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PREFACE. 

THE  mind  of  man  is  incapable  of  a conftant  application,  either 
to  ftudy  or  bufinefs ; it  is  therefore  highly  neceflary  to  relieve  it, 
at  convenient  feafons,  by  fuch  relaxations  as  may  refrelh  its  faculties, 
and  recruit  the  animal  fpirits  that  have  been  diflipated  by  laborious 
purfuits,  or  a length  of  ftrid  attention.  And  when  the  amufements  to 
which  we  have  recourfe,  on  fuch  occafions,  are  friendly  to  health, 
delightful  to  the  fenfes,  and  perfectly  confident  with  innocence,  they 
have  all  the  recommendations  we  can  poffibly  defire. 

The  diverfions  that  are  the  fubjeft  of  thefe  fheets,  are  entirely  of 
this  nature,  and  are  fo  peculiarly  adapted  to  fcenes  of  rural  life,  that 
a juft  knowledge  of  them  is  confidered  as  a neceflary  accomplifhment 
in  gentlemen,  who  devote  their  vacant  hours  to  the  country. 

It  would  be  needlefs  to  enlarge  on  the  fatisfa(ftions  and  advantages 
they  are  capable  of  affording  us.  No  prolpe(ft  of  Nature  can  awake 
more  pleafing  ideas  in  the  imagination,  than  a landfcape,  diftributed 
into  verdant  woods,  and  opening  lawns,  with  the  diverfity  of  extended 
plains,  flowery  meadows,  and  clear  ftreams:  the  heart  of  a contem- 
plative beholder  melts  into  fecret  raptures  at  the  inchanting  view,  and 
he  is  immediately  prompted  to  hail  the  Great  Benefador  who  fheds 
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fuch  a profufion  of  beauties  around  him.^  But  when  he  likewlfe  regards 
them  as  fo  many  rich  magazines,  intended  for  the  accommodation  of 
his  table,  as  well  as  for  the  improvement  of  his  health,  and  the  folace 
of  his  mind,  he  begins  to  think  it  a reproach  to  him  to  be  unacquainted 
with  the  manner  of  acquiring  thefe  enjoyments  that  were  created  for  his 
ufe  with  fo  much  liberality  ; and  he  is  then  convinced  that  Hunting, 
Fowling,  Filhing,  and  Riding,  are  more  necelTary  to  his  welfare  than 
at  firft  he  might  imagine. 

■ in  order  therefore  to  render  thefe,  and  other  rural  recreations,  as  in- 
telligible and  familiar  as  poffible,  we  have  carefully  colleded  the  bed; 
obfervations  that  have  been  made  on  each  article  ; we  have  confulted  all 
authors  on  this  occafion,  and  have  feledled  every  particular  from  them, 
that  we  thought  .would  contribute  to  pleafure  and  improvement ; and, 
as  we  were  delirous  to  render  this  work  as  compleat  as  poffible,  we 
have  prevailed  upon  feveral  gentlemen  of  diftinguiffied  abilities  and 
experience,  to  favour  us  with  a great  number  of  interefting  paffiages, 
that  we  are  perfuaded  will  be  very  acceptable  and  indrudive  to  thofe 
who  have  an  inclination  to  gain  a competent  knowledge  of  thefe  agree- 
able fubjeds.^ 

n ' ' 

As  our  Intention  was  to  make  this  performance  equally  perlpicuous 
and  regular,  we  have  digehed  it  into  the  form  of  a Didionary,  in  which 
we  have  been  careful  to  range  under  each  head  every  particular  pecu- 
liar to  it,  fo  as  to  illudrate  the  articles  in  the  mod:  effectual  manner; 
by  which  means  we  have  rendered  the  whole  fo  methodical  and  familiar. 
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even  to  a common  comprehenfion,  that  we  flatter  onrfelves  we  fhall 
not  be  taxed  with  obfcurity  in  any  material  circumflance  neceflary  to 
be  -underflood.  We  may  likewife  venture  to  add,  that  the  plan  we 
have  purfued,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  thefe  fheets,  will  eafe  the 
curious  of  the  expence  and  trouble  of  confulting  a number  of  books 
written  on  thefe  fubje£ls,  fince,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  all  ima- 
ginable care  has  been  taken  to  extract  from  the  moft  approved  authors, 
whatever  obfervations  may  be  neceffary  to  give  our  readers  a clear  and 
expeditious  knowledge  of  all  the  different  branches  of  thefe  pleafing 
recreations ; as  well  as  the  receipts  from  different  authors  of  eflablifhed 
reputation,  for  the  cure  of  moft  complaints  incident  to  Horfes,  Dogs, 
Cocks,  Poultry,  See.  which  are  confiderably  enlarged  ; as  well  as  the 
articles  Hunting,  Fifhing,  Fowling,  &c.  &c.  with  proper  mffru£tions  for 
the  moll;  ignorant  to  prevent  their  being  impofed  on  in  purchaling 
Horfes,  by  defigiiing  Dealers  in  thofe  valuable  animals : alfo  effedlual 
methods  for  deflroying  Infe£ts ; :the  necellary  treatment  of  Bees ; 
as  well  as  the  bell:  methods  for  rearing  Poultry  of  the  various  Kinds; 
and  the  Conftru6tion  of  Decoys  for  Wild  Fowl. 


DIRECTIONS  for  Placing  the  PLATES. 


The  Frontifpiece  to  face  the  Title. 
Plate  II.  In  the  middle  of  E.  , , ' 

III,  In  the  middle  of  M. 

' IV.  In  the  middle  of  P. 

V.  In  the  middle  of  T. 

VI.  Between  T and  U. 

VII.  In  the  middle  of  F f. 

VIII.  Between  O o and  P p. 

IX.  In  the  middle  of  U u. 


Plate  X and  XI.  Between  Y y and  Z z. 
XII.  Between  A a a and  B b b, 

• XIII.  In  the  middle  of  H h h. 

' * XIV.  In  the  middle  of  I i i. 

XV.  Between  the  firft  and  fecond  leaf 

of  R r r. 

XVI.  Between-the  third  and  fourth  leaf 

of  U u u. 
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ABATE;  a horfc  is  faid  to  abate,  or 
take  down  his  curvets,  when  working 
upon  curvets  he  puts  his  two  hind  legs  to  the 
ground  both  at  once,  and  obferves  the  fame 
exadtnefs  in  all  the  times,  Curvet. 

ABSCESS,  proceeds  from  a blow,  hurt,  or 
fome  violence,  incident  to  feveral  animals,  as 
horfes,  fheep,  poultry,  &c. 

In  Horses,  a cataplafm  or  poultice  of  lime, 
reduced  to  a fine  powder,  and  mixt  with  wine 
and  oil  in  equal  quantities,  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  part  affedfed  ; or  one  of  wheat 
flour  fteeped  in  vinegar,  with  half  an  ounce 
of  manna,  ma}^  be  ufed  in  its  ftead. 

In  Sheep,  the  method  is  to  open  the  tu- 
mour, in  what  part  foever  it  is  found,  and, 
after  letting  out  the  matter,  to  pour  into  the 
wound  fome  melted  pitch  and  burnt  fait 
powdered. 

In  Poultry,  they  open  the  abfcefs  with 
a pair  of  fciffars,  prefling  out  the  corruption 
with  their  fingers ; and  then  give  them  let- 
tice  chopped  fmall,  and  mixed  with  bran 
fteeped  in  water,  and  fweetened  with  honey, 
to  eat. 

ABATURES,  is  foiling  the  fprigs  or  grafs 
that  a flag  throws  down  in  paffing  by. 

ACCLOYED,  fignifies  pricked.  A horfe’s 
foot,  when  pricked  in  fhoeing,  is  faid  to  be 
accloyed. 

ACHE,  [in  horfes']  a pain  in  any  part  of  the 
body  ; a difeafe  that  caufes  numbnefs  in  the 
joints,  and  proceeds  from  cold  taken  upon 
hard  and  violent  exercife  or  labour,  for  which 
there  are  feveral  icmedies. 
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ACOPUM,  a fomentation  to  allay  the 
fenfe  of  wearinefs ; alfo  a medicine  for  horfes, 
ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe,  and  prepared  thus  : 
Take  half  an  ounce  of  caftoreum,  adraces  two 
ounces,  of  bdellium  half  an  ounce  and  half 
a quarter,  opopannax  an  ounce,  fox  greafe 
half  an  ounce,  pepper  an  ounce,  laferpitium 
three  quarters  of  an  ounce,  ammoniacum  two 
ounces,  pigions  dung  as  much,  half  an  ounce 
of  galbanum,  one  ounce  and  a quarter  of  nitre, 
three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  fpuma  nitri,  lau- 
danum two  ounces,  pyrethum  and  bay-berries, 
of  each  three  quarters  of  an  ounce,  cardamum 
two  ounces,  rue  feed  two  ounces,  feed  of 
agnus  caftus  one  ounce,  parfley  feed  half  an 
ounce,  dried  roots  of  flower-de-luce  an  ounce 
and  quarter  and  half,  oil  of  bay  as  much,  oil 
of  fpikenard  three  quarters  of  a pound,  oleum 
cyprinum  fourteen  ounces,  the  oldefi:  olive 
oil  a pound  and  half,  pitch  fix  ounces,  tur- 
pentine four  ounces ; every  one  of  them  that 
will  diffolve,  melt  feparately  bv  themfelves, 
then  mingle  them  together  with  the  other 
ingredients,  firfi;  beating  them  to  fine  powder; 
after  they  have  boiled  a little  on  the  fire,  take 
off  the  pan,  and  ftrain  the  liquor  into  a clean 
gallipot,  to  be  kept  for  ufe  ; in  adminiflering 
this  medicine,  give  not  above  two  fpoonfuls 
at  a time,  in  a pint  of  fack  or  mufeadine 
wine,  and  if  by  long  keeping  it  hrrdens, 
foften  it  with  a little  cyprefs  oil. 

It  Is  both  a medicine  and  an  ointment, 
helping  convulfions,  firing-halts,  colds,  &c. 
in  the  finews  and  mufcles;  dr?.ws  forth  all 
noiibrne  humours,  and  being  put  up  into  the 
B noftriis 
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noftrlls  of  a horfe,  by  means  of  a long  goofe 
featherj  anointed  therewith,  difbtirthens  the 
head  of  all  pain. 

It  dilfolves  the  l|ver  troubled  with  all  op-, 
pilations  or  obdruftions,  helps  ficcity  and 
crudity  in  the  body,  banifhes  all  wearinefs; 
and,  laftly,  cures  all  forts  of  inward  difeafes, 
if  given  by  way  of  drench,  in  wine,  beer,  or 
ale. 

ACTION  OF  THE  MOUTH,  is  the  agitation 
of  the  tongue,  and  the  mandible  of  a horfe, 
that  by  champing  upon  the  bridle,  keep  his 
mouth  frefh.  You  may  fee  by  the  white 
ropy  foam,  that  a horfe  has  the  adtion  of 
the  mouth,  which  is  a lign  of  vigour,  mettle, 
and  health. 

ACULER,  a French  W'ord,  ufed  in  the 
academies,  importing  that  a horfe  working 
upon  volts  in  the  manage,  does  not  go  far 
enough  forwards  at  every  time  or  motion,  fo 
that  his  fhoulders  embrace,  or  take  in,  too 
little  ground,  and  his  croupe  comes  too  near 
the  center  of  the  volt. 

This  horfe  has  acule,  becaufe  the  horfe- 
man  did  not  turn  his  hand,  and  put  him  on 
with  the  calf  of  the  inner  leg:. 

O , 

Plorfes  have  a natural  inclination  to  this 
fault,  in  making  demi- volts.  See  Volt. 

When  the  Italians  work  a horfe  upon  the 
demi-volts,  called  repolons,  they  affedt  to 
make  them  acule,  or  cut  Iliort.  See  Enta- 
ELER,  and  Repolon. 

ADDER-STUNG,  is  faid  of  cattle  when 
flung  by  adders,  or  bit  by  a hedge-hog  or 
flirew,  for  which  complaint  ufe  an  ointment 
made  of  dragon's  blood,  with  a little  barley- 
meal  and  the  white  of  an  egg. 

ADVANCER,  one  of  the  ftarts  or  branches 
of  a buck's  attire,  between  the  back  antler 
and  the  palm. 

’To  AFFOREST,  is  to  turn  land  Into  fo- 
reft ; and,  on  the  contrary,  to  DISAFFO- 
REST, is  to  turn  land  from  being  fored  to 
other  ufes. 

AGE  OF  AN  Horse.  To  know  how  old 
a horfe  is,  there  are  feveral  outward  characters ; 
I.  his  teeth,  whereof  he  has  in  his  head  jull 
forty;  that  is,  fix  great  wong  teeth  above, 
and  fix  below  on  one  fide,  with  as  many  on 
the  other,  that  make  twenty-four,  railed 
grinders",  then  fix  above,  and  as  many  below 
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in  the  fore  part  of  his  mouth,  termed  ga- 
therers, and  making  thirty-fix;  then  four  tufhes 
on  each  fide,  named  hht-teeth,  which  makes 
juft  forty.  As  mares  ufually  have  no  tufks, 
their  teeth  are  only  thirty-fix. 

A colt  is  foaled  without  teeth  ; in  a few 
days  he  puts  out  four,  which  are  called  pin- 
cers, or  nippers ; foon  after  appear  the  four 
feparaters,  next  to  the  pincers;  it  is  fome- 
times  three'  or  four  months  before  the  next, 
called  corner  teeth,  pufh  forth.  Thefe  twelve 
colt's  teeth  in  the  front  of  the  mouth,  con- 
tinue, without  alteration,  rill  the  colt  is  two 
years,  or  two  years  and  a half  old,  which 
makes  it  difficult,  without  great  care,  to  avoid 
being  impofed  on  during  that  interval,  if  the 
feller  finds  it  his  intereft  to  make  the  colt 
pafs  for  either. younger  or  older  than  he  really 
is;  the  only  rule  you  have  then  to  judge  by 
is  his  coat,  and  the  hairs  of  his  mane  and  tail. 
A colt  of  one  year  has  a fupple,  rough  coat, 
refembling  that  of  a water  fpaniel,  and  the 
hair  of  his  mane  and  tail  feels  like  flax,  and 
hangs  like  a robe  untwifted ; whereas  a colt 
of  two  years  has  a flat  coat,  and  ftraight  hairs, 
like  a grown  horfe. 

At  about  two  years  and  a half  old,  fome- 
times  fooner,  fometimes  later,  according  as 
he  has  been  fed,  a horfe  begins  to  change  his 
teeth.  The  pincers,  which  come  the  firft, 
are  alfo  the  firft  that  fall ; fo  that  at  three 
years  he  has  four  horfe’s,  and  eight  coif’s 
teeth,  which  are  eafily  known  apart,  the  for- 
mer being  larger,  flatter,  and  yellower  than 
the  other,  and  ftreaked  from  the  end  quite 
into  the  gums. 

Thefe  four  horfe  pincers  have,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  their  extremities,  a black  hole,  very 
deep  ; whereas  thofe  of  the  colt  are  round  and 
white.  When  the  horfe  is  coming  four  years 
old,  he  lofes  his  four  feparaters,  or  middle 
teeth,  and  puts  forth  four  others,  which  fol- 
low the  fame  rule  as  the  pincers.  He  hath 
now  eight  horfe’s  teeth,  and  four  colt’s.  At  five 
years  old  he  fheds  the  four  corner  ones,  which 
are  his  laft  colt’s  teeth,  and  is  called  a horfe. 

During  this  year  alfo,  his  four  tufks  (which 
are  chiefly  peculiar  to  horfes)  come  behind 
the  others;  the  lower  ones  often  four  months 
before  the  upper ; but  whatever  may  be  vul- 
garly thought,  a horfe  that  has  the  two  lower 
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tuiks,  if  he  has  not  the  upper,  may  be  judged 
to  be  under  five  years  old,  unlefs  the  other 
teeth  (liew  the  contrary;  for  fome  horfes  that 
live  to  be  very  old,  never  have  any  upper  tufks 
at  all.  The  two  lower  tulles  are  one  of  the  moft 
certain  rules  that  a horfe  is  coming  five  years 
old,  notwithftanding  his  colt’s  teeth  may  not 
be  all  gone, 

Jockies  and  breeders,  in  order  to  make 
their  colts  feem  five  years  old  when  they  are 
but  four,  pull  out  their  lafl:  colt’s  teeth  ; but 
if  all  the  colt’s  teeth  are  gone,,  and  no  tufics 
appear,  you  may  be  certain  this  trick  has 
been  played  : another  artifice  they  ufe,  is  to 
beat  the  bars  every  day  with  a wooden  mallet, 
in  the  place  where  the  tuiks  are  to  appear,  in 
order  to  make  them  feem  hard,  as  if  the  tuiks 
were  juft  ready  to  cut. 

When  a horfe  is  coming  fix  years  old,  the 
lower  pincers  fill  up,  and,  inftead  of  the 
holes  above-mentioned,  Ihew  only  a black 
fpot.  Betwixt  fix  and  feven  the  two  middle 
teeth  fill  up  in  the  fame  manner;  and  between 
feven  and  eight  the  corner  teeth  do  the  like; 
after  which  it  is  faid  to  be  impolfible  to  know 
certainly  the  age  of  a horfe,  he  having  no 
longer  any  mark  in  the  mouth. 

You  can,  indeed,  only  have  recourfe  to 
the  tuiks,  and  the  fituation  of  the  teeth,  of 
which  I lhall  now  fpeak. 

For  the  tuiks  you  muft  with  your  finger 
feel  the  infide  of  them  from  the  point  quite 
to  the  gum.  If  the  tulk  be  pointed  flat,  and 
has  two  little  channels  within  fide,  you  may 
be  certain  the  horfe  is  not  old,  and  at  the 
utmoft  only  coming  ten.  Between  eleven 
and  twelve  the  two  channels  are  reduced 
to  one,  which  after  twelve  is  quite  gone, 
and  the  tuiks  are  as  round  wfithin  as  they  are 
without ; you  have  no  guide  then  but  the 
fituation  of  the  teeth.  The  longeft  teeth  are 
not  always  a fign  of  the  greateft  age,  but 
their  hanging  over  and  puftiing  forward  ; as 
their  meeting  perpendicularly,  is  certain  to- 
ken of  youth. 

Many  perfcns,  whilft  they  fee  certain  little 
holes  in  the  middle  of  the  teeth,  imag-ine 
that  fuch  horfes  are  but  in  their  feventh  year, 
without  regard  to  the  fituation  the  teeth  take 
as  they  grow  old. 


When  horfes  are  young,  their  teeth  meet 
perpendicularly,  but  grow  longer,  and  pulli 
forward  with  age : befides  the  mouth  of  a 
young  horfe  is  very  flelhy  within  the  palate, 
and  his  lips  are  firm  and  hard : on  the  con- 
trary, the  infide  of  an  old  horfe’s  mouth  is 
lean  both  above  and  below,  and  feems  to 
have  only  tiie  Ikin  upon  the  bones.  The 
lips  are  foft  and  eafy  to  turn  up  with  the 
hand. 

All  horfes  are  marked  in  the  fame  manner,, 
but  fome  naturally,  and  other  artificially.  The- 
natural  mark  is  called  Begue,  and  fome  igno- 
rant perfons  imagine  fuch  horfes  are  marked 
all  their  lives,  becaufe  for  many  years  they 
find  a little  hole,  or  a kind  of  void  in  the 
middle  of  the  feparaters  and  corner  teeth  ; 
but  when  the  tuiks  are  grown  round,  as  well 
within  as  without,  and  the  teeth  point  for- 
ward, there  is  room  to  conjedfure  in  propor-^ 
tion  as  they  advance  from  year  to  year,  whar 
the  horfe’s  age  may  be,  without  regarding 
the  cavity  above-mentioned.. 

The  artificial  manner  is  made  ufe  of  bj'’ 
dealers  and  jockies  who  mark  their  horfes, 
after  the  age  of  being  known,  to  make  theni' 
appear  only  fix  or  feven  years  old.  They  do- 
it in  this  manner ; they  throw  down  the 
horfe  to  have  him  more  at  command,  and 
with  a fteel  graver,  like  w'hat 


ivory,  hollow  the  middle  teeth 


IS  ufed  for 
a little,  and 
the  corner  ones  fomewhat  more  ; then  fill  the- 
holes  with  a little  rofin,  pitch,  fulphur,  or 
fome  grains  of  wheat,  which  they  burn  in 
w'ith  a bit  of  hot  wire,  made  in  proportion  to 
the  hole.  This  operation  they  repeat  from 
time  to  time,  till  they  give  the  bole  a lading 
black,  in  imitation  of  nature ; but  in  fpite  of 
all  they  can  do,  the  hot  iron  makes  a little 
yellowifh  circle  round  thefe  holes,  like  what 
it  would  leave  upon  ivory ; they  have  there- 
fore another  trick  to  prevent  detedlion,  which 
is  to  make  the  horfe  foam  from  time  to  time,, 
after  having  rubbed  his  mouth,  lips,  and 
gums  with  fait,  and  the  crumb  of  bread  dried' 
and  powdered  with  fiilt.  This  foam  hides, 
the  circle  made  by  the  iron. 

But  what  they  cannot  do,  is  to  coun- 
terfeit young  tuiks,  it  being  out  of  their - 
power  to  make  thofe  two  crann  es  above- 
mentioned,  which  are  given  by  nature:; 
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wlt.h  files  they  may  make  them  fliarper  or 
flatter,  but  then  they  take  away  the  fhining 
natural  enamel,  fo  that  one  may  always  know, 
by  thefe  tufks,  horfes  that  are  paft  feven,  till 
they  come  to  twelve  or  thirteen. 

2.  See  that  the  horfe  be  not  too  deep  burnt 
of  the  lampafs,  and  that  his  flefli  lie  fmooth 
with  his  bars ; for  if  too  deep  burnt  his  bay 
and  provender  will  ftick  herein,  Ivhich  will 
be  very  troublefome  to  him. 

3.  Look  to  his  hoofs,  which  if  rugged,  and 
as  if  it  were  feamed  one  feam  over'another  ; 
or  if  they  be  dry,  full  and  crufty,  or  crum- 
bling, it  is  a lign  of  very  old  age  ; on  the 
contrary,  a fmooth,  moift,  hollow,  and  well 
founding  hoof,  betokens  j'outhfulnefs  in  him. 

4.  His  eyes,  which  if  round,  full  flaring, 
and  flatting  from  his  head,  if  the  bits  over 
them  be  filled,  fmooth  and  even  with  the 
temples,  and  no  wrinkles  either  about  his 
brow,  or  under  his  eyes,  then  he  is  young  ; 
but,  if  otherwife,  he  has  the  contrary  cha- 
radlers,  it  is  a fign  of  old  age. 

5.  His  hair;  for  if  a horfe  that  is  of  any 
dark  colour,  grows  grifley  only  about  his 
eye-brows,  or  underneath  his  mane,  or  any 
horfe  of  a whitilh  colour  fiould  grow  mean- 
nelled,  with  either  black  or  read  meannels 
all  over  his  body,  they  both  are  figns  of  old 

.age.  _ _ _ ^ 

6.  Laflly,  the  bars  in  his  mouth,  which  if 
great,  deep,  and  in  the  handling  rough  and 
hard,  fhew  he  is  old;  but  if  they  are  foft, 
fhallow,  and  gentle  in  the  handling,  he  is 
young,  and  in  a good  flate  of  body  ; but  if 
he  has  two  flefliy  excrefences  on  the  under 
palate,  it  will  hinder  him  from  drinking. 

The  following  particular  remarks  about 
their  age,  are  taken  out  of  M.  de  Solleyfeds 
Compleat  Horfeman. 

I.  When  a horfe  is  two  years  and  a half 
old,  he  has  twelve  foal-teeth,  in  the  fore  part 
of  his  mouth,  and  about  that  time,  or  foon 
after,  four  of  them  do  fall,  viz.  two  above 
and  two  below,  in  the  very  middle;  though, 
in  fome  horfes,  they  do  not  fall  till  three 
years : in  their  Head  four  others  appear, 
called  nippers  or  gatherers,  much  ftronger  and 
la.rger  than  the  foal  teeth ; and  then  he  is 
commonly  two  years  and  a half  old,  or  at 
moft  but  three. 


2.  At  three  and  a half,  and  fometimes  at 
four  years,  he  cafts  the  next  four  foal-teeth, 
viz.  two  above,  and  two  below;  and  in  their 
room  come  four  teeth  called  feparaters. 

There  remain  then  but  four  foal-teeth  in 
the  corners,  which  he  commonly  changes  at 
four  years  and  a half:  it  is  therefore  necef- 
fary  to  keep  in  memory,  two  and  a half,  three 
and  a half,  and  four  and  a half ; that  is  to 
fay,  wdien  a horfe  has  caft  two  teeth  above, 
and  as  many  below,  he  is  but  two  years  and 
a half  old ; when  he  has  caft  four  teeth 
above,  and  as  many  below,  he  has  attained 
to  the  age  of  three  years  and  a half;  and  as 
foon  as  he  has  call  fix  above,  and  as  many 
below,  which  is  to  have  them  all  changed, 
he  is  then  come  to  four  years  and  a half. 

3.  It  is  to  -be  obferved,  that  the  corner 
teeth,  in  the  upper  gums'  are  caft  before 
thofe  in  the  nether ; on  the  contrary,  the 
under  tulhes  grow  out  before  the  upper  ; and 
horfes  are  often  fick  when  the  tulhes  of  the 
upper  gums  cur,  but  are  never  fo  when  the 
others  below  come  forth. 

4.  The  tufbes  are  proceeded  by  no  foal- 
teeth,  but  grow  up  when  a horfe  is  about  three 
years  and  a half  old,  and  generally  appear 
before  the  corner  teeth  are  cad. 

So  foon  as  the  gatherers  and  feparaters  have 
pierced  and  cut  the  gums,  they  make  all  their 
growth  in  fifteen  days,  but  the  corner  teeth 
do  not  grow  fo  fuddenly:  yet  that  does  not 
fignify,  but  at  their  very  firft  appearing,  they 
are  as  thick  and  broad  as  the  others,  but  are 
no  hisher  than  the  thicknefs  of  a crown 
piece,  and  very  fliarp  and  hollow. 

5.  When  a horfe  has  no  more  foal-teeth, 
and  his  corner  teeth  begin  to  appear,  he  is  in 
his  fifth  year ; that  is,  he  is  about  four  years 
and  a half,  and  is  going  into  his  fifth  year. 

When  he  firfl  puts  out  his  corner  teeth, 
they  are  of  equal  height  with  the  gums  on 
the  outfide,  and  the  infide  of  them  is  filled 
with  flelh,  till  he  lhall  be  near  five  ; and  when 
he  comes  to  be  five  years  old,  that  fiefli  dif 
appears,  and  there  will  remain  in  the  place 
of  it  a hollow;  that  is,  they  are  not  fo  high 
on  the  infide  as  on  the  outfide,  which  they 
will  come  to  be,  about  a year  after  their  firlt 
appearing. 

So 
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So  that  when  a horfe’s  corner  teeth  are  filled 
with  flefh,  you  may  confidently  affirm  that 
he  is  not  five. 

.6.  From  five,  to  five  and  half,  the  corner 
teeth  remain  hollow  on  the  infide,  and  that 
part  which  was  filled  with  flefii  is  empty. 

7.  From  five  and  a half  to  fix,  the  hollow 
on  the  infide  fills  up,  and  the  teeth  become 
'fiat  and  equal  at  top,  only  a little  cavity  re- 
mains in  the  middle,  refembling  the  eye  of 
a dry  bean,  and  then  they  fay  the  horfe  is 
entering  fix. 

And  fo  long  as  a horfe’s  corner  teeth  are 
not  fo  high  on  the  infide  as  the  out,  he  is  ftill 
faid  to  be  but  five,  though  he  be  five  and  a 
half,  and  fometimes  fix. 

8.  You  may  alfo  take  notice,  that  at  four 

3^eais  and  a half,  when  the  corner  teeth  ap- 
pear, and  are  filled  on  the  infide  with  flefh, 
the  outfide  of  them  will  then  be  about  the 
thicknefs  of  a crown  piece  above  the  gums, 
and  will  fo  continue  till  five:  and  from 

thence  to  five  and  a half,  the  outward  edge 
will  be  about  the  thicknefs  of  two  crown 
pieces  above  the  gums : at  fix  they  w'ill  be 
near  the  breadth  of  one’s  little  finger  above 
the  gums,  and  his  tufhes  wfill  beat  their  full 
length. 

At  fevcn  years  they  will  be  about  the  thick- 
nefs of  the  fecond  or  ring  finger  above 
the  gums,  and  the  hollow  almoft  quite  worn 
and  gone. 

9.  Ai  eight  years  old,  the  horfe  will  be 
railed  ; that  is,  none  of  his  teeth  will  be  hol- 
low, but  fiat  quite  over,  and  near  the  thick- 
nefs of  the  middle  finger  above  the  gums. 

10.  After  a horfe  is  raifed,  one  cannot 
judge  of  his  age,  but  by  the  length  of  his 
fore  teeth,  or  by  his  tufhes. 

As  the  gums,  through  time,  become  lean,  fo 
they  make  the  teeth  appear  long ; and  it  is 
certain,  that  fo  much  the  longer  a horfe’s 
teeth  are,  he  is  fo  much  the  older  ; and  as  he 
grows  old,  his  teeth  appear  rough  and  be- 
come yellow ; not  but  there  are  fome  old 
horfes  who  have  very  fhort  and  white  teeth  ; 
and  people  fay  of  fuch  horfes,  they  have  a good 
mouth  confidering  their  age. 

Some  alfo  ha-ve  a black  fpeck  in  their  teeth, 
refembling  the  true  .mark,  a long  time  after 
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they  have  paffed  eight  or  nine,  but  then  it  is 
not  hollow. 

11.  The  tufhes  are  the  mofi;  certain  mark, 
whereby  to  know  a horfe’s  age. 

If  a -horfe  be  but  fix,  the  upper  tulhes 
will  be  a little  channelled,  or  fomewhat  hol- 
lowed and  grooved  on  the  infide ; and  when 
he  is  above  fix  they  fill  up,  and  become  a 
little  round  on  the  infide. 

This  obfervation  never  or  rarely  fails. 

If  you  feel  the  tuflies  of  his  upper  jaw 
wdth  your  finger,  and  find  them  worn  equal 
with  the  palate,  the  horfe  is  then  at  leafl:  ten 
years  old  : this  remark  feldom  proves  defi- 
cient, unlefs  the  horfe  when  young  has  car- 
ried a bigger  mouthed  bit  than  w'as  proper 
for  him. 

Youna:  horfes  alwavs  have  their  under 
tuflres  fharp  and  pointed,  pretty  long,  fome- 
what edged  on  both  fides,  and  without  anj'' 
rtift  upon  them  ; but  as  they  become  aged, 
their  tufhes  grow  big  and  blunt,  round  and 
fcaly,  and  in  very  old  horfes,  they  are  ex- 
tremely thick,  round  and  yellow. 

12.  A horfe  is  faid  to  be  Jloell-toothed,  when 
he  has  long  teeth,  and  yet  black  fpecks  in 
them,  and  this  mark  lafts  during  life;  it  is 
eafily  known,  becaufe  the  mark  appears  in 
the  other  fore  teeth  as  well  as  in  the  corner 
teeth. ' 

13.  In  advanced  age,  the  points  of  the 
gatherers  fiand  outward  a little ; and  when 
the  horfe  is  extremely  old,  they  point  almoft 
firait  forward  ; but  while  he  is  young,  they 
fiand  almoft  ftrait  up,  and  are  juft  equal  with 
the  outer  edges  of  thofe  above. 

Sometimes  the  upper  teeth  point  forwards 
in  this  manner;  but  for  the  mofi  part  the  un- 
der do  it. 

14.  After  the  mark  is  gone,  recourfe  may 
be  had  to  the  horfe’s  legs,  to  know  whether 
they  be  neat  and  good ; to  his  flank  if  it  be 
well  trufied,  not  too  full  or  fwallowed  up; 
as  alfo  to  his  feet  and  his  appetite. 

15.  In  young  horfes,  that  part  of  the  ne- 
ther-jaw bone,  which  is  three  or  four  fingers 
breadth  above  the  beard,  is  always  round  ; but 
in  old  horfes  fiiarp  and  edged  ; lb  that  a man 
who  is  accufiomed  to  it,  will,  before  he  opens 
a horfe’s  month,  judge  pretty  near  of  his  age. 
This  is  a good  remark. 


16.  Some 
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1 6.  Some  pull  the  ikin  of  the  nether- jaw 
bone  or  (houlder  a little  to  tl^em,  and  if  the 
fkin  continue  long  without  returning  to  it’s 
place,  it  is  a fign,  they  fliy,  the  horfe  is  not 
young,  and  the  longer  it  is  in  returning,  the 
older  he  is : a man  Ihould  not  truft  much  to 
this  obfervation,  becaufe  the  Ikin  of  a lean 
horfe,  though  young,  will  be  longer  returning 
to  its  place,  than  the  Ikin  of  an  old  horfe  that 
is  fat  and  plump. 

17.  You  may  alfo  judge  of  a horfe’s  age 
by  looking  on  his  palate;  becaufe  as  he  grows 
old,  the  roof  of  his  mouth  becomes  leaner 
and  drier  towards  the  middle ; and  thofe 
ridges  which  in  young  horfes  are  pretty  high 
and  plump,  diminilh  as  they  increafe  in  age; 
fo  that  in  very  old  horfes,  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  is  nothing  but  Ikin  and  bone. 

This  remark  is  good,  efpecially  in  mares, 
that  feldom  have  any  tuflies  to  know  their 
age  by. 

18.  Grey  horfes  become  white  as  they  grow 
old  ; and,  when  very  aged,  white  all  over,  yet 
it  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  thence  that  no 
horfes  are  foaled  white,  though  it  happens 
but  very  rarely  ; however  thofe  that  are  foaled 
grey,  are  known  by  their  knees  and  hams, 
which,  for  the  mod:  part,  flill  continue  of 
that  colour. 

19.  If  you  do  not  require  exadfnefs,  but 
only  to  know  whether  the  horfe  be  young  or 
old,  lift  up  the  upper  lip,  and  if  his  upper 
teeth  be  long,  yellow,  and  over-paffing  thofe 
below,  it  denotes  age ; as  the  contrary  hgns, 
viz.  fhort  and  white  teeth,  and  the  teeth  of 
the  upper  jaw  not  over-paffing  thofe  below, 
betoken  youth. 

20.  There  are  fome  fort  of  horfes,  whofe 
teeth  always  continue  white  and  fliort,  as  if 
they  were  but  fix  years  old. 

To  prevent  being  cheated,  obferve  if  there 
be  any  fcratches  on  the  outfide  of  the  hol- 
lows of  the  teeth,  becaufe  the  graver  fome 
times  flips  and  fcratches  the  other  parts  of  the 
teeth;  for  then  you  may  conclude  him  coun- 
ter-marked; and  an  artificial  hollow  is  much 
blacker  than  a natural  one:  take  notice  alfo 
of  his  upper  tufhes,  the  infide  of  which  fhould 
be  grooved  or  hollow,  till  the  horfe  be  feven 
years  old  ; and  farther,  obferve  whether  he 
has  any  figns  of  age,  fuch  as  the  upper  teeth 


long,  over-paffing  thofe  below,  and  yellow ; 
the  lower  part  of  the  nether-jaw  bone,  fharp 
and  edged;  the  under  tufhes  worn,  big  and 
fcaly  ; if  he  have  thefe  tokens,  and  yet  ap- 
pear marked,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  is 
counter- marked.  For  other  particulars,  fee 
Sealing,  and  teeth  of  a horfe. 

As  to  a hunting,  or  race  horfe,  he  ought 
to  be  five  years  old,  and  well  weighed  before 
you  begin  to  hunt  him. 

For  though  it  be  a frequent  cuftom  among 
noted  horfemen  to  train  their  horfes  up  to 
hunting  at  four  years  old,  and  fome  fboner, 
yet  at  that  age  his  joints  not  being  full  knit, 
nor  he  come  to  his  beft  flrength  and  courage, 
he  is  difabled  from  performing  any  matter  of 
fpeed  and  toughnefs ; and  when  forced  to 
labour  and  toil  fo  young,  he  runs  very  great 
hazard  of  jirains,  and  the  putting  out  of 
fplents,  fpavins,  curbs,  and  wind-galls;  befides 
the  daunting  of  his  fpirit,  and  abating  his  na- 
tural courage,  infomuch  that  he  will  become 
melancholy,  fliff,  and  rheumatic,  and  have 
all  the  diftempers  of  old  age,  when  it  might  be 
expedred  he  fhould  be  in  his  prime. 

AGE  OF  a Hart,  is  judged  by  the  fur- 
niture of  his  head. — At  a year  old,  there  is 
nothing  to  befeen  but  bunches — At  two  years 
old,  the  horns  appear  more  perfedly,  but 
ftraiter  and  fmaller — At  three  they  grow  into 
two  fpars  — At  four  into  three,  and  fo  increafe 
yearly  in  branches,  till  they  are  fix  years  old ; 
after  which  their  age  is  not  with  any  certainty 
to  be  known  by  their  head. 

AGIST,  properly  a bed,  or  refling  place ; - 
w'hence  to  agifl,  fignifies  to  take  in  and  feed 
the  cattle  of  flrangers  in  the  king’s  forefl,  and 
to  gather  money  due  for  the  fame.  It  is  alfo 
extended  to  the  taking  in  of  other  men’s 
cattle  into  any  m.an’s  ground,  at  a certain  rate 
per  week. 

AGISTOR,  an  officer  that  takes  in  cattle 
of  flrangers  to  feed  in  a forefl,  and  receives 
for  the  king’s  ufe  fuch  tack- money  as  be- 
comes due  upon  that  account. 

In  Engliflr  they  .are  otherwife  called  Gull- 
takers,  or  Gift-takers,  and  made  by  letters- 
patent  to  the  number  of  four,  in  every  forefl 
where  his  Majefly  has  any  pannage. 

AID ; to  aid,  affifl,  or  fuccour  a horfe,  is 
to  fuftain  and  help  him  to  work  true,  and 
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mark  his  times  or  motions  with  ajuft  exadl- 
nefs.  Hence  they  fay, 

Affifl  your  horfe  with  the  calves  of  your 
legs,  help  him  with  a nice  tender  heel,  aid 
him  with  your  tongue  ; it  is  not  enough  to 
aid  this  horfe  with  the  rod,  he  muft  have 
harflier  aids. 

Aids  are  the  helps  or  affiftance  that  the 
horfeman  gives  from  the  gentle  and  moderate 
elfecfts  of  the  bridle,  the  fpur,  the  cavefon, 
the  poinfon,  the  rod,  the  adion  of  the  legs, 
the  motion  of  the  thighs,  and  found  of  the 
tongue. 

We  give  thefe  aids  to  prevent  the  corredlon 
and  chaftifement  that  is  fometimes  neceffary 
in  breaking  and  managing  a horfe. 

You  will  never  ride  well  unlefs  you  be  very 
attentive  and  adive ; without  precipitancy,  in 
not  lofing  or  miffing  your  times,  and  in  giv- 
ing the  aid  feafonably ; for  without  that  you 
will  accullom  your  horfe  to  dofe  upon  it.  If 
your  horfe  does  not  obey  the  aids  of  the  calfs 
of  your  legs,  help  him  with  the  fpur,  and 
give  him  a prick  or  two. 

This  forrel  horie  has  his  aids  very  nice  ; 
that  is,  he  takes  them  with  a great  deal  of 
facility  and  vigour.  This  gentleman  gives  his 
aids  very  fine,  that  is,  he  imitates  and  rouzes 
up  the  horfe  feafonably,  and  helps  him  at 
juft  turns,  in  order  to  make  him  mark  his 
time  or  motions  juftly. — The  barb  knows  the 
aid;  he  obeys  or  anfwers  the  aids,  he  takes 
them  finely. — You  do  not  give  the  aids  of 
the  cavefon  wiih  diferetion ; you  make  a 
correction  of  them,  which  will  baulk  your 
horfe.  Sec  Brauieler. 

Inner  Aids,  Outer  Aids.  The  inner 
heel,  inner  leg,  inner  rein,  &c.  are  called 
inner  aids  ; the  outer  heel,  outer  leg,  outer 
rein.  See.  are  called  outer  aids.  See  Helps. 

AIR,  is  a cadence  and  liberty  of  motion, 
accommodated  to  the  natural  difpofition  of 
the  horfe,  which  makes  him  work  in  the 
manage  and  rife  with  obedience,  meafure, 
and  juftnefs  of  time.  Some  riding  mafters 
take  the  word  Air  in  a ftridl  fenfe,  as  figni- 
fying  the  manage  that  is  higher,  flower,  and 
more  artful  or  defigned  than  the  /erra  a terra  i 
but  others  give  it  a larger  fignification,  in- 
cluding under  that  fenfe,  a terra  a terra ; for 
if  a horfe  manages  well  in  a terra  a terra,  they 


fay  the  horfeman  has  happily  hit  the  air  of 
the  horfe ; in  general,  the  walk,  trot,  and 
gallop,  are  not  accounted  airs,  and  yet  fome 
very  good  riding-mafters  would  underftand 
by  air,  the  motion  of  the  horfe’s  legs  upon  a 
gallop.  For  inftance,  they  will  fay  fuch  a 
horfe  has  not  the  natural  air;  that  is,  he 
bends  his  fore  legs  too  little;  you  ftiould  give 
or  form  an  air  to  your  horfe,  for  he  has  no 
natural  air,  and  fince  his  haunches  are  very 
good,  he  is  capable  of  the  manage,  if  you  do 
but  learn  him  an  air. 

All  your  horfes  have  an  air  naturally  ; that 
is,  they  have  motion  enough  with  their  fore 
legs  to  take  a cadence,  if  they  are  put  to  work 
at  terra  a terra  : — this  horfe  always  takes  his 
lefTon  with  his  own  air  : — fix,  or  confirm, 
that  horfe  in  the  air  he  has  taken  : — this  forrel 
takes  the  air  of  the  curvets,  but  that  prefents 
himfelf  with  an  air  caprioles  : — this  mare  has 
no  inclination  nor  difpofition  to  thefe  airs:  are 
terms  ufed  in  the  manage.  See  Pesate. 

Fligh  airs,  or  high  manage,  are  the  mo- 
tions of  a horfe  that  rifes  higher  than  terra  a 
terra,  and  works  at  curvets,  balotades,  crou- 
pades,  and  caprioles.  Jn  regard  that  horfe 
has  the  beginning  or  firft  fteps  of  raifed  airs, 
and  of  himfelf  affedts  a high  manage,  you 
ought  to  ufe  this  his  difpofition  difcreetly, 
that  he  may  not  be  diflieartened  or  baulked  ; 
for  your  high  airs  make  a horfe  angry  when 
he  is  too  much  put  to  it ; and  you  ought  to 
fupply  his  fhoulders  very  well  before  you 
put  him  to  leap.  See  Pesate  and  Leaping. 

AIRING  OF  Horses.  Airing  brings  fe^ 
veral  advantages  to  horfes. 

Firji,  It  purifies  their  blood,  (if  the  air 
be  clean  and  pure)  it  purges  th>.  body  from 
many  grofs  and  fuffocating  humours,  and 
fo  hardens  and  enfeams  a horfe’s  fat,  that  it 
is  not  near  fo  liable  to  be  diffoived  by  ordi- 
nary exercife. 

Secondly.  It  teaches  him  how  to  let  his  wind 
take  equally,  and  keep  time  with  the  other 
adtions  and  motions  of  his  body. 

Thirdly  It  fharpens  the  appetite,  and  pro- 
vokes the  ftomach  (which  is  of  great  advan- 
tage both  to  gallopers  and  hunters,  which  are 
apt  to  lofe  their  ftomach  either  through  ex- 
cefs  or  want  of  exercife  :)  for  the  fharpnefs 
of  the  air  will  drive  the  horfe’s  natural  heat 
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from  the  outward  to  the  inward  parts,  which 
heat,  by  furthering  concodion,  creates  an  ap- 
petite. 

^Markham  direds,  if  a horfe  be  very  fat,  to 
air  him  before  fun-rife,  and  after  fun-fetting ; 
and  another  author  fays,  that  nothing  is  more 
wholefome  than  early  and  late  airings : others 
again  do  not  approve  of  this,  and  urge,  that 
as  all  things  that  any  ways^hinder  the  ftrength 
and  vigour  of  nature  are  to  be  avoided ; now 
that  extremity  of  cold,  and  being  out  early  and 
late  do  fo,  is  evidently  feen  by  horfes  that  run 
abroad  all  winter,  which  however  hardly  bred 
and  kept  with  the  beft  care  and  fodder,  yet 
cannot  by  any  means  be  advanced  to  fo  good 
cafe  in  winter,  as  an  indifferent  pafture  wifi 
raife  them  to  in  fummer  ; and  as  this  holds 
true  of  nodturnal  colds,  it  muft  needs  be  veri- 
fied in  fome  proportionate  meafure  of  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  dews,  and  that  piercing  cold 
which  is  obferved  to  be  more  intenfe  at  the 
opening  and  clofe  of  the  day,  than  any  part  of 
the  night. 

Befides  that,  the  dews  and  moifl  rimes  do  as 
much  injury  to  a horfe  as  the  fharpeft  colds  or 
frofls,  and  if  a horfe  is  any  ways  inclinable  to 
catarrhs,  rheums,  or  any  other  cold  diflempers, 
he  is  apt  to  have  the  humours  augmented,  and 
the  difeafe  fenfibly  increafed  by  thefe  early  and 
late  airings.  • 

But  if  he  be  not  had  forth  to  air  till  the  fun 
be  rifen,  it  will  cheat  his  fpirits ; and  it  is  feen 
that  all  horfes  love  the  fun’s  warmth,  as  in 
thofe  that  lie  out  a-nights,  who  will  repair  to 
thofe  places  where  they  can  have  mofl  benefit 
of  the  beams  of  the  fun,  after  he  is  rifen,  to 
relieve  them  from  the  coldnefs  of  the  preced- 
ing night. 

And  befides  the  benefit  of  the  fun,  the  air 
will  be  more  mild  and  temperate,  as  that  it  will 
rather  invigorate  than  prey  upon  his  fpirits, 
and  more  increafehis  flrength  than  impair  it. 

And  as  for  bringing  down  a horfe’s  fat,  we 
need  not  be  at  a lofs  for  that,  and  to  keep  him 
from  being  purfive,  and  too  high  in  fleih  ; to 
reduce  him  to  cleannefs,  and  a more  mode- 
rate ftate  of  body  ; for  it  is  but  keeping  him 
out  fo  much  longer  at  a time,  both  morning 
and  evening,  and  yon  will  undoubtedly  obtain 
your  end  by  fuch  long  airing,  joined  with  true 
found  heats ; and  it  is  from  the  length  of  air- 
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ings  that  you  mufi:  expedf  to  bring  your  horfe 
to  a perfe^  wind  and  true  courage. 

AIRY,  or  AERY,  a term  uled  to  exprefs 
the  reft  of  a hawk  or  eagle. 

AMBLING ; a motion  in  a horfe  that  Is 
much  defired,  very  ufeful,  but  not  cafily  to  be 
obtained  the  right  way,  notwithftanding  the 
vain  confidence  of  the  various  profefifors  of  it, 
who,  though  they  fo  confidently  alfert  the  fuc- 
cefs,  yet  differ  in  their  methods  toeffedfit: 
for  fome  will  teach  it  in  new  ploughed  fields ; 
others  will  teach  a horfe  to  amble  from  the 
gallop  ; many  ufe  no  better  way  for  it  than  by 
weights. 

Some  amble  in  hand,  not  ridden  ; others  by 
the  help  of  thinner  fhoes,  made  on  purpofe  : 
many  fold  fine  foft  lifts  about  the  gambrels  of 
the  horfe ; fome  amble  by  the  hand  only,  others 
ufe  the  tramel,  which  indeed  if  rightly  ma- 
naged is  good  : but  the  beft  way  of  all  is  to 
try  with  your  hands,  by  a gentle  and  deliberate 
racking  and  thrufting  of  the  horfe  forward,  by 
helping  him  in  the  weak  part  of  the  mouth 
with  your  fnaffle,  which  muft  be  fmooth,  big, 
and  full ; and  corredVing  him  firft  on  one  fide, 
then  on  another,  with  the  calves  of  your  legs, 
and  fometimes  with  a fpur. 

If  you  can  make  him  of  himfelf  fall  into  an 
amble,  tho’  fhuftling  diforderly,  there  will  be 
much  labour  faved  ; for  that  aptnefs  to  amble 
will  make  him,  with  more  eafe  and  lefs  danger 
in  the  ufe  of  the  tramel,  find  the  motion  with- 
out ftumbling  or  amazement ; but  if  you  find 
he  will  by  no  means  either  apprehend  the  mo- 
tions or  intentions,  then  ftruggle  not  with  the 
animal,  but  fall  to  the  ufe  of  the  tramel,  which 
fee  for  that  purpofe  under  Tr ajviel.  See  Rules 
for  Buying  Horfes. 

AMPHIBIOUS  Animals,  are  fuch  as  live 
partly  on  the  land  and  partly  in  the  water,  as 
badgers,  otters,  ducks,  &c. 

ANBLTRY,  or  AMBURY ; a kind  of  wen, 
or  fpungy  wart,  growing  upon  any  part  of  a 
horfe’s  body,  full  of  blood  ; the  manner  of 
curing  of  which,  is  to  tye  it  about  hard  with 
a thread,  or  rather  with  a horfehair,  and  in 
eight  days  it  will  fall  off,  then  ftrew  upon  it 
the  powder  of  verdigreafe  to  kill  it  a.t  the  root, 
and  heal  it  up  again  with  green  ointment ; but 
if  it  be  fo  flat  that  nothing  can  be  bound 
about  it,  then  take  it  away  with  an  incifion- 
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knife  clofe  to  the  fkin,  or  elfe  burn  it  with  a 
lharp  hot  iron,  cutting  it  round  fo  deep  as  to 
leave  none  of  the  root  behind  ; and  after  hav- 
ing  applied  turpentine  and  hog’s  lard  melted 
together,  heal  it  up  as  before:  but  if  this 
wart  grows  in  a linewy  part,  where  a hot  iron 
is  Improi>er,  eat  out  the  core  with  oil  of  vi- 
triol, or  white  fublimate,  then  flop  the  hole 
with  flax  dipt  in  the  white  of  an  egg,  for  a day 
or  two,  and  at  laft  dry  it  up  with  unflacked 
lime  and  honey. 

Or,  for  thefe  warts  put  three  ounces  of  pow- 
der of  copperas  in  a crucible,  with  one  ounce 
of  arfenic  powdered  ; place  the  crucible  in  the 
middle  of  a charcoal  fire,  flirring  the  fubftance, 
but  carefully  avoid  the  malignant  fleams  : 
when  the  matter  appears  fomewhat  reddifh, 
take  the  crucible  off  the  fire,  and  after  it  is 
cool,  break  and  beat  the  matter  into  a very 
fine  powder,  incorporate  four  ounces  of  this 
powder  with  five  ounces  of  album  rifis,  and 
make  an  ointment  to  be  applied  cold  to  warts, 
anointing  them  lightly  every  day,  and  they 
will  fall  off  like  kernels  of  nuts,  without  cauf- 
ing  any  fwellings  in  the  legs,  if  the  applica- 
tion be  ordered  fo  as  only  the  warts  be  anoint- 
ed, and  the  horfebenot  worked  or  ridden  dur- 
ing the  cure  : and  after  the  warts  fall  off,  drefs 
the  fore  with  the  Countefs’s  ointment ; which 
fee  defcribed  under  its  proper  head. 

ANGLING,  is  an  art,  which  as  it  pleads 
great  antiquity,  fo  the  knowledge  thereof  is 
with  much  difficulty  to  be  obtained  ; but  fome 
obfervations  concerning  it  will  not  be  amifs. 
And  firfi,  the  angler  muft  remember  by  no 
means  to  fiffi  in  light  and  dazzling  apparel, 
but  hiscloathing  mult  be  of  adarkorlky  colour ; 
and  at  the  places  where  he  ufes  to  angle,  he  j 
fhould  once  in  four  or  five  days  call  in  corn  | 
boiled  foft;  if  for  carp  or  tench,  oftner;  he  ^ 
may  alfo  call  in  garbage,  beafts  livers,  worms  ; 
chopt  in  pieces,  or  grains  fteeped  in  blood  and  j 
dried,  which  will  attraft  the  fiffi  thither:  and 
in  fifiiing,  to  keep  them  together,  throw  in 
half  a handful  of  grains  of  ground  malt, 
which  muft  be  done  in  ftill  water ; but  in  a 
ftream  you  muft  call  your  grains  above  your 
hook,  and  not  about  it,  for  as  they  float  from  the 
hook,  fo  will  they  draw  the  fiffi  after  them. 
Now  if  you  would  bait  a ftream,  get  fome  tin 
boxes  made  full  of  holes  no  bigger  than  juft 
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fit  for  a worm  to  creep  through,  which  fill 
therewith,  and  having  faftened  a plummet 
to  fink  them.,  place  them  into  the  ftream,  with 
a firing  faftened  thereto,  that  they  may  be 
drawn  out  at  pleafure ; by  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
holes  aforefaid,  the  worms  can  crawl  out  but 
very  leifurely,  and  as  they  crawl  the  fifh  will 
refort  about  them. 

Now  if  in  a ftream  you  w'ould  bait  for  fal- 
mon,  trout,  umber,  or  the  like,  tske  fome 
blood,  and  therewith  incorporate  fine  clay, 
barley  and  malt,  ground,  adding  fome  water, 
all  which  make  into  a pafte  with  ivy  gum,  then 
form  It  into  cakes  and  caft  them  Into  the  ftream : 
if  you  find  your  bait  take  no  effeeft  in  attraft- 
ing  of  the  fiffi,  you  may  conclude  fome  pike 
or  perch  lurk  there  to  feize  his  prey,  for  fear 
of  which  the  fiffi  dare  not  venture  thereabout ; 
take  therefore  your  troll,  and  let  your  bait  be 
eirher  brandlings  or  lob-worms,  or  you  may 
ufe  gentles  or  minnows,  which  they  will  greedi- 
ly fnap  at. 

As  for  your  rod,  it  muft  be  kept  neither  too 
dry  nor  too  moift,  left  the  one  make  it  brittle, 
and  the  other  rotten ; and  if  it  be  fultry  dry 
weather,  wet  your  rod  a little  before  you 
angle,  and  having  ftruck  a good  fifli,  keep 
your  rod  bent,  and  that  will  hinder  him  from 
running  to  the  end  of  the  line,  whereby  he 
will  either  break  his  hold  or  hook  ; and  if 
you  would  know  what  bait  the  fiffi  loves  beft, 
at  the  time  of  your  fiffiing,  when  you  have 
taken  one,  flit  the  gill,  and  open  and  take  out 
the  ftomach,  opening  it  without  bruifing,  and 
there  you  will  find  what  he  fed  on  lafi,  and 
had  a fancy  to,  whereby  you  may  bait  your 
hook  accordingly. 

When  you  fifli,  ffielter  yourfelf  under  fome 
bufh  or  tree,  fo  far  from  the  brink  of  the  river, 
that  you  can  only  difeern  your  float ; for  fifh 
are  timorous,  and  very  eafy  to  be  affrighted  ; 
and  you  will  experimentally  find  the  beft  way 
of  angling  with  a fly,  is  down  the  river,  and 
not  up ; neither  need  you  ever  make  above 
fix  trials  in  a place,  either  with  fly  or  ground 
bait,  when  you  angle  for  trout,  for  by  that 
time  he  will  either  offer  or  take,  or  refufe  the 
bait,  and  not  ftir  at  all;  but  if  you  would  have 
fifh  bite  eagerly,  and  without  fufpicion,  you 
may  prefent  them  with  fuch  baits  as  they  are 
naturally  inclined  to,  and  in  ftich  manner  as 
C they 
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they  are  accuflomed  to  receive  them ; and  if 
you  ufe  paiies  for  baits  you  muft  add  flax  or 
wool,  with  which  mix  a little  butter  to  pre- 
ferve  it  from  walhingofF  the  hook  : and  lallly, 
obferve, 

That  the  eyes  of  fuch  fifhes  as  you  kill,  are 
moft,  excellent  baits  on  the  hook  for  almoft  all 
forts  of  filh. 

/or  Fly-fishing,  with  a Lljl  of  fuch 

neceffary  Ingredients  as  Angler  f could  be 

fnppHed  with. 

Firfl,  let  your  rod  be  light,  and  very  gentle, 
the  bcfl  are  of  two  pieces,  (See  the  article 
ROD)  and  let  not  your  line  exceed,  (efpeci 
ally  for  three  or  four  links  next  to  the  hook} 
three  or  four  hairs  at  the  mod,  though  you 
may  fifh  a little  llronger  above  in  the  upper 
part  of  your  line  : but  if  vou  can  attain  to 
angle  with  one  hair,  you  fnall  have  more  rifes 
and  catch  more  filh.  You  mud  be  fure  not 
to  cumber  yourfelf  with  too  long  a line,  as 
mod  do : and  before  you  begin  to  angle,  en- 
deavour to  have  the  wind  on  your  back,  and 
the  fun,  if  it  fhines,  to  be  before  you,  and  to 
fiilh  down  the  dream  : and  carry  the  point  or 
top  of  your  rod  downward,  by  which  means 
the  diadow  of  yourfelf  and  rod  will  be  the  lead 
feen  to  the  fifli  ; for  the  fight  of  any  fhade 
alarms  the  fifli,  and  fpoils  your  fport,  of  which 
you  mud  take  great  care.  In  the  middle  of 
Marchf  till  which  time  a man  fliould  not  catch 
a trout,  or  in  April,  if  the  w^eather  be  dark, 
or  a little  cloudy,  the  bed  fifhing  is  with  the 
palmcr-w'orm,  but  of  thefe  there  are  divers 
kinds,  or  at  lead  of  divers  colours ; thefe  and 
the  May-?iy  are  the  ground  of  all  fly-angling, 
which  are  to  be  thus  made  : 

Firfl,  you  mud  arm  your  hook  with  the  line 
in  the  infide  of  it,  then  take  your  fciffars,  and 
cut  fo  much  of  a brown  mallard’s  feather  as  in 
your  own  reafon  wull  make  the  wings  of  it,  you 
having  withal  regard  to  the  bignefs  or  little- 
nefs  of  your  hook;  then  lay  the  outm.od  part 
of  your  feather  next  to  your  hook,  then  the 
point  of  your  feather  next  the  fliank  of  your 
hook;  and  having  fo  done  whip  it  three  or 
four  times  about  the  hook  with  the  fame  filk 
with  which  your  hook  was  armed  ; and  hav- 
ing made  the  filk  d.d,  take  the  hackle  of  a 


cock  or  capon’s  neck,  ora  plover’s  top,  which 
is  ufually  better  ; take  off  the  one  fide  of  the 
feather,  and  then  take  the  hackle,  filk,  or 
crewel,  gold  or  filver  thread,  make  thefe  fad 
at  the  bent  of  the  hook  ; that  is  to  fay,  below 
your  arming;  then  you  mud  take  the  hackle, 
the  filver  or  gold  thread,  and  work  it  up  to  the 
wings,  fhifting  or  dill  removing  your  finger, 
as  you  turn  the  filk  about  the  hook  ; and  dill 
lotiking  at  every  flop  or  turn,  that  your  gold, 
or  what  materials  foever  you  make  your  fly  of, 
do  lie  right  and  neatly  ; and  if  you  find  they 
do  fo,  when  you  have  made  the  head,  make 
all  fad  : then  work  your  hackle  up  to  the  head, 
and  make  that  fad  ; and  with  a.  needle  or  pin 
divide  the  wing  into  two,  with  the  arming  filk 
whip  it  about  crofs  ways  betwixt  the  wings, 
and  with  your  thumb  you  mud  turn  the  point 
of  the  feather  towards  the  bent  of  the  hook, 
and  work  three  or  four  times  about  the  fhank 
of  the  hook,  view'  the  proportion,  and  if  all  be 
neat  and  to  your  liking,  faden. 

Indeed,  no  diredfion  can  be  given  to  make 
a man  of  a dull  capacity  able  to  make  a fly 
well  ; and  yet  this,  with' a little  pradtice,  will 
help  an  ingenious  angler  in  a great  degree: 
but  to  fee  a fly  made  by  an  artitt  in  that  kind, 
is  the  bed  inflrudtion  to  make  St ; and  then  an 
ingenious  angler  may  walk  by  the  river  and 
mark  what  flies  fall  on  the  water  that  day  and 
catch  one  of  them,  if  be  fees  the  trout  leap  at 
a fly  of  that  kind  ; having  always  hooks  ready 
hung  with  him,  and  having  a bag  alfo  al- 
ways with  him,  with  bear’s  hair,  or  the  hair 
of  a brow'n  or  fad-coloured  heifer,  hackles  of 
a cock  or  capon,  feveral  coloured  filks  and 
crewel  to  make  the  body  of  the  fly,  the  fea- 
thers of  a drake’s  head,  black  or  brown  fheep’s 
wool,  or  hog’s  wool,  or  hair,  thread  of  gold 
and  of  filver ; filk  of  feveral  colours,  efpecially 
fad-coloured,  to  make  the  fly’s  head  ; and 
there  be  alfo  other  coloured  feathers,  both  of 
little  birds  and  of  fpeckled  fowl  ; having  thofe 
with  him  in  a bag,  and  trying  to  make  a fly, 
though  he  mifs  at  fird,  yet  fhall  he  at  the  lad 
hit  it  better,  even  to  fuch  a perfection,  as 
none  can  well  teach  him;  and  if  he  hit  to 
make  his  fly  right,  and  have  the  luck  to  find 
alfo  where  there  is  a dore  of  trouts,  a dark 
day,  and  a right  wind,  he  will  catch  fuch 
numbers  of  them,  as  will  encourage  him  to 
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grow  more  and  more  in  love  with  the  art  of 
fl3r-making. 

Not  having  particularly  enumerated  the 
materials  neceffary  for  fly-making,  it  will  not 
be  improper,  once  for  all,  to  do  it.  Firfl:, 
you  mull  be  provided  with  bear’s  hair  of  di- 
vers colours;  as  grey,  dun,  light  and  dark 
coloured,  with  bright  brown,  and  that  which 
fhines : alfo  camel’s  hair,  dark,  light,  and 

of  a colour  between  both  ; badger’s  hair,  or 
fur ; fpaniel’s  hair  from  behind  the  ear,  ligJit 
and  dark  brown,  blackifh  and  black : hog’s 
down,  which  may  be  had,  about  Chriftmas, 
of  butchers,  or  rather  of  thofe  that  make 
brawn;  it  Ihould  be  plucked  from  under  the 
throat,  and  other  foft  places  of  the  hog,  and 
muft  be  of  the  following  colours,  vi%.  black, 
red,  whitilh,  and  fandy ; and  for  other  co- 
lours, you  may  get  them  dyed  at  a dyer’s ; 
feal’s  fur  is  to  be  had  at  the  trunk-maker’s; 
get  this  alfo  dyed  of  the  colours  of  cow’s  and 
calf’s  hair,  in  all  the  different  fhades,  from 
the  light  to  the  darkefl;  brown;  you  w'ill  then 
never  need  cow’s  or  calf’s  hair;  both  which 
are  harfli,  and  will  never  work  kindly,  nor 
lie  bandfomely : get  mohairs,  black,  blue, 
purple,  white,  violet ; Ifabella,  which  co- 
lour is  defcribed  as  of  a bright  gold  colour 
purple;  philomot,  ivom  feuille  morte,  a dead, 
leaf,  yellow  and  orange  : camlets,  both  hair 
and  worfted,  blue,  yellow,  dun,  light  and 
dark  brown,  red,  violet,  purple,  black,  horfe- 
flefh,  pink,  and  orange  colours.  Some  re- 
commend the  hair  of  abortive  colts  and  calves ; 
but  feal’s  fur,  dyed  as  above,  is  much  better. 

A piece  of  an  old  Turkey  carpet  will  fur- 
niflb  excellent  dubbing,  untwifl  the  yarn,  and 
pick  out  the  wool,  carefully  feparating  the 
different  colours,  and  lay  it  by. 

Some  ufe  for  dubbing  barge-fail,  concern- 
ing which  the  reader  is  to  know,  that  the 
fails  of  weft-country  and  other  barges,  when 
old,  are  ufually  converted  into  tilts,  under 
which  there  is  almoft  a continual  fmoke  ari- 
fing  from  the  fire  and  the  fteam  of  the  beef- 
kettle  which  all  fuch  barges  carry,  and  which, 
in  time,  dies  the  tilt  of  a fine  brown  ; this 
would  be  excellent  dubbing,  but  that  the 
material  of  thefe  fails  is  Iheep’s  wool,  which 
foaks  in  the  water,  and  foon  becomes  very 
heavy  ; however,  get  of  this  as  many  different 


fhades  as  you  can,  and  have  feal’s  fur  and 
hog-wool,  dyed  to  match  them  ; which,  by 
reafon  they  are  more  turged,  ftiff  and  light, 
and  fo  float  better,  are  in  moft  cafes,  to  be 
preferred  to  worfted,  crewels,  and  indeed  to 
every  other  kind  of  wool;  and  obferve  that 
the  hog-wool  is  beft  for  large,  and  the  feal’s 
, fur  for  fmall  flies. 

Get  alfo  furs  of  the  following  animals,  viz. 
the  fquirrel,  particularly  from  his  tail ; fox 
cub,  from  the  tail  where  it  is  downy,  and  of 
an  afli-colour ; an  old  fox,  an  old  otter,  ot- 
ter cub,  badger,  fulimart  or  filmart ; a hare, 
from  the  neck,  where  it  is  of  the  colour  of 
withered  fern  ; and,  above  all,  the  yellow  fur 
of  the  martern,  from  the  gills  or  fpots  under 
the  jaws.  All  thefe,  and  almoft  every  other 
kind  of  fur,  are  eafily  got  at  the  furrier’s. 

Hackles  are  a very  important  article  in  fly'-. 
making ; they  are  the  long  flender  feathers 
that  hang  from  the  head  of  a cock  down  his 
neck  ; there  may  alfo  be  fine  ones  got  from 
near  his  tail ; be  careful  that  they  are  not 
too  rank,  which  they  are  when  the  fibres  are 
more  than  half  an  inch  long  ; and,  for  fome 
purpofes,  thefe  are  much  too  big : be  pro- 
vided with  thefe  of  the  following  colours, 
viz.  red,  dun,  yellowifh,  wdiite,  orange,  and 
perfedt  black,  and  whenever  you  meet,  alive 
or  dead,  with  a cock  of  the  game  breed, 
whofe  hackle  is  of  a ftrong  brown  red,  never 
fail  to  buy  him  ; but  obferve. that  the  feathers 
of  a cock-chicken,  be  they  ever  fo  fine  for 
flaape  and  colour,  are  good  for  little  ; for  they 
are  too  downy  and  weak  to  ftand  eredl  after 
they  are  once  wet,  and  fo  are  thofe  of  the 
Bantam  cock. 

Feathers  are  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the 
wings,  and  other  parts  of  flies  ; get  therefore 
feathers  from  the  back  and  other  parts  of  the 
wild  mallard,  or  drake,  the  feathers  of  a par- 
tridge, efpecially  thofe  red  ones  that  are  in 
the  tail : feathers  from  a cock  pheafant’s  breafl; 
and  tail,  the  wings  of  a blackbird,  a brown 
hen,  of  a ftarling,  a jay,  a land-rail,  throftle, 
a fieldfare,  and  a water  coot;  the  feathers 
from  the  crown  of  the  pewit,  plover,  or  lap- 
wing; green  and  copper-coloured  peacock’s 
and  black  oftrich  herle  ; feathers  from  a he- 
ron’s neck  and  wings ; and  remember,  that 
in  moft  inftances,  w'her-e  the  drake’s  or  wild 
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mallard’'s  feather  is  hereafter  diredted,  that 
from  a flarling’s  wing  will  do  much  better, 
as  being  of  a finer  grain,  and  lefs  fpungy. 

Be  provided  with  marking-filk  of  all  co- 
lours, fine  but  very  firong,  flaw  filk,  gold 
and  filver  flatted  wire  or  twift,  a (harp  knife, 
hooks  of  all  fizes,  hog’s  briftles  for  loops  to 
your  flies,  flioemaker’s  wax,  a large  needle  to 
raife  your  dubbing  when  flatted  with  work- 
ing, and  a fmall  but  fliarp  pair  of  fciflfars. 

And  laflly,  if  any  materials  required  in  the 
fubfequent  lift  of  flies  may  have  been  omitted 
in  the  foregoing  catalogue,  be  careful  to  add 
them  to  your  former  flock  as  often  as  you 
lhall  find  any  fuch  omiflions. 

Remember,  with  ail  your  dubbing,  to  mix 
bear’s  hair  and  hog’s  wool,  which  are  ftifF, 
and  not  apt  to  imbibe  the  water,  as  the  fine 
furs,  and  mofl  other  kind  of  dubbing  do ; 
and  remember  alfo,  that  martern’s  fur  is  the 
beft  yellow  you  can  ufe. 

The  ufe  of  a bag  is  attended  with  many 
inconveniencies,  of  which,  the  mixing  and 
wafting  your  -materials  are  not  the  leaft  ; to 
prevent  which  the  following  method  is  re- 
commended : take  a piece  of  fine  grained 
parchment,  of  feven  inches  by  nine,  and  fold 
it  fo  that  the  fize  and  proportion  of  it  will 
be  that  of  a fmall  odtavo  volume ; then  open 
it,  and  through  the  firft  leaf,  with  a fliarp 
penknife  and  ruler,  make  three  crofs  cuts,  at 
the  fame  proportionable  diftance  as  thofe  in 
Fig.  I,  in  the  of  Fishing  Implements, 
and  with  a needle  and  filk  flitch  the  two 
leaves  together,  as  in  that  figure ; let  each 
of  the  margins  be  half  an  inch  at  leaft. 

Then,  with  a pair  of  compaflTes,  take  the 
diftance  from  A to  B,  and  fet  it  in  the  middle 
of  a fmall  piece  of  parchment ; and  likewife 
fet  on  the  fame  diftance  to  the  right  and  left, 
and  at  each  extremity  cut  off,  with  a penknife 
and  ruler,  thefpare  parchment,  obferving  that 
the  fides  are  exaftly  parallel. 

At  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  top, 
make  a cut  through  the  firft  and  third  divi. 
fions,  and,  with  a pair  of  fciflars,  fnip  out 
the  loofe  pieces. 

Then  fet  on  the  diftance  from  A to  C,  and 
cut  as  before,  leaving  the  middle  divifion  an 
inch  longer  at  bottom  than  the  others  : when 
this  is  done,  your  parchment  will  have  the 
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fliape  and  proportion  of  Fig,  2.  and  you  may 
cut  the  upper  flap  as  it  appears  there. 

Be  careful  that  the  cuts,  and  indeed  all 
your  work,  are  exaftly  fquarej  and  when 
this  is  done,  turn  in  the  fides  and  ends  of 
the  parchment,  fo  cut  as  before,  and  prefs 
the  folds  with  a folding-flick,  and  you  have 
one  pocket,  fhaped  as  Fig.  3.  which  put  into 
the  firft  partition. 

Purfue  the  fame  method  with  the  fame 
pockets,  and  thofe  for  the  other  partitions ; 
and  in  this  manner  proceed  till  you  have  com- 
pleated  fix  leaves,  which  are  to  make  the  firft 
of  your  book ; the  larger  of  thefe  pockets 
are  to  hold  hog’s  wool,  feal’s  fur,  and  bear’s 
hair,  and  the  fmaller  the  finer  furs;  which 
are  thofe  of  the  martern,  fox-cub, 

In  each  of  the  fix  divifions,  in  every  leaf, 
with  a,  fadler’s  hollow  punch,  make  a hole; 
to  which  end  take  a thin  narrow  flick  of 
beach,  or  any  hardifh  wood,  and  when  the 
pocket  is  in  its  place,  put  the  flick  down  into 
the  pocket,  and,  obferving  the  center  of  the 
divifion,  give  the  punch  a fmart  blow  with  a 
mallet ; thefe  holes  will  fhew  what  is  con- 
tained in  each  of  the  pockets. 

' The  next  leaf  may  be  Angle  ; flitch  it  acrofs 
with  double  filk  diagonally,  and  crofs  thofe 
flitches  with  others,  and  the  fpaces  will  be  of 
a lozenge  fliape ; let  the  flitches  be  half  an 
inch  in  length  : into  thefe  you  are  to  tuck 
your  dubbing,  when  mixed  ready  for  ufe. 

The  next  leaf  (hould  be  double,  ftitched 
with  a margin  as  the  others ; and  though  the 
firft  fold  cut  a lozenge,  as  big  as  the  fize  will 
allow  of ; into  this  you  may  tuck  three  or 
four  wings  of  fmall  birds,  as  the  ftarling,  land- 
rail, the  throftle,  At  the  back  of  thiS' 

leaf  few  two  little  parchment  ftraps,  of  half 
an  inch  wide,  very  flrong ; through  which 
put  a fmall,  but  very  neat  and  fliarp  pair  of 
fciflfars. 

You  may,  on  another  Angle  leaf,  make 
four  or  five  crofs  bars  of  long  flitches,  through 
whichj  as  well  on  the  back  as  the  forefide, 
you  may  put  large  feathers,  namely,  thofe  of 
a cock-pheafant’s  tail,  a ruddy  brown  hen. 

The  next  three  leaves  fliould  be  double ; 
ftitch  them  through  the  middle,  from  fide  to 
fide,  and  with  the  compaffes  defcribe  a circle 
" of 
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of  about  an  inch  and  half  diameter ; cut  out 
the  parchment  within  the  circle;  under  fome 
of  the  margins,  when  the  leaves  are  Hitched 
together,  you  may  tuck  peacock’s  and  of- 
trich  herle,  and  in  others  lay  neatly  the  golden 
feathers  of  a pheafant’s  breaft,  and  the  grey 
and  dyed  yellow  mail  of  a mallard. 

Three  double  leaves  more,  with  only  two 
large  pockets  in  each,  may  be  allotted  for 
lilk  of  various  colours,- gold  and  filver  twiH, 
and  other  odd  things  ; Hx  f ngle  leaves  more 
will  compleat  your  book ; Hitch  them  from 
Hde  to  fidcj  with  diHances  of  half  an  inch,  and 
crofs  thofe  Hitches  with  others,  from  top  to 
bottom,  with  fomewhat  greater  diHances ; and 
into  every  other  fpace,  reckoning  from  top  to 
bottom,  lay  neatly  and  fmoothly  a Harling’s 
feather  ; do  the  fame  on  the  backHde,  and  fo 
for  two  leaves* 

The  other  leaf  you  may  fill  with  land-rail’s 
and  other  fmall  feathers,  plover’s  tops,  and 
red  and  black  hackles. 

The  firH  and  laH  leaves  of  your  book  may 
be  double.  Hitched  in  the  middle,  from  fide 
to  fide,  but  open  at  the  edges  : which  will 
leave  your  pockets  like  thofe  of  a common 
pocket-book  ; into  which  you  may  put  hooks, 
and  a fmall  piece  of  wax,  wrapped  in  a bit  of 
glove-leather. 

To  the  page  that  contains  the  mixed  dub- 
bings, there  Hiould  be  an  index,  referring  to 
every  divifion  contained  in  it,  and  exprefling 
what  fly  each  mixture  is  for. 

When  your  book  is  thus  prepared,  fend  it 
to  the  binder,  with  di-redtions  to  bind  it  as 
Hrong  as  poflible  ; let  him  leave  a flap  to  one 
of  the  boards,  and  faflen  it  to  a yard  of  rib- 
band to  tie  it. 

The  ufefulnefs  and  manifold  conveniencies 
of  a book  are  apparent ; and  whoever  will  be 
at  the  pains  of  making  fuch  a one  as  this>  will 
find  it  preferable  to  a magazine  bag. 

Pike  An  cling. 

The  pike  loves  a Hill,  fliady,  unfrequented 
xvater,  and  ufually  liesamongH  or  near  weeds; 
fuch  as  flags,  bulruflies,  candocks,  reeds,  or 
in  the  green  fog  that  fometimes  covers  Hand- 
ing waters,  though  he  will  fometimes  fhoot 
out  into  the  clear  Hream,  He  is  fometimes 


caught  at  the  top,  and  in  the  middle,  and 
often,  efpecially  in  cold  w'eather,  at  the 
bottom. 

Pikes  are  called  jacks  till  they  become 
twenty-four  inches  long. 

The  bait  for  pike,  befides  thofe  mentioned 
under  the  Article  Pike,  are  a fmall  trout,  the 
loach  and  miller’s  thumb,  the  head-end  of  an 
eel,  with  the  Ikin  taken  off  below  the  fins,  a 
fmall  jack,  a lob-w'orm,  and  in  winter  the 
fat  of  bacon.  And  notwdthHanding  what 
others  fay  againH  baiting  with  a perch,  it  is 
confidently  alferted,  that  pikes  have  been  taken 
w^Ith  a fmall  perch,  when  neither  a roach  nor 
bleak  would  tempt  them. 

Obferve  that  all  your  baits  for  pike  muH 
be  as  frefh  as  pofllbie.  Living  baits  you  may 
take  with  you  in  a tin  kettle,  changing  the 
water  often ; and  dead  ones  fliould  be  carried 
in  frefli  bran,  which  will  dry  up  the  moifture 
that  otherwife  would  affeft  and  rot  them. 

A method  of  fifliing  for  pike,  which  has 
been  thought  w'orthy  of  a diflin<H  treatife  ; for 
which  method,  and  for  the  fnap,  take  thefe 
diredfions-;  and  firH  for  trolling  : 

And  note  that,  in  trolling,  the  head  of  the 
bait-fifli  muH  be  at  the  bent  of  the  hook;, 
whereas,. in  fifliing  at  the  fnap,  the  hook  muH 
come  out  at  or  near  his  tail.  But  the  elTential ' 
difference  between  thefe  two  methods  is,  that 
in  the  former  the  pike  is  always  fuffered  to-' 
pouch  or  fwallow  the  bait,  but  in  the  latter 
you  are  to  Hrike  as  foon  as  he  has  taken  it. 

The  rod  for  trolling  fliould  be  about  three 
yards  and  a half  long,  wdth  a ring  at  the  top 
for  the  line  to  run  through  ; you  may  fit  a 
trolling-top  to  your  fly  rod,  which  need  only  » 
be  flronger  than  the  common  fly  top. 

Let  your  line  be  of  green  or  Iky-eoloured 
filk,  thirty  yards  in  length,  which  will  make 
it  neceflary  to  ufe  the  winch,  as  is  before  di- 
redfed,  with  a fwivel  at  the  end. 

The  common  trolling  hook  for  a living-  - 
bait,  confiHs  of  two  large  hooks,  with  one 
common  fliank,  made  of  one  piece  of  wire,  of 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  placed 
back  to  back3  fo  that  the  points  may  not 
Hand  in  a right  line,  but  incline  fo  much  in- 
wards, as  that  they  with  the  fhank  may  form 
an  angle  little  lefs  than  equilateral.  At  the 
top  of  the  lhank  is  a loop  left  in  the  bending  . 
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I'he  wire,  to  make  the  hook  double,  through 
which  is  put  a ftrong  twilled  brafs  wire  of  about 
lix  inches  long;  and  to  this  is  looped  another 
tuch  link,  but  both  fo  loofe  that  the  hook  and 
the  lower  link  may  have  room  to  play  : to  the 
end  of  the  line  fallen  a Heel  fwivel. 

But  there  is  a fort  of  trolling-hook  different 
from  that  already  deferibed,  and  to  which  it 
is  thought  preferable,  v/hich  will  require  ano- 
ther management;  this  is  no  more,  than  two 
fingle  hooks  tied  back  to  back  with  a drong 
piece  of  gimp  between  the  ilianks  ; in  the 
whipping  the  hooks  and  the  gimp  together, 
make  a fmall  loop,  and  take  into  it  two  links 
of  chain  of  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  diame- 
ter ; and  into  the  lower  link,  by  means  of  a 
fmall  ftaple  of  wire,  fallen,  by  the  greater 
end,  a bit  of  lead  of  a conical  figure,  and 
fomewhat  lltarp  at  the  point.  Thefe  hooks 
are  to  be  had  at  the  filhing-tackle  /hops  ready 
fitted  up  ; but  fee  the  form  of  them.  Fig.  5. 

This  latter  kind  of  hook  is  to  be  thus  order- 
ed, VIZ.  put  the  lead  into  the  mouth  of  the 
bait-filh,  and  few  it  up,  the  fill  will  live  fome 
time  ; and  though  the  tveight  of  the  lead  will 
keep  his  head  down,  he  will  fwim  with  near 
the  fame  eafe  as  if  at  liberty. 

But  if  you  troll  with  a dead-bait,  as  fome 
do,  for  a reafon  which  the  angler  wdll  be  glad 
to  know,  viz.  that  a living  bait  makes  too 
great  a daughter  among  the  fifh,  do  it  with  a 
hook,  of  which  the  following  contains  a 
defeription. 

Let  the  daank  be  about  lix  inches  long,  and 
leaded  from  the  middle  as  far  as  the  bent  of 
the  hook,  to  which  a piece  of  very  drong  gimp 
mud  be  fadened  by  a daple,  and  two  links  of 
chain  ; the  fliank  mud  be  barbed  like  a dart, 
and  the  lead  a quarter  of  an  inch  fquare  : the 
barb  of  the  drank  mud  dand  like  the  duke  of 
an  anchor,  which  is  placed  in  a contrary  di- 
redlion  to  that  of  the  dock.  See  Fig.  6.  Let 
the  gimp  be  about  a foot  long,  and  to  the  end 
thereof  fix  a fwivel  ; to  bait  it,  thrud  the 
barb  of  the  drank  into  the  mouth  of  the  bait- 
filh,  and  bring  it  out  at  the  fide  near  the  tail : 
when  the  barb  is  thus  brought  through,  it  can- 
not return,  and  the  fidr  will  lie  perfedlly  drait, 
a circunrdance  that  renders  the  trouble  of 
tying  the  tail  unnecelfary. 

.There  is  yet  another  fort  of  trolling-hook, 
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which  is,  indeed,  no  other  than  what  mod 
veriters  on  this  fubjedl  have  mentioned  ; 
whereas  the  others,  here  deferibed,  are  late 
improvements ; and  this  is  a hook  either  fingle 
or  double,  with  a long  drank,  leaded  about 
three  inches  up  the  wire  with  a piece  of  lead 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch  fquare  at  the  greater 
or  lower  end  ; dx  to  the  drank  an  armed  wire 
about  eight  inches  long  : to  bait  this  hook 
thrud  your  wire  into  the  mouth  of  the  fidr, 
quite  through  his  belly,  and  out  at  his  tail, 
placing  the  wire  fo  as  that  the  point  of  the 
hook  may  be  even  with  the  belly  of  the  bait- 
ddi,  and  then  tie  the  tail  of  the  fidr  w'ith 
drong  thread,  to  the  wire;  fome  fallen  it  with 
a needle  and  thread,  which  is  a neat  way. 

Both  with  the  troll  and  at  the  fnap,  cut. 
away  one  of  the  fins  of  the  bait-fidr  clofe  at 
the  gills,  and  another  behind  the  vent  on  the 
contrary  fide,  which  will  make  it  play  the 
better. 

The  bait  being  thus  fixed,  is  to  be  thrown 
in,  and  kept  in  condant  motion  in  the  water, 
fometimes  fuffered  to  fink,  then  gradually 
raifed  ; now  drawn  with  the  dream,  and  then 
againd  it,  fo  as  to  counterfeit  the-  motion  of  a 
fmall  fidr  in  fvvimming.  If  a pike  is  near,  he 
midakes  the  bait  for  a living  filh,  feizes  it 
with  prodigious  greedinefs,  goes  off  with  it  to 
his  hold,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  pouches  it. 
When  he  has  thus  fwallowed  the  bait  you  wall 
fee  the  line  move,  which  is  the  fignal  for 
driking  him  ; do  this  with  two  drong  jerks, 
and  then  play  him. 

The  other  way  of  taking  pike,  wz.  with  the 
fnap,  is  as  follows  : 

Let  the  rod  be  twelve  feet  long,  very  drong 
and  taper,  with  a drong  loop  at  the  top  to 
fallen  your  line  to  ; your  line  mud  be  about  a 
foot  fhorter  than  the  rod,  and  much  dronger 
than  the  trolling-line. 

And  here  it  is  necedary  to  be  remembered, 
that  there  are  two  \yays  of  fnapping  for  pike, 
viz.  with  the  live  and  with  the  dead  fnap. 

For  the  live  fnap,  there  is  no  kind  of  hook 
fo  proper  as  the  double  fpring  hook  ; the  form 
whereof,  in  two  views,  is  given  in  the  plates 
Fig.  7.  and  8.  To  bait  it,  nothing  more  is 
necedary  than  to  hang  the  bait-fifir  fad  by  the 
back-fin  to  the  middle  hook,  where  he  will 
live  a long  time. 
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Of  hooks  for  the  dead-fimp  there  are  many 
kinds.  Fig.  9.  of  the  plate  is  a reprefentation 
of  one,  which  after  repeated  trials,  has  been 
found  to  excel  all  others  hitherto  known  ; the, 
defcription  and  ufe  of  it  is  as  follows,  viz. 
Whip  two  hooks,  of  about  three  eighths  of  an 
inch  in  the  bent,  to  a p'iece  of  gimp,  in  the 
manner  diredled  for  that  trolling-hook,  a view 
of  which  is  given  in  the  plate,  Fig.  5.  Then 
take  a piece  of  lead,  of  the  fame  fize  and  fi- 
gure as  diredted  for  the  trolling-hook  above 
mentioned,  and  drill  a hole  through  it  from 
end  to  end  : to  bait  it,  take  a long:;  needle,  or 
wire;  enter  it  in  at  the  fide,  about  half  an 
inch  above  the  tail,  and  with  it  pais  the  gimp 
between  the  fkin  and  the  ribs  of  the  filh,  bring 
it  out  at  his  mouth  ; then  put  the  lead  over 
the  gimp,  draw  it  down  into  the  filh’s  throat, 
and  prefs  his  mouth  clofe,  and  then,  having  a 
fwivel  to  your  line,  hang  on  the  gimp. 

In  throwing  the  bait,  obferve  the  rules 
given  for  trolling;  but  remember,  that  the 
more  you  keep  it  in  motion,  the  nearer  it  re- 
fembles  a living  filh. 

When  you  have  a bite,  ftrike  immediately 
the  contrary  way  to  that  which  the  head  of  the 
pike  lies,  or  to  which  he  goes  with  the  bait ; if 
you  cannot  find  which  way  his  head  lies,  ftrike 
upright  w'ith  two  fmart  jerks,  retiring  back- 
wards as  faftas  you  can,  till  you  have  brought 
him  to  a landing  place,  and  then  do  as  before 
diredted. 

As  the  pike  fpawns  in  March^  and  before 
that  month  rivers  are  feldom  in  order  for  fifh- 
ing,  it  will  hardly  be  worth  while  to  begin 
trolling  till  Jpril;  after  the  weeds  will  be  apt 
to  be  troublefome.  But  the  prime  month  in  the 
year  for  trolling  \%  October,  when  the  pike  are 
fattened  by  their  fummer’s  feed,  the  weeds 
are  rotted,  and  by  the  falling  of  the  waters  the 
' harbours  of  the  fifh  are  eafily  found. 

Chufe  to  troll  in  clear,  and  not  muddy 
water,  and  in  windy  weather,  if  the  wind  be 
not  eafterly 

Some  ufe  in  trolling  and  fnapping  two  or 
more  fwivels  to  their  line,  by  means  whereof 
the  twilling  of  the  line  is  prevented,  the  bait 
plays  more  freely,  and,  though  dead,  is  made 
to  appear  as  if  alive;  which,  in  rivers,  is 
doubtlefs  an  excellent  way:  but  thofe  who  can 
like  to  fifh  in  ponds  or  ftill  waters,  will  find 
very  little  occalion  for  more  than  one. 


The  pike  is  alfo  to  be  caught  with  a min- 
now, for  which  method  take  the  following  di- 
redlions : 

Get  a fingle  hook,  ftender,  and  long  in  the 
lhank  ; let  it  referable  the  fnape  of  a fhepherd’s 
crook ; put  lead  upon  it,  as  thick  near  the 
bent  as  will  go  into  the  minnow's  mouth  ; 
place  the  point  of  the  hook  directly  up  the 
face  of  the  filh  ; let  the  rod  be  as  long  as  you 
can  handfomelv  manage,  vrith  a line  of  the 
fame  length,  call  up  and  down,  and  manag: 
it  as  when  you  troll  with  any  other  bait : if, 
when  the  pike  has  taken  your  bait,  he  runs  to 
the  end  of  the  line  before  he  hath  p-orp-ed  it, 
do  not  ftrike,  but  hold  ftill  only,  ard  he  will 
return  back  and  fwallow  it : but  if  you  ufe 
that  bait  with  a troll,  I rather  prefer  it  before 
any  bait  that  I know. 

In  landing  a pike  great  caution  is  ncceftary, 
for  his  bite  is  efteemed  venomous  : the  beft 
and  fafeft  hold  you  can  take  of  him  is  by  the 
head,  in  doing  which,  place  your  thumb  and 
finger  in  his  eyes. 

If  you  go  any  great  diftance  from  home,  you 
w'ill  find  it  neceflary  to  carry  with  you  iuany 
more  things  than  are  here  enumerated,  moft 
of  which  may  be  very  w^ell  contained  in  a 
, wicker  panier  of  about  twelve  inches  wide, and 
eight  high,  and  put  into  a hawking-bag,  of 
the  form  as  in  Fig.  10.  The’  following  is  a 
lift  of  the  moft  material  ingredients  : A rod 
with  a fpare  top,  lines  coiled  up,  and  neatly 
laid  in  round  flat  boxes ; fpare  links,  fingle 
hairs,  w'axed  thread,  and  filk  ; plummets  of 
various  fixes,  of  the  form  of  Fig.  1 1.  floats  of 
all  kinds,  and  fpare  caps : wmrm-bags  and  a 
gentle-box.  Fig.  12.  in  the  Plate  : hooks  of  all 
fixes,  fome  whipped  to  fingle  hairs  ; fhot, 
ftxoe-maker’s  w^ax,  in  a very  frnall  gallipot 
covered  with  a bit  of  leather  ; a clearing  ring, 
tied  to  about  fix  yards  of  ftrong  cord,  of  the 
fhape  of  Fig.  13.  the  ufe  of  this  is  to  difengage 
your  hook  when  it  has  caught  a w'eed,  fffr.  in 
which  cafe  take  off  the  butt  ol  your  rod  and 
flip  the  ring  over  the  remaining  joints,  and 
holding  it  by  the  cord,  let  it  gently  fall ; a 
landing  net,  the  hoop  whereof  muft  be  of  iron, 
and  made  with  joints  ro  fold,  in  the  ftiape  of 
Fig.  14.  and  a focket  to  hold  a ftaft',  Fig.  15. 
Take  with  you  alfo  fuch  baits  as  you  intend  to 
ufe.  That  you  may  keep  your  fifh  alive,  be 
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provided  with  a fmall.hoop-net  to  draw  clofe  to 
the  top,  and  never  be  without  a lharp  knife 
and  a pair  of  fciffars  ; and  if  you  mean  to  ufe 
the  artificial  fly,  have  your  fly-book  always 
with  you. 

And  for  the  more  convenient  keeping  and 
carriage  of  lines,  links,  Angle  hairs,  &c.  take 
a piece  of  parchment  or  vellum,  feven  inches 
by  ten  ; on  the  longer  fides  fet  off  four  inches, 
and  then  fold  it  crofs-wife,  fo  as  to  leave  a 
flip  of  two  inches,  of  which  hereafter ; then 
take  eight  or  ten  pieces  of  parchment,  of  feven 
inches  by  four,  put  them  into  the  parchment 
or  vellum,  fo  folded,  and  few  up  the  ends  i 
then  cut  the  flap  rounding,  and  fold  it  down 
like  a pocket-book  ; laflly,  you  may,  if  you 
pleafe,  bind  the  ends  and  round  the  flap  with 
red  tape. 

And  having  feveral  of  thefe  cafes,  you  may 
fill  them  with  lines,  &c.  proper  for  every  kind 
of  filhing;  always  remembering  to  put  into 
each  of  them  a gorger,  or  fmall  piece  of  cane, 
of  five  inches  long,  and  a quarter  of  an  inch 
wide,  with  a notch  at  each  end;  with  this, 
when  a filh  has  gorged  your  hook,  you  may, 
by  putting  it  down  his  throat  till  you  feel  the 
hook,  and  holding  the  line  tight  while  you 
prefs  it  down,  eafily  difengage  it. 

And  if  you  fhould  chance  to  break  your  top, 
or  any  other  part  of  your  rod,  take  the  follow- 
ing diredtions  for  mending  it  ; cut  the  two 
broken  ends  with  a long  flope,  fo  that  they  fit 
neatly  together;  then  fpread  fome  wax  very 
thin  on  each  flope,  and,  with  waxed  thread  or 
fiik,  according  as  the  fize  of  the  broken  part 
requires,  bind  them  very  neatly  together  : to 
fallen  ofif,  lay  the  fore  finger  of  your  left  hand 
over  the  binding,  and,  with  your  right,  make 
four  turns  of  the  thread  over  it : then  pafs  the 
end  of  your  thread  between  the  under  fide  of 
your  finger  and  rod,  and  draw  your  finger 
away  ; laflly,  with  the  fore  finger  and  thumb 
of  your  right  hand,  take  hold  of  the  firfl  of 
the  turns,  and  gathering  as  much  of  it  as  you 
can,  bind  on  till  the  three  remaining  turns  are 
wound  off,  and  then  take  hold  of  the  end, 
which  you  had  before  put  through,  and  then 
draw  clofe.  See  Fig.  1 6*,  17. 

For  whipping  on  a hook  take  the  following 
direcflions : place  the  hook  betwixt  the  fore 
finger  and  thumb  of  your  left  hand,  and,  with 


your  right,  give  the  waxed  filk  thi'ee  or  four 
turns  round  the  lhank  of  the  hook ; then  lay 
the  end  of  the  hair  on  theinfide  of  the  lhank, 
and  with  your  right  hand  whip  down,  as  in 
Fig.  18  ; when  you  are  within  about  four  turns 
of  the  bent  of  the  hook,  take  the  fliank  be- 
tween the  fore  finger  and  thumb  of  your  left 
hand,  and  place  the  end  of  the  filk  clofe  by 
it,  holding  them  both  tight,  and  leaving  the 
end  to  hang  down,  then  draw  the  other  part 
of  the  filk  into  a large  loop,  and,  with  your 
right  hand  turning  backwards,  as  in  Fig.  19, 
continue  the  whipping  for  four  turns,  and  draw 
the  end  of  the  filk,  which  has  all  this  while 
hung  down  under  the  root  of  your  left  thumb, 
clofe,  and  twitch  it  offl  ^ 

To  tie  a water  knot,  lay  the  end  of  one  of 
your  hairs  about  five  inches  or  lefs,  over  that 
of  the  other,  and  through  the  loop,  which 
you  would  make  to  tie  them  in  the  common 
way,  pafs  the  long  and  the  flaort  end  of  the 
hairs,  which  will  lie  to  the  right  of  the  loop, 
twice,  and  wetting  the  knot  with  your  tongue 
draw  it  clofe,  and  cut  off  the  fpare  hair.  See 
Fig.  20. 

The  flraw  worm,  or  ruff  coat,  I take  it  is 
the  moll  common  of  any,  and  is  found  in  the 
river  Colne^  near  Uxbridge ; the  New  River, 
near  London ; the  Wandle,  which  runs  through 
Carjhalion  in  Surry;  and  in  mofl  other  rivers. 
Two  of  thisfpecies  of  infedts,  drawn  from  na- 
ture, are  given  in  the  Plate,  Fig.  22  and  23  ; 
and  Fig.  24  is  the  appearance  of  the  cadis  when 
pulled  out  of  its  cafe  As  to  the  flraw-worm, 

I am  affured  by  thofe  conversant  with  it,  that 
it  produces  many  and  various  flies,  namely, 
that  which  is  called  about  London  the  withy- 
fly,  afli  coloured  duns,  of  feveral  lhapes  and 
dimenfions,  as  alfo  light  and  dark  browns  ; all 
of  them  affording  great  diverfion  in  northern 
flreams. 

To  prefer ve  cadis,  grafshoppers,  caterpillars, 
oak-worms,  or  natural  flies,  the  following  is 
an  excellent  method  : cut  a round  bough  of 
fine  green-barked  withy,  about  the  thicknefs 
of  one’s  arm,  and  taking  off  the  bark  about  a 
foot  in  length,  turn  both  ends  together,  into 
the  form  of  an  hoop,  and  faflen  them  with  a 
pack-needle  and  thread  ; then  flop  up  the  bot- 
tom with  a bung-cork  : into  this  put  your 
baits,  tie  it  over  with  a colewort-leaf,  and, 
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.with  a red-hot  wire  bore  the  bark  full  of  holes, 
fee  Fig.  21,  and  lay  it  in  the  grafs  every 
•night ; in  this  manner  cadis  may  be  kept  till 
they  turn  to  flies.  To  graflioppers  you  may 
put  grafs. 

But,  that  I may  not  miflead  ; I take  the 
ruff-coat  to  be  a fpecies  of  cadis  inclofed  in  a 
hufle  about  an  inch  long,  furrounded  by  bits 
of  flone,  flints,  bits  of  tile,  &c.  very  near 
equal  in  their  fize,  and  moft  curioufly  com- 
pacted together  like  mofaic. 

One  of  the  infects  laft  deferibed,  was  in  the 
river  fVandle  in  Surry  ; I put  it  into  a fmall 
box,  with  fand  in  the  bottom,  and  wetted  it 
five  or  fix  times  a day,  for  five  days ; at  the 
end  whereof,  to  my  great  amazement,  it  pro- 
duced a lovely  large  fly,  nearly  of  the  fhape  of, 
but  lefs  than  a common  white- butterfly,  with 
two  pair  of  cloak  wings  and  of  a light  cinna- 
mon-colour. The  figure  of  the  hulk,  and  alfo 
of  the  fly,  in  two  pofitions,  is  given  in  Fig. 
25,  26,  27.  This  fly,  upon  enquiry,  I find 
is  called,  in  the  north,  large  light  brown  ; in 
Ireland,  and  fome  other  places,  it  has  the  name 
of  the  flame- coloured  brown  ; and  the  method 
of  making  it,  is  given  in  the  additional  lift  of 
September ; where,  from  its  fmell,  the 


brown. 

There  are  many  other  kinds  of  thefe  won- 
derful creatures,  which  for  the  reader’s  fatif- 
faeffion,  in  the  figures  28,  29,  30,  31,  are  ac- 
curately delineated. 

For  your  float,  in  flow  ftreams,  a neat  round 
goofe-quill  is  proper;  but  for  deep  or  rapid 
rivers,  or  in  an  eddy,  the  cork,  lhaped  like  a 
pear,  is  indifputably  the  beft  ; which  fhould 
not,  in  general,  exceed  the  fize  of  a nutmeg; 
let  not  the  quill,  which  you  put  through  it,  be 
more  than  half  an  inch  above  and  below  the 
cork ; and  this  float,  though  fome  prefer  a 
fwan’s  quill,  has  great  advantage^  over  a bare 
quill  ; for  the  quill  being  defended  from  the 
water  by  the  cork,  does  not  foften,  and  the 
cork  enables  you  to  lead  your  line  fo  heavily, 
as  that  the  hook  finks  almoft  as  foon  as  you 
put  it  into  the  water ; whereas,  when  you  lead 
but  lightly,  it  does  not  get  to  the  bottom  till 
it  is  near  the  end  of  your  fwnm.  See  the  form 
of  the  float.  Fig.  16.  and  in  leading  your  line, 
be  careful  to  balance  them  fo  nicely,  that  a 


very  fmali  touch  will  fink  them  ; fome  ule  for 
this  purpol'e  lead  fliaped  like  a barley-corn,  but 
there  is  nothing  better  to  lead  with  than  fliot, 
which  you  muff  have  read}''  cleft  aiw'ays  with 
you  ; remembering,  that  when  you  fifh  fine, 
it  is  better  to  have  on  your  line  a great  number 
of  fmali  than  a few  large  fliot. 

Whip  the  end  of  the  quill  round  the  plug 
with  fine  filk,  w'ell  w'axed ; this  will  keep 
the  w'ater  out  of  your  float,  and  preferve  it 
greatly. 

In  fiffiing  with  a float,  your  line  muft  be 
about  a foot  fliorter  than  your  rod  ; for  if  it  is 
longer,  you  cannot  fo  w-ell  command  your 
hook  when  you-  come  to  difengage  thefifti. 

Perch  and  chub  are  caught  w'ith  a float,  and 
alfo  gudgeons,  and  fometimes  barbie  and  gray- 
ling. 

For  carp  and  tench,  wdiich  are  feldom 
caught  but  in  ponds,  ufe  a very  fmali  goofe  or 
a duck-quill  float ; and  for  ground-bait,  throw 
in  every  now'  and  then  a bit  of  chewed  bread. 

Some  may  chufe  to  make  their  own  lines  ; in 
which  cafe,  if  they  prefer  thofe  twifted  with 
the  fingers,  they  need  only  obferve  the  rules 
given  by  the  article  for  that  purpofe  : but  for 
greater  neatnefs  and  expedition,  I would  re- 
commend an  engine  lately  invented,  which  is 
now  to  be  had  at  almoft  any  fifliing-tackle  fhop 
in  London  ; it  confifts  of  a large  horizontal 
wheel,  and  three  very  , fmali  ones,  inclofed  in 
a brafs  box  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  two  inches  in  diameter  ; the  axis  of  each 
of  the  fmali  wheels  is  continued  through  the 
under-fide  of  the  box,  and  is  formed  into  a 
hook : by  means  of  a ftrong  ferew  it  may  be 
fixed  in  any  poft  or  partition,  and  is  fet  in 
motion  by  a fmali  winch  in  the  centre  of  the 
box. 

To  twift  links  with  this  engine,  take  as 
many  hairs  as  you  intend  each  fliall  confift  of, 
and,  dividing  them  into  three  parts,  tie  each 
parcel  to  a bit  of  fine  twine,  about  fix  inches 
long,  doubled,  and  put  through  the  aforefaid 
hooks;  then  take  a piece  of  lead,  of  a coni- 
cal figure,  two  inches  high  and  two  in  dia- 
meter at  the  bafe,  with  a hook  at  the  apex,  or 
point;  tie  your  three  parcels  of  hair  into  one 
knot,  and  to  this,  by  the  hook,  hang  the 
weight. 

Laftly,  Take  a quart  or  larger  bottle-cork, 
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and  cut  into  the  fides,  at  equal  diftance,  three  j 
grooves  ; and  placing  it  fo  as  to  receive  each 
divifion  of  hair,  begin  to  twift  : you  will  find 
the  link  begin  to  twifi;  with  great  evennefs  at 
the  lead  ; as  it  grows  tighter,  Ihift  the  cork  a 
little  ujnvards  ; and  when  the  whole  is  fuffi- 
ciently  twilled,  takeout  the  cork,  and  tie  the 
link  into  a knot ; and  fo  proceed  till  you  have 
twilled  links  fufficient  for  your  line,  obferving 
to  lelicn  the  number  of  hairs  in  each  link,  in 
fuch  proportion  as  that  the  line  may  be  taper. 
See  the  engine,  Fig.  32.  Fig.  33.  is  the  form 
of  the  cork. 

When  you  ufe  the  fly,  you  will  find  it  ne- 
celTary  to  continue  your  line  to  a greater  de- 
gree of  fincnefs ; in  order  to  W'hich,  fuppofing 
the  line  to  be  eight  yards  in  length,  fallen  a 
piece  of  three  or  four  twilled  finks  rapering,  till 
becomes  the  fize  of  a fine  grafs,  and  to  the 
end  of  this  fix  your  hook-line,  which  fliould 
be  either  of  very  fine  grafs,  or  filk-worm  gut. 
A week’s  pradtice  will  enable  a learner  to  throw 
one  of  thefe  links,  and  he  may  lengthen  it,  by 
a yard  at  a time,  at  the  greater  end,  till  he 
can  throw  fifteen  yards  neatly  ; till  when  he  is 
to  reckon  himfelf  but  a novice. 

For  the  colour,  you  muft  be  determined  by 
that  of  the  river  you  fifli  in  ; but  I have  found 
that  a line  of  the  colour  of  pepper  and  , fait, 
when  mixed,  will  fuit  any  water. 

Many  inconveniencies  attend  the  ufe  of 
twilled  hairs  for  your  hook-line ; filk-worm 
gut  is  both  fine  and  very  llrong,  but  then  it  is 
apt  to  fray;  though  this  may,  in  fome  mea- 
i'ure,  be  prevented  by  waxing  it  well. 

Indian,  or  fea-grafs,  makes  excellent  hook- 
lines ; and  though  fome  objedt  to  it  as  being 
apt  to  grow  brittle,  and  to  kink  in  ufing,  with 
proper  management  it  is  the  bell  material  for 
the  purpofe  yet  known,  efpecially  if  ordered 
in  the  following  manner : 

Take  as  many  of  the  fined  you  can  get,  as 
you  pleafe,  put  them  into  a vefifel,  and  pour 
therein  the  Icummed  fat  of  a pot  wherein  frelh, 
but  by  no  means  fait  meat  has  been  boiled  ; 
when  they  have  lain  three  or  four  hours,  take 
them  out  one  by  one,  and  dripping  the  greafe 
off  wkh  your  finger  and  thumb,  but  do-  not 
wipe  them,  llretch  each  grafs  as  long  as  it 
will  yield,  coil  them  up  in  rings,  and  lay  them 
by,  and  you  will  find  them  become  near  as 


fmall,  full  as  round,  and  much  dronger  than 
the  bed  fingle  hairs  you  can  get.  To  preferve 
them  mold,  keep  them  in  a piece  of  bladder 
well  oiled,  and,  before  you  ufe  them,  let 
them  foak  about  half  an  hour  in  water ; or,  in 
your  walk  to  the  river-fide,  put  a length  of  it 
into  your  mouth. 

If  your  grafs  is  coarfe,  it  will  fall  heavily  in 
the  w^ater,  and  fcare  away  the  filh  ; on  w'-hich 
account,  gut  has  the  advantage.  But,  after 
all,  if  your  grafs  be  fine  and  round,  it  is  the- 
bed  thing  you  can  ufe. 

Suppofing  you  would  make  the  plain  hackle 
or  palmer,,  which  are  terms  of  the  fame  im- 
port, the  method  of  doing  it  is  as  follows,  viz. 

Hold  your  hook  in  a horizontal  pofition, 
with  the  fliank  downwards,  and  the  bent  of  it 
between  the  fore-finger  and  thumb  of  your 
left  hand ; and  having  a fine  bridle,  and  other 
materials,  lying  by  you,  take  half  a yard  of 
fine  red  marking  filk,  well  w'axed,  and,  with 
your  right  hand,  give  it  four  or  five  turns 
about  the  flaank  of  the  hook,  inclining  the  turns 
to  the  right  hand  ; when  you  are  near  th-e  end 
of  the  drank,  turn  into  fuch  a loop  as  you  are 
hereafter  diredled  to  make  for  fadening  off,, 
and  draw  it  tight,  leaving  the  ends  of  the  filk 
to  hang  down  at  each  end  of  the  hook.  Hav- 
ing finged  the  end  of  your  bridle,  lay  the  fame 
along  on  the  infide  of  the  drank  of  the  hook,, 
as  low  as  the  bent,  and  whip  four  or  five  times 
round  ; then  finging  the  other  end  of  the 
bridle  to  a fit  length,  turn  it  over  to  the  back 
of  the  fhank,  and,  pinching  it  into  a proper 
form,  whip  down  and  faden  off,  as  before  di- 
rected ; which  will  bring  both  ends  of  the  filk 
into  the  bent.  After  you  have  waxed  your  filk 
again,  take' three  or  four  drands  of' an  odrich 
feather,  and  holding  them,  and  the  bent  of 
the  hook  as  at  fird  directed,  the  feathers  to- 
your  left  hand,  and  the  roots  in  the  bent  of 
your  hook,  with  that  end  of  the  filk  which  you 
jud  now  waxed,  whip  them  three  or  four  times 
: round,  and  faden  off ; then  turning  the  fea- 
thers to  the  right,,  and  twiding  them  and  the 
filk  with  your  fore-finger  and  thumb,  wind 
them,  round  the  fhank  of  the  hook,  dill  Tup- 
plying  the  fhort  drands  with  new  ones,  as  they 
fail,  till  you  come  to  the  end  and  faden  off. 
When  you  have  fo  done,  clip  off  the  ends  of- 
the  featherS;^  and  trim  the  body  of  the  palmer 
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fmall  at  the  extremities,  and  full  In  the  middle, 
and  wax  both  ends  of  your  filk,  which  are 
now  divided  and  lie  at  either  end  of  the  hook. 

Lay  your  work  by  you,  and  taking  a ftrong 
bold  hackle,  with  fibres  about  half  an  iiich 
long,  flraiten  the  fiem  very  carefully,  and 
holding  the  fmall  end  between  the  fore-finger 
and  thumb  of  your  left  hand,  with  thofe  of  the 
right,  firoke  the  fibres  the  contrary  wav  to 
that  which  they  naturally  lie  ; and  taking  the 
hook,  and  holding  it  as  before,  lay  the  point 
of  the  hackle  into  the  bent  of  the  hook  with 
the  hollow,  which  is  the  palelt  fide,-  upwards, 
and  whip  it  very  fail  to  its  place  ; in  doing 
whereof,  be  careful  not  to  tie  in  many  of  the 
fibres;  or  if  you  fhould  chance  to  do  fo,  pick 
them  out  v/ith  the  point  of  a large  needle. 

When  the  hackle  is  thus  made  fail,  the  ut- 
mofl  care  and  nicety  is  neceflary  in  winding  it 
on  ; for  if  you  fail  in  this,  your  fly  is  fpoiled, 
and  you  mufh  begin  all  again  ; to  prevent 
which,  keeping  the  hollow  or  pale  fide  to  your 
left  hand,  and  as  much  as  poffible,  the  fide~of 
the  Item  down  on  the  dubbing,  wdnd  the 
hackle  twice  round,  and  holding  faft  what  you 
have  fo  wound,  pick  out  the  loofe  fibres, 
which  you  may  have  fo  taken  in,  and  make 
another  turn  : then  lay  hold  of  the  hackle  with 
the  third  and  fourth  fingers  of  your  left  hand, 
with  which  you  may  extend  it  while  you  dif- 
engage  the  loofe  fibres  as  before. 

In  this  manner  proceed  till  you  come  to 
within  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  end  of  the 
fliank,  where  you  will  find  an  end  of  filk  hang- 
ing, and  by  which  time  you  will  find  the  fibres 
at  the  great  end  of  the  hackle  fomewhat  dlf- 
compoled  ; clip  thefe  off  clofe  to  the  ftem, 
and,  with  the  end  of  your  middle  finger,  prefs 
the  flem  clofe  to  the  hook,  while,  with  the 
fore-finger  of  your  right  hand,  you  turn  the 
filk  into  a loop ; which  when  you  have  twice 
piit  over  the  end  of  the  fhank  of  the  hook,  loop 
and  all,  your  work  is  fafe. 

Then  wax  that  end  of  the  filk  w'hich  you  now 
ufed,  and  turn  it  over  as  before,  till  you  have 
taken  up  nearly  all  that  remained  of  the  hook, 
obferving  to  lay  the  turns  neatly  fide  by  fide  ; 
and  laftly,  clip  off  the  ends  of  the  filk:  thus 
will  you  have  made  a bait  that  will  catch  trout 
of  the  largefl;  fize  in  any  Water  in  England. 

And  left  the  method  of  fafteningoff,  which 


occurs  lb  often  in  this  kind  of  work,  fhould 
not  appear  fufficiently  intelligible,  the  reader 
I will  i'ee  it  repreiented  in  Fig.  34. 

I It  is  true,  the  method  above  deferibed  will 
j require  fome  variations  in  the  cafe  of  gold  and 
filver-twift  palmers  ; in  the  making  whereof, 
the  management  of  the  twifl  is  to  be  confider- 
ed  as  another  operation  ; but  this  variation 
will  fuggefl;  itfelf  to  every  reader,  as  will  alfo 
the  method  of  making  thofe  flies,  that  have 
hackle  under  the  wings. 

As  the  foregoing  diredlions  mention  only 
the  materials  for  making  the  feveral  flies,  the 
reader  may  yet  be  at  a lofs  both  with  refpedh 
to  their  form  and  fize  ; therefore  w^e  have  in 
the  Plate  given  the  five,  which  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  radical  flies ; and  they  are,  the 
palmer.  Fig.  35,  the  green-drake,  36,  the 
dun-cut,  37,  the  hawthorn-fly,  38,  and  the 
ant-fly,  39.  The  two  firft  are  each  a fpecies 
by  itfelf ; the  third  is  a horned  fly : the 
fourth  has  hackle  under  his  wings ; and  the 
fifth,  as  mofl:  flies  of  the  ant-kind  have,  has  a 
large  bottle-tail;  and  to  one  or  other  of  thefe 
figures,  it  is  imagined  all  flies  are  reducible. 

In  adjufling  their  different  fizes ; it  muff  be 
owned  there  is  great  difficulty  ; all  that  can  be 
faid  is,  .that  the  figures  ii  and  12,  exhibit  the 
Lifual  fize  of  the  palmer,  the  green  and  gray- 
drake.  Fig.  13,  may  ferve  as  a fpecimen  for 
mofl;  flies  that  are  not  diredled  to  be  made 
large;  and  when  direeflions  are  given  to  make 
the  fly  fmall,  the  reader  is  to  confider  Fig.  14, 
as  an  example. 

Gnats  cannot  be  made  too  fmall. 

Some,  in  making  a fly,  work  it  upon,  and 
faften  it  immediately  to,  the  hook-link,  whe- 
ther it  be  of  gut,  grafs,  or  hair  : others  whip 
on  the  fhank  of  the  hook  a ftiff  hog’s  briftle 
bent  into  a loop ; concerning  thefe  methods 
there  are  different  opinions. 

The  latter,  except  for  fmall  flies,  feems  the 
more  eligible  way  ; and  it  has  this  advantage, 
that  it  enables  you  to  keep  your  flies  in  excel- 
lent order ; to  do  w'hich,  firing  each  fpecies 
feparately,  through  the  loops,  upon  a fine 
piece  of  cat-gut,  of  about  feven  inches  long  ; 
and  firing  alfo  thereon,  through  a laige  pin- 
hole, a very  fmall  ticket  of  parchment,  with 
the  name  of  the  fly  written  on  it;  tie  the  cat- 
gut into  a ring,  and  lay  thenj  in  round  flat 
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boxes,  with  paper  between  each  ring ; and 
when  you  ufe  them,  having  a neat  loop  at  the 
lower  end  of  your  hook-line,  you  may  put 
them  on  and  take  them  olF  at  pleafure. 

In  the  other  way,  you  are  troubled  with  a 
great  length  of  hook-link,  which,  if  you  put 
even  but  few  flies  together,  is  fure  to  en- 
tangle, and  occafion  great  trouble  and  lofs  of 
time.  And  as  to  an  objection  which  fome 
make  to  a loop,  that  the  fifh  fee  it,  and  there- 
fore will  not  take  the  fly,  you  may  be  aflured 
there  is  nothing  in  it. 

4S’f^  Grou^sid  Angling. 

Ground  Bait. 

Ground  Plumbing. 

When  you  have  hooked  a fifli,  never  fuffer 
him  to  run  out  with  the  line  : but  keep  your 
rod  bent,  and  as  near  perpendicular  as  you 
can  ; by  this  method  the  top  plies  to  every 
pull  he  makes,  and  you  prevent  the  ftraining 
of  your  line  : for  the  fame  reafon, 

Never  raife  a large  fifli  out  of  the  water  by 
taking  the  hair  to  which  your  hook  is  faftened, 
or  indeed  any  part  of  the  line  into  your  hand  ; 
but  either  put  a landing-net  under  him,  or  for 
want  of  that,  your  hat ; you  may  indeed  in  fly 
filhing,  lay  hold  of  your  line  to  draw  a fifli  to 
you  ; but  this  mufl;  be  done  with  caution. 

Your  filk  for  whipping  hooks  and  other  fine 
work,  mufl;  be  very  fmall ; ufe  it  double  and 
wax  it,  and  indeed  any  other  kind  of  binding, 
with  flioemaker’s  wax,  which  of  all  wax  is  the 
tougheft,  and  holds  beft : if  your  wax  is  too 
fliff,  temper  it  with  tallow. 

If  for  flrong  fifliing,  you  ufe  grafs,  which, 
when  you  can  get  it  fine,  is  to  be  preferred  to 
gut,  remember  always  to  foak  it  about  an  hour 
in  water  before  you  ufe  it  : this  will  make  it 
tough,  and  prevent  its  kinking. 

Whenever  you  begin  filhing,  wet  the  end 
of  the  joints  of  the  rod  ; which,  as  it  makes 
them  fwell,  will  prevent  their  loofening.  And, 

If  you  happen  with  rain  or  otherwife  to  wet 
your  rod,  fo  that  you  cannot  pull  your  joints 
afunder,  turn  the  ferrule  a few  times  round  in 
the  flame  of  a candle,  and  they  will  eafily  fe- 
parate. 

Before  you  fix  the  loop  of  briftle  to  your 
hook,  in  order  to  make  a fly,  to  prevent  its 
drawing,  before  to  finge  the  ends  of  it  in  the 
flame  of  a candle  ; do  the  fame  by  the  hair,  to 
which  at  any  time  you  whip  a hook. 


If  at  any  time  you  happen  to  be  overheated 
w'ith  walking,  or  other  exercife,  avoid  fmall 
liquors,  efpecially  water,  as  you  would  poifon  ; 
and  rather  take  a glafs  of  rum  or  brandy  ; the 
inftaiitaneous  effeCts  whereof,  in  cooling  the 
body,  and  quenching  drought,  are  amazing. 

Never  be  tempted  in  the  purfuit  of  your  re- 
creation to  wade ; at  leafl:  not  as  I have  feen 
fome  do,  to  the  waift.  This  indifcreet  prac- 
tice has  been  known  to  bring  on  fevers  that 
have  terminated  in  abfcelTes,  and  endangered 
the  lofs  of  a limb. 

Be  always  neat  in  your  tackle,  and  provided 
with  plummets,  a knife,  different  kinds  of 
hooks,  floats,  and  a few  fliots,  or  any  thing 
elfe  you  ought  to  be  furniflied  with,  before  you 
fee  out  for  your  recreation. 

In  a pond  it.  is  beft  to  angle  near  the  ford 
where  the  cattle  go  to  drink,  and  in  rivers  in 
fuch  places  w’hero  fuch  fort  of  fifli  you  intend 
to  angle  for,  do  ufually  frequent ; as  for 
breams,  in  thedeepefl:  and  quieteftpart  of  the 
river  ; for  eels  under  over-hanging  banks ; for 
chub,  in  deep  fliaded  holes ; for  perch,  in 
fcowers ; for  roach,  in  the  fame  place  as  perch; 
for  trouts  in  quick  ftreams,  and  with  a fly  upon 
the  ftream  on  the  top  of  the  water. 

And  if  you  fifli  in  fuch  places  w'here  you  can 
difeern  the  gravelly  bottom,  then  be  fure  that 
you  conceal  yourfelf  as  much  as  is  poflible. 

In  fuch  waters  as  are  peflered  with  weeds, 
roots  of  trees,  and  fuch  like,  fifli  lie  clofe  and 
w'arm,  and  they  refort  thither  in  great  flioals, 
and  there  they  will  bite  freely  ; but  take  great 
care  how  you  call  in  the  hook,  and  how  you 
ftrike  a bite,  for  the  leafl  rafhnefs  lofes  hook 
and  line. 

And  if  the  hook  happens  to  be  entangled, 
you  fhould  be  provided  with  a ring  of  lead, 
about  fix  inches  round,  faflened  to  a fmall 
pack-thread,  and  thrufl  the  ring  over  the  rod, 
letting  it  go  into  the  water,  holding  fail  by  the 
other  end  of  the  packthread,  and  work  it 
gently  up  and  down,  and  it  will  foon  difen- 
gage  the  hook. 

It  is  good  angling  in  whirlpools,  under 
bridges,  at  the  falls  of  mills,  and  in  any  place 
where  the  water  is  deep  and  clear,  and  not  dif- 
turbed  with  wind  or  weather. 

The  befl  times  are  from  Aprllio  OBober^  for 
In  cold,  ftormy  and  windy  weather,  the  fifh 
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will  not  bite  ; and  thebeft  times  in  the  day  are 
from  three  till  nine  in  the  morning,  and  from 
three  in  the  afternoon  till  fun*fet. 

If  the  wind  be  eaftcrly,  it  will  be  in  vain  to 
go  to  angle  ; but  you  may  angle  well  enough 
if  it  blow  from  any  other  point,  provided  it  do 
not  blow  hard ; but  it  is  bell  in  a foutherly 
wind,  and  a clofe,  lowering,  warm  day,  with 
a gentle  wind,  and  after  a fudden  Ihower  to  dif- 
turb  the  water,  at  which  time  they  will  beft 
rife  at  the  fly,  and  bite  eagerly ; and  the  cooler 
the  weather  is  in  the  hotteft  month,  the  bet- 
ter it  is. 

In  winter  ^1  weathers  and  all  times  are 
much  alike,  only  the  warmefl;  are  the  beft. 

It  is  very  good  angling  a little  before  the 
filh  fpatvn,  for  then  their  bellies  being  full, 
they  frequent  fandy  fords  to  rub  and  loofen 
their  bellies,  at  which  time  they  will  bite 
freel}'’. 

It  is  alfo  very  good  angling  in  a dull,  cloudy 
day,  after  a clear,  moon-lhiny  night,  for  in 
fuch  nights  they  are  fearful  to  flirtoget  food, 
lying  clofe,  fothat  being  hungry  the  next  day, 
they  will  bite  boldly  and  eagerly. 

At  the  opening  of  fluices  and  mill  dams,  if 
you  go  with  the  courfe  of  the  water,  you  can 
hardly  mifs  of  fifh  that  fwiin  up  the  flream  to 
feek  for  what  food  the  water  brings  down 
with  it. 

It  is  good  angling  at  the  ebb,  in  waters  that 
ebb  and  flow  ; but  yet  the  flood  is  to  be  prefer- 
red, if  the  tide  is  not  ftrong.  For  fly-fifhing, 
fee  APRIL,  AUGUST,  For  jSroper  di- 
rections, fee  Article  Fishing. 

Dire^ions  and  Cautions  to'  he  ohferved  in 

ANGLING. 

To  know  at  any  time  what  baits  fifli  are 
willing  to  take,  open  the  belly  of  thefirll  you 
catch,  and  take  his  ftomach  very  tenderly  ; 
open  it  with  a fharp  penknife,  and  you  wdll 
difeover  what  he  then  feeds  on.  The  procur- 
ing proper  baits  is  not  the  lead  part  of  the 
angler’s  {kill. 

The  ants-fly  is  to  be  met  with  from  June  to 
September,  and  may  be  kept  in  a bottle  with 
fome  earth,  and  the  roots  of  grafs  from  the 
ant*hiils  where  they  are  bred.  They  are  ex- 
cellent bait  for  roach,  dace,  and  chub,  if  you 


angle  with  them  under  the  water  about  a 
hand’s  breadth  from  the  bottom. 

It  is  ufual  for  every  angler  to  have  his  pecu- 
liar haunt.  Now  for  the  attracting  and  draw- 
ing together  the  fifh  into  fuch  a place,  it  will 
be  proper  once  in  four  or  five  days  to  call  in 
fome  corn  boiled  foft,  or  garbage,  or  worms 
chopt  to  pieces,  or  grains  fleeped  in  blood  and 
dryed  ; but  for  carp  and  tench,  ground  malt 
is  the  moft  proper  to  keep  them  together. 

If  you  fifh  in  a ftream,  it  will  be  befl  to  cad 
in  the  grain  above  the  hook,  down  the  ftream. 
The  beft  way  of  angling  with  the  fly  is  down 
' the  river,  not  up,  and  in  order  to  make  them 
bite  freely,  be  fure  to  ufe  fuch  baits  as  you 
know  they  are  naturally  inclined  to,  and  in 
fuch  manner  as  they  are  accuftomed  to  receive 
them. 

If  your  baits  be  of  pafte,  for  the  keep- 
ing them  on  your  hook,  add  a little  flax,  or 
wool.  ^ 

The  eyes  of  fifh  are  good  baits  for  all  fifh. 
M^ear  not  light  coloured  or  ga)^’ clothes  when 
you  are  fifhing,  but  rather  black  or  dark  co  - 
loured ; and,  if  poflible,  fhelter  yourfelf  under 
fome  bufh  or  tree,  or  ftand  fo  far  from  the 
bank  fide  that  you  can  but  difeern  the  float ; 
for  fifh  are  timorous,  and  fearful  of  every  thing: 
they  fee. 

The  next  thing  to  be  obferved  Is  the  float- 
ing for  fcale  fifh,- in  either  pond  or  river. 
Firft,  take  notice  that  the  feed  brings  the  fifli. 
together;  and  there  is  no  better  in  all  angling 
than  blood  and  grains,  though  pafte  is  good, 
bur  inferior  to  thefe. 

Remember  to  plumb  your  ground-angling 
W'ith  fine  tackle,  as  fingie  hairs  for  half  the 
line  next  the  hook,  round  and  fmah  plumbed,, 
according  to  the  float. 

Other  fpecial  baits  are  thefe  ;■  brandling, 
gentles,  pafte,  dock-worms,  or  caddis,  (other- 
wife  called  cock-bait)  they  lie  in  gravelly  hulks, 
under  the  ftoncs  in  the  river. 

The  natural  fly  is  a fure  way  of  angling  to- 
augment  the  angler’s  diverfion  w'ith  the 
palmer,  may-fly,  and  o ik-fly  the  angler  muft 
ufe  fuch  a rod  as  to  angle  with  the  ground- 
bait;  the  line  muft  not  be  fo  long  as  the  rod. 

Let  the  angler  wdthdraw  his  fly  as  he  fliali 
find  it  moft  convenient  and  advantageous  in 
his  angling;  when  he  comes  to  deep  water, 

whofe 
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whofe  motion  is  flow,  let  him  make  his  line 
about  two  yards  long,  and  drop  his  fly  be 
hind  a bulh,  and  he  will  find  excellent  fport. 
For  Paste  and  Worms,  fee  their  own  Ar- 
ticle. ' 

ANGLING  by  Ha»d^ 

Is  of  three  forts. 

The  firft  is  performed  with  a line  about 
half  the  length  of  the  rod,  a good  weighty 
plummet,  and  three  hairs  next  the  hook, 
which  is  called  a running  line,  and  with  one 
large  brandling,  or  a dew  worm  of  a mo-  > 
derate  fize,  or  two  fmall  ones  of  the  firft,  or 
any  other  fort  proper  fbr  a trout,  or  indeed  - 
almoft  any  wornn  whatfoever;  for  if  a . trout 
be  in  humour  to  bite,  he  will  bite  at  any 
worm,  and  if  you  fifli  with . two,  bait  y-our 
hook  thus : 

Firft,  run  the  point  of  your  hook  in  at 
the  very  head  of  your  firft  worm^  and  fo 
down  through  his  body,  till  it  be  paft  the 
knot,  and  then  let  it  out,  and  ftrip  the  worm 
above  the  arming,  (that  you  may  not  bruife 
it  with  your  fingers)  till  you  have  put  it  on 
the  other,  by  running  the  point  of  your  hook 
in  below  the  knot,  and  upwards  through  his 
body,  towards  his  head,  till  it  be  juft  co- 
vered with  the  head,  which  being  done,  you 
are  then  to  flip  the  firft  worm  down  ov-er  the 
arming  again,  till  the  knot  of  both  worms 
meet  together. 

The  fecond  way  of  angling  in  hand,  and 
with  a running  line,  is  with  a line  fotneching 
longer  than  the  former,  and  with  tackle  made 
after  the  following  manner  ; 

At  the  utmoft  extremity  of  your  line,  where 
the  hook  is  always  placed  in  all  the  other  wavs 
of  angling,  you  are  to  have  a large  piflol  or 
carbine  bullet,  into  which  the  end  of  your 
line  is  to  be  faftened,  with  a peg  or  pin  even 
and  clofe  with  the  bullet,  and  about  half  a 
foot  above  that,  a branch  of  line  of  two  or 
three  handfuls  long,  or  more,  for  a fwift 
ftream,  with  a hook  at  the  end  thereof,  baited 
with  fome  of  the  fore-mentioned  worms ; and 
another  half  a foot  above  that,  armed  and  baited 
after  the  fame  manner,  but  with  another  fort 
of  worm,  without  any  lead  at  all  above;  by 
which  means  you  will  always  certainly  find 
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the  true  'bottom  in  all  depths,  which  with 
the  plummets  upon  your  line  above  you  can 
never  do,  but  that  your  bait  muft  always 
,drag^  wfiUe  you  are  founding,  (which  'in 
’ this  way  of  angling  muft  be  continually)-  by 
which  means,  yo-u  are  like  to  have  more 
. trouble,  and  perhaps  lefs  fuccefs.  And  both 
thefe  ways  of  angling  at  the  bottom,  are  moft 
proper  for  a dark  and  muddy  water,  by  rea- 
fon  that  in  fuch  a condition  of  the  ftream 
a man  may  ttand  as  near  as  he  will,  and  nei- 
ther his  own  fhadow,  nor  the  nearnefs  of  the 
tackle,  will  hinder  his  fport. 

The  third  way  of  angling  by  hand  with  a 
ground  bait,  and  much  the  belt  of  all  others, 
is  with  a line  full  as  long,  or  a yard  lono-er 
than  your  rod,  with  no  more  than  one  liair 
next  the  hook,  and  for  two  or  three  lengths 
above  it,  and  no  more  than  one  fmall  pellet 
of  fhot  for  a plummet,  your  hook  little, 
your  worm  of  the  fmalleft  brandlings,  very 
well  fcoured,  and  only  one  upon  your  hook 
at  a time,  which  is  thus  to  be  baited  ; the 
point  of  your  hook  is  to  be  put  in  at  the 
tag  of  his  tail,  and  run  up  his  body  quite 
over  all  the  arming;  and  ftill  ftript  on  an 
inch,^  at  leaft,  upon  the  hair,  the  head  and 
remaining  part  hanging  downwards,  and  with 
this  line  and  hook  thus  baited,  you  are  ever 
more  to  angle  in  the  ftreams,  always  in  a clear 
rather  than  a troubled  water,  and  always  up 
the  river,  ftill  cafting  out  your  worm  before 
you,  with  a clean  light,  one-handed  rod, 
like  an  artificial  fly,  where  it  will  be  taken 
fometimes  at  the  top,  or  within  a very  little 
of  the  fuperficies  of  the  water,  and  almoft  al- 
ways before  that  light  plumb  can  fipk  it  to 
the  bottom,  both  by  reafon  of  the  ftream,  and 
alfo  that  you  muft  always  keep  your  worm  in 
motion,  by  drawing  ftill  back  towards  you, 
as  if  you  were  angling  with  a flv. 

And  indeed  whoever  fliall  try  this  way, 
will  find  it  the  beft  of  all  others,  to  angle 
with  a worm  in  a bright  water  efpecially  ; but 
then  his  rod  muft  be  very  light  and  pliant, 
and  very  true  and  finely  made,  and  with  a 
fkilful  hand  it  will  fucceed  beyond  expefta- 
tion  ; and  in  a clear  ftream,  is  undoubtedly 
the  beft  angling  for  a trout  or  grayling  with 
a worm,  by  many  degrees,  that  any  man  can 
make  choice  of,  and  the  moft  eafy  and  plca- 
fant  to  the  angler.  And 
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And  if  the  angler  be  of  a conftitution  that 
will  fuffer  him  to  wade,  and  will  flip  into  the 
tail  of  a fhallow  ftream  to  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
or  knee,  and  fo  keep  off  the  bank,  he  fhall 
take  almott  what  fifh  he  pleafes. 

The  fecond  way  of  angling  at  the  bottom, 
is  with  a cork,  or  float,  and  that  is  alfo  of 
two  forts. 

With  a worm,  or  with  a grub  or  caddis. 

With  a worm,  you  are  to  have  your  line 
within  a foot  or  a foot  and  an  half  as  long  as 
your  rod,  in  a dark  water,  with  two,  or  if 
you  will,  with  three;  bur  in  a clear  water 
never  with  above  one  hair  next  the  hook, 
and  two,  or  three,  or  four,  or  five  lengths 
above  it,  and  a worm  of  what  fize  you  pleafe; 
your  plumbs  fitted  to  your  cork,  and  your 
cork  to  the  condition  of  the  river,  (that  is,  to 
the  fwiftnefs  or  flownefs  of  the  ftream)  and 
both  when  the  water  is  very  clear,  as  fine  as 
you  can,  and  then  you  are  never  to  bait  with 
more  than  one  of  the  Idler  fort  of  brandlings: 
or  if  they  be  very  little  ones  indeed,  you  may 
then  bait  with  two  after  the  manner  before 
diredted. 

When  you  angle  for  a _trout,  you  are  to 
do  it  as  deep,  that  is,  as  near  to  the  bottom 
as  you  can,  provided  your  bait  do  not  drag  ; 
or  if  it  do,  a trout  will  fometimes  take  it  in 
that  pofture  ; if  for  a grayling,  you  are  then 
to  fifh  further  from  the  bottom,  he  beinu  a 
fifh  that  ufually  fwims  nearer  to  the  middle 
of  the  water,  and  lies  always  loofe  ; or  how- 
ever is  more  apt  to  raife  than  a trout,  and 
more  inclined  to  raife  than  to  defeend  even 
to  a groundling.  With  a grub  or  caddis  you 
are  to  angle  with  the  fame  length  of  line  ; or 
if  it  be  all  out  as  long  as  your  rod,  it  i-s  not 
the  worfe,  with  never  above  one  hair  for  two 
or  three  lengths  next  the  hook,  and  with  the 
fmalleft  cork,  or  float,  and  the  leaft  weight 
of  plumb  you  can,  that  will  but  fink,  and 
that  the  fwnflnefs  of  your  ftream  will  allow; 
which  alfo  you  may  help  and  avoid  the  vio- 
lence of  the  current,  by  angling  in  the  re- 
turns of  a ftream,  or  the  eddies  l’>etwixt  two 
ftreams,  which  alfo  are  the  moft  likely  places 
wherein  to  kill  a fifh  in  a ftream,..  either  at 
the  top  or  bottom. 

Of  grubs  for  a grayling;  the  afh  grub 
which  is  plump,  milk  white,  bent. round  from 


I head  to  tail,  and  exceedingly  tender,  with  a 
red  head ; or  the  dock-worm  ; or  the  grub 
of  a pale  yellow,  longer,  lanker,  and  toughen 
than  the  other,  wfith  rows  of  feet  all  down  his, 
belly,  and  a red  head,  alfo  are  the  beft,  t.  c, 
for  a grayling ; becaufe  though  a trout  will 
take  both  thefe,  (the  afh  grub  efpecially)  yet 
he  does  not  do  it  fo  freely  as  the  other  ; and  a 
certain  author  fays,  he  has  ufually  taken  two 
graylings  for  one  trout  with  that  bait ; but 
if  he  happened  to  take  a trout  with  it,  it  was 
commonly  a very  good  one. 

Thefe  baits  are  ufually  kept  in  bran,  in 
which  an  afh  grub  commonly  grows  tougher, 
and  will  better  endure  baiting  ; though  he  is 
ftill  fo  tender,  that  it  will  be  neceflarv  to 
warp  in  a piece  of  ftiff' hair  with  your  arming* 
leaving  it  ftanding  out  about  a ftraw’s  breadth 
at  the  head  of  your  hook,  fo  as  to  keep  the 
grub  either  from  flipping  totally  ofT  when 
baited,  or  at  leaft  down  to  the  point  of  the 
hook,  by  which  means  your  arming  will  be 
left  naked  and  bare,  which  is  neither  fo 
fightly,  or  fo  likely  to  be  taken,  though  to 
help  that  (which  will  often  however  fall  out), 
you  may  arm  the  hook  defigned  for  this  bait 
with  the  whlteft  horfe-hair  that  you  can  get,, 
which  itfelf  will  rcfemble,  and  fliine  like  that- 
bait,  and  confequentlv  will  do  more  good,  on 
lefs  harm,  than  arming  of  any  other  colour. 

Thefe- grubs  are  to  be  baited  thus ; the  hook 
is  to  be  put  in,,  under  the  head,  or  the  chaps 
of  the  bait,  and  guided  down  the  middle  of 
the  belly,  without  fuffering  it  to  peep  out  by. 
the  way,,  for  then  (the  afh  grub  efpecially) 
will  iflue  out  water  and  milk,  till  nothing  but. 
the  fkin  ftiali  remain, and  the  bend  of  the  hoolc; 
will  appear  black  through  it,  till  the  point  of. 
your  hook  come-  fo  low,  that  the-'  heart  of 
your  bait  may  reft,  and  flick  upon' the  hair> 
that  ftands  out  to  hold  it>  by.  which  means  it 
can  neither  flip  of  itfelf,  .neither  will  the  force 
of  the  ftream'  nor  quick  pulling  out,  upon^ 
any  miftake,  ftrip  oft'. 

Now  the  Gaddis  or  cob  bait  (which  is  a. 
fute  killing  bait;  and  for  the  moft  part  furer. 
than  any  of  the  other)  may  be  put  upon  the 
hook  two  or  three  together,  and  is  fometimes. 
(to  a very  good  efletf)  joined  to  a worm,., 
and  fometim'es  to  an.  artificial  fly,  to  cover 
the  point  of  the  hook  ; but  is  always  to  be, 
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angled  with  at  bottom  (when  by  itfelf  eTpe- 
ci-dlly)  with  the  fineft  tackle  ; and  is  for  all 
tiine^  in  the  year,  the  moil  holding  bait  of  all 
other  whatfoever  both  for  trout  and  grayling. 
See  Snap-Angling,  Baits,  Float  Ang- 
ling, Trimmer- Angling,  and  Fly-Ang- 
ling, Rock -Fishing,  Bladder-Angling, 
Maggot-Fishing. 


To  allure  Fish  to  bite. 

Take  gum  ivy,  and  put  a good  quantity  of 
it  Into  a box  made  of  oak,  like  thofe  the  apo- 
thecaries ufe  of  white  wood  for  their  pills. 
Rub  the  infide  of  the  box  wuth  this  gum,  and 
when  you  angle,  put  three  or  four  worms 
therein,  letting  them  remain  but  a fhort  time ; 
for  if  long,  it  kills  them ; then  take  them 
out,  and  ufe  them,  putting  more  in  their 
Head,  out  of  the  worm- bag  and  mofs ; and 
continue  to  do  this  all  day. 

Gum-ivy  is  a tear  which  drops  from  the 
body  of  the  larger  ivy,  being  wounded.  It 
is  of  a yellowifli  ted  colour,  of  a ftrong  fcent, 
and  fliarp  talie.  That  which  is  fold  in  the 
iFops  is  often  counterfeit  and  adulterated, 
therefore  to  get  true  gum-ivy,  at  Michaelmas 
or  fpring,  drive  feveral  great  nails  into  large 
ivy-ftalks,  and  having  w'riggled  them  till  they 
become  very  loofe,  let  them  remain,  and  a 
gum  w'ill  ilfue  out  of  the  hole.  Or  you  may 
dit  feveral  great  iv3''-ftalks,  and  vifit  them 
once  a month,  or  oftener,  to  fee  w'hat  gum 
liows  from  the  wounded  part.  This  gum  is 
excellent  for  the  angler’s  ufe ; perhaps  no- 
' thing  more  fo  under  the  form  of  an  unguent. 
Alfo, 

Take  affa-foetida,  half  an  ounce;  camphire, 
two  drachms ; bruife  them  well  together  wdth 
fome  drops  of  oil  of  olive,  and  put  it  into  a 
pewter-box,  to  ufe,  as  the  receipt  from  Mon- 
fieur  Charras.  Some,  Inftead  of  oil  of  olive, 
ufe  the  chemical  oil  of  lavender  and  camomile ; 
and  fome  add  the  quantity  of  a nutmeg  of 
Venice  turpentine  to  it.  But  for  a trout  in  a 
muddy  water,  and  for  gudgeons  in  a clear 
water,  the  beft  unguents  are  thus  compound- 
ed, w'z. 

Take  alTa-fostida,  three  drachms;  cam- 
phire, one  drachm  ; Venice  turpentine,  one 


drachm,  beat  all  together  with  fome  drops  of 
the  chemical  oils  of  lavender  and  camomile, 
of  each  an  equal  quantity  ; and  ufe  it  as  in  the 
fil'd  diredlion. 

Take  Ft’/r/iT turpentine,  the  bell  hive-honey, 
and  oil  of  pollibody  of  the  oak,  drawn  by  re- 
tort ; mix  all  together,  and  uie  it  as  the  fii  ft 
ointment  is  diredled. 

Take  oil  of  ivy-berries,  made  by  expreiuon 
or  infufion,  and  put  fome  in  a box,  and 
ufe  it  to  fcent  a few  worms  juft  before  yo'u  ufe 
them. 

Diffolve  gum-ivy  in  the  oil  of  fpike,  and 
anoint  the  bait  with  it,  for  a pike. 

Put  camphire  in  the  mofs  wheran  are  your 
worms,  the  day  you  angle. 

Diffolve  two  ounces  of  gum-ivy  in  a gill  of 
fpring  water  ;'  mix  them  together  with  the  like 
quantity  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds ; then  take 
what  quantity  of  worms  you  intend  to  ufe  that 
day,  being  firft  well  fcoured  in  mofs,  and  put 
them  in  linen  thrums  (the  ends  of  the  weaver’s 
warp  when  he  has  finiftied  his  piece)  well 
waflied  in  fpring  water,  and  fqueezed  : then 
wet  the  thrums  with  this  compofition,  and  put 
them  with  the' worms  into  a linen  bag  for  ufe. 

Take  affaToetida,  three  drachms;  fpike- 
nard  of  Spain,  one  drachm  : put  them  in  a 
pint  of  fpring  water,  and  let  them  ftand  in  a 
fhady  place  fourteen  days  in  the  ground  : then 
take  the  folutlon  out,  and  having  drained  it 
through  a linen  cloth,  put  to  the  liquor  one 
drachm  of  fpermaceti,  and  keep  it  clofe  in  a 
ftrong  glafs  bottle.  "When  you  go  to  angle, 
take  what  quantity  of  worms  you  intend  to  ufe 
that  day,  (they  being  firft  well  fcoured  in 
mofs)  put  them  upon  a china  faucer,  and 
pour  a little  of  this  water  upon  them ; then  put 
them  in  the  mofs  again  for  ufe. 

Take  juice  of  camomile,  half  a fpoonful ; 
chemical  oil  of  fpike,  one  drachm  ; oil  of 
comfrey  by  infufion,  one  drachm  and  a half ; 
goofe-greafe,  two  drachms : thefe  being  well 
diffolved  over  the  fire,  let  them  ftand  till 
they  are  cold;  then  put  them  into  a glafs 
bottle,  which  keep  unftopped  three  or  four 
days;  flop  it  afterwards  very  well,  and  when 
you  angle,  anoint  the  bait  with  this  compofi- 
tion. 

Some  add  to  it  three  drachms  of  the  fpirit 
of  vitriol,  and  call  it  the  univerfal  and  infal- 
lible bait.  Take 
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Take  a handful  of  houfe-leek,  and  half  a 
handful  of  inner  green  bark  of  the  ivy-ftalk  ; 
pound  thefe  well  together,  and  prefs  out  the 
iuice,  and  wet  your  mofs  therewith.  When 
you  angle  put  fix  or  eight  worms  therein  out 
of  the  other  bag. 

Some  ufe  the  juice  of  nettles  and  houfe-leek, 
as  the  lail  receipt,  and  fome  only  the  juice  of 
houfe-leek. 

Some  anoint  their  baits  with  the  marrow 
got  out  of  a heron’s  thigh-bone ; and  fome  ufe 
the  fat  and  greafe  of  a heron. 

Oil  of  annifeed,  fpikenard  of  Spaif/,  fper- 
maceti,  powdered  cummin-feed,  galbanum, 
are  all  highly  commended  ; and  may  be  tried 
f ngly  or  compounded  ; either  mixed  up  in  a 
pafte,  or  ufed  as  unguents. 

Make  up  a pafte  with  mulberry  juice, 
hedge -hog’s  fat,  oil  of  water  lilies,  and  a few 
drops  of  oil  of  penny-royal.  Some  highly 
commend  this. 

Oil  of  amber,  rofemary,  and  myrrh,  alike 
of  each,  mixed  with  the  worms,  or  in  pafte, 
is  faid  to  m.ake  the  bait  fo  powerful,  that  no 
fifti  will  refill:  it. 

Sea-gull’s  fat,  mixed  with  eringo  juice,  is 
an  attractive  unguent. 

Unpickled  famphire  bruifed,  made  up  in 
balls  for  ground-bait  with  walnut-oil,  is  ex- 
cellent for  carp,  bream,  or  tench.  Allb  bean- 
flour,  with  a little  honey,  w'etted  w'irh  recti- 
fied fpirits  of  wine  and  a little  oil  of  turpentine, 
made  up  in  fmall  pellets,  and  thrown  in  over 
night,  will  make  the  fifti  very  eager,  a/id 
keep  them  at  the  place,  v/here  you  will  be  fure 
to  find  them  next  morning. 

Take  the  oils  of  camomile,  lavender,  anni- 
feed, each  a quarter  of  an  ounce,  heron’s 
greafe,  and  the  belt  of  affa-feetida,  ea.ch  two 
drachms,  two  fcruples  of  cummin-feed,  finely 
beaten  to  powder ; Feme  turpentine,  camphire, 
and  galbanum,  of  each  a drachm  ; add  two 
grains  of  civet,  and  make  them  into  an  un- 
guent ; this  muft  be  kept  clofe  in  a glazed 
earthen  pot,  or  it  lofes  much  of  its  virtue ; 
anoint  your  line  with  it  as  before,  and  your 
expeCtatio.n  will  be  anfwered.  6'^’^  Paste. 

ANGLING  in  f he  middle^  for  trout  or  grayling. 

Is  of  tw^o  forts  ; i.  with  a pink,  or  minnow, 
for  a trout. 
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2.  With  a worm,  grub,  or  caddis,  for  a 
grayling. 

As  for  the  firft  it  is  with  a minnow,  half  a 
foot  or  a foot,  within  the  furface  of  the  water ; 
fome  Indeed  ufe  minnows  kept  in  fait;  but 
others  difapprove  of  them,  unlefs  where  living 
ones  are  not  poffible  to  be  had  ; nor  are  arti- 
ficial ones  to  be  ufed,  where  the  natural  ones 
are  to  be  had  : bur  a bull-head  with  his  gill- 
fins  cut  off  is  by  fome  recommended  as  a better 
bait  for  a trout,  (at  fometimes  of  the  year  ef- 
pecially)  than  a minnow,  and  a loach  much 
better  than  either. 

The  fecond  way  of  angling  In  the  middle  is 
with  the  worm,  grub,  caddis,  or  any  other 
ground  bait  for  a grayling  ; he  taking  it  much 
better  there  than  at  the  bottom,  as  has  been 
faid  before;  and  this  is  always  in  a clear  water, 
and  with  the  fineft  tackle. 

To  which  may  be  added  alfo,  and  with  very 
good  reafon,  a third  way  of  angling  by  hand 
wnrh  a ground  bait,  as  a third  way  of  fiftilng 
in  the  middle,  which  is  common  to  both  trout 
and  grayling,  and  the  beft  way  of  angling 
with  a worm. 

The  time  for  ANGLING,  feafonable  and  unfeafon- 
able,  fee  April,  See. 

Calm  and  clear  weather  is  very  good  to 
angle  in  ; but  cool  cloudy  weather  in  fummer 
is  beft  ; provided  it  be  not  fo  boifteroufiy 
windy  as  that  you  cannot  guide  your  tackle. 

The  cooler  the  weather  is  in  the  hotteft 
months,  the  better  it  is  : and  ifafudden  vio- 
lent fhower  hath  difturbed  and  muddied  the 
river,  then  is  the  time  for  angling  in  the 
ftream  at  the  ground  with  a red  worm. 

In  like  manner  it  is  a.  very  good  time  for 
angling  before  the  fifli  fpawn ; for  then  their 
bellies  being  full,  they  come  into  fandy  fords, 
and  there  rub  their  bellies  to  loofen  them,  at 
which  time  they  will  bite  very  freely. 

If  you  would  fifn  for  carp  and  tench,  you 
muft  begin  early  in  the  morning,  fiftiing  from 
fun  rifiug  nil  eight  of  the  clock,  and  from 
four  in  the  afternoon  till  night,  and  in  hoc 
months  till  it  is  very  late. 

In  the  heat  of  the  fummer,  carps  will  Ihew 
themfelves  on  the  very  top  of  the  water,  at 
L which 
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which  time,  If  you  fifh  with  a lob  worm, 
as  you  do  with  a natural  fly,  you  have  excel- 
lent fport,  efpecially  if  it  be  among  xeeds. 

In  March,  April,  September,  and-  all  the  win- 
ter (in  which  feafon  filh  fwim  very  deep  near 
the  ground)  it  is  beft  fifliing  in  a ferene 
day,  for  then  they  will  bite  fafler ; but  all 
the  fummer  time  mornings,  evenings,  and 
cool  cloudy  weather,  are  the  beft  time  for 
angling. 

Here  take  notice,  that  3’'ou  will  find  that 
fifh  rife  beft  at  the  fly  after  a fhower  of  rain, 
that  has  only  beaten  the  knats  and  flies  into 
the  river,  wnthout  mudding  it. 

The  proper  months  and  times  of  the  day 
for  the  fly,  are  March,  April,  May,  and  the 
beginning  of  June ; in  which  months,  fifli  in 
the  morning  about  nine  of  the  o’clock  ; and 
in  the  afternoon  between  three  and  four.  . 
A warm  evening  is  alfo  very  feafonable,  if 
the  gnats  play  much. 

It  is  alfo  a very  good  time  for  angling  after 
a clear  moon-fhiny  night,  if  the  fucceeding 
day  prove  cloudy ; for  if  the  fifh  have  ab- 
flained  from  food  all  night,  (for  in  bright 
nights  they  will  not  ftir  for  fear)  the  next  day 
they  are  hungry  and  eager,  and  the  gloorai- 
nefs  of  the  day  will  make  them  bite  boldly. 

It  is  a good  time  for  angling,  when  you 
perceive  the  trouts  to  leap  pleaiantly  at  the 
flies  above  water;  or  the  pikes  to  purfue  other 
fifh. 

la  a w^ord,  an  experienced  angler  obferves  I 
the  times,  feafons,  . and  places;  otherwife, 
though  his  baits  are  ever  fo  good,  they  will 
have  but  little  efted:. 

If  you  go  with  the  courfe  of  the  water  at 
the  opening  of  fluices  or  millsj  you  will  find 
that  trout  and  other  fifh  will  then  come  out 
to  feek  for  what  food  the  water  brings  down 
with  it.' 

And  firfl;,  in  the  extremity  of  heat,  when 
the  earth  is  parched  with  a drought,  there  is 
but  little  fport  to  be  had,  efpecially  in  either 
muddy  or  clear  fhaliow  rivers. 

Secondly,  in  the  winter,  or  fpring  time, 
tvhen  any  hoary  frofl;  happens,  the  fifh  will 
not  bite  kindly  all  that  day,  except  it  be  in 
the  evening,  and  that  proves  ferene  and  plea- 
fanu  But  it  is  not ' proper  to  fifb  at  any 
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time,  when  the  wind  blows  fo  high  that  you 
cannot  manage  your  tackle  to  advantage. 

Thirdly,  it  is  not  good  fifliing  in  the  time 
of  Iheep-fliearing,  for  then  the  fi(h  glut  them- 
felves  W'ith  what  is  wafhed  off  the  flieep,  and 
will  fcarce  bite  till  that  feafon  be  over. 

Alfo  tho^' lharp  eafl  and  northerly  winds  ^ 

do  very  much  obflruft  the  recreation  of  an- 
glers ; nor  is  it  good  to  fifh  immediately  after 
fpawning  time ; for  at  that  time  their  appetite 
is  much  palled. 

It  is  very  flrange  to  be  obferved,  what  a 
natural  inftind;  there  is  in  fifh,  in  foreknowing 
the  approach  of  a fhower  of  rain,  for  upon 
the  approach  of  a cloud  that  threatens  a fhower, 
they  will  not  bite;  and  the  obfervation  of  this 
has  faved  feveral  anglers  from  being  wet  to 
the  fkin. 

Laffly,  if  the  preceding  night  prove  dark 
and  cloudy,  the  fucceeding  day  will  be  no 
good  day  to  angle  in,  unlefs  k be  for  fmall 
fifli  ; for  at  fucli  time  the  larger  prey  abroad 
for  the  lefler ; who,  by  infilnft,  knowing  the  i 

danger,  hide  themfelvcs  till  the  morning;  and  | 

having  fafted  all  night,  become  then  very  ' 

hungry,  while  the  larger  having  gorged  them-  ‘ 

felves,  lie  abfeonded  all  the  day.  For  direc-  * 

tions  for  Artificial  Fly-Fishing,  fee  the 
Article  Fish.  j 

ANGLING  LINE ; to  make  this  line, 
the  hair  fhould  be  round  and  twifted  even,  for 
that  ftrengthens  it,  and  fhould  alfo  be  as  near  [ 

as  may  be  of  equal  bignefs ; then  lay  them  in 
water  for  a quater  of  an  hour,  whereby  you  ^ 

will  find  which  of  them  fhrink,  then  twifl:  ; 

them  over  again,  and  in  the  twifting,  fome  f 

intermingle  filk,  which  is  not  good,  but  a ? 

line  of  all  filk  is  not  amifs  ; alfo  a line  made  i 

of  the  flrongefl  fiddle  firing  is  very  good,  but  | 

that  will  loon  rot  with  the  water;  now  the  \ 

beft  colour  for  lines,  is  forrel,  white  and  ' 

grey  ; the  two  laft  colours  for  clear  waters,  " 

and  the  firft  for  muddy  rivers,-  neither  is  the 
pale  watery  green  defpicable,  which  colour 
may  be  made  thus ; put  a pint  of  ftrong  al- 
luin,  half  a pound  of  . foot,  a fmall  quantity  ( 
of  juice  of  walnut  leaves,  with  the  like  of  al-  'J 
lum  into-a  pipkin,  boil  them  about  half  an 
hour  together,  then  take  it  off  the  fire ; when 
it  is  cool,  fleep  your  hair  in  it ; or  elfe  thus,  ■ 

boil 
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boll  in  a botlle  of  allnm  water,  fomewhat 
more  than  a handful  of  marigold  flowers,  till 
a yellow  feum  arife ; then  take  half  a pound 
of  green  copperas,  with  as  much  verdegrife, 
and  beat  them  together  to  a line  powder;  and 
with  the  hair,  put  them  Into  the  ailum  water, 
and  let  it  lie  a day,  or  more;  then  take  the 
hair  out,  and  let  it  dry.  See  Lines  for 
Fishing. 

ANGLING  ROD.  The  time  to  provide 
flocks  is  in  ihe  winter  folftice,  when  the  trees 
have  fhed  their  leaves,  and  the  lap  is  in  the 
roots ; for  after  "'January  it  afeends  again  into 
the  trunk  and  branches,  at  which  time  it  is 
improper  to  gather  docks,  or  tops ; as  for  the 
flocks  they  Ihould  be  lower  grown,  and  the 
tops  the  befl  rufn  ground  fhoots  that  can  be 
got,  not  knotty,  but  proportinable  and  flen- 
der,  for  otherwife  they  wdli  neither  call  or 
flrike  well,  and  the  line,  by  reafon  of  their 
unpliablenefs,  mull  be  much  endangered ; 
now  wFen  both  flock  and  top  are  gathered  in 
one  feafon,  and  as  ftrait  as  may  be,  and  ufe 
them  not  till  fully  feafoned,  which  is  a year 
and  four  months,  but  they  are  better  if  kept 
two  years ; and  for  the  preferving  both 
from  rotting  and  worm  eating,  rub  them  over 
thrice  a year  wdth  fallad  or  linfeed  oil;  fweet 
butter  w'ill  ferve  if  never  falted  ; and  with 
any  of  thefe  you  mufl  chafe  your  rods  well ; 
if  bored,  pour  in  either  of  the  oils,  and  let 
them  foak  therein  twenty-four  hours,  then 
pour  it  out  again  ; -this  will  preferve  the  tops 
and  flocks  from  injuring.  See  Line,  Hook, 
Float,  and  Rod,  Sffr. 

Wight  ANGLING,  and  Ground  ANGLING. 

Great  filh,  (but  chiefly  trouts)  are  fliy,  and 
fearful  of  enfnarements ; and  obferve  that  the 
mofl  fecure  feafon  to  feek  their  food  is  at 
night. 

For  night  angling  you  mufl  provide  large 
garden  w'orms ; or  inftead  of  them,  black 
lhails : and  having  baited  your  hook  w'ith 
them,  cafl  them  off  at  a diflance,  and  then 
draw  your  line  to  you  again  upon  the  furface 
of  the  water,  not  fuffering  the  bate  to  fink ; 
with  which  ufe  not  a leaden  plummet,  but 
only  a float ; but  in  ground-angling  you  mufl 
ufe  a plummet  without  a float;  and  this  me- 


thod of  ground-angling  is  very  good  in  cold 
weather,  for  then  the  fiili  lie  low. 

You  may  eafiiy  hear  the  fifh  rife,  and 
therefore  give  him  time  to  fwallow  the  bait ; 
and  then  gently  give  him  a twitch  to  fecure 
him. 

If  you  find  that  the  fifh  does  not  freely 
take  the  bait  at  the  top  of  the  water,  put  fome 
lead  to  it,  and  fink  your  bait,  and  proceed 
as  in  day  angling. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  befl  trouts 
bite  in  the  night,  and  do  mofl  commonly 
rife  in  the  flili  deeps,  feldom  in  the  quick 
flreams.  Bladder  Angling,  Drabling, 
Fly  Fishing,  hSc. 

ANTICOR,  {or  advant  coeur)  is  an  inflam- 
mation in  a horfe  between  his  fore  legs,  the 
fame  wdth  a quinzy  in  mankind.  Mofl  wri- 
ters are  agreed,  that  this  diforder  proceeds 
from  hard-riding,  expofing  a horfe  to  the 
cold,  and  giving  him  cold  water  to  drink 
when  he  is  hot,  full  feeding,  and  whatever 
elfe  may  caufe  a fudden  flagnation  of  the 
blood.  Some  will  have  it  to  proceed  from 
fatnefs  and  rank  feeding. 

When  you  touch  a fwelling  of  this  kind, 
the  impreffion  of  the  fingers  remain  for  fome 
time,  as  if  you  had  made  them  in  a bit  of 
puff-pafle,  filling  up  again  by  degrees,  as 
the  pafle  would  rife.  This  fwelling  contains 
bloody  water,  that  infinuates  between  the  flefti 
and  the  fkin,  and  proves  that  all  the  blood 
in  the  veins  is  corrupted. 

The  cure  fhouid  firfl  be  attempted  by 
large  and  repeated  bleedings,  to  abate  the  in- 
flammation ; and  Mr.  Gibfon  approves  of 
flriking  one  or  other  of  the  veins  of  the  hind 
parts  to  make  a revulfion.  Next  to  bleeding, 
if  the  horfe  be  coflive  or  bound  in  his  body, 
clyflers  are  of  ufe  ; and  Dr.  Bracken  direfts 
the  following  as  a general  one.  Take  leaves 
of  mallows  and  pellitory  of  the  wall,  of  each 
three  handfuls ; camomile  flowers,  one  hand- 
ful ; annifeed  and  fweet  fennel  feed,  each  half 
an  ounce ; linfeed,  one  ounce ; boil  thefe  in 
three  quarts  of  water  to  tv\  o ; then  ftrain  and 
prefs  out  the  liquor  ilrongly,  and  add  of  ca- 
r3'ocofiinum  eledtuary,  one  ounce ; common 
flit,  two  ounces;  and  common  plaifter  oil, 
three  ounces,  mixt.  Thefe  fliould  be  injedled 
E 2 through 
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through  a very  long  pipe  for  the  purpofe,  and 
as  warm  as  a man  can  bear  his  cheek  to  the 
lide  of  the  bladder  it  is  tied  up  in,  and  it 
Ihould  be  repeated  every  two  or  three  days, 
as  occafion  offers. 

ANTLER,  a Part  or  branch  of  a deer’s 
attire. 

Be,s  Antler,  the  flart  or  branch  next  above 
the  brow  antler. 

Brozv  Antler,  the  flart  or  branch  next 
the  head. 

APIARY.  See  the  Article  Bee. 

APOPLEXY,  or  Falling  Evil,  a dif- 
eafe  that  feizes  the  heads  of  hawks,  com- 
monly by  reafon  of  too  much  greafe  as  well  as 
blood ; or  becaufe  they  have  been  too  long 
in  the  heat  of  the  fun,  or  have  made  too  long 
a flight  in  the  heat  of  the  day;  and ‘as  it  is 
very -cuftomary  with  them  to  be  full  of  greafe 
in  the  mew  ; it  is  very  good  when  they  are 
empty  to  give  them  a little  lard,  or  fweet 
butter,  foaked  in  rofe  w'ater,  fweetened  with 
a little  fugar-candy  pounded;  but  the  beft 
way  is  to  draw  their  meat  through  black 
cherry  water. 

APOPLEXY,  {in  Horfes.)  See  PALSY. 

APOSTHUME,  {in  Hawks)  a difeafe  in 
the  head,  attended  with  fwellings  therein; 
occafioned  by  divers  ill  humours,  and  the 
heat  of  the  head : it  may  be  difcovered  by 
the  fwelling  of  the  eyes,  l>y  the  moifture  that 
comes  from  their  ears,  and  by  their  floth- 
fulnefs. 

For  cure  give  them  a pill  of  butter,  as  big 
as  a nut,  well  wafhed  in  rofe  water,  and 
.mixed  with  honey  of  rofes  and  fine  fugar, 
for  three  or  four  mornings,  when  they  have 
meat  : they  mufl  be  held  on  the  firfl  till  they 
have  made  one  or  two  mewts,  then  take  four 
drams  of  the  feed  of  rue,  two  drams  of  he- 
patic aloes,  and  one  fcruple  of  faffron ; re- 
duce all  to  fine  powder,  and  mix  them  with 
honey  of  rofes,  and  make  a pill,  and  give 
them  : it  will  purge  and  fcour  their  heads  ; 
then  about  two  hours  after  give  them  fome 
good  hot  meat. 

When  the  nares  of  a hawk  are  fluffed  up 
with  filth;  after  a convenient  fcouring,  take 
pepper  and  muftard-feed,  beaten  to  a fine 
powder,  put  into  a linen  cloth,  and  fteep  it 

for  fome  time  in  Itrong  white  wine  vinegar  ; 
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of  which  put  fome  drops  upon  her  nares,  that 
they  may  foak  in,  and  they  will  foon  fcour 
her  head. 

APPROACHING,  in  Fowling,  is  a par- 
ticular device  to  approach  or  come  near  thofe 
birds  that  arc  Ihy  which  frequent  marfliy 
and  rvatery  places,  without  being  feen  by 
them. 

This  is  performed  by  a fort  of  machine,  of 
three  hoops  tied  together,  all  at  proper  dif- 
tance,  according  to  the  height  of  the  man 
that  is  to  life  it,  and  having  boughs  tied  all 
round  it,  and  with  cords  to  bear  on  his 
fhoulclers  ; fo  that  a man  getting  in  is  con- 
cealed by  the  boughs,  and  can  approach  near 
them  unfufpeffed  till  he  comes  within  reach 
of  fhot. 

As  for  herons,  wild  geefe,  duck,  teal, 
they  are  apt  to  keep  the  waters  in  the  day- 
time, and  on  the  meadows  near  the  brinks 
of  the  rivers,  and  as  far  as  they  can  from 
hedges  and  trees,  for  fear  of  being  furprized  ; 
and  when  the  water  is  2 or  300  paces  diflancc 
from  trees,  they  will  leave  the  middle  of  the 
■flream,  and  muddle  along  the  fldes  of  the 
river  where  the  water  is  flialJow  ; but  when 
they  perceive  any  body  near,  even  a bead  to 
pafs  along,  they  will  quit  the  fides.  and  with- 
draw to  the  middle  again. 

Geefe,  ducks  and  teals,  quit  the  water  in 
the  evening,  and  pafs  the  night  in  the  fields, 
but  in  the  morning  return  to  the  water;  how- 
ever you  may  eafily  approach,  them  by  the 
means  of  a machine,  as  reprefented  in  the  fol- 
lowing figure,  carried  by  a man,,  wherein  he 
is  concealed  ; and  they  may  be  Ihot  whenever 
he  is  within  a due  diflance  from  them.  See 
Plate  II. 

To  make  this  machine,  take  three  final! 
hoops,  which  you  are  to  tie  with  a cord  in 
this  manner  ; take  a cord  D,  E,  M,  N,  tie 
two  ends  together,  and  doing  the  fame  by  the 
other  two,  divide  the  whole  into  four  parts, 
and  yet  nothing  muffc  be  cut ; and  fallen  to 
every  quarter  D,  E,  M,  N,  another  cord,  five 
or  fix  feet  long,  pafs  the  head  of  it  through 
the  middle,  fo  that  two  of  the  cords  remain 
before  and  the  other  behind  ; or  elfe  fix  a 
piece  of  wood  in  the  ground,  the  height  of 
the  man  that  is  to  carry  the  machine,  put 
this  cord  upon  it,  and  take  a hoop  F,  C,  L,  Q, 

which 
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wJiich  you  mufl:  tie  to  the  four  quarters  with 
the  four  cords,  exafUy  to  the  height  of  the 
cin(flure ; take  another  hoop  and  tie  it  like- 
wife  to  the  four  cords,  G,  B,  K,  P,  againfl; 
the  middle  of  the  thighs,  and  the  third  in 
the  like  manner  to  the  fame  cords,  high  as 
the  ancles,  and  then  place  fome  very  light 
branches  of  trees  quite  round  thefe  hoops,  and 
tie  them  to  three  hoops,  ordering  them  fo 
that  the  birds  ma^  not  fee  the  perfon  within 
the  machine  with  his  gun ; but  in  cafe  he 
finds  that  the  birds  fefem  to  difeern  him,  he 
mud  advance  very  flowly  towards  them. 

The  birds,  which  keep  moving  continually, 
feeing  him  come  near,  will  fancy  it  is  them- 
felves  that  drew  near  the  tree,  and  not  the 
tree  near  them,  by  which  means  he  may  come 
near  enough  to  fire  upon  them. 

The  bed  time  to  make  ufe  of  this  machine 
is  in  the  morning,  when  the  birds  are  re- 
turning out  of  the  fields ; for  he  may  fire 
upon  them  as  they  pafs,  becaufe  they  will 
not  pafs  altogether  but  in  feveral  flocks. 

APPUI,  or  day  upon  the  hand,  is  the  re- 
ciprocal fenfe  between  the  horfe’s  mouth  and 
the  bridle-hand,  or  the  fenfe  of  the  aftion  of 
the  bridle  in  the  horfeman’^s  hand. 

The  true  and  aight  appu'i  of  the  hand,  is 
the  nice  bearing  or  day  of  the  bridle;  fo  that 
the  horfe,  awed  by  the  fenfibiliry  and  tender- 
nefs  of  the  parts  of  his  mouth,  dare  not  reft 
much  upon  the  bitt-mouth,  nor  chack  or  beat 
upon  the  hand  to  withdand  it- 

Such  a horfe  has  a dull,  deaf,  eppui ; that 
is,  he  has  a good  mouth,  but  his  tongue  is 
fo  thick  that  the  bit  cank  work  or  bear  upon 
the  bars ; for  the  tongue  being  not  fenfible, 
or  tender  as  the  bars,  is  benumbed  or  har- 
dened by  the  bitt;  fo  the  appui  is  not  good. 
This  and  the  followino;  are  terms  ufed  of 
an  appui. 

The  bitt  does  not  prefs  the  bars  in  the  quick, 
by  reafon  of  the  grod'nefs  of  the  tongue,  or 
elfe  of  the  lips. 

Your  horfe  has  a red  or  day  that  forces 
the  hand,  which  Crews  that  he  has  a bad 
mouth.. 

This  horfe,  has  no  no  reft  upon  the 

hand  ; that  is,  he  dreads  the  bitt  mouth,  he 
Is  apprehenfive  of  the  hand,  and  he  cannot 
fuffer  the  bitt  to  prefs,  or  bear,  though  never 


fo  little  upon  the  parts  of  his  mouth  ; and 
thus  it  comes  to  pafs  he  does  not  eafily  obey 
the  bridle. 

A horfe  that  is  taught  a good  appui,  if  you 
mean  to  give  that  horfe  a good  reft  upon  the 
hand,  it  behoves  you  to  gallop  him  and  put 
him  often  back ; a long  ftretch  gallop  is  very 
proper  for  the  fame  end,  for  in  galloping  he 
gives  the  horfeman  an  opportunity  of  bearing 
upon  the  hand. 

Such  a horfe  has  too  much  appui,  he  throws 
himfelf  loo  much  upon  the  bitt;  a horfe 
that  has  a fine  ftay  or  reft  upon  the  hand,  i.e. 
equal,  firm,  and  light,  or  one  that  obeys  the 
bridle.  See  Hand. 

A full  appui  upon  the  hand,  is  a firm  day, 
without  reding  very  heavy,  and  without  bear- 
ing upon  the  hand. 

Horfes  for  the  army  ought  to  have  a full 
appui  upon  the  hand. 

A more  than  full  reft  or  appui  upon  the 
hand,  is  faid  of  a horfe  that  is  ftopped  with 
fome  force ; but  dill  fo  that  he  does  not 
force  the  hand.  This  appui  is  good  for  fuch 
riders  as  depend  upon  the  bridle,  inftead  of 
their  thighs, 

APRIL. 

Of  Fly-fifnng  in  the  month  of  April ; or  the  flies 

taken  for  fifloing  in  that  month ; or  the  making 

of  artificial  flies.. 

All  the  fame  tackles  and  flies  that  were 
taken  in  the  month  of  March,  will  be  taken 
in  this  month  alfo-;  (fee  March)  with  this 
diftindtion  only,  concerning  the  flies,  that  all 
the  browns  be  lapped  with  red  filk,  and  the 
duns  with  yellow. 

1.  To  thefe,  a fmall  bright  brown,  made 
of  fpaniel’s  fur,  with  a light  grey  wing,  in 
a bright  day  and  a clear  water,  is  very  well 
taken. 

2.  There  is  alfo  a little  dark  brown,  the 
dubbing  of  that  colour,  and  fome  violet  cam- 
let mixt ; and  the  wing  of  the  grey  feather 
of  a mallard. 

Alfo  dub  with  the  hair  of  a dark  brown 
fpaniel,  or  calf,  that  looks  ruddy  by  being 
expofed  to  wind  and  weather,  warped  with 
yellow.  Wing  dark  ftarling’s  feather. 

Taken  from  eight  to  eleven. 
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This  is  a good  fl)'-,  and  to  be  feen  in  moft 
rivers  ; but  fo  variable  in  its  hue,  as  the  fea- 
fon  advances,  that  it  requires  the  deleft  at- 
tention to  the  natural  fly,  to  adapt  the  mate- 
rials for  making  it  artificially  : which  is  alfo 
the  cafe  with  the  violet  or  afli-coloured  dun. 
When  this  fly  firft  appears,  it  is  nearly  of  a 
chocolate  colour:  from  which,  by  the  middle 
of  May,  it  has  been  obferved  to  deviate  to 
almoft  a lemon  colour  : northern  anglers  call 
it,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  dark  brown ; 
others  call  it,  the  four-winged  brown  ; it  has 
four  wings  lying  flat  on  its  back,  fomething 
longer  than  the  body,  which  is  longifh  but 
not  taper ; this  fly  muft  be  made  on  a fmall 
hook. 

3.  From  the  fixth  of  this  month  to  the 
tenth,  there  is  a fly,  called  the  violet  fly, 
made  of  a dark  violet  ftuft',  with  the  wings 
of  the  grey  feather  of  a mallard. 

4.  About  the  12th  of  this  month  comes  in 
the  fly,  called  the  whirling  dun;  which  is 
taken  every  day,  about  the  mid-time  of  the 
day,  all  this  month  through  ; and  fometimes 
from  thence  to  the  end  of  June ; and  is 
commonly  made  of  the  down  of  a fox’s  cub, 
which  is  of  an  afli  colour  at  the  roots  next 
the  Ikin,  and  ribbed  about  with  yellow  filk, 
with  the  wings  of  the  pale  grey  feather  of  the 
mallard. 

Alfo  you  may  ufe  an  artificial  fly  called  the 
little  whirling  dun,  which  is  made  thus : the 
down  from  the  body  of  a fox-cub,  and  a jittle 
light  ruddy  brown  mixed,  warped  with  grey 
or  ruddy  filk,  a red  hackle  under  the  vving  ; 
with  wings  of  a land-rail,  or  ruddy  brown 
chicken,  which  is  better.  This  is  a killing 
fly  in  a bluftering  day,  as  the  great  whirling 
dun  is  in  the  evening,  and  late  at  night. 

5.  There  is  alfo  a yellow  dun  ; the  dub- 
bing of  camel’s  hair,  and  yellow  camlet,  and 
wool  mixt,  and  a white  grey  wing.  Alfo 
dub  w'ith  a fmall  quantity  of  pale  yellow 
crewel  mixed  with  fox-cub  down  from  the 
tail,  and  warped  with  yellow;  with  wings  of 
a palifh  fliarling’s  feather. 

Taken  from  eight  to  eleven,  and  from  two 
to  four. 

6.  There  is  alfo  this  month  another  little 
brown  fly,  befides  that  mentioned  before, 
made  with  a very  flender  body,  the  dubbing 


0^  dark  broxvn  and  violet  camlet  mixt,  and  a 
grey  wing ; which  though  the  direction  for 
making  be  like  the  other,  is  yet  another  fly, 
j and  will  take  when  the  other  will  not,  efpe- 
, dally  in  a bright  day  and  clear  water. 

7.  About  the  20th  of  this  month  comes 
in  a fly,  called  the  horfe-flefli  fly  ; the  dub- 
bing of  which  is  a blue  mohair,  with  pink- 
coloured  and  red  tammy  mixt,  with  a light- 
coloured  vving,  and  a dark-brown  head.  This 
fly  is  taken  beft  in  the  evening  ; and  kills 
from  two  hours  before  fun  fet  till  twilight,, 
and  is  taken  the  month  through. 

To  the  former  flies  may  be  added  ; 

1.  Light  Bloa.  Body,  light  fox-cub  fur, 
a little  light  foal’s  hair,  a little  fquirrel’s  bloa, 
and  the  whitifli  yellow  of  the  fame,  ail  thefe 
well  mixed  together,  w^arped  with  yellow  filk, 
wfith  wings  of  a light  fieldfare’s  feather. 

2.  Dun.  Body,  dunnefl  filmers,  or  mar- 
tern’s  fur;  Indian  fox  dun  ; light-dun  fox- 
cub  ; coarfe  hair  of  the  flump  of  a fquirrel’s 
tail  of  a brightifh  browm,  or  a yellowifli  eafl  ; 
warped  with  yellow  filk,  with  wings  of  the 
light  feather  of  a fieldfare. 

3.  Plain  Hackle.  Body,  black  oflrich 
herl,  with  red  or  black  cock’s  hackle  over  it ; 
and,  in  hot  weather,  add  gold  twifl. 

4.  Red  Hackle.  Body,  red  filk  and  gold 
twifl,  and  a red  cock’s  hackle,  till  June.  Af- 
terwards ufe  orange  filk  for  the  body  An 
excellent  fly. 

N.B.  This  is  more  properly  the  orange 
fly.  It  refembles  in  colour  a Seville 
orange.  Wings  may  be  added,  either 
of  a ruddy  hen  or  chicken,  or  of  the 
fofteft  feather  of  a rook’s  wing ; the  firft 
will  give  it  an  orange,  the  latter  a dun- 
nifli  hue.  It  has  four  wings,  two  next 
the  body,  of  a very  dark  grey  colour,  and 
two  ferving  as  a cafe  over  them,  fome- 
times of  a dirty  blackifh  colour,  and  fome- 
times of  an  orange  colour. 

5.  Bloa- Watchet.  Is  a fmall  fly,  and 
appears  on  the  water  in  a cold  day  (hook 
No.  9 or  10,  in  Plate  Angling').  The  body,  fur 
of  a w'ater  rat,  black  part  of  a hare’s  feut, 
the  pale  root’s  cut  olf,  a very  little  brown  bear’s 
hair,  warped  with  pale-brown,  or  olive  co- 
loured filk,  with  wings  of  a hen  black-bird. 


6.  Yel- 
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6.  Yellow  Watchet.  Body,  water  rat^s 
fur,  the  blackeft  part  of  a hare’s  fcut,  green- 
ifh-yellow  crewel  for  feet,  warped  with  green 
lilk,  with  wings  of  the  lightefl  part  of  a black- 
bird’s feather. 

7.  Knotted  Grey  Gnat.  Body,  darkeft 
part  of  a hare’s  fcut,  dark-brown  foal’s  hair, 
dark  fur  of  the  back  of  an  old  fox,  warped 
with  grey  filk,  with  wings  of  the  bloa  feather 
of  a fieldfare. 

8.  Green-tail.  Body,  dark  part  of  a 
hare’s  fcut,  and  darkeft  bloa  fur  of  an  old 
fox:  light  part  of  a fquirrel’s  tail,  and  a hair 
or  two  of  the  coarfe  brownifli  part  of  it  for 
feet,  warped  with  afli- coloured  filk,  with 
wings  of  a hen  pheafant. 

9.  Sand  Fly.  Body,  dark-brown  foal’s 
hair,  a little  bloa  fquirrel’s  fur,  and  the 
whitifti-yellow  of  the  fame,  warped  with  yel- 
low filk,  with  wings  of  the  light  - part  of  a 
fieldfare’s  feather. 

10.  Bright  Bear.  Dubbing,  of  bright 
bear’s  hair,  warped  with  fad  cloth-coloured 
filk,  with  wings  of  the  feather  of  a fhepftare’s 
quill  feather;  others  dub  the  body  with  yel- 
low filk,  which  is  better. 

11.  Yellow  Dun.  Dubbing,  of  yellow 
wool,  and  afh-coloured  fox-cub  down  mixed 
together,  dubbed  with  yellow  filk,  with  wings 
of  the  feather  of  a fhepftare’s  quill ; others 
dub  it  with  dun  bear’s  hair,  and  the  yellow 
fur  got  from  a martern’s  Ikin,  mixed  toge- 
ther, and  with  yellow  filk,  with  wings  of  a 
Ihepftare’s  quill-feather.  Make  two  other  flies, 
their  bodies  dubbed  as  the  laft ; but  in  the 
one  mingle  fanded  hog’s  down ; and  in  the 
other  black  hog’s  down,  with  wings  of  a 
fliepftare’s  quill-feather ; and  there  is  alfo  an 
excellent  fly  made  of  dun  bear’s  hair,  yellow 
niartern’s  fur,  fanded  hog’s  down  and  black 
hog’s  down,  all  mixed  in  an  equal  propor- 
tion together,  warped  with  yellow  filk,  with 
wings  of  the  feather  of  a fliepftare’s  quill. 
Thefe  feveral  flies  mentioned  for  April,  are 
very  good,  and  will  be  taken  all  the  fprlng 
and  fummer. 

AQFTATIC,  that  which  lives,  breeds,  or-, 
grows,  in  or  about  the  water ; as  aquatic 
animals,  plants,  &c. 

ARABIAN  HORSE.  Gentlemen  and 
merchants,  who  have  travelled  thofe  parts, 


report,  that  the  right  Arabian  horfes  are  va- 
lued at  an  incredible  and  intolerable  price  ; 
being  valued  at  500/.  and  as  others  fay,  at 
I,  2,  and  3000/.  an  horfe.  That  the  Arabs 
are  as  careful  of  keeping  the  genealogies  of 
their  horfes,  as  princes  in  keeping  their  pedi- 
grees: that  they  keep  them  with  medals ; and 
that  each  fon’s  portion  is  uftrally  two  fuits  of 
arms,  and  one  of  their  horfes. 

The  Arabs  boaft,  that  they  will  ride  four- 
fcore  miles  without  drawing  birt ; but  this  has 
been  performed  by  fome  of  our  En^lifb  horfes ; 
and  much  more  w'as  done  by  a highwayman’s 
horfe,  who  having  committed  a robbery,  on 
the  fame  day  rode  from  London  to  2^ork,  being 
200  miles. 

Notwithftanding  their  great  value,  and  the 
difficulty  of  bringing  them  from  Scandaroon  to 
England  hy  fea,  yet  by  the  care,  and  at  the 
charge  of  fome  breeders  in  England,  the  Ara- 
bian horfe  has  been  no-  ftranger  to  this  ifland  ; 
and,  perhaps,  at  this  day,  fome  of  the  race 
may  be-feen  here,  if  not  the  true  Arabian  ftal- 
lion.  See  Stallion. 

ARCHED  LEGS  ; a horfe  is  faid  to  have 

arched  ieo;s  when  his  knees  are  bent  arch- 

•r 

wile. 

This  expreffion  relates  to  fore-quarters,  and 
the  infirmity  here  fignified,  happens  to  fuch 
horfes  as  have  -their  legs  fpoiled  with  tra- 
velling. 

The  horfes  called  Brafficourts,  have  likewife 
their  knees  ■•bent  archwife  ; but  this  deformity 
is  natural  to  them. 

ARM'  OF  A Horse.  See  Fore  Thigh. 

To  ARM.  A horfe  is  faid  to  arm  himfelf 
when  he  preffes  down  his  head,  as  if  he 
would  check,,  .and  bends  his  neck  fo  as  to  reft 
the  branches  of  his  bridle  upon  his  counter, 
in  order  to  difobey  the  bitt  mouth,  and  guard 
his  bars  and  his  mouth,  which  are  relieved 
by  over-ibending  his  neck. 

Since  your  horfe  arms  himfelf,  give  him 
a knee’d  branch  that  will  raife  him,  and 
make  him  carry  his  head  well.  See  to 

CARRY  LOW. 

ARM  with  the  LIPS. 

A horfe  is  faid  to  arm  himfelf  with  the 
lips,  w'hen  he  covers  his  bars  with  his  lips, 
and  makes  the  preffure  of  the  bitt  too  deaf 
and  firm  ; this  is  commonly  done  by  thick- 

lipped 
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lipped  horfes.  You  muft  order  your  bitt- 
maker  to  forge  you  a bitt-mouth,  with  a can 
non,  or  fcratch  mouth,  that  is  broader  near 
the  bankets  than  at  the  place  of  it’s  preffure, 
or  reft  upon  the  bars ; and  this  will  hinder 
your  horfe  from  arming  himfelf  with  his  lips. 

Sometimes  we  fay,  the  lips  arm  the  bar; 
i.  e.  cover,  orfereen  it.  Disarm. 

ARMAN,  a confection  of  wonderful  ef 
ficacy  to  prevent  a total  lofs  of  appetite  in 
horfes.  See  Drench. 

ARRESTS,  are  mangy  humours  upon  the 
finews  of  the  hinder  legs  of  a horfe,  between 
the  ham  and  the  pallern.  They  feldom  ap- 
pear upon  the  fiaank  iinewu 

Their  names  are  taken  from  their  likenefs 
to  the  arrefts  or  the  fmall  bones  of  fi(h. 
See  Rat-tail. 

ARZEL,  a horfe  is  faid  to  be  a'rzel,  that 
has  a white  mark  upon  his  far  foot  behind. 

YouiTuperftitious  cavaliers  perfuade  them- 
felves,  that  by  an  unavoidable  fatality,  fuch 
horfes  are  unfortunate  in  battle:  and  fuch  is 
the  ftrength  of  this  prejudice,  that  they  do 
not  care  to  ufe  them. 

ASSART,  an  offence  committed  in  a fo- 
reft,  by  plucking  up  thofe  woods  by  the 
roots  that  are  thickets  or  coverts  to  the 
foreft. 

asthma,  in  FarriEUy,  is  either  moift 
or  dry  : the  moift,  is  when  there  is  a free 
difeharge  of  matter  by  the  noftrils  in  confe- 
quence  of  coughing ; the  dry,  is  when  the 
-cough  produces  little  or  no  difeharge. 

The  moift  afthma  is  a cough  that  proceeds 
from  a load  of  phlegm,  or  of  flimy  matter, 
difeharged  into  the  veffels  of  the  lungs,  oc- 
cafioning  difficulty,  and  fometimes  great  op- 
preffion  in  breathing  : it  is  manifefted  by  the 
following  fymptoms : the  flanks  have  a fud- 
den  and  quick  motion ; the  horfe  breathes 
fhort,  but  not  w'ith  his  noftrils  open,  as  is 
obferved  in  horfes  that  are  feverifti  or  broken- 
winded  ; he  firft  wheezes  fome  time  and 
rattles  in  his  throat;  then  he  coughs;  and 
this  cough  is  fometimes  dry,  at  others  it  is 
moift  : he  frecjuently  fnorts  after  coughing, 
and  throws  up  pieces  of  phlegm  through  the 
mouth  or  nofe;  and  after  drinking  he  fre- 
-quently  does  the  fame  ; he  alfo  does  the  fame 
at  the  beginning  and  ending  of  his  exercife ; 


this  difeharge  gives  him  confidcrable  relief. 
Some  horfes  wheeze  fo  exceffively,  and  are 
fo  extremely  fhort-winded,  that  they  cannot 
ea'fily  move  until  they  have  been  gently  ex- 
ercifed  for  fome  time  in  the  air;  though  aftet 
that  they  will  go  through  their  work  to  ad- 
miration. 

This  moift  afthma  fliouid  carefully  be  dif- 
tinguilhed  from  that  purfivenefs  and  thick, 
windednefs  which  full  or  foul  feeding  occa- 
fions ; alfo  from  the  fame  fymptom  when  it 
is  occafioned  by  a Want  of  exercife,  or  taking 
up  a horfe  from  winter  grafs ; in  which  cafes 
the  former  is  cured  by  a decreafe,  and  the 
latter  by  an  increafe  of  feeding. 

Afthmatic  complaints,  whether  the  moift 
or  the  dry,  are  ufually  tedious  and  obftinate; 
but  if  the  horfe  is  young,  and  the  difeafe  not 
of  long  ftanding,  a recovery  is  fometimes 
brought  about.  The  exercife  fliould  be  mo- 
derate, and  in  open  air;  the  diet  fhould  be 
fparing,  for  in  all  difeafes  of  the  lungs  a full 
ftomach  renders  the  oppreflion  greater  ; their 
hay  fhould  be  of  the  beft  fort,  always  fprink- 
led  with  water,  given  in  fmall  quantities,  and 
the  ofrener  in  proportion:  their  corn  and  water 
Ihould  be  managed  with  the  fame  care.- 

If  the  horfe  is  full  of  rich  blood,  bleed 
freely,  and  repeat  the  operation  as  often  as 
the  oppreflion  and  the  difficulty  of  breathing 
may  require:  if  his  blood  is  poor,  propor- 
fionabiy  lefs  (hould  be  taken  away  j and  un- 
lefs  the  cafe  is  very  urgent,  bleeding  ffiould 
be  omitted. 

Give,  over  night,  a bolus  with  two  drachms 
of  calomel,  and  next  mornino;  the  foilowinft 
purging  ball : 

Take  one  ounce  of  aloes ; of  gum  ammo- 
niaicum,  affa-foetida,  galbanum,  and  oil  of 
annifeeds,  of  each  tw'o  drachms;  with  treacle 
enough  to  make  them  into  a ball. 

This  bolus  and  purging  ball  may  be  re- 
peated at  proper  diftances  of  time  ; and,  on 
the  days  free  from  purging,  give  every  morn- 
ing one  of  the  following  pectoral  balls. 

FeSloral  Ball. 

Take  of  the  cordial  ball,  half  an  ounce; 
of  powdered  fquills  and  Barbadoes  tar,  (or, 
in  its  ftead,  the  common  balfam  of  fulphur) 
of  each  two  drachms : make  them  into  a ball 
for  gne  dofe.  Or, 
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Take  gum  ammoniacum,  affa-fcctkla  gal- 
banum,  and  liver  of  antimony,  of  each  two 
ounces;  and  frefh  fquills,  enough -to  form  a 
pade  ; which  make  into  balls  of  from  one  to 
two  ounces  each,  according  to  the  greater 
or  lefs  violence  of  the  difeafe. 

The  dry  afthma,  called  alfo  the  nervous 
afthma,  is  a cough  proceeding  from  fome  ir- 
ritation on  the  nerves  in  the  membranous  part 
of  the  lungs  and  midriff;  but  there  is  not 
any  thing  discharged  bj'  it  except  a little 
Clearwater  from  the  nofe,  notvvithflanding the 
violence  of  the  cough,  and  its  continuance, 
when  once  begun,  which  for  fome  time  is 
almoft  inceffant ; the  coughing  fits  have  no 
regular  return  ; they  are  more  frequent  when 
walking  than  in  other  exercife,  except  when 
fuddenly  flopped  after  hard  riding,  &c.  on 
which  occafions  the  cough  is  very  trouble- 
fome ; after  drinking  it  is  troublefome  too  : 
and  a change  of  weather  will  fometimes 
make  it  very  teazing  for  two  or  three  days ; 
but  it  is  generally  worfl  in  a morning. 
Sometimes,  when  no  particular  circumflance 
occurs  to  diforder  the  horfe,  the  cough  will 
be  feldom  heard  for  a week  or  two  together : 
and  yet,  though  this  cough  is  fo  teazing,  the 
horfe  eats  heartily,  hunts,  and  performs  his 
bufinefs  very  well ; if  he  is  tolerably  treated, 
he  keeps  a good  coat,  and  maintains  mofl  of 
the  ufual  figns  of  health. 

At  eight  years  of  age  the  dry  aflhma  com- 
monly makes  its  appearance.  The  cough  may 
begin  at  four  or  five,  and  at  times  be  very 
violent ; but  at  eight,  and  after,  he  labours 
with  his  flanks,  and  that  in  the  greateft  de- 
gree after  feeding:  he  has,  at  that  time,  an 
almofl  conflant  vrorking  of  his  noflrils,  and 
a motion  with  his  fundament ; after  which 
it  ufually  terminates  in  broken-wind  or  in 
death. 

Bleeding  in  moderate  quantities  is  more 
or  lefs  necefiTary,  according  to  the  flrength 
of  the  horfe,  and  the  difficulty  of  breathing; 
after  which  give  the  following  bolus  at  night, 
repeat  it  the  next  night,  and  on  the  morning 
following  work  them  off  with  a proper  purge. 

I'he  T reparative  Bolus. 

Take  calomel,  two  drachms;  and  honey 
enough  to  make  a bolus. 


In  eight  or  ten  days  repeat  one  bolus  at 
night,  and  the  next  morning  repeat  the  purge. 

During  the  operation  of  thefe  medicines, 
it  is  neceifary  to  keep  the  horfe  well  clothed 
and  littered;  and  he  fhould  be  well  fupplied 
with  fcalded  bran  and  warm  water. 

After  the  fecond  purge,  give  one  of  the 
following  balls  every  morning,  letting  him 
fafl  two  hours  after  each,  and  continue  their 
life  for  two  months,  or  longer. 

y^Jlhmatk  Balls. 

Take  antimony,  finely  levigated,  half  a 
pound;  gum  guaicum,  four  ounces;  myrrh, 
and  gum  ammoniacum,  of  each  tw'o  ounces  ; 
Venice  foap,  half  a pound  ; honey  or  treacle, 
enough  to  make  a mafs,  of  which  two  ounces 
may  be  taken  for  one  ball.  Or, 

Take  gum  ammoniacum,  frefh  fquills,  and 
Venice  foap,  of  each  four  ounces  ; annifated 
balfam  of  fulphur,  one  ounce ; make  them 
into  a mafs,  of  w'hich  two  ounces  may  be 
made  into  a ball. 

If  the  difeafe  be  obflinate,  the  bolus  with 
calomel  may  be  repeated  at  proper  intervals, 
with  or  without  the  purge,  taking  care  that 
it  does  not  falivate. 

On  difledting  horfes  that  have  laboured 
under  the  dry  aflhma  for  fome  time,  the 
heart  and  the  organs  of  refpiration  appear 
fomewhat  enlarged ; which  preternatural  en- 
largement is  an  effedf  of  the  continual  la- 
bouring with  the  breath,  and  not  the  caufe  of 
the  difeafe. 

A difeovery  has  lately  been  made  of  a cure 
of  an  afthmatic  or  broken-winded  horfe,  by 
letting  him  drink  freely  of  water  in  which 
lime  has  been  infufed,  and  was  firfl  obferved 
by  an  old  horfe,  rendered  ufelefs  by  his 
cough,  being  reftored  to  health  by  drinking 
the  water  that  had  fettled  in  an  old  lime  kiln. 
It  was  afterwards  tried  on  a horfe  i8  years 
old,  that  W'as  broken-winded,  when  it  proved 
falutary  to  him. 

ATTACHMENTS.  A court  belonging 
to  the  foreft,  wherein  the  officers  do  nothing 
but  receive  the  attachments  of  the  forefters, 
and  inroll  them  in  the  verdnrer’s  rolls,  thit 
they  may  be  in  readinefs  againft  the  time  that 
the  court  of  Swainmote  is  kept ; for  this  court 
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cannot  determine  any  offence  or  trerpafs,  if 
the  value  thereof  be  above  four-pence ; for 
all  above  .that  value  mull  be  inrolled  in  the 
vcrderer’s  rolls,  and  fent  from  thence  to  the 
court  of  Swainmote,  to  be  tried  there  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  forefl. 

For  notwithftanding  the  greatefl:  part  of 
all  the  prefentments  do  firfc  begin  in  this 
court,  yet  this  court  cannot  proceed  farther 
therein ; neither  is  a prefentment  in  this 
court  any  conviction  againft  the  offender  in 
thofe  offences,  becaufe  he  may  traverfe  the 
fame,  until  it  has  paffed  the  court  of  Swain- 
mote', to  which  all  trefpaffes  prefented  at  the 
court  of  attachments  muft  neeeffarily  come, 
before  the  offenders  can  be  puniflied,  or  fland 
convicted  in  law  of  their  offences. 

ATTAINT,  is  a blow,  or  wound,  received 
by  a horfe  in  his  inner  feet,  from  another 
horfe  that  follows  him  too  clofe ; or  from  an 
over  reach  in  frofty  weather,  when  a horfe 
being  rough  fhod,  or  having  fhoes  with  long 
calkers,  flrikes  his  hinder  feet  againft  his 
fore  lop's,  or  le^.  This  word  is  likewife  ufed 
to  fignify  a blow  that  the  horfe’s  foot  receives 
from  the  fore,  or  hinder  oppofite  foot ; or  a 
blow  given  by  one  of  the  hinder  feet  flriking 
againft  the  cronet  of  the  fore  foot.  Hence 
they  fay, 

Your  horfe  could  not  have  given  himfelf 
a ruder  attaint : for  I find  with  the  probe, 
that  it  penetrates  between  the  hoof  and  the 
coffin  bone,  which  gives  reafon  to  fufpecl  that 
the  tendon  is  affedted,  and  that  the  attaint 
reaches  to  the  cronet. 

Upper  attaint,  is  a violent  blow  given  with 
the  two  hind  feet,  upon  the  finew  of  the 
fore  legs. 

ATTIRE  OF  A Deer.  Of  a ftag,  if  per- 
fedt,  is  called  the  burr  : the  pearls,  (the  little 
knobs  on  it)  the  beam ; the  gutters,  the 
antler ; the  fur-antler  royal,  fur  royal ; and 
all  at  top  the  croches. 

Of  a Buckj  the  burr,  the  beam;  the 
brow-antler,  the  fur-antler;  the  advancer, 
palm,  ard  fpellers. 

If  croches  grow  in  the  form  of  a man’s 
hand,  it  is  tlien  called  a palmed  head.  Heads 
bearing  not  above  three  or  four,  the  croches 
being  placca  aloft,  all  of  one  height,  are 
called  cro  vneu  heads  : heads  having  doubling 


croches,  are  called  forked  heads ; becaufc 
the  croches  are  planted  on  the  top  of  the 
beam,  like  forks. 

If  you  are  afked  what  a ftag  bears  you 
are  only  to  reckon  the  croches  he  bears,  and 
never  to  exprefs  an  odd  number  ; as  if  he 
hath  four  croches  on  his  near  horn,  and  five 
on  his  far  ; you  muft  fay,  he  bears  ten,  a 
falfe  right  on  his  near  horn,  (for  all  that  the 
beam  bears  are  called  rights  :)  but  if  four 
on  the  near  horn,  yOu  may  fay  he  bears  twelve,, 
a double  falfe  right  on  the  near  horn  : for 
you  muft  not  only  make  the  number  even, 
but  alfo  the  horns  even  with  that  diftindlion. 

AVANCERS,  the  fame  as  Advancers. 

AUBIN,  is  a broken  pace  of  a horfe  be- 
tween an  amble  and  a gallop;  which  is  not 
efteemed. 

AVERTI,  a French  word  ufed  in  the 
manage,  as  applied  to  the  pace  or  motion 
of  a horfe  : fignifying  a motion  that  is  in- 
joined,  regulated,  and  required  in  the  lef- 
fons. 

Pas  ecoute,  and  Pas  d’ecole,  (i.  e.  liftening 
paces,  or  fchool  paces)  fignify  the  fame 
thing. 

AUGUST,  the  flies  of  this  month  are  the 
lame  as  ufed  in  July  \ which  fee.  To  which 
add, 

1.  The  Ant-Fly;  the  dubbing  of  the 
black-brown  hair  of  a cow,  fome  red  warpt 
in  for  the  tag  of  his  tail,  and  a dark  wing. 

2.  The  Fern-Fly  ; the  dubbinp  of  the 
fur  of  a hare’s  neck;  and  that  is  of  the  co- 
lour of  fern,  or  brackin  ; with  a darkifli  grey 
wing  of  a mallard’s  feather. 

3.  The  White  Hackle  ; the  body  of  white 
mohair,  and  wrapped  about  with  a white 
hackle  feather;  and  this  is  affuredly  taken 
for  thiftle  down. 

4.  The  Hairy  long-legs  ; the  body  made 
of  bear’s  dun,  and  blue  wool,  mixt,  and  a 
brown  hackle  feather  over  all. 

5.  Alfo  another  made  of  lightifli  bear’s  hair 
and  a dunnifh  hackle;  add  a few  hairs  or 
light  blue  mohair  and  a little  fox-cub  down, 
warped  with  light-grey  or  pale-blue  filk  ; the 
head  large.  The  latter  is  to  be  ufed  chiefly 
in  a cloudy  windy  day,  wdth  a long  line,  and 
the  head  of  this  infed;  only. 
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The  Peacock  Hackle,  and  three  follow- 
ing flies  of  May,  and  the  two  fubfequent 
months,  and  the  brown  of  the  laft  month,  ferve 
alfo  for  this ; in  which  alfo  are  taken  the 

1.  Grey-Fly  ; the  body,  light-grey  foaFs 
hair  mixed  with  the  dark  part  of  a hare’s  fcut; 
warped  with  grey  filk,  with  wings  of  a hen- 
pheafant’s  feather. 

2.  Black  Ant  Fly  ; the  body,  darkeft 
part  of  a hare’s  fcut,  and  dark-brown  wool,  or 
Iheep’s  ruffet,  equally  mixed,  and  one  fingle 
ruddy  heel  of  a peacock,  all  rwifted  together, 
warped  with  copper-coloured  hlk  ; the  wings 
a fieldfare’s  feather. 

3.  Brown  Ant  Fly  ; the  bod\q  bright- 
brown  bear’s  hair,  much  weather  beaten,  al- 
m oft  of  an  orange-colour  towards  the  tail,  and 
therefore  a few  hairs  of  a light -brown,  or 
flame-coloured  calf,  or  fpaniel’s  hair  is  to  be 
added  in  the  tail-part,  warped  with  orange- 
coloured  filk  ; the  wings  the  light  feather  of  a 
fieldfare  or  darling. 

'Note.  The  following  method  of  imitating 
the  black  and  brown  Ant-Fly  w'ith  other  ma- 
terials have  been  found  to  lucceed. 

1.  Black -Ant;  is  brown  bear’s  hair,  and 
a little  grey  fquirrel’s  hair  next  the  roots, 
peacock  hcrl,  warped  with  copper-colour  or 
adi. 

2.  Brown-Ant:  is  feal’s  fur  and  brown 
bear’s  hair,  with  peacock  hcrl,  warped  with 
orange,  with  wings  of  this  and  the  former, 
ftarling’s  feather  longer  than  the  body. 

3.  Buss-Brown  ; is  dubbing  the  light- 
brown  hair  of  a cur,  with  the  head  black,  and 
wings  of  the  feather  of  a red  hen,  warped 
•with  orange-coloured  filk. 

4.  Hearth-Fly  ; is  dubbing  the  wool 
of  an  old  black  flaeep,  with  fome  grey  hairs 
in  it,  for  the  body  and  head  ; wings  of  a 
light  fhepfcare’s  quill-feather,  warped  on  with 
black  liik. 

5.  Pismire-Fly  ; is  dubbing  of  bright- 
brown  bear’s  hair,  warped  with  red  lilk, 
and  wings  of  the  laddefl-coloured  fliepffare’s 
quill-feather. 

AVIARY  ; a place  fet  apart  for  feeding 
and  propagating  birds.  It  fhould  be  fo  large 
as  to  give  the  birds  fome  freedom  of  flight, 
and  turfed  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  foulnefs 
on  the  floor. 


AIRY,  or  AERY,  a neft  or  company  of 
hawks  or  eagles,  fo  called  from  the  old  French 
word  aire.  See  Hawk. 

Babbling,  is  fald  of  hounds  which  are 
too  bufy  after  they  have  found  a good 

fcent. 

BACK ; to  back  a horfe,  or  mount  a horfe, 
ados,  is  to  mount  him  bare-backed,  or  with- 
out a faddle.  A weak-backed  horfe  is  apt 
to  ftumble ; fuch  a horfe  defends  himfelf 
with  his  back,  is  when  he  leaps  and  plays 
with  his  fillets,  and  doubles  his  reins  to  in- 
commode his  rider. 

BACKING  a Colt,  after  he  has  been 
exercifed  fome  time  morning  and  evening; 
and  you  find  him  obedient,  as  diredled 
under  the  head  of  Colt ; and  when  you  have 
made  him  trot  a good  pace  about  in  your 
hand,  fee  w'hcther  your  tackling  be  firm  an  1 
good,  and  every  thing  in  its  true  and  prope'* 
jdace  ; when  having  one  to  flay  his  head,  and 
govern  the  chafing  rein,  you  may  take  his 
back,  yet  not  fuddenly,  but  by  degrees,  w'ith 
divers  heavings  and  half-rifings,  w'hich  if  he 
endure  patientlv,  then  fettle  yourfelf;  but  if 
he  flirink  and  diflike  it,  then  forbear  to  mount, 
and  chafe  him  about  again,  and  then  offer  to 
mount,  and  do  this  till  he  be  willing  to  re- 
ceive yon. 

After  you  are  fettled,  receive  your  ftirrups, 
and  cherida  him,  put  your  toes  forward.  Jet 
him  that  flays  his  head  lead  him  forw’ards 
half  a dozen  paces,  then  cherifh  him  again, 
fliake  and  move  yourfelf  on  the  faddle,  then 
let  ihe  flayer  of  his  head  remove  his  hand  a 
little  from  the  cavefon ; as  you  thurft  your 
toes  forwaid,  let  liim  move  him  forward  with 
his  rein,  till  you  have  made  him  apprehend 
your  own  motion  of  the  body  and  foot,  which 
muft  go  equally  together,  and  with  fpirit; 
alio  that  he  will  go  forward  wdthout  the  other’s 
afliftance,  and  flay  upon  the  reflraint  of  your 
own  hands ; then  cherifh  and  s;ive  him  prafs, 
and  bread  to  eat ; alight  from  his  back,  mount 
and  unmount  twice  or  thrice  together,  always  ■ 
mixing  them  with  cherilhings  ; thus  exercife 
him,  till  he  be  made  perfebt  in  going  for- 
wards, and  flanding  ftill  at  pleafiire  ; this  be- 
ing done,  the  long  rein  may  be  laid  afide, 
and  the  band  about  the  neck,  and  only  ufe  - 
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the  trenches  and  cavefon  with  the  martlngal, 
and  let  the  groom  lead  the  way  before,  or  ano- 
ther horfe  going  only  ftrait  forwards,  and 
make  him  ftand  f ill  when  you  pleafe,  which 
•will  foon  be  efiedled  by  trotting  after  another 
horfe,  fometimes  equal  with  him,  fometimes 
before,  fo  that  he  fix  upon  no  certainty  but 
your  own  pleafure,  and  be  fure  to  have  regard 
to  the  well  carriage  of  his  neck  and  head, 
■and  as  the  martingal  llackens,  fo  ftraighten  it 
from  time  to  time. 

BACK  WORM,  or  filander ; a difeafe  in- 
cident to  hawks.. 

Thefe  worms  are  about  half  a yard  long, 
trouble  the  birds  very  much,  and,  in  time, 
will  kill  them  ; they  lie  warpt  up  in  a thin 
Ikin  about  the  reins,  and  proceed  from  grofs 
and  vifcous  humours  in  the  bowels,  occa- 
fioned  through  ill  digefdon  and  want  of  na- 
tural heat. 

This  difiemper  is  eafily  difcerned  by  thefe 
fymptoms,  w’z.  by  the  hawk’s  ftinking  breath, 
cafiing  her  gorge,  croaking  in  the  night, 
trembling,  ruffling,  and  writhing  her  tail ; 
by  the  muting,  which  is  fmall  and  unclean ; 
and  alfo  by  keeping  at  a ftay  in  a low  flate 
of  health. 

The  back  worm  is  rarely  quite  killed,  but 
a careful  falconer  giving  her  cloves  of  garlic, 
fleeped  in  wormwood  once  a month,  and  once 
a fortnight  againft  his  putting  her  into  the 
mew,  which,  will  qualify  the  worm  ; without 
this  care  fiie  will  be  fpoiled. 

There  is  another  fort  of  filander,  which 
lies  in  the  gut  or  pannel,  being  long,  fmall, 
white  and  red  worms— for  cure  take  alloes 
hepatic,  filings  of  iron,  nutmeg,  and  as  much 
honey  as  will  ferve  to  make  them  into  a pill, 
which  give  her  in  the  morning  as  foon  as  ffle 
has  call;  and  afeer  fire  has  muted  it  clean 
away,  then  give  her  good  hot  meat.  See 
Worms. 

BADGER,  of  this  animal  there  are  two 
kinds ; the  dog-badger  fo  called,  on  ac- 
count of  refembling  a dog  in  his  feet ; and 
a hog-badger,  as  refembling  a hog  in  his  clo- 
ven feet.  ■ 

The  latter  are  different  from  the  former, 
being  whiter  and  larger,  and  having  thicker 
heads  and  fnouts  ; they  do  alfo  differ  in  their 
food  the  one  eating  fiefli  and  carrion  like  a 


dog;  and  the  other  roots  and  fruits  like  a 
hog  : and  thefe  kinds  of  badgers,  where  they 
have  their  earths  ufe  to  caft  their  fiants,  or 
dung,  in  a fmall  hole,  and  cover  it;  whereas 
the  dog-badgers  make  their  fiants  at  a good 
difiance  from  their  burrows,  which  are  deep, 
with  a variety  of  chambers,  holes  and  angles. 

The  hog-badger  being  fat  and  lazy,  earths 
in  open,  eafy  and  light  grounds,  whereas 
the  other  fort  frequent  thickets,  rocks,  and 
mountainous  places,  making  their  retreats 
deeper  and  narrower. 

A badger  is  known  by  feveral  other  names, 
as  a grey,  a brock,  a borefon,  or  a baufon  ; 
the  young  ones  are  called  pigs,  the  male  is 
called  the  boar,  and  the  female  the  fow. 

The  badger  is  naturally  a very  fleepy  crea- 
ture, and  feldom  fiirs  out  but  in  the  night- 
feafon  to  feck  his  prey  ; and  above  all  other 
food,  hog’s  flefii  is  moft  grateful  to  his  pa- 
late ; infomuch,  that  if  you  take  a piece  of 
pork,  and  trail  it  over  the  badger’s  burrow, 
he  will  foon  make  his  approach  out. 

They  live  to  a great  age,  and  when  their 
fight  fails  them,  by  reafon  of  old  age,  they 
keep  to  their  burrows,  and  receive  their  food 
from  the  younger. 

They  are  of  a very  chilly  and  cold  nature, 
and  therefore  will  not  go  out  when  it  fnows.. 
Their  flefii  is  of  a fweet  rankifli  tafte,  but  is 
eaten  in  many  countries.. 

The  befi  feafon  to  take  them  is  in  September. 

They  have  very  fharp  and  venomous  teeth  ; 
their  legs  are  longer  on  the  right  fide  than 
on  the  left,  fo  that  when  they  run,  they 
chufe  the  fide  of  an  hill,  bank,  furrow  or 
cart-rout. 

The  dog-badger’s  ears,  fnout,  and  throat 
are  yellowifh,  and  they  are  longer  legged  than 
the  hog-badger ; they  accompany  not  toge- 
ther, yet  they  both  prey  on  all  manner  of 
fowl,  young  pigs,  rabbets,  and  the  like  food;- 
doing  great  hurt  in  warrens. 

They  are  flout  and  are  hardy  in  defending 
themfelves,  and  will  endure  fevere  blows ; 
yet  their  nofe  and  fnout  is  fo  tender,  that  a. 
little  blow  thereon  will  kill  them. 

Although  the  badger  and  the  fox  are  much 
alike  in  feveral  qualities,  yet  they  often  fight 
with  one  another,  efpecially  on  the  account 
of  food,  fo  that  it  is  good  fport  to  fee  the 
conteft  between  them.  The 
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The  hunting  and  purfuing  them  however 
is  much  the  fame  at  the  conclufion ; but 
the  badger  runs  to  his  earth  or  burrow, 
much  fooner  than  the  fox,  and  being  earth- 
ed, makes  good  and  defends  his  caftle  much 
longer;  and  to  fay  the  truth,  the  pleafure 
of  the  chafe  does  chiefly  confift  in  the  un- 
kennelling and  unearthing  of  them,  which 
requires  Ikill  and  labour. 

You  are  to  take  notice,  that  although  all 
hounds  will  eagerly  purfue,  and  hunt  both 
the  fox  and  the  badger,  yet  there  is  not  one 
of  them  that  will  endure  to  feed  on  their 
flefh ; and  there  are  fome  dogs  more  pro- 
per for  this  chafe  than  others ; thofe  are 
the  terriers,  fpoken  of  in  fox  hunting ; which 
fee. 

The  labour  and  ingenuity  of  badgers  in 
making  their  burrows,  is  worth  obfervation. 
When  they  earth,  after  they  have  entered  a 
good  depth  for  the  clearing  the  earth  out,  one 
lieth  on  his  back  and  another  layeth  earth  on 
his  belly ; and  fo  taking  his  hinder  feet  ig  his 
mouth,  draweth  him  out  of  his  burrow ; and 
he  having  unladen  himfelf  of  earth  gocth  to 
the  fame  work  again,  and  thus  they  do  till 
their  chambers,  or  places  of  retreat,  are 
finifhed. 

Then  they  proceed  to  gather  in  their  furni- 
ture, that  is,  the  materials  for  their  couch  or 
lodging,  as  flraw,  leaves,  mofs,  and  the  like, 
which  wdth  their  feet  and  head  they  warp  up  fo 
clofe  together,  that  they  will  get  to  their  bur- 
rows a pretty  good  bundle.  Some  burrows 
have  feven  or  eight  diftindt  chambers. 

Of  hunting  the  BADGER. 

In  doing  this,  you  mull  feek  the  earths,  and 
burrows  where  he  lies,  and  in  ar  clear  moon- 
flrine  night  go  and  flop  all  the  burrotvs,  except 
one  or  two,  and  therein  place  fome  facks,  fall' 
ened  with  drawing  firings,  which  may  Ihut  him 
in  as  foon  as  he  ftraineth  the  bag. 

Some  ufe  no  more  than  to  fet  a hoop  In  the 
mouth  of  the  fack,  and  fo  put  it  into  the  hole  ; 
and  as  foon  as  the  badger  is  in  the  fack  and 
ftraineth  it,  the  fack  flippeth  off  the  hoop  and 
fecures  him  in  it,  where  he  lies  trembling  till 
he  is  taken  out  of  it. 


Thefe  facks  or  bags  being  thus  fet,  cafl  off 
the  hounds,  beating  about  all  the  woods,  cop- 
pices, hedges  and  tufts,  roundabout,  for  the 
compafs  of  a mile  or  two,  and  what  badgers 
are  abroad,  being  alarmed  by  the  hounds,  will 
foon  betake  themfelves  to  their  burrows ; and 
obferve  that  he  who  is  placed  to  watch  the 
facks,  muff  ftand  clofe  and  upon  a clear  wind  ; 
otherwife  the  badger  will  difcover  him,  and 
will  immediately  fly  fome  other  way  into  his 
burrow. 

But  if  the  hounds  can  encounter  him  before 
he  can  take  his  fandtuary,  he  will  then  fland  at 
a bay  like  a boar,  and  make  good  fport,  vi- 
goroufly  biting  and  clawing  the  dogs.  The  ge- 
neral manner  of  their  fighting,  is  lying  on  their 
backs,  ufliig  both  teeth  and  nails,  and  by  blow- 
ing  up  their  fliins  defend  themfelves  againfl  all 
bites  of  the  dogs,  and  blows  of  the  men  upon 
their  nofes,  as  aforefaid.  And  for  the  better 
prefervation  of  the  dogs,  it  is  good  to  put 
broad  collars  about  their  necks  made  of  greys 
fldns. 

When  the  badger  perceives  the  terriers  to 
begin  to  yearn  him  in  his  burrow,  he  will  flop 
the  hole  betwixt  him  and  the  terriers,  and  if 
they  flill  continue  baying,  he  will  remove  his 
couch  into  another  chamber,  or  part  of  his 
burrow,  and  fo  from  one  to  another,  barricad- 
ing the  way  before  them,  as  he  retreats,  until 
he  can  go  no  farther. 

If  you  intend  to  dig  the  badger  out  of  his 
burrow,  you  muft  be  provided  with  the  fame 
tools  as  for  digging  out  a fox  ; and  befides 
you  fiiould  have  a pail  of  water  to  refrefli  the 
terriers,  w^hen  they  come  out  of  the  earth  to 
take  breath  and  cool  themfelves. 

It  will  alfo  be  neceffary  to  put  fome  fmall 
bells  about  the  necks  of'  your  terriers,  which 
making  a noife  will  caufe  the  badger  to  bole 
out. 

The  tools  ufed  for  the  digging  out  of  the 
badger,  being  troublefome  to  be  carried  on 
men’s  backs,  fhould  be  brought  in  a cart. 

In  digging  you  mult  confider  the  fituation  of 
the  ground,  by  which  you  may  judge  where 
the  chief  angles  are  ; or  elfe  inflead  o.f  ad- 
vancing the  work,  you  will  hinder  it. 

In  this  order  you  may  befiege  them  in  their 
holds,  OF  cattles,  and  may  break  their  platforms, 
parapets,  cafements,.  and  work  to  them  with 
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mines  and  countermines,  until  3'ou  have  over 
come  them. 

There  are  advantages  which  accrue  by  kill- 
ing this  animal.  Their  flefli,  blood,  and 
greafe,  though  they  are  not  good  food,  yet  are 
very  ufeful  for  phyficians,  and  apothecaries, 
for  oils,  ointments,  hilves,  and  powders  for 
fltortnefs  of  breath,  the  cough  of  the  lungs, 
for  the  done,  fprained  fiiiews,  colt  aches,  &c. 
and  the  fkin  being  well  dreffed  is  very  warm  and 
good  for  antient  people,  who  are  troubled 
with  paralytic  diflempers. 

BAG  IN  ANGLING.  A line  is  faid  to  bag, 
when  one  hair,  (after  it  is  twifted)  runs  up 
more  than  any  of  the  reft. 

BAG  IN  FARRIERY,  IS  when,  in  order  to 
retrieve  a horfe’s  loft  appetite,  they  put  an 
ounce  of  afla-foetida,  and  as  much  powder  of 
favin,  into  a bag,  to  be  tied  to  the  birt,  keep- 
him  bridled  for  two  hours,  feveral  times  a day  ; 
as  foon  as  the  bag  is  taken  off  he  will  begin 
eating.  The  fame  bag  will  ferve  a long  time. 

BAIT  ; a thing  prepared  to  take,  or  bring 
fifties  to.  Alluring  Fisii,  Angling. 

There  are  three  forts  of  bait  for  taking  filli  ; 
the  natural  ones,  and  thofe  generally  are  livinp- 
as  worms  of  all  kinds,  efpecially  the  red  mag- 
gots, bobs,  frogs,  grafshoppers,  bees,  beetles, 
ciores,  butterflies  which  are  admirabkp  for  the 
chub,  wafps,  hornets,  fnails,  fmall  filli,  &c. 

Next  are  the  artificial  baits,  which  are  of 
two  forts  ; firft  filch  as  imitate  the  living  baits, 
erpccially  flies  tor  every  month  and  feafon  of 
the  year ; alrnoft  for  every  fiih,  fo  great  is  the 
variety  of  them,  that  frequent  the  meadows 
s.nd  rivers. 

Thefe  flies  are  made  on  the  bodies  of  your 
hooks,  the  bodies  of  your  flics  being  made  of 
W'ool,  and  the  wings  of  feveral  forts  of  feathers, 
coloured  to  the  life,  refembling  thofe  you 
counterfeit,  and  with  thefe  draw  your  hook 
gently  on  the  top  of  the  water,  and  generally 
agaiBll  the  ftream,  and  the  filh  will  bite  at 
them  w'ith  greedineft.  Fly-Fishing,  Ang- 
ling, &c.  and  the  Months  of  the  Year  lor 
Fifhinw. 

O ^ 

1 he  lecond  fort  of  artificial  baits,  are  paftes 
of  feveral  compofitions,  of  which  more  in  Ar- 
ticle Paste:  but  for  the  prefent,  we  are  to 
obferve,  concerning  the  Red,  or  earth  worm 
(for  the  taking  of  which  conlult  that  article) 


it  is  good  for  fmall  fifh  all  the  year  round,  and 
fmall  filh  are  good  baits  for  pike  at  all  times  ; 
Ihecps  blood  and  cheefe,  are  good  baits  in  April; 
the  bobs,  dried  w'afps,  and  bees,  are  for  May; 
brown  flies,  for  June;  maggots,  hornets,  wafps, 
and  bees,  for  July;  fnails  in  Augufi ; grafshop- 
pers in  September;  corn,  bramble  berries,  and 
feeds,  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf ; your  artificial 
paftes,  are  for  May,  June,  and  July  ; and  frogs-  ‘ 
for  March. 

Concerning  all  your  artificial  flies,  the  great 
dun  fly  will  do  the  latter  end  of  February,  if 
there  be  fair  weather,  for  it  is  a time  that  the 
air  is  w^arm,  and  that  the  fifli  begin  to  partake 
of  the  fun’s  heat,  fo  that  in  rcalbn,  you  may 
exped:  they  w'ill  bite  freely. 

The  little  dun  fly  Is  proper  for  March;  the 
ftone,  or  fly,  for  April;  the  red  and  yel- 
low for  May ; the  black,  dark,  yellow  and 
moorifh  fly  for  June,  the  wafp,  and  fliell,  and 
the  cloudy,  or  blackilh  fly,  is  for  Augujl ; but 
generally  fifh  more  eagerly  rife  at  thefe  flies  at 
this  feafon,  when  moll  forts  of  flies  refort  to  the 
water  fide. 

The  heft  way  to  make  thefe  flies,  is  to  get 
the  living  one  of  the  feveral  kinds,  thereby 
to  imitate  nature,  both  for  fliape,  colour,  or 
fize. 

Thofe  fifh  which  bite  the  moft  freely  at 
flies  are  chubs,  chevins,  trouts,  and  falmon. 

To  make  the  great  dun  fly  ; let  the  body 
be  of  black  wool,  and  the  wings  of  the  dun 
feathers  of  a drake’s  tail. 

The  little  dun  fly  has  his  body  made  of  dun 
wool,  and  his  wfings  of  the  mail  of  a partridge.- 
Thefe  are  for  March.  See  March. 

The  body  of  the  ftone,  or  May  fly  muft  be 
of  black  wool,  but  under  his  wings  and  tail 
rauft  be  of  a pale  yellow,  with  fome  filk  of 
that  colour,  and  his  wing-s  muft  be  of  drake’s 
down.  This  fly  is  fc5v  April.  April. 

The  red  or  ruddy  fly,  muft  have  his  body 
made  of  reddifh  wool  of  the  mail  of  a mallard, 
and  the  red  feathers  of  a capon’s  tail.  This  fly 
is  for  May.  See  May. 

The  yellow,  or  greenlfb  fly,  muft  have  his 
body  made  of  black  wool,  with  a yellow  lift  on 
each  fide,  and  the  wings  of  a red  cock’s  mail. 

The  moorifli  fly  has  his  body  made  of  dufk- 
ifli  wool,  and  the  wings  of  the  blackifh  mail 
of  a drake. 
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The  tawny  fly  muftbe.made  of  a tawny  wool, 
the  wings  made  contrary  one  againfl:  the  other, 
of  the  whitifh  mail  of  a white  drake.  Thefe 
flies  are  for  ^une>  June. 

The  wafp  fly  is  made  of  black  wool,  capped 
about  with  yellow  filk,  and  the  wings  of  a buz- 
zard’s down,  or  of  a drake’s  feathers.  This  fly 
is  for  July.  See  July. 

The  fhell  fly,  termed  alfothe  green  fly,  has 
the  body  made  of  greenilh  wool,  and  his  wing 
of  the  herle  of  a peacock’s  tail.  This  is  alfo 
for  July. 

The  cloudy  dark  fly  mufl;  be  made  after  a 
different  manner,  formed  on  a fmall  piece  of 
cork,  bound  about  with  black  wool  and  black 
filk,  and  wings  of  the  under  mail  of  a mal- 
lard, with  a black  head. 

When  you  draw  it  on  your  hook,  be  fure  to 
do  it  fo  that  no  part  of  the  hook  be  difcerned. 
This  fly  is  for  Auguji.  See  August. 

The  rougher  the  bodies  of  the  flies  are,  and 
the  more  Ibining,  the  better  they  are  efteemed; 
and  when  you  have  got  a fet  of  good  flies,  they 
will  ferve  you  many  years,  if  kept  carefully. 

Take  this  for  a rule  that  the  brighteft  flies 
are  for  cloudy  and  dark  weather,  and  the  dark 
flics  are  for  bright  and  clear  weather. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  lay  down  fome 
diredlions  here,  for  artificial  fly  fliflaing.  Firff 
obferve  to  have  the  wind  in  your  back,  and  in 
calling  off  your  line,  be  fure  the  fly  fall  firfl  to 
the  water. 

For  every  fort  of  fly  have  feveral  of  the  fame 
differing  in  colour,  to  fuit  with  the  feveral 
waters  and  weathers. 

In  flow  rivers  or  flill  places,  cafl  your  line 
as  far  you  can,  and  let  it  fink  a little,  then 
gently  draw  it  back,  and  let  the  fly  float  lei- 
furely  w'ith  the  current : your  line  fhould  be 
as  long  again  as  your  rod,  unlefs  the  river  be 
very  fhallow  and  clogged  up. 

You  mufl.  have  a nimble  hand  and  quick 
eye,  to  ftnke  prefently  upon  the  rifing  of  the 
fill),  otherwife  the  filh  will  be  apt  to  throw 
out  the  hook,  finding  his  miflake. 

As  to  what  concerns  live  baits,  remember 
they  are  to  be  kept  each  fort  by  themfelvcs, 
and  to  be  fed  with  fuch  things  as  they  are 
wont  to  eat  when  at  liberty. 

The  red  worm  takes  much  delight  in  black 


fat  earth  ; if  you  mix  fome  fennel  chopt  fmall 
wdth  it,  they  will  improve  very  much. 

Give  them  fometimes  a little  ox  or  cow  dung 
newly  made  ; you  may  keep  them  in  a box,  or 
fmall  bag. 

But  red  worms,  as  alfo  all  other  forts  of 
worms  fcour  quickly,  grow  very  tough  and 
bright  by  putting  them  into  a thin  clout,  greaf- 
ed  with  frefh  butter,  or  greafe,  before  you  put 
them  into  mofs,  which  is  the  beft  to  keep  them 
in  ; the  mofs  mufl:  firfl  be  waflied  clean,  and 
the  w'ater  fqueezed  out:  and  for  the  food  you 
are  to  give  them,  drop  a fpoonful  of  cream  into 
the  mofs  every  three  or  four  days,  and  remove 
the  mofs  every  week,  keeping  it  in  a cool  place. 

White  great  maggots  are  to  be  fed  with 
flieep’s  fuet  and  beaits  liver  cut  fmall. 

Frogs  and  grafshoppers  do  well  in  wet  mofs 
and  long  grafs,  which  mufl  be  moiftened  every 
night ; cut  off  their  legs  and  wfings  when  you 
ufe  them. 

The  bob,  cadls-w'orm,  cancer,  and  fuch 
like,  are  to  be  preferved  with  the  fame  things 
where  you  take  them. 

Ifive  flies  mufl  be  ufed  as  you  catch  them. 

The  wafp,  hornet,  and  humble  bee,  may 
be  dried  in  an  oven,  after  the  bread  is  drawm, 
but  have  a care  of  fcorching  them  ; then  dip 
their  heads  in  fheep’s  blood,  w'hich  mull  be 
dryed  on  ; and  fo  keep  them  in  a clean  box, 
and  they  will  continue  good  for  a quarter  of  a 
year. 

Laflly,  as  for  compound  paftes,  there  are 
feveral  forts;  w'hich  fee  under  Article  I^aste  ; 
particularly  a way  of  boiling  beans,  with 
which  you  may  take  great  quantity  of  filh.. 

Take  a new  pot  glazed  on  the  infide,  and 
boil  fome  beans  in  it,  fuppofe  a quarter  of  a 
peck,  with  river  water ; after  you  have  fleep- 
ed  them  for  feven  or  eight  hours  in  fome  wa- 
ter that  was  almoft  warm,  when  they  are  near 
half  boiled,  put  in  three  or  four  ounces  of 
honey,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  beans, 
and  two  or  three  grains  of  mullc ; let  them  boil, 
a little,  and  ufe  them  in  this  manner  : 

Seek  out  a clean  place,  where  there  are  no 
weeds,  that  the  filh  may  fee  and  take  the 
beans  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  The 
place  Ihould  be  two  or  three  hundred  paces 
from  their  holes,  according  to  the  bignefs 
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thereof ; throw  in  5^our  beans  at  five  or  fix  in 
the  morning  and  evening,  for  the  fpace  of 
fcven  or  eight  days,  that  you  may  draw  the 
fifli  thither;  ^nd  three  days  before  that  on 
which  you  defign  to  fifli,  bait  them  with  the 
beans  before  ordered,  except  that  before  you 
take  them  off  the  fire,  you  mix  with  them 
Ibme  of  the  befl;  aloes,  reduced  into  powder, 
about  the  quantity  of  two  beans ; give  it  a 
boil  and  then  take  it  off. 

The  fifli  that  eat  it,  will  void  all  they  have 
in  their  bodies,  and  for  three  days  after  will 
fail,  and  then  will  come  to  feek  for  food,  in 
the  place  where  they  found  the  bait,  there- 
fore you  muff  be  ready  at  two  or  three  in 
the  afternoon  to  fpread  your  nets,  and  when 
you  have  done  fo,  and  thrown  in  eight  or  ten 
handfuls  of  beans,  withdraw,  in  order  to  re- 
turn thither  again  pretty  late  in  the  evening 
for  cafting  the  net.  See  Allure  Fish  to 
Bait,  Angling  and  Ledger  Bait. 

To  BAIT,  or  BATE,  (in  Falconry)  is 
when  a haw'k  flutters  with  her  wings,  either 
from  perch,  or  fill:,  as  if  it  were  flriving  to 
get  away. 

BAITS  for  intoxicating  fozul. 

There  are  feveral  artificial  baits  for  intox- 
icating of  fowl,  without  tainting  or  hurting 
their  flefli,  fome  of  which  are  compofed  as 
follower h : 

Take  a peck,  or  a leffer  quantity,  of  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  peas,  or  tares,  to  which  put  two 
or  three  handfuls  of  nux  vomica,  and  boil 
them  in  running  water  until  they  are  almoft 
ready  to  burft,  then  take  it  off  the  fire,  and 
when  they  are  cold  flrew  them  upon  the 
land,  where  you  defign  to  take  the  fowl,  and 
fuch  as  eat  thereof  will  immediately  be  in- 
toxicated, and  lie  as  if  dead,  fo  that  you  may 
take  them  up  at  pleafure,  provided  you  flay 
not  too  long,  for  the  dizzinefs  will  not  laft 
long  upon  them,  therefore  be  near  at  hand. 

As  the  greater  fort  of  land  fowl  are  thus 
taken,  fo  may  you  take  fmall  birds,  only 
with  this  alteration,  that  inftead  of  wheat,  peas, 
or  the  like  large  grain,  you  ufe  hemp-feed, 
rape-feed,  or  canary-feed,  but  above  all  muf- 
tard-feed. 

If  you  approve  not  of  nux  vomica,  you 
may  boil  the  faid  grains  or  feeds  in  the  lees 
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of  wine  (the  flronger  the  better)  as  you  did 
in  the  running  water,  and  apply  them  to  ufe 
as  above,  and  it  will  work  to  the  fame  effect, 
being  efteemed  more  wholfome,  having  no- 
thing of  a poifonous  nature  in  it;  but  in 
an  hour  or  two  the  fumes  will  be  perfedly 
gone  off. 

Inflead  of  boiling  the  faid  grains  or  feeds 
in  the  lees,  you  may  fteep  them  therein  ; but 
then  they  will  require  a longer  time  before 
they  are  fufficiently  fwoln  and  fit  for  ufe. 

Or  inftead  of  nux  vomica,  or  lees  of  wine, 
you  may  infufe  the  faid  grains,  or  feeds,  in 
the  juice  of  hemlock,  mix  therein  the  feeds 
of  henbane  and  poppy,  or  either  of  them. 
Thefe  muft  ftand  two  or  three  days  infufing, 
before  they  are  fit  to  ftrew  on  the  ground 
for  ufe. 

Having  (hewed  you  how  to  take  land  fowl, 
I fliall  give  fome  inftrudtions  for  the  taking 
of  water  fowl,  efpecially  at  fuch  times  as  they 
range  up  and  down  to  feek  their  food  on  land ; 
for  effeding  of  which. 

Take  the  feeds,  leaves,  and  roots  of  the 
lierb  called  bellenge,  and  having  cleanfed 
them  from  all  filth,  put  them  into  a velfel  of 
clean  running  water,  and  let  them  lie  fteep- 
ing  therein  twenty-four  hours  at  leaft;  then 
boil  them  in  the  faid  water  until  it  is  almoft 
confumed  ; take  it  off  the  fire,  let  it  cool ; 
then  fcatter  it  in  fuch  places  w^here  the  fowl 
have  their  haunts ; they  will  greedily  eat  it 
fo  that  they  will  become  immediately  intoxi- 
cated, and  lie  in  a ftupor  as  if  dead  ; but 
you  muft  watch  them,  for  the  fumes  will  foon 
wear  off. 

Some  add  to  this  decodion  the  powder 
of  brimftone  boiled  therein,  W'hich  is  very 
effedlual. 

For  deftroying  of  crows,  ravens,  kites,  and 
fuch  like  mifehievous  birds  that  are  injurious 
to  warrens  and  parks  by  killing  conies  and 
lambs,  as  alfo  chickens ; take  the  garbage  or 
entrails  of  any  fowl,  or  for  want  thereof,  of  a 
pig  or  rabbit ; this  garbage  fteep  in  the  lees  of 
wine  with  nux  vomica,  and  when  it  is  well 
infufed  therein,  put  it  in  fuch  places  where 
thefe  birds  ufe  to  refort : it  muft  be  done  very 
early  in  the  morning,  or  in  the  evening  ; and 
having  a place  prepared  to  lie  concealed  in 
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near  at  hand,  you  may  take  thofe  that  are 
intoxicated  by  the  eating. 

Or  inftead  of  the  garbage,  you  may  take 
little  pieces  of  flelh,  and  thruft  therein  a fmall 
piece  of  nux  vomica,  doling  the  place  that 
. it  may  not  be  difcerned,  and  fcatter  the  faid 
pieces  up  and  down  where  their  haunts  are, 
and  it  will  have  the  fame  effedl. 

Having  flaewed  how  to  take  fowl  and  birds 
by  intoxicating  baits,  I will  give  you  a re- 
ceipt how  to  recover  them,  that  they  may  be 
made  tame. 

Take  a fmall  quantity  of  fallad  oil,  more 
or  lefs,  according  to  the  bignefs  of  the  fowl 
or  bird,  and  drop  it  down  its  throat ; then 
chafe  its  head  with  a little  ftrong  white-wine 
vinegar,  and  it  will  foon  recover. 

EALOTADES,  are  the  leaps  of  a horfe 
between  two  pillars,  or  upon  a flrait  line, 
made  with  juflnefs  of  time,  with  the  aids  of 
the  hands,  and  the  calves  of  the  legs ; and 
that  in  fuch  manner,  that  when  his  fore  feet 
are  in  the  air,  he  fhews  nothing  but  the  fhoes 
of  his  hinder  feet  without  yerking  out. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  air,  or  manage  of  ba- 
lotades  differs  from  caprioles ; the  horfe  yei  ks, 
or  ftrikes  out  his  hinder  legs  with  all  his 
force,  keeping  them  near  and  even.  Balo- 
tades' differ  likewife  from  croupades  in  this, 
that  in  the  former  the  horfe  flrews  his  (hoes 
when  he  lifts,  or  raifes  his  croup,  but  in  crou- 
pades he  draws  his  hinder  feet  under  him. 
EALZANE.  Whitefoot. 

BANDOG,  a dog  for  the  houfe,  bull,  bear,, 
&c.  which  fhould  be  chofen  with  fuch  like 
properties  and  qualities,  that  ho  has  a large 
and  very  big  body,  well  fet,  a great  head, 
fharp  fiery  eyes,  a wide  black  mouth,  flat 
jaws,  with  a fang  on  either  fide,  appearing 
lion-like  faced  ; his  teeth  even  on  both  his 
jaws  and  fliarp,  a great  breaft,  big  legs  and 
feet,  fliort  tail,  not  too  curft  nor  too  gentle 
of  difpofition,  nor  lavifh  of  his  barking,  no 
gadder  ; and  laftly,  that  he  hath  a good  Ihrilf 
voice  for  the  terror  of  thieves.  See  Dog.  But 
for  the  choice  of  them  when  jmung,  fee  Shep- 
h>erd’-s  Mastiff, 

BANGLE  EAK.S,  an  imperfection  in  a 
horfe  remedied  in  the  following  manner  : take 
his  ears,  and  place  them  fo  as  you  would 


have  them  fland,  and  then  with  two  little- 
boards,  three  fingers  broad,  having  two  long 
firings  knic  to  them,  behind  the  ears  fo  faft 
in  the  places  where  they  fland  that  they  can- 
not fiirj  then  behind  the  head  at  the  root 
of  the  ear,  you  will  fee  a great  deal  of  empty, 
wrinklcci  fkin,  which  you  mufl  pull  up  with 
your  finger  and  thumb,  and  clip  away  with 
a fharp  pair  of  feiffars  clofe  by  the  head  ; then 
with  a needle  and  filk  ftitch  the  tw'o  outfides 
of  the  fkin  together,  and  with  green  ointment 
heal  up  the  fore  ; w'hich  done,  take  away  the 
fplints  that  hold  up  the  ears,  and  in  a fhort 
time  you  will  find  them  keep  the  fame  pofi- 
tion  you  placed  them  in. 

BANQUET,  is  that  fmall  part  of  the 
branch  of  the  bridle  that  is  under  the  eye, 
which  being  rounded  like  a fmall  rod,  ga- 
thers and  joins  the  extremities  of  the  but  to 
the  branch,  and  that  in  fuch  manner,  that 
the  banquet  is  not  feen,  but  covered  by  the 
cap,  or  that  part  of  the  bitt  that  is  next  the 
branch. 

Banquet  line,'  is  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
by  the  bitt-makers  along  the  banquet  in  forg- 
ing a bitt,  and  prolonged  upwards  and  dowm- 
wards  to  adjufl  the  defigned  force,  or  weik- 
nefs  of  the  branch  in  order  to  make  it  ftiff  or 
eafy  ; for  the  branch  will  be  hard  and  ftrong, 
if  the  fevil  hole  is  on  the  outfide  of  the  ban- 
quet line  with  refpeCt  to  the  neck  ; and  the 
branch  will  be  weak  and  eafy  if  the  fevil  hole 
is  on  the  infide  of  the  line,  taking  the  cen- 
ter from  the  neck.  Ced?  Branch  Shoulder. 

BANDS  OF  A Saddle  ; are  two  pieces  of 
flat  iron,  three  fingers  broad,  nailed  upon  the 
bows  of  the  faddle,  one  on  each  fide,  con- 
trived to  hold  the  bows  in  the  fituation  that 
makes  the  form  of  the  faddle. 

To  put  a bow  in  the  band.  Is  to  nail  down 
the  two  ends  of  each  band  to  each  fide  of 
the  bow. 

Befides  thefe  two  great  bands,  the  fore-bo  w 
has  a fmall  one,  called  the  wither-band,  and 
a crefeent  to  keep  up  the  wither-arch. 

The  hinder-bow  has  likewife  a fmall  band 
to  firengthen  it. 

To  BAR  A Vein,  or  flrike  It,  is  an  ope- 
ration performed  by  a farrier  upon  the  veins 
of  a horfe’s  legs,  and  other  parts  of  his  bodv, 
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with  intent  to  flop  the  courfe,  and  leffen  the 
quantity  of  the  malignant  humours  that  pre- 
vail there. 

When  horfes  have  got  traverfe  mules,  or 
kibed  heels,  and  rat  tails,  or  arreft  in  the 
hinder  legs,  the  cure  is  to  bar  a vein. 

In  order  to  bar  a vein,  the  farrier  opens 
the  Ikin  above  it,  and  after  difengaging  it, 
and  tying  it  above  and  below,  he  ftrikes  be- 
tween the  two  ligatures. 

BARB.  A horfe  brought  from  Barhary : 
fuch  horfes  are  commonly  of  a flender  light 
fize,  and  very  clean  fhaped,  and  fmall  legs. 

••  The  Spanijh  and  Englijlo  horfe,  are  much 
better  bodied,  and  have  larger  legs  than  the 
Barb. 

The  Barb  is  little  inferior  to  the  Arabian, 
Spanijh,  or  Turkijh  horfe  ; but  he  is  accounted 
by  our  modern  breeders  too  flender  and  lady- 
like to  breed  on,  and  therefore  in  England, 
they  prefer  the  SpaniJJo  and  ‘Eurkijlo  horfe  be- 
fore him. 

He  is  fo  lazy  and  negligent  in  his  walk, 
that  he  will  ftumble  on  carpet  ground.  His 
trot  is  like  that  of  a cow,  his  gallop  low,  and 
with  much  eafe  to  himfelf.  But  he  is  for  the 
mofl:  part  finewy  and  nervous,  excellent 
winded,  and  good  for  a courfe,  if  he  be 
not  over-weighed. 

The  mountain  barbs  are  accounted  the 
belt,  becaufe  they  are  the  flrongeft  and 
largefl: ; they  belong  to  the  Jllarbes,  who  value 
ihemfelves,  as  much  as  they  are  prized  by 
any  other  nation,  and  therefore  they  will  not 
part  with  them  to  any  perfon  except  to  the 
Prince  of  the  Band,  who  can  command  them 
for  his  own  ufe  at  any  time,  and  at  his 
pleafure. 

But  as  for  the  other  more  ordinary  forts, 
they  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  hands  of  feveral 
of  our  nobility  and  gentry. 

EARBARY  FALCON,  by  fome  called 
the  Tartaret  Falcon,  is  a bird  feldom  found 
in  this  country,  and  is  called  a paifenger,  as 
well  as  a haggard. 

It  is  fometimes  leflfer  than  the  tercel-gentle, 
ft^ul  plumbed  red  under  the  wings,  itrong 
armed,  with  long  talons  and  flretchers. 

The  Barhary  falcon  is  adventuroufly  bold, 
and  you  may  fly  her  with  the  haggard  all 
May  and  June.  They  are  hawks  very  flack 
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in  mewing  at  firfl ; but  when  once  they  be- 
gin, they  mew  their  feathers  very  fall:. 

They  are  called  Barhary  falcons,  becaufe 
they  make  their  paffage  through  that  country, 
and  Tunis,  where  they  are  more  frequently 
taken  than  at  any  other  place.  , 

BARBED,  implies  bearded  like  a filh- 
hook. 

BARBEL,  is  fo  called,  on  account  of  the 
barb  or  beard,  that  is  under  his  nofe  or  chaps, 
and  is  a leather-mouthed  nfn  ; and  thounh 
ne  leldom  breaks  his  hold  when  hooked  ; yet 
il  he  proves  to  be  a large  one,  he  often  breaks 
both  rod  and  line.  The  nrale  is  cfteemed 
much  better  than  the  female. 

They  fwirn  together  in  great  flioals,  and  are 
at  their  worfl;  in  April,  at  which  time  they 
fpawn,  but  come  loon  in  feafon  : the  places 
where  they  chiefly  refort,  are  fuch  as  are* 
weedy  and  gravelly  riling  grounds,  in  which 
this  filh  is  faid  to  dig  and  rotit  with  his  nofe 
like  a fwine. 

In  the  fummer  he  frequents  the  ftrongefl, 
fwiftell  currents  of  the  water,  as  deep  bridges, 
wears,  yc.  and  is  apt  to  fettle  himfelf  amongfl; 
the  piles,  hollow  places,  and  mofs  or  w'eeds 
and  will  remain  there  unmoa’cable ; btrt  iii 
winter  he  retires  into  deep  waters,  and  helps 
the  female  to  make  a hole  in  the  fands  to  hide* 
her  fpawn  in,  to  hinder  its  being  devoured  by 
other  fifli.  This  lifli  is  of  good  tafte  and  flaape, 
efpecially  his  palate  Is  curioufly  lhaped  ; it  iS' 
a very  curious  and  cunning  fifh,  for  if  his 
baits  be  not  fweet,-  clean,  well  fcoured,  and 
kept  in  fweet  mofs,  he  will  not  bite  •,  but  well 
ordered  and  curioufly  kept  he  will  bite  with 
great  eagernefs. 

The  befl;  bait  for  him  is  the  fpawn  of  a fal- 
mon,  trout,  or  any  other  filh;  and  if  you 
would  have  good  fport  with  him,  bait  the 
places  where  you  intend  to  filli  with  it  a 
night  or  two  before,  or  with  large  worms  cut 
in  pieces,  and  the  earlier  in  the  morning,  or 
the  later  in  the  evening  that  you  filh,  the 
better  it  will  be. 

Alfo  the  lob-worm  is  a very  good  bait;  but 
you  mull  be  fure  to  cover  the  hook  all  over 
W'ith  the  bait. 

Green  gentles  are  alfo  a very  good  bait  ; 
and  fo  likewife  are  bits  of  tough  cheefe  laid  ' 
n lleep  for  twenty-four  hours  in  clarified 
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iionev  ; wiih  which  if  you  bail  the  ground, 
vou  can  hardly  mifs  taking  them  if  there  be 
anv. 

Graves,  which  are  the  fediment  of  tallow 
'.■nekcd  in  the  making  of  candles,  cut  into 
[rieces,  arc  an  excellent  ground-bait  for  barbel, 
gudgeons,  and  many  other  fifla,  if  thrown  in 
the  night  before  you  angle. 

Your  rod  and  line  mud;  be  both  long  and 
flrong,  with  a running  plummet  on  the  line, 
and  let  a little  bit  of  lead  be  placed  a foot  or 
more  above  the  hook,  to  keep  the  bullet  from 
falling  on  it ; lb  the  worm  will  be  at  the 
bottom  where  they  always  bite,  and  when, 
the  fifh  takes  the  bait,  your  plumnret  will 
lie,  and  not  choak  him  ; and  by  the  bend 
ing  of  the  rod  you  may  know  when  he 
bites,  as  alfo  with  your  hand  you  will  feel  j 
him  make  a ftrong  lhatcb,  then  Ifrike,  and 
you  will  rarely  fail  if  you  play  him  well 
and  leave  him  ; but  in  llrort,  if  you  manage 
him  not  dexteroufly  he  will  break  your  line. 

Filhinp'  for  barbel  is  at  bed  but  a dull  re- 
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creation.  They  are  a fullen  filh,  and  bite 
but  dowly.  The  angler  drops  in  his  bait,  the 
bullet  at  the  bottom  of  the  line  fixes  it  to  one 
fpot  of  the  river.  Tired  with  waiting  for  a 
bite,  he  generally  lays  down  his  rod,  and 
exercidng  the  patience  of  a fetting  dog,  waits 
till  he  fees  'the  top  of  his  rod  jiiOve  ; then 
begins  a flruggle  between  him  and  the  fifh, 
which  he  calls  his  fport ; and  that  being 
over,  he  lands  his  prize,  frefh  baits  his  hook, 
and  lays  in  for  another. 

The  bed;  time  for  fiflring  is  about  nine  in 
the  morning,  and  the  propereft  time  for  it  is 
^ the  latter  end  of  A%’,  JuMj  July,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  Augujl. 

BARBS,  OR  BARBLES,  are  knots  of  fu- 
perfluous  flefh,  that  grows  upon  the  chan- 
nels of  a horfe’s  mouth  ; that  is,  the  interval 
that  feparates  the  bars,  and  lies  under  the 
tongue. 

Though  it  feems  to  be  a meer  trifle,  thefe 
however  will  hinder  a horle  from  drinking 
as  ufual ; and  if  he  does  not  drink  freely,  he 
eats  the  lefs,  and  languiflies  from  day  to  day, 
perhaps,  without  any  one’s  knowing  the  oc- 
caflon  of  it. 

They  are  eafily  feen  by  drawing  the  tongue 
aflde ; and  cured,  by  fnipping  them  clofe  off 


and  waffling  the  mouth  with  fait  and  water. 
BARK  WORM.  See  Ash  Grub. 

BARKING,  this  fox-hunters  call  the  nolfc 
made  by  a fox  in  the  time  of  clicketting. 

BARDELLE,  is  a faddle  made  in  the 
form  of  a great  fadd’lc,  but  only  of  cloth 
fluffed  with  firaw,  and  tied  tight  down,  with- 
out either  leather,  wood,  or  iron  ; they  are 
not  uled  in  France,  but  In  Italy  they  trot  their 
colts  with  fuch  faddles,  and  thofe  who  ride 
them  are  called  Cavalcadours,  or  Scozone. 

BARNACLES,  horfe-twitchers,  or  brakes; 
thefe  are  things  which  farriers  ufe  to  put 
upon  horfes  nofes,  when  they  will  not  {land 
quietly  to  be  fhod,  blooded,  or  dreffed,  of  any 
fore  ; fome  call  them  pinchers,  but  then  they 
are  fo  termed  to  diflinguifli  tiiem  from  the 
foregoing,  fince  thefe  have  handles,  whereas 
the  others  are  bound  to  the  nofe  with  a 
lace  or  cord.  Indeed  there  is  a third  fort, 
though  differing  very  little  from  the  firfl. 
This  fort  Is  held  together  at  the  top  by  a 
ring  incloling  the  buttons,  firfl;  having  the 
top  buttons  held  by  an  iron  pin  rivetted 
through  them,  but  the  meanefl  fort  of  all  is 
that  which  we  called  roller  barnacles,  or  w'ood 
twitchers,  being  only  two  rollers  of  wood 
bound  together,  with  the  horfe’s  nofe  between 
them,  and,  for  want  of  better,  they  ferve 
inflead  of  iron  branches. 

BARS  OF  A Horse’s  Mouth,  are  the 
ridge,  or  higheft  parts  of  that  place,  of  the 
gum  i,hat  never  bears  any  teeth,  and  is  fi- 
tuated  between  the  grinders  and  the  tuflaes, 
on  each  fide  of  the  mouth  ; fo  that  that  part 
of  the  gum  which  lies  under,  and  at  the 
fide  of  the  bars,  retains  the  name  of  gum. 

The  bars  are  that  part  of  the  mouth  upon 
which  the  bitt  fhould  reft  and  have  its  ap- 
pui,  for  though  a Angle  cannon  bears  upon 
the  tongue,  the  bars  are  fo  fenfible  and  ten- 
der, that  they  feel  the  effed  of  it  even 
through  the  thicknefs  of  the  tongue. 

Thefe  bars  fhould  be  fharp  ridged,  and 
lean;  fince  all  the  fubjedion  a horfe  fuffers, 
proceeds  from  thofe  parts ; for  if  they  have 
not  thefe  qualities,  they  will  be  very  little  or 
not  at  all  fenfible,  fo  that  the  horfe  can 
never  have  a good  mouth  ; for  if  they  be  flat, 
round  and  infenfible,  the  bitt  will  not  work 
its  effect,  and  confequently  fuch  a horfe  can 
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be  no  better  governed  by  the  bridle,  than  if 
one  took  hold  of  his  tail. 

A horfe  is  faid  to  fall  foul  of  the  bar,  when 
in  the  liable  he  entangles  his  legs  upon  the 
partition  bar,  that  is^  put  to  feparate  two 
horfes,  and  keep  them  *from  falling  upon  one 
another. 

Barbs  and  vigorous  ticklifh  horfes  a,re  apt 
to  fall  foul  of  the  bar,  and  when  they  do, 
they  ftruggle  and  ffing,  and  wound  them- 
felves  in  the  hocks  and  thighs,  and  the  legs, 
and  are  in  danger  of  laming  themfelves,  un- 
lefs  you  fpeedily  cut  the  cord  that  keeps  up 
the  end  of  the  bar,  and  fo  fuffer  that  end  to 
fall  to  the  ground. 

Bass,  afilh,  which  from  its  greedinefs,  fome- 
times  grows  to  the  length  of  a yard  and  a 
half ; yet,  according  to  fome,  they  are  thought 
to  be  of  a large  fize  when  they  weigh  fifteen 
pounds.  They  are  lliaped  pretty  much  like 
a falmon  ; the  colour  on  the  back  is  of  a dark 
dirty  blue  ; on  the  belly  filver.  When  young, 
they  have  black  fpots  on  the  back  and  lateral 
lines,  which,  as  they  increafe  in  bulk,  quite 
vanifh.  The  fcales  are  of  a middling  fize, 
thick,  and  adhere  very  clofely  ; the  mouth  is 
large,  and  full  of  fmall  teeth;  in  the  palate 
there  is  a triangular  bone,  and  there  are  two 
more  in  the  throat ; the  tongue  is  broad,  flen- 
der,  and  rough,  there  being  a rough  bone  in 
the  middle ; the  eyes  are  large,  and  of  a filver 
colour,  with  dark  cloudy  fpots ; a fmall  circle 
next  the  pupil  is  yellow.  It  is  a very  vora- 
cious fiflh,  and  yet  the  flefli  is  of  a good  fla- 
vour and  very  wholfome.  They  will  live 
either  in  the  fea,  rivers,  or  ponds ; but  the 
fea  bafs  are  beft,  and  next  to  them  are  thofe 
that  are  taken  in  the  mouths  of  large  rivers. 
The  way  of  catching  them  is  with  nets ; fome- 
times  they  are  caught  with  an  angle  in  fifliing 
for  mullet. 

BAT  FOWLING,  is  a night  exercife,  and 
takes  all  forts  of  birds,  both  great  and  fmall, 
that  rooft  not  only  on  the  ground,  but  on 
Ihrubs,  bufiies,  hawthorn-trees,  and  the  like 
places,  and  is  therefore  proper  for  woody, 
rough,  and  buflay  places. 

The  depth  of  winter  is  the  befl:  feafon  for 
this  fport,  and  the  darker  the  night,  and  the 
colder  the  weather,  fo  much  the  better. 


As  to  the  manner  of  bat-fowling,  it  mav  be 
performed  either  with  nets  or  without,  jufi; 
as  you  pleafe. 

If  it  be  without  nets,  and  fuppofing  the 
company  to  be  twelve  or  fifteen,  one-third 
part  of  the  number  fliould  carry  poles,  to 
which  fhould  be  bound  at  the  top  little  bun- 
dles of  dry  wifps  of  hay  or  ftraw,  (or  inftcad 
of  them,  pieces  of  links,  or  hurds  dipt  in 
pitch,  rofin,  or  the  like,  that  will  blaze)  ano- 
ther third-part  are  to  attend  upon  thofe  fires 
with  long  poles,  rough  and  bufny  at  the  upper 
ends,  to  knock  down  the  birds  that  fly  about 
the  lights  : and  the  other  third-part  muft  have 
long  poles  to  beat  the  bufhes  and  other  places, 
to  caufe  the  birds  to  fly  about  the  lights, 
which  they  will  do,  being  as  it  were  amazed, 
and  will  not  part  from  them,  fo  that  they 
may  be  knocked  down  very  eafily ; and 
thus  you  may  find  good  diverfion  for  dark 
nights. 

One-  of  the  company  fliould  alfo  carry  a 
candle  and  lanthorn,  that  if  all  the  lights 
(bould  happen  to  be  extinguiflied,  they  may 
be  lighted  again ; but  you  muft  be  fure  to 
obferve  the  greatefl  filence  poffible,  efpeclally 
till  the  lights  are  kindled. 

BAT  FOWLING  with  Nets  is  perform- 
ed as  follows;  let  two  or  three  perfons  carry 
lanthorns  and  lighted  candles,  extended  in  one 
hand  (fuch  as  are  ufed  in  Low  Belling,  which 
fee)  and  in  the  other  hand  fmall  nets,  fome- 
thing  like  a racket,  but  lefe,  which  muft  be 
fixed  at  the  end  of  a long  pole,  to  beat  down 
the  birds  as  they  fit  at  rooft  ; they  being  fur- 
prized  at  the  great  blazing  light,  will  fet  ftill 
till  they  are  knocked  down. 

A crofs-bow  is  very  ufeful  in  this  fport,  to 
flioot  them  as  they  fit. 

BATHING  A Falcon,  Is  when  tveaned 
from  her  ramaged  fooleries,  being  alfo  hired, 
rewarded,  and  thoroughly  reclaimed.  Are  is 
offered  fome  water  to  bath  herfelf  in,  in  a 
bafon  where  fine  may  ftand  up  to  her  thighs ; 
for  doing  this  you  muft  chufe  a temperate 
clear  day.  When  you  have  thus  hired  the 
hawk,  and  rewarded  her  with  warm  meat, 
carry  her  in  the  morning  to  fome  bank,  and 
there  hold  her  in  the  fun,  till  fhe  has  endured 
her  gorge,  taking  off  her  hood  that  fhe  may 
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prune  and  pickherfelf;  having  fo  done,  hood 
her  again,  fet  her  near  the  bafon  and  take  off 
her  hood  ; let  her  bathe  again  as  long  as  ffe 
pleafes ; after  fhe  has  done  take  her  up,  let 
her  pick  herfelf  as  before,  and  then  feed  her  ; 
but  if  flie  does  not  like  to  bathe  herfelf  in 
the  bafon,  then  ffew  her  fome  fmall  river  or 
brook  for  that  purpofe. 

By  the  ufe  of  this  bathing  fhe  will  gain 
ffrength  and  a fharp  appetite,  and  fo  grow 
bold  ; but  give  her  no  walked  meat  on  thofe 
days  that  fire  bathes. 

BATTLE  ROYAL,  fin  cock-fightingj  a 
fight  between  three,  five,  or  feven  cocks  all 
engaged  together,  fo  that  the  cock  w'hich 
{lands  longeft  gets  the  day.  See  Cocking. 

BAWK  IN  Angling,  is  a knot  in  a hair 
or  link  of  a line,  occafioned  often  by  the 
twifting  of  an  eel,  and  if  not  redlified  in  time 
the  line  will  break  in  that  place. 

BAWREL,  is  a hawk,  for  largenefs  and 
fhape,  fomewhat  like  a lannier,  but  hath  a 
longer  body  and  tail ; die  is  generally  a fad 
goer  aforehead,  and  a good. field  hawk,  and 
in  inclofures  will  kill  a pheafant,  but  being  a 
long-winded  hawk  is  unfit  for  coverts. 

To  BAY,  to  bark  as  a dog  does  ; among 
huntfmen  deer  are  faid  to  bay,  when  after 
they  have  been  hard  run  they  turn  head  againfl 
the  hounds. 

BAY  COLOUR.  A bay  horfe  is  what  we 
commonly  call  red,  inclining  to  chefnut. 

This  colour  varies  feveral  w^ays  : it  is  a 
dark-bay,  or  a light  bay,  according  as  it  is 
more  or  lefs  deep  : and  we  have  like  wife  dap- 
ple bays. 

All  bay  horfes  have  black  manes,  which 
diftinguifhes  them  from  the  forrel,  that  have 
red  or  white  manes. 

BAYARD,  R bay  horfe. 

BEAGLES,  hunting  dogs,  of  which  there 
are  leveral  forts,  wz.  the  fouthern  beagle, 
which  is  fomething  lefs  than  the  deep-mouthed 
hound,  and  fomething  thicker  and  fhorter. 

The  fleet  northern,  or  cat-beagle,  which 
is  fmaller,  and  of  a finer  fhape  than  the  fo'uth- 
ern  beagle,  and  is  a hard  runner. 

Thefe  two  beagles,  by  croffing  the  ffrains, 
breed  an  excellent  fort,  which  are  great 
killers. 

There  is  alfo  a very  fm^ll  fort  of  beagles, 


not  bigger  than  a lady’s  Iap>dog,  which 
make  pretty  diverfion  in  hunting  the  coney ; 
and  alfo  the  fmall  hare,  if  the  weather  be 
dry  ; but  by  reafon  of  the  fmallnefs,  this  fort 
is  nor  ferviceable. 

BEAK,  the  nib,  or  bill  of  a bird;  in  fal- 
conry, the  upper  part  of  a hawk’s  bill  that  is 
crooked. 

BEARING,  [in  cock-fightingj  the  fight- 
ing of  thofe  birds  wdth  their  bills,  or  holding 
with  the  bill,  and  flriking  with  the  heels. 

BEAM,  [in  the  head  of  a deer]  is  that 
part  which  bears  the  antlers,  royals,  and  tops, 
and  the  little  flreaks  therein  called  cutters. 

BEAM  FEATHERS,  are  the  long  fea- 
theis  of  a hawk’s  wing.- 

0/  ihe  nature  and  properties  of  a BEAR,  and  ' 
after  what  manner  hunted. 

There  are  two  forts  of  bears,  a greater  and 
a leffer;  the  the  lafl  is  more  apt  to  climb  trees 
than  the  other. 

Bears  are  bred  in  many  countries;  in  the 
Helvetian  Alpine  region,  they  are  fo  flrong  and 
courageous,  that  they  can  tear  to  pieces  both 
oxen  and  horfes,  for  which  reafon  the  inha-^ 
bitants  are  laborious  in  the  taking;  them. 

A bear  is  of  a moft  venerous  and  lufifut 
difpofition,  for  day  and  night  the  females, 
with  moft  ardent  inflaming  defires,  do  pro- 
voke the  males  to  copulation,  and  for  this 
caufe,  at  that  time,  they  are  moft  fierce  and 
angry. 

'Fhe  time  of  their  copulation  is  in  the  be- 
ginning of  winter,  and  the  manner  of  it  is  like 
to  a man’s ; the  male  moveth  himfelf  upon 
the  belly  of  the  female,  which  lieth  flat  on 
her  back,  and  they  embrace  one  another  with 
their  fore  feet ; and  remain  a very  long  time 
in  that  adl. 

They  are  naturally  very  cruel  and  mifchiev- 
ous  un-m  all  tame  beafts,  and  very  ftrong  in 
all  parts  of  the  body  but  their  head,  where  a* 
fmall  blow  will  kill  them. 

They  go  to  mate  in  the  beginning  of  the 
winter,  fome  fooner,  fome  later,  according  to 
their  reft  and  feeding  ; and  ‘ their  heat  lafteth 
not  more  than  fifteen  days. 

When  the  fhe*bear  perceiveth  herfelf  with 
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cub,  fhe  withdraws  herfetf  into  ibme  cave 
or  hollow  rock,  and  there  remains  till  ihe 
brin.q;s  forth  her  cubs. 

When  they  enter  into  their  den,  they 
convey  themfelves  backward,  that  fo  they 
may  put  out  their  footfteps  from  the  fight  of 
the  hunters. 

The  nature  of  all  of  them  is  to  avoid  cold, 
and  therefore  in  the  winter  time  they  hide 
themfelves,  chufing  rather  to  fuffer  famine 
than  cold,  lying  for  three  or  four  months  to- 
gether, and  nev'cr  fee  the  light;  whereby, 
in  a manner,  their  guts  are  clung  together ; 
and  coming  forth,  are  fo  dazzled  by  long 
darknefs,  being  in  the  light  again,  that  they 
ftagger  and  reel  to  and  fro  ; and  their,  by  a 
fqcret  inftindl  they  remedy  the  ftraightnefs  of 
their  guts,  by  eating  an  herb,  called  Arum ; 
in  Englifh  Wake-robin,  or  Calves-foot ; by 
acidity  whereof  their  guts  are  enlarged  ; and 
being  recovered,  they  remain  more  fierce  and 
cruel  than  at  other  times,  while  their  young 
are  with  them. 

They  are  whelped  moft  commonly  in 
March;  fometimes  two,  and  not  above  .five 
in  number  ; the  moft  part  of  them  are  dead 
one  whole  day  after  they  are  w'helped,  but 
the  fhe  bear  fo  licks  them  and  warms  them 
with  her  breath,  and  hugs  them  in  her  bofom, 
that  fhe  quickly  revives  them. 

As  foon  as  the  dam  perceiveth  her  cubs  to 
grow  ftrong,  flie  fuckleth  thena  no  longer,  by 
reafon  of  their  curftnefs ; as  they  will  bite  her 
if  they  cannot  get  fuck  enough. 

After  this  flae  preyeth  abroad  upon  any 
thing  file  can  meet  with,  which  fiie  eats  and 
cafts  up  to  her  young  ones,  and  fo  feeds  them 
till  they  can  prey  themfelves.  They  will 
climb  a tree  for  the  fruit. 

If  they  be  hunted  they  will  follow  a man, 
but  not  run  at  him  unlcfs  they  are  wounded. 

They  are  very  ftrong  in  their  pavys ; they 
will  fo  hug  a man,  or  dog,  till  they  have 
broke  his  back,  or  fijueezed.  the  guts  out  of 
his  belly;  with  a fingle  paw  they  will  pull  a 
iufty  dog  to  his  tearing  and  devouring  mouth. 

They  will  bite  fo  feverely,  that  they  will 
bite  a naan’s  bead  to  the  brains : as  for  an 
arm  or  leg,  they  will  crufia  it  as  a dogs  does  a 
flender  bone  of  mutton. 

When  they  are  hunted,  they  are  fo  heavy 


that  they  make  no  fpeed,  and  are  always  in 
fight  of  the  dogs  ; they  ftand  not  at  a bay  as 
the  boar,  but  fly  wallowing ; but  if  the 
hounds  ftick  in,  thy  will  fight  valiantly  in 
their  own  defence ; fometimes  .they  w'ill  ftand 
up  Itraight  on  the  hinder  feet,  which  you 
may  take  as  a fign  of  fear  and  cowardice,  for 
they  fight  ftouteft  and  ftrongeft  on  all  four. 

They  have  an  excellent  feent,  and  will 
fmell  farther  than  any  other  beaft,  except  a 
boar. 

They  may  be  hunted  with  hounds,  maf- 
tiffs,  or  greyhounds ; and  they  are  chafed 
and  killed  with  bows,  boar-fpears,  darts  and 
fwords ; fo  are  they  alfo  taken  in  fnares,  caves, 
pits,  and  with  other  engines. 

They  naturally  abide  in  mountains ; but 
when  it  fnows,  or  in  hard  weather,  then 
they  defeend  into  vallies  and  forefts,  for  pro- 
vifion. 

They  caft  their  lefles  fometimes  in  round 
croteys,  and  fometimes  flat  like  a bullock,  ac- 
cording to  their  feeding. 

They  go  fometimes  a gallop,  and  at  other 
times  an  amble : but  they  go  moft  at  eafe 
when  they  wallow. 

When  they  come  from  their  feeding,  they 
beat  commonly  the  highways  and  beaten 
paths,  and  W'herefoevcr  they  go  out  of  the 
highways,  there  you  may  be  fure  they  are 
gone  to  their  dens ; for  they  ufe  no  doubling 
nor  fubtilties. 

They  tumble  and  wallow  in  water  and 
mire  as  fwine, and  they  feed  like  a dog;  fome 
fay  their  fleih  is  very  good  food. 

The  belt  way  of  finding  the  boar  is  with  a 
lean  hound ; and  yet  he  who  is  without  one, 
may  trail  after  a bear  as  we  do  after  a buck 
or  roe,  and  you  may  lodge  and  hunt  them  as 
you  do  a buck. 

For  the  more  fpeedy  execution,  mingle 
maftiffs  among  the  hounds ; for  they  will 
pinch  the  bear,  and  fo  provoke  her  to  anger, 
until  at  laft  they  bring  her  to  the  bay,  or 
elfe  drive  her  out  of  the  plain  into  the  covert, 
not  letting  her  be  at  reft  till  flie  fights  in  her 
own  defence. 

BEARD  IN  Angling,  is  that  part  of  the 
hook  which  is  a little  above  the  point,  and 
projecting  out,  to  hinder  the  fifii  from  flip- 
ping off  the  hook. 
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BEAR.D,  OR  UNDER  BEARD,  OR  CHUCK 
OF  A fiORSE,  is  that  part  underneath  the 
lower  mandible  on  the  outfide,  and  above 
the  chin,  which  bears  the  curb  of  the  bridle. 
It  is  alfo  called  the  chuck.  See  Curb  and 
Genette. 

BEARD  OF  A Horse,  firould  neither  be 
too  high  raifed,  nor  too  fiat,  fo  that  the  curb 
may  refi  in  its  right  place. 

It  firould  have  but  little  flefir  upon  it,  and 
be  almofi:  nothing  but  Ikin  and  bone,  with- 
out any  kind  of  chops,  hardnefs,  or  fwelling. 

High  BEARING  Cock,  one  larger  than 
the  cock  he  fights  with. 

BEASTS  OF  THE  Chase,  are  five,  the  buck, 
the  doe,  the  fox,  the  roe,  and  the  martin. 

BEASTS  OF  THE  Forest,  are  the  hart, 
the  hind,  the  hare,  the  boar,  and  the  wolf. 

BEASTS  and  Fow^ls  of  the  Warren, 
are  the  hare,  the  coney,  the  pheafant,  and 
the  partridge. 

bearing  CLAWS the  foremoft  toes 
of  a cock  are  fo  called  by  cock-fighters, 
which,  if  they  be  hurt  or  gravelled  he  can- 
not fight. 

Tb  beat,  [with  Hunters]  a term  ufed 
of  a flag  which  runs  firft  one  w'ay  and  then 
another,  who  is  then  faid  ,to  beat  up  and 
down  : alfo  the  noife  made  by  conies  in 
rutting  time,  which  is  called  beating,  or 
tapping. 

BEAT  UPON  THE  Hand.  See  Chack. 

BEAT,  to  beat  the  dull  or  powder,  is  faid 
of  a horfe  that  at  each  time  or  motion,  does 
not  take  in  ground  enough  or  way  enough 
W'ith  his  fore-legs. 

A horfe  beats  the  dull;  at  /erra  a terra,  when 
he  does  not  embrace,  or  take  in  ground 
enough  with  his  fhoulders,  and  makes  all  his 
times  and  motions  too  Ihort,  as  if  he  made 
them  in  one  place. 

He  beats  the  dull;  at  curvets,  when  he  does 
them  too  precipitately,  and  too  low. 

He  beats  upon  a walk,  when  he  walks  too 
ihort,  and  makes  but  little  way,  whether  in 
firait  lines,  rounds,  or  pafTagings. 

BEAVER,  this  animal  differs  not  much 
from  the  otter,  excepting  his  tail,  being  of 
colour  fomevvhat  yellow,  interfperfed  with 
afli.  There,  are  great  numbers  of  them  in 
Virginia,  New-England,  Nezv-Tork,  and  thofe 


])arts : and  the  river  Tivy  in  PVales,  was  once 
famous  for  this  animal. 

They  are  an  amphibious  animal  like  the 
otter,  living  both  on  land,  and  in  water;  both 
frefii  and  fait ; keeping  in  the  lafi  in  the  day, 
and  on  the  firft  in  the  night ; but  without 
water  they  cannot  live,  for  they  participate 
much  of  the  nature  of  filh,  which  may  be 
gathered  from  their  tails  and  legs. 

They  are  much  about  the  bignefs  of  mun- 
grel  curs ; their  fore-feet  are  like  thofe  of  a dop", 
and  their  hinder  like  thofe  of  a goofe,  having 
a web  to  afiift  them  in  fw'imming  : they  have 
a fhort  head,  a flat  hairy  fnout,  frnall  round 
ears,  very  long  teeth  ; and  the  under  teeth 
flanding  out  beyond  their  lips,  about  the 
breadth  of  three  fingers,  and  the  upper  about 
that  of  half  a finger,  being  very  broad,  crook- 
ed, ftrong,  and  fharp,  fet  deep  in  their 
mouths  : being  their  only  weapon  to  defend 
thernfelves  againft  other  animals,  and  take 
fifh,  as  it  w'ere,  upon  hooks ; and  with  thefe 
they  will  foon  cut  afunder  a tree  as  thick  as 
a man’s  thigh  ; the  tail  is  without  hair,  and 
covered  over  with  a fkin  like  the  fcales  of  a 
filh,  about  half  a foot  long,  and  fix  fingers 
broad. 

BEAVER- HUN  TING. 

The  common  method  of  hunting  them  is 
thus  : their  caves,  or  places  of  abode,  being 
found,  in  which  are  feveral  chambers,  or 
places  of  retreat,  by  the  water-fide,  built  one 
over  another  for  them  to  afcend  or  defcend, 
according  as  the  water  rifes  or  falls;  and  the 
building  of  them  is  admirable  to  behold  ; be- 
ing made  with  flicks,  and  plaiftered  with 
dirt,  very  artificially,  in  form  of  a bee-hive 
but  for  largenefs,  as  big  as  a moderate  fized 
oven. 

The  caves  being  found,  you  muft  make 
a breach  therein,  and  put  a little  dog  in  it ; 
which  when  the  beaver  perceives,  he  inftantly 
makes  to  the  end  of  his  cave,  and  there  de- 
fends himfelf  with  his  teeth,  till  all  his  build- 
ing is  razed  or  demolifired,  and  he  is  expofed 
to  his  enemies,  who  kill  him  with  proper  in- 
ftruments.  The  dogs  ufed  for  killing  them 
are  fuch  as  for  the  otter. 
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The  beaver  cannot  dive  long  under  water, 
but  muft  put  up  his  head  for  breath;  which 
being  feen  by  thofe  that  are  hunting  them, 
they  kill  them  with  gun-lhot,  or  fpears,  fuch 
as  are  ufed  for  killing  the  otter. 

They  are  taken  for  their  ferns  and  cods, 
which  are  of  a high  price , thofe  fkins  are 
beft  that  are  blackefl. 

One  who  dwelt  in  Virginia,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  them.  That  they  dwell, 
or  inhabit,  in  low,  moorifh,  boggy  places, 
through  which  runs  a rill  of  water;  and  this 
rill,  at  Tome  convenient  place,  they  flop  by 
making  a dam  acrofs  it;  and  by  this  dam 
(which  is  made  artificially  with  earth  and 
'flicks)  they  make  their  caves ; and  to  which 
belong  commonly  two  or  three  hundred 
beavers,  refembling  as  it  were  a town. 

If  this  dam  is  at  any  time  broken  by  any 
to  take  them,  or  otherwife  becomes  decayed, 
(the  water  being  their  chief  refuge)  they  im- 
mediately repair  it. 

And  by  obfervation,  they  have  a chief  over 
them,  who  takes  care  thereof : the  reft  are  , 
very  obfervant  to  him  when  he  has  aflembled 
them  together,  which  he  does  by  flapping  his 
tail  in  the  water,  and  fo  making  a noife. 

BED  and  BEDDING  in  Angling,  are 
faid  of  hairs  where  they  are  twifted  kindly. 
To  that  the  link  is  equally  round  in  every 
part.  Alfo  the  fubftance  of  the  body  of  an 
artificial  fly.  Eels  are  faid  to  bed  when  they 
get  into  the  fands  or  mud  in  large  quantities. 

BED  OF  Snakes  ; a name  hunters  give  to 
a knot  of  young  ones ; and  a roe  is  faid  to 
bed  when  fhe  lodges  in  a particular  place. 

'BEES.  The  firft  objedl  of  confideration 
to  a perfon  intending  to  keep  bees,  is  a pro- 
per fituation  for  his  apiary,  which  fhould  al- 
ways be  facing  the  fouth,  or  as  near  it  as 
poffible,  for  the  more  fun  the  bees  have  the 
more  vigorous  they  are,  and  work  with  greater 
ardour  ; and  if  the  place  is  near  the  dwelling- 
houfe  they  will  be  the  more  familiarized,  and 
thereby  be  the  more  tame  and  tradlable  ; let 
the  apiary  be  defended  from  the  north  and 
eafterly  winds  as  much  as  poflible,  either  by 
buildings,  or  clofe  and  high  hedges  of  quick 
-and  white  thorn,  which  will  furnifh  fubfiftence 
for  the  bees ; and  the  whole  fpot  fecured 
from  the  approach  of  cattle  or  poultry,  as 
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well  as  from  the  dripping  or  fliade  of  trees, 
efpecially  yews,  elders,  or  laurels.  The  flock 
fhould  be  placed  at  leaft  four  feet  diftance 
from  each  other,  not  on  flielves,  nor  againft 
a wall  or  pales,  but  fo  as  any  perfon  may  ap- 
proach them  behind ; and  the  ground  near 
them  fhould  be  kept  free  from  rank  weeds, 
and  frequently  cleaned.  The  ftands  for  ftraw 
hives  fliould  be  triangular,  fixteen  inches  from 
the  ground,  but  fomewhat  lower  in  the  front 
to  admit  the  rains  to  run  off,  and  the  floors, 
on  which  the  hives  are  to  ftand,  fhould  be 
made  fecure  from  cracks  or  joints,  and  the 
upper  parr  planed  fmooth,  and  at  the  front  a 
fmall  landing-place  for  the  bees  fhould  be 
added,  by  fixing  two  pegs  of  wood  driven 
into  the  floor,  buc  the  landing-place  ought  not 
to  be  clofe  to  the  floor,  but  at  a fufficient  dif- 
t.mce  to  let  the  rain  pafs  between  it  and  the 
floor.  Of  all  fuch  hives  as  are  to  ftand  un- 
fheltered  by  a covering,  thofe  made  of  ftraW 
are  to  be  preferred;  but  their  fizes  vary  in 
different  countries ; yet  thofe  of  about  half  a 
bufliel  are  the  moft  convenient,  about  nine 
inches  high  and  twelve  wide  on  the  infide, 
without  tops,  but  quite  upright.  They  are 
to  have  covers  of  ftraw,  bound  together  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  hives,  but  quite  flat, 
and  broad  enough  to  extend  half  an  inch  be- 
yond the  edge  of  the  hive,  on  which  they 
are  to  fit  dole  and  even.  Their  being  made 
feparate  from  the  hives,  enables  them  to  be 
put  on  and  off  at  pleafure.  One  cover  only 
is  requifite  to  every  pair  of  hives,  and  the 
cheapeft  and  beft  is  an  old  milk-pan,  which 
will  effedually  carry  off  any  rain  that  may  fall 
on  it,  provided  it  fhall  extend  at  leaft  an  inch 
over  the  fides  of  the  hives  on  every  fide,  and 
its  weight  will  fteady  the  hive.  There  are 
variety  of  fnapes  of  wooden  boxes,  which  re- 
quire great  nicety  in  their  conftrudlion,  to 
deferibe  which  will  far  exceed  the  limits  of 
the  work.  Some  apiaries  have  their  hives 
conftrufted  in  form  of  a fphere  or  globe,  on 
the  idea  that  as  bees  naturally  hang  round  to- 
gether, the  nearer  the  hives  come  to  that 
form  the  better  they  are.  To  prevent  in- 
conveniencies,  hives  fhould  be  made  of  every 
fize,  the  better  to  fuit  different  fwarms,  either 
great  or  fmall,  but  too  large  will  be  more 
prejudicial  than  too  fmall ; obferving  parti- 
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cularly,  that  the  Infide  of  the  hive  be  made 
as  fmooth  as  poffible,  and  all  the  projedting 
ends  of  the  ftraw  cut  clofe  off ; for  which  pur- 
pofe  clip  off  and  cut  away  all  the  Baring 
ffraws  in  the  infide,  and  make  it  as  fmooth 
as  you  can  ; firft  wetting  the  flcirts  of  the  hive, 
then  hold  it  over  a blaze  of  ftraw,  turning  it 
conftantly  and  regularly  for  a few  moments ; 
then  let  it  ftand  a little,  and  do  fo  a fecond 
time ; and,  if  need  require,  a third  time ; 
afterwards  rub  it  with  a piece  of  mower’s  rub- 
bing ftone,  by  which  means  you  will  mightily 
eafe  the  bees  ; for  although  you  may  think 
you  have  done  fufficient,  you  fhall  hear  them, 
if  you  liften  In  an  evening,  harping,  like 
mice,  for  divers  nights  together. 

If  you  ufe  an  old  hive,  and  it  Is  mufty, 
holding  it  over  the  fire  feveral  times  will 
fweeten  it ; and  the  bees  will  better  like  to 
be  in  a hive  fo  ordered,  than  a new  one,  not 
purged  with  fire.  Many  people  rub  them  be- 
fore they  ufe  them  with  fennel  and  other  fweet 
herbs ; and  alfo  fprinkle  them  with  honey  and 
beer,  or  other  fweet  liquors ; but  the  form.er 
method  is  fufficient,  in  my  opinion ; how- 
ever, this  may  be  left  to  the  pleafure  of  the 
owner. 

The  next  thing  after  this  is  to  ftick  your 
hive  ; and  many  and  various  are  the  fafliions. 
But  the  method  I would  advife  is  this  : 

Take  a willow  ftick,  about  nine  or  ten 
inches  long,  and,  according  to  the  thicknefs 
thereof,  cleave  it  into  feveral  thin  pieces, 
fhaving  each  until  it  will  bend,  then,  ffiarpen 
both  ends,  and  ftick  three  fuch  fplinters  in 
the  centre  of  the  crown  of  the  hive,  and 
bend  the  three  other  ends  to  the  fides  of  the 
hive,  that  they  may  ftand  like  fo  many  bows  ; 
then  enter  them  in  triangularly  ; and  afterwards 
put  a ftrong  fplintcr  quite  through  the  middle 
of  the  hive,  within  tour  inches  of  the  bottom. 
If  it  be  a large  hive,  put  another  acrofs  that, 
about  an  inch  lower  ; otherwife,  not. 

The  fpring  is  the  proper  fcafon  for  pur- 
chafing  fwarms,  and  autumn  for  ftocks;and 
the  time  for  removing  Ihould  be  in  the 
evening. 

The  queen  bee  is  longer  by  half,  and  much 
bigger,  than  a common  honey-bee,  yet  not 
fo  big  as  a drone,  but  fomevvhat  longer. 


She  differs  from  the  common  bee,  both  in 
ftlape  and  colour : her  back  is  all  over  of  a 
bright-brown  ; her  belly,  from  the  top  of  her 
fangs  to  the  tip  of  her  train,  is  clean,  beau- 
tiful, and  of  a dark-yellow,  fomething  deeper 
than  the  richeft  gold ; her  head  is  more  round 
than  the  little  bees,  by  reafon  her  fangs  are 
ffiorter ; her  tongue  is  not  half  fo  long  as 
theirs,  for  which  reafon  fhe  is  incapable  of 
working,  for  it  is  impoffible  for  her  ffiort 
tongue  to  extradl  much  out  of  any  flower, 
were  fhe  never  fo  induftrious ; her  wings  are 
of  the  fame  fize  with  an  ordinary  bee,  and, 
therefore  in  refpedt  of  her  long  body,  feem 
very  fliort,  as  they  reach  but  to  the  middle 
of  her  train,  or  nether  part ; flie  hath  ftraighter 
and  longer  legs  and  thighs  than  a honey-bee, 
which  are  of  the  colour  of  their  belly  ; but 
her  two  hind  legs  are  more  yellow  : fhe  hath. 
a lofty  pace,  and  a countenance  very  ex- 
preffive  of  majefty;  her  nether  part  is  much 
longer  than  her  upper  part,  and  more  ftiarp 
than  an  ordinary  bee,  having  in  it  four  ring- 
lets or  partitions,  and,  in  each  ringle,  a gol- 
den bar,  inftead  of  thofe  three  whitilh  rings 
W'hich  other  bees  have  at  their  three  parti- 
tions : her  fling  is  but  little,  and  not  half  fo 
long  as  the  other  bees ; confequently,  fhe  is 
, not  fo  well  qualified  for  defence  as  the  ordi- 
nary bees,  who  are  properly  to  be  confidered 
as  her  guards. 

To  bring  forth  young  is  the  whole  of  her 
duty,  and  it  has  been  afeertained  as  a fact, 
that  a fingle  queen,  in  the  courfe  of  feven 
weeks,  can  produce  lo  or  12,000  young,  and 
that  file  commonly  brings  forth  ft'om  30  to 
40,000  in  nine  months.  About  the  middle 
of  the  fpring  is  the  height  of  her  laying,  when 
file  generally  lays  about  200  eggs  a day.  And 
though  it  is  difputed  by  fome,  yet  there  are 
other  gentlemen  of  equal  varacity,  affert  that 
the  drone’s  particular  purpofe  is  that  of  nup- 
tial confummation,  of  whom  they  fay  that 
7 or  800  are  required  to  impregnate  the  man3r 
thoufand  eggs  depofited  by  the  queen.  But 
Mr.  Thorlcy  had  degraded  the  drones,  by 
rendering  them  as  uiclefs ; and  young  Mr. 
Wildman  has  attempted  to  render  the  queen 
equally  infignificant ; and  afferts,  that  the  com- 
mon bees  copulate,  though  not  vifible  to  any 
obferver.  However  it  is  generally  admitted, 
H the 
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the  common  or  working  bee  has  but  three 
rings,  or  partitions,,  and  thofe  are  of  a lighter 
colour  than  the  queen  bee,  and  is  of  no  fex. 

The  drones  are  the  males,  and  without  a 
fling,  inftead  of  which  they  have  the  didin- 
guilhing  charadteriftic  of  its  fex,  have  no 
fangs,  and  are  foley  at  the  fervice  of  the 
queen. 

The  heft  method  of  removing  them  is,  to 
put  a hive  at  each  end  of  a long  flick,  co- 
vered with  fheets,  let  a man  carry  them  on 
his  fhoulder,  and  take  great  care  not  to  fliake 
them,  left  the  combs  fhould  be  broken. : this 
fhould  alfo  be  done  in  the  night,  w^hile  they 
reft,  and  the  month  of  April  is  the  mod  proper 
feafon  : but  obferve  not  to  remove  them  to  a 
place  lefs  pleafant  than  that  they  are  taken 
from ; for,  in  this  cafe,  they  will  foon  dy 
away. 

When  they  are  conveyed  to  the  place  where 
they  are  to  remain,  (if  it  be  in  the  day-time) 
they  mud  not  be  opened  or  fixed  till  even- 
ing ; that,  having  reded  well  during  the 
night,  they  may  renew  their  ufual  occupa- 
tions in  the  morning.  Then  watch  them 
carefully  for  two  or  three  days,  obferving  if 
they  leave  the  hive ; for  if  they  fliould,  it  is 
moft  likely  that  they  are  inclined  to  go  away. . 

The  wild  bees  (as  they  are  called)  breed  in 
forefls,  fields,  wildernelfes,  ruins  of  cadles 
or  churches,  or  in  the  clefts  of  trees,  particu- 
larly the  oak.  To  difcover  and  take  fuclm 
bees  attend  to  the  following  directions : Hav- 
ing obferved  any  water  where  the  bees  come 
to  drink,  place  by  the  fide  of  it  a fmall  box, 
with  honey  or  fugar  in  it,  and  with  a fmall 
hole  in  its  fide,  into  which  the  bees  will  enter 
to  fip ; and  when  a number  are  in,  let  them 
out  one  at  a time,  purfuing  them  feparately, 
by  which  they  may  be  traced  to  their  home. 
To  judge  of  the  didance  they  live  at,  put 
fugared  water,  which  they  will  come  to  tade, 
and,  as  they  fip,  fprinkle  them  with  fome 
didinguilhing  colour,  and  you  will  learn,  by 
the  fame  bees  coming  often,  if  their  abode  is 
near  the  fpot ; or  if  great  numbers  come  foon, 
you  may  be  fure  they  dwell  nigh,  for  they 
give  immediate  notice  to  each  other. 

When  you  have  difeovered  where  they  are  ; 
il  in  a tree,  and  not  eafily  to  be  come  at,  they 
mufl;  be  fmoaked  out,  and  fettled  by  ringing 


fome  brafs  veffel : then  fweeten  your  hive  with 
herbs,  and  drake  them  into  it ; but  as  they 
fettle  on  a bough,  it  is  often  proper  to  cut 
down  the  bough,  and  cover  it  with  a Ihect, 
clofe  to  which  you  muft  place  your  hive,,  and 
the  bees  will  go  into  it.  Sometimes  they 
cannot  be  Imoaked  from  the  tree,  in  which 
cafe  it  mud  be  fawed  to  get  them  out,  or  fome 
other  method  ufed,  as-  experience  will  direef. 

BEL, LING,  7 [with  Hunters]  the  noife 

BELLOWING,  j made  by  a hart  in  rutting 
time. 

BELLY ; a thick-bellied,  a vwell-bodied, 
a w^ell  thick  flanked  horfe  ; that  is,  a horfe 
that  has  large,  long,  and  well-made  ribs ; or 
fuch  as  are  neither  too-  narrow  nor  too  fiat.; 
thence  they  fay. 

Such  a horfe  has  no  body,  he  is  thin 
flanked  ; that  is,  his  ribs  are  too  narrow,  or 
fhort,  and  the  flank  turns  up  ; w'hich  makes 
his  body  look  flanklefs,  like  a greyhound. 

A horfe  of  this  nature  is  commonly  called 
in  French  2ai'e^flrac;  which,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  is  a fine  fort  of  tender  horfes,  not  very 
fit  for  travelling  or  fatigue,  unlefs  they  feed 
very  heartily. 

We  reje^  all  coach  horfes  that  are  net 
well  bodied,  all  that  are  narrow  or  thin  gut- 
ted, and  feem  to  have  the  hide  or  Ikin  of 
their  flanks  ditched  upon  their  ribs ; but  a 
hunter  is  not  the  worfe  liked  for  being  light- 
bellied  r nay,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  preferrrd 
to  a thicker  flanked  horfe,  provided  he  is 
well-winded,  of  good  mettle,  light,  and  a 
great  eater. 

BELLY -FRET TING,  7 is  a grievous  pain. 

BELLY-ACHE,  ^in  the  belly  of  an 
horfe,  befides  the  cholic,  proceeding  either 
from  eating  of  green  pulfe,  which  grows  on 
the  ground,  or  raw,  undried  peas,  beans,  or 
oats  ; or  elfe  when  lharp  fretting  humours,  in- 
flammations, or  abundance  of  grofs  matter, 
is  got  between  the  great  gut  and  the  panicle; 
the  figns  of  which  pain,  is  much  wallowing,, 
great  groaning,  &c. 

The  cure  is  to  rake  the  horfe,  by  firfl: 
anointing  your  hand  with  fallad  oil,  and 
thrufting  it  into  his  fundament,  and  pulling 
out  as  much  dug  as  can  be  reached ; and  af- 
terwards to  give  him  a glii1?er  of  water  and 
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fait  mixed  together;  and  then  give  him  to 
drink  the  powder  of  wormwood  and  centaury, 
brewed  in  a quart  of  madeira  wine. 

BEVY,  OF  Roe-Bucks,  [with  Forefters] 
a herd,  or  company  of  rhofe  beads. 

BEVY,  OF  Quails,  [with  Fowlers]  is  a 
term  iifed  for  a brood,  or  flock  of  young 
quails. 

BEWITS  [in  Falconry]  pieces  of  leather, 
to  which  a hawk’s  bells  are  faflened,  and  but- 
toned to  his  legs. 

BILLITING,  [among  Hunters]  the  or- 
dure or  dung  of  a fox. 

BINDING,  [in  Falconry]  a term  ufed  in 
tiring ; or  when  a hawk  feizes  his  prey. 

BIRD.  Birds  are  either  land-fowl  or  water- 
fowl.  Thofe  that  are  brought  up  in  cages, 
require  that  fome  care  fliould  be  taken  of 
them  w’hen  they  happen  to  be  hurt,  or  fall 
Tick  ; for  which  the  following  remedies  may 
be  ufed,  as  there  is  occafion. 

For  thole  that  are  hurt,  gently  pull  off  the 
feathers  from  the  place,  or  you  may  cut  them  ; 
and  fpreSding  a villa  magna  plaifter  upon  foft 
leather,  applying  it  thereto. 

To  bring  birds  to  an  appetite,  take  rhu- 
barb, agaric,  aloes,  faffron,  cinnamon,  annife, 
and  fugar-candy,  of  each  a dram  ; beat  all 
thefe  ingredients  together,  and  reduce  them 
into  a powder ; and  give  them  as  much  of 
this  powder  as  will  lie  upon  a filvcr  penny, 
in  a pellet,  at  night  : and  this  will  make 
them  calf  much. 

To  purge  birds,  and  bring  them  to  a flo- 
mach,  give  them  two  pills  of  the  old  liquid 
conferve  of  Provence  roles,  of  about  the  big- 
nefs  of  a fmall  pea. 

We  proceed  next  to  the  wvays  how  to  take 
birds  that  are  at  large;  there  is  a way  of  in- 
toxicating, and  catching  them  wdth  your 
liancls ; in  order  to  which,  take  fome  lees 
of  wine  and  hemlock  juice,  and  having  tem- 
pered them  together,  let  fome  wheat,  tor  the 
Ipace  of  one  night,  be  fleeped  therein  ; when 
throwing  the  fame  into  a place  where  the 
birds  refort  to  feed,  they  will  eat  thereof,  and 
will  drop  down. 

There  are  various  ways  of  taking  birds  ; 
one  of  which  is  in  the  nio;ht,  with  a low-bell, 
hand-net,  and  light ; a fport  ufed  in  plain 
and  champaign  countries;  alfo  in  ftubble  fields. 


efpecially  that  of  wheat,  from  the  middle  o 
Okober  to  the  end  of  March ; after  this 
manner. 

At  night,  when  the  air  is  mild,  and  the 
moon  does  not  fhine,  take  your  low-bell,  which 
muft  be  of  a deep  and  hollow  found,  of  fuch 
a reafonable  fize  that  a man  may  carry  it  con- 
veniently with  one  hand  ; and  which  does 
toll  juft  as  a fheep’s  while  it  feeds  ; you  muft 
alfo  have  a box,  much  like  a large  lanthorn, 
and  about  a foot  and  a half  fquare,  big 
enough  for  tw'o  or  three  great  lights  to  be 
fet  in  it ; and  let  the  box  be  lined  wdth  tin, 
and  one  fide  open  to  caft  forth  the  light,  fix 
this  box  to  your  breaft  to  carry  before  you, 
and  the  light  will  be  vifible  a great  diftance 
before  you,  whereby  you  may  fee  any  thing 
that  is  on  the  ground,  within  the  compafs  of 
the  light,  and  confequently  the  birds  that 
rooft  on  the  ground. 

As  for  the  taking  them,  have  two  men 
with  you  ; one  on  each  fide,  but  a little  be- 
hind you,  that  they  may  not  be  within  the 
rays  of  the  light  that  the  lanthorn  or  box 
caft  forth  ; and  each  of  them  muft  be  pro- 
vided with  an  hand-net  three  or  four  foot 
fquare,  fixt  to  a long  ftick,  to  carry  in  their 
hands ; fo  that  W'hen  either  of  them  fees  any 
birds  on  his  fide,  he  muft  lay  his  net  over 
them,  and  take  them  up,  making  as  little 
noife  as  polTible  ; and  they  muft  not  be  over 
hafty  in  running  to  take  them  up ; but  let 
him  that  carries  the  light  and  low-bell  be  the 
foremoft,  for  fear  of  raifing  others,  which 
their  coming  into  the  rays  of  the  light  may 
occafion ; for  all  is  dark,  except  w'here  the 
light  cafis  its  rays. 

’Tis  to  be  obferved,  that  the  found  of  the 
low-bcll  caufes  the  birds  to  lie  clofe  and  not 
dare  to  fiir,  w'hile  you  put  your  nets  over 
them  : the  light  amazes  them  : you  muft  ob- 
ferve  filence,  for  fear  of  raifing  them. 

If  you  w’ould  practife  this  fport  by  your- 
felf,  then  carry  the  iow'-bell  in  one  hand,  as 
betore  diretfted,  and  in  the  other  a hand-net, 
about  tw'o  foot  broad,  and  three  foot  long, 
with  an,  handle  to  it;  which  is  to  lay  upon 
them  as  you  fpy  them.  Some  like  this  way 
better  than  the  former. 

If  you  take  a companion,  you  may  have 
Fa  a fowl- 
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a fowling-piece,  if  you  efpy  a hare  to  fiioot 
ic  : for  It  is  hazardous  to  take  it  with  a net. 

Some  there  are,  who  inftead  of  fixing  the 
light  to  their  breaft,  tie  the  low-bell  to  their 
girdle,  by  a firing  which  hangs  to  their  knees, 
and  their  motions  caufe  the  bell  to  firike  ; and 
'then  they  carry  the  light  in  their  hand,  ex- 
tending the  arm  before  them;  but  the  lan- 
thorn,  or  box,  mufi:  not  be  fo  large  as  that 
which  you  fix  to  your  breaft. 

Another  way  of  taking  fmall  birds,  is  by 
bat-fowling,  the  fame  being  likewife  a night- 
exercife ; by  which  you  may  take  all  forts  of 
birds,  both  great  and  fmall,  that  rooft  not  only 
on  the  ground,  but  on  fhrubs,  bulhes,  haw- 
thorn trees,  and  the  like  places. 

The  depth  of  winter  is  the  befl;  feafon  for 
this  fport;  and  the  darker  the  night,  and 
colder  the  weather,  fo  much  the  better.  See 
Bat-Fowling. 

Some  take  great  and  fmall  fowl  by  night 
in  champaign  countries,  with  a long  trammel 
net,  which  is  much  like  the  net  ufed  for  the 
low-bell  both  for  fliape,  bignefs  and  mefii. 

This  net  is  to  be  fpread  upon  the  ground, 
and  let  the  nether  or  further  end  thereof, 
being  plumbed  with  fmall  plummets  of  lead, 
lie  clofe  on  the  ground  ,*  and  then  bearing  up 
the  former  end  by  the  ftrength  of  men,  at 
the  two  foremofi  ends  only,  trail  it  along 
the  ground ; not  fulfering  the  end  which 
is  borne  up  to  come  near  it,  by  at  leaft  a 
yard. 

Then  at  each  end  of  the  net  mufi  be  car- 
ried great  blazing  lights  of  fire,  fuch  as  have 
been  fpoken  of  before ; and,  by  the  lights, 
men  mufi,  with  long  poles,  raife  up  the  birds 
as  they  go,  and  as  they  rife  under  the  nets 
to  take  them  ; and  you  may,  in  this  manner, 
go  over  a whole  corn  field  or  other  ground, 
which  will  yield  both  pleafure  and  profit. 

There  are,  and  may  be,  more  ways  than 
one  for  taking  fmall  birds,  when  the  ground 
is  covered  with  fnow ; to  infiance  in  the  fol- 
lowing one ; fee  Plate  II.  Fig,  2.  pitch  upon 
a place  in  your  yard  or  garden,  from  which 
you  may  fee  the  birds  about  twenty  or  thirty 
paces  from  fome  window  or  door,  from 
whence  the  birds  cannot  fee  you,  to  the  end 
they  may  not  be  frightened ; clear  this  place 
of  the  fnow,  to  the  breadth  of  fix  or  feven 
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foot,  and  of  the  fi.me  length,  fo  as  to  form  a 
fquare,  as  reprefented  by  the  lines,  O,  P, 
Q,  R ; place  a w'ooden  table,  or  door  in  the 
middle,  as  at  A,  to  w'hich  you  mufi  have  faf- 
tened  before  at  the  fides,  B,  C,  D,  E,  fome 
fmall  pieces  of  pipe-fiaves,  about  fix  inches 
long  and  an  inch  broad  ; but  before  you  nail 
them  on,  make  a hole,  exceeding  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  nail,  to  the  end  it  may  eafily  turn 
about  each  nail. 

You  are,  under  the  four  ends  xvhich  are 
not  nailed,  to  place  four  pieces  of  tile,  or 
fiate,  to  hinder  them  from  penetrating  into 
the  ground,  as  you  may  fee  at  F and  G,  in 
fuch  a manner  that  the  table  may  not  be  fixed, 
but  w'ith  the  leafi  jog  fall  down. 

You  mufi  make  a fmall  notch,  or  little 
fiay,  in  the  end  of  the  table,  at  the  place 
marked  H,  in  order  to  put  into  it  the  end 
fiaff  marked  I,  which  fhould  be  feven  inches 
long,  and  one  broad,  and  the  other  end  ought 
to  refi  upon  a piece  of  tile,  or  fiate  ; fo  that 
the  door,  or  table,  hanging  thereon,  would 
be  ready  to  fall  towards  the  horfe,  were  it 
not  for  that  piece  of  wood  which  is  bored 
towards  the  middle,  in  order  to  put  in  and 
faften  the  end  of  a fmall  cord,  whofe  other 
end  is  conveyed  to  the  window  or  door  M, 
N,  defigned  for  this  purpofe. 

This  done,  put  fome  firaw  upon  the  table 
to  cover  it,  with  fome  corn  underneath  it, 
and  a little  about  it ; now,  fo  foon  as  the 
hungry  little  birds  fee  the  earth  free  from 
fnow,  and  covered  with  firaw,  they  will  fly 
thither,  and  w'hen  they  have  eat  up  the  corn 
about  the  table,  they  will  alfo  proceed  to 
feed  upon  that  under  it:  you  mufi  from  time 
to  time  peep  through  fome  hole  in  the  door, 
or  leave  it  a little  open,  and  when  you  find 
the  birds  have  got  under  the  machine,  pull 
the  cord  M,  which  will  draw  out  the  flick  J, 
and  fo  the  table  will  fall  upon  the  birds, 
which  you  mufi  prefently  feize,  and  fet  your 
machine  as  before. 

If  the  table  does  not  fall  readily  enough, 
but  fo  that  the  birds  may  have  time  to  efcape, 
and  if  it  be  not  heavy  enough  of  itfelf,  you 
mufi  lay  earth,  or  fome  fuch  thing,  upon  it, 
that  may  the  leafi  frighten  the  birds  from 
coming  near  it. 

Small  birds,  may  be  taken  in  the  night- 
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time,  with  nets  and  fieves : they  retire  in  the 
winter  time  into  coppices,  hedges,  and  bufhes, 
by  reafon  of  fevere  cold  and  winds  which  in- 
commode them.  The  net  made  ufe  of  for  this 
purpofe,  is  that  which  the  French  call  a carre- 
let,  reprefented  in  Plate  II.  Fig.  5. 

Take  two  poles,  A B C D,  E F G H,  let 
them  be  ftrait,  and  light,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
long ; to  the  end  the  net  may  be  lifted  up  high 
enough  wherewith  to  take  the  birds;  tie  the 
net  to  thefe  two  poles,  beginning  with  the  two 
corners,  at  the  two  fmall  ends  A,  E,  tie  the 
other  two  corners,  C,  G,  as  far  as  you  can  to- 
ward the  two  thick  ends  of  the  poles,  D,  H, 
fallen  packthreads  all  along  at  both  the  lides, 
or  two  or  three  places;  to  each  you  may  fee 
marked  by  the  capital  and  fmall  letters,  a B, 
b C,  F d.  There  nruft  be  three  or  four  per- 
fons  employed,  one  to  carry  the  net,  another  to 
carry  the  light,  and  a third  a long  pole. 

As  foon  in  the  night  as  you  have  got  to  the 
place  where  you  think  the  birds  are,  retired, 
and  have  found  a good  bulh,  or  kind  of  thicket, 
the  net  mull  be  unfolded,  and  pitched  where 
it  fhould  be,  and  exadlly  to  the  height  of  the 
bufh  : and  it  muft  be  fo  ordered,  that  the  net 
be  placed  between  the  wind  and  the  birds ; for 
it  is  the  nature  of  all  birds  to  rooll  with  their 
breafl  againfl  the  wind.  The  other  perfon  with 
the  lighted  torch,  muft  ftand  behind  the  mid- 
dle of  the  net,  and  the  third  muft  beat  the 
bulhes  on  the  other  fide  of  the  hedge,  and  drive 
the  birds  towards  the  light,  he  muft  lay  on 
ftoutly  with  his  pole ; the  birds  fuppofing  it  to 
be  day  will  make  towards  the  light,  and  fo  fal- 
ling into  the  net,  become  a prey  to  you ; 
when  you  have  taken  them  out,  you  may  pitch 
your  net  again. 

In  great  timber  woods,  under  which  holly 
bufhes  grow^,  birds  ufually  rooft ; and  there 
much  game  is  to  be  met  with. 

By  this  w'ay,  twenty  or  thirty  dozen  of  birds, 
have  been  taken  in  one  night. 

This  fport  is  fo  much  the  better  when  the 
weather  is  cold  and  dark. 

You  may  divert  yourfelf  from  September  to 
April,  in  taking  all  forts  of  birds  in  the  middle 
of  a field ; and  make  ufe  of  the  following  de- 
vice : 

Pitch  upon  a place  in  a piece  of  ground 
early  in  the  morning,  remote  from  tall  trees 


and  hedges;  where  ftick  in  the  ground  three 
or  four  branches  of  coppice  w'ood,  as  A,  B,  T, 
Plate  II.  Fig,  6.  five  or  fix  feet  high,  and  fo  in- 
termingle the  tops  of  them,  that  they  may  keep 
clofe  and  firm  like  a hedge;  take  two  or  three 
boughs  of  black  thorn,  as  C,  D,  let  them  be 
as  thick  and  clofe  as  may  be,  and  place  them 
on  the  top  of  the  coppice  branches;  where  you 
muft  mjake  them  faft  : provide  yourfelf  with 
four  or  five  dozen  of  fmall  lime-twigs,  nine  or 
ten  inches  long,  and  as  {lender  as  can  be  got  : 
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glew  them  all  along,  within  two  inches  of  the 
thick  end,  which  muft  be  cleft  with  a knife  ; 
place  them  near,  and  upon  the  hedge,  and  let 
them  be  kept  up  by  placing  the  cleft  end 
nightly  upon  the  point  of  the  thorns,  and  let 
the  middle  be  borne  up  a little  w'ith  fome  other 
higher  thorn,  fo  that  they  may  ftand  Hoping, 
without  touching  one  another  ; ranging  them 
all  in  fuch  a manner,  that  a bird  cannot  light 
upon  the  hedge  without  being  entangled.  See 
Plate  II.  Fig.  6. 

You  ftiould  always  have  a bird  of  the  fame 
fort  you  defign  to  catch,  and  bring  him  up  in 
a fmall  cage  that  is  light  and  portable  : thefe 
cages  muft  be  placed  upon  fmall  forked  fticks, 
as  F,  G,  ten  Inches  from  the  ground,  ftuck  on 
one  fide  the  artificial  hedge,  or  bufh,  at  a fa- 
thom’s diftance  ; after  which  retire  thirty  paces 
towards  S,  where  you  are  to  ftick  two  or  three 
leaved  branches  in  the  ground,  which  may 
ferve  fora  lodge,  or  ftand,  to  hide  yourfelf. 

When  you  have  taken  three  or  four  birds  of 
any  fort,  you  muft  make  ufe  of  a device  repre- 
fented by  figure  4;  take  a fmall  ftick,  I,  H, 
two  feet  long,  and  fix  it  quite  upright  in  the 
ground,  at  the  diftance  of  about  two  fathoms 
from  the  tree;  fitften  a fmall  packthread  to  the 
end  I,  which  muft  be  on  a fmall  forked  ftick, 

L M,  two  feet  high,  and  fix  it  in  the  ground, 
four  fathoms  diftant  from  the  other,  IH  : let 
the  end  of  it  be  conveyed  to  your  ftand,  then 
tie  the  birds  you  have  taken,  by  the  legs,  to 
that  packthread,  between  the  ftick  I FI,  and  the 
forked  one,  L,  M ; the  letter,  N,  O,  P,  Q,  R, 
reprefent  them  to  you  ; the  thread  made  ufe  of 
for  this  purpofe,  muft  be  two  feet  long,  and  fo 
Hack  that  the  bird  may  ftand  upon  the  ground. 
This  done  retire  to  your  ftand;  and  when  you 
fee  fome  birds  fly,  pull  your  packthread  S,and 
the  birds  that  are  tied  will  fly,  by  which  means 
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you  may  take  a great  many  birds;  for  thofe 
that  hover  in  the  air  perceiving  the  others  fly, 
will  imagine  they  feed  there,  which  will  bring 
them  down,  and  they  will  light  upon  the  lime 
twigs ; from  which  you  may  take  them  with- 
out any  difiiculty. 

As  foon  as  the  fmall  birds  have  done  with 
their  nefls,  which  will  be  about  the  end  of 
"July,  you  may  take  them  in  great  numbers, 
when  they  go  to  drink  along  rivulets,  about 
fprings,  ditches,  and  pools,  in  the  fields  and 
woods.  See  Plate  II.  Fig.  7. 

Suppofe  the  place  marked  with  the  letter  A, 
lliould  be  the  middle  of  a ditch,  or  pool  full  of 
w'ater,  where  the  birds  come  to  drink,  make 
choice  of  a bank  where  the  fun  comes  but  lit- 
tle, as  at  B : remove  every  thing  that  may  ob- 
flrudf  the  birds  to  come  eafily  at  the  water; 
take  feveral  fmall  lime  twigs,  a foot  long, 
which  you  muft  lime  over,  to  within  two 
inches  of  the  thickeft  end,  which  muft  be 
fharp  pointed,  in  order  to  fix  them  in  a row 
along  the  bank  B,  in  fuch  a manner,  that  they 
may  all  lie  within  two  fingers  breadth  of  the 
ground  : they  muft  not  touch  one  another  : 
when  you  have  enclofed  this  bank,  cut  fome 
fmall  boughs  or  herbs,  all  w^hich  place  round 
the  waters  at  the  lides  marked  C,  L,  Y,  where 
the  birds  might  drink,  and  this  will  oblige 
them  to  throw  themfefves  where  the  lime-twio-s 
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are,  which  they  cannot  difeern,  and  leave  no 
places  uncovered  round  tire  water,  where  the 
birds  may  drink,  but  that  at  B : then  reth'ing 
to  your  ftand  to  conceal  yourfclf,  but  To  as 
that  you  may  fee  all  your  lime-twigs,  and  when 
anv  thing  is  catched,  haften  to  take  it  away 
and  replace  the  lime-fticks,  where  there  is  oc- 
cafion.  But  as  the  birds  which  conre  to  drink, 
confider  the  place  where  they  ai'e  to  alight  for 
it,  for  they  do  it  not  at  once,  but  relt  upon 
lome  tall  trees  if  there  be  anv,  are  on  the  top 
of  bullres,  and  after  they  have  been  there  fome- 
time,  get  to  fome  lower  branches,  and  a little 
alter  alight  on  the  ground  ; in  this  cafe  you 
mnift  have  three  or  four  great  boughs  like  thofe 
reprefented  at  the  fide  Y,  which  you  are  to 
pitch  in  the  ground  at  the  beft  place  of  accefs 
to  the  ditch,  about  a fathom  difbant  from  the 
water ; take  oft  the  branches  from  the  mid- 
dle, to  near  the  top,  and  let  the  difbranch  d 
part  be  Hoping  toward  the  water,  to  the  end 
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you  make  notches  therein  with  a knife,  at 
three  firgers  diftant  from  each  other,  in  order 
to  put  in  feveral  fmall  lime-twigs,  as  you  fee 
by  the  cut ; you  muft  lay  them  wdthin  two  fin- 
gers breadth  of  the  branch,  and  fo  difpofe 
them  in  refpedt  to  one  another,  that  no  bird 
which  comes  to  alight  thereon  can  efcape 
being  entangled : it  is  certain  if  you  take  fix 
dozen  of  birds,  as  well  on  the  boughs  as  on  the 
ground,  you  will  catch  two  thirds  on  the  bran- 
ches at  Y.  See  Plate  II.  Fig.  7. 

The  time  for  this  fport  is  from  two  in  the 
morning  till  evening,  half  an  hour  before  fun- 
fet ; but  the  beft  time  is  from  about  ten  to 
eleven,  and  from  two  to  three;  and  laftly  an 
hour  and  a half  before  fun-fet,  when  they  ap- 
proach to  the  watering  place  in  flocks,  becaufc 
the  hour  preffes  them  to  retire  to  rooft. 

The  beft  feafon  for  this  diverfion,  is  when 
the  weather  is  hotteft;  you  muft  not  follow  ic 
when  it  rains,  nor  even  w'hen  the  morning  dew 
falls,  becaufe  the  birds  then  fatisfy  themfelves 
with  the  water  they  find  on  the  leaves  of  trees, 
neither  will  it  be  to  any  purpofe  to  purfue  the 
fport  when  the  water  after  great  rains  lies  in 
fome  places  on  the  ground  ; it  muft  firft  dry 
up,  or  elfe  you  will  lofe  your  labour. 

Large,  as  well  as  fmall  birds,  are  taken  at 
fuch  watering  places.  See  Low -Bell  and 

PiTTFALL. 

How  to  take  Birds  and  Fowls. 

For  birds  : take  wheat  barley,  or  other  grain 
that  they  are  fond  of,  and  boil  with  orpimenr, 
which  being  ftrewed  in  places  where  the  birds 
fiequenr,  they  will  eat  til!  they  are  intoxicated, 
and  may  be  eafily  taken  : or  pound  the  root 
'of  while  hellebore  fmall,  mix  it  with  fuch  feed 
as  the  birds  like,  and  it  vvill  have  the  lame 
eftedf.  For  fowls:  take  any  feeds  they  like, 
foak  them  well  in  lees  or  mother  of  wine;  and, 
leaving  it  for  them  to 'ear,  they  will  be  fo  in- 
toxicated, that  they  may  eafily  be  taken  by  the 
hand. 

To  teach  Birds  to  /peak. 

Parrots,  magpies,  iays  and  ftarlings  fhould 
be  placed  in  dark  cages,  and  kept  very  fhort 
of  food  fo  that  they  may  be  often  hungry  : 
then  either  by  candle  light  or  in  the  daik 
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without  the  candle,  fuch  words  and  fentences, 
as  it  is  intended  they  Ihould  learn,  muft  often 
be  repeated  to  them,  and  they  will  make  great 
proficiency  in  a fhort  time. 

Birds,  to  keep  them  from  fruit. 

Smear  the  branches  of  your  trees  with  the 
juice  of  garlick  ; or  hang  a bundle  of  that  root 
on  a branch  of  the  tree,. and  the  birds  will  avoid 
the  fruit 

DireBions  eoneerning  Ravens,  Crows,  Jack- 
daw s,  rzwi  Magpies. 

To  fcare  from  your  ground  the  three  for- 
mer kinds  of  birds,  dig  a hole  tvvO'  feet  wide 
and  a foot  in  depth,  and  dick  round  the  bor- 
ders thereof  the  long  feathers  of  a crow,  or  any 
other  black  feathers,  and  a number  at  the  bot- 
tom, which  will  deter  them  from  the  place. 
The  number  of  thefe  holes  muft  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  fize  of  the  ground..  Among 
fruit  trees,  lines  Ihould  be  tied  from  tree  to 
tree,  and  black  feathers,  tied  at  moderate  dif- 
tances,  will  fright  them  ; and  dead  crows  hung 
in  trees,  likewife  anfwer  this  end.  Ravens, 
crows,  and  magpies,  being  great  devourers  of 
corn,  both  in  feed-time  and  harveft,  a good 
gun  fhould  be  always  loaded  to  bring  them 
down.. 

A method  for  catching  Birds  in  the  night. 

Having  fixed  on  a dark  night  for  your  bufi- 
nefs,  provide  yourfelwes  with  a wicker  with  a 
long  handle,  fo  that  it  may  be  held  on  high, 
placing  therein  large  candles,,  or  pieces  of 
links,  to  yield  a confiderable  light.  This 
being  carried  on  one  fide  the  places  where  the 
birds  rooft,  let  two  or  three  of  the  party  carry 
long  boughs,  while  one  on  the  oppofite  fide 
beats  the  hedges,  &c.  till  the  birds  fly  out, 
which  immediately  flying  towards  the  light, 
may  be  eafily  ftruck  down.  The  middle  of 
winter  is  beft  for  this  fport,  and  on  a ftill 
evening.  If  you  are  among  flirubs,  the  wood 
muft  be  beaten  on  each  fide  : and  fome  perfons 
ufe  nets  on  the  ends  of  poles by  which  the 
birds  are  readily  taken. 


Method  of  catching  Moor-Hens,  Herns, 
Ospreys,  Cormorants,  &c. 

Fix  a piece  of  a roach,  gudgeon,  ed,  or  a 
frog,  or  a whole  minnow,  on  a hook,  at  the 
end  of  a^hare-line,  or  wire,  placed  about  fix 
inches  under  water,  near  a fliallow  bank, 
where  thefe  birds  wade,  and  faftened  to  a flake 
fixed  in  the  ground  : and  it  will  be  foon  fwal- 
lowed. 

Sea-pies,  Crows,  &c.  to  take  them. 

Take  two  ofier-flicks,  lime  them  well,  and 
lay  them  on  ruilies,  grafs,  &c.  by  the  fide  of  a 
river,  having  firft  fixed  a thread  to  them,  at 
the  end  of  which,  a minnow  is  tied  by  the  tail. 
The  birds  feeing  the  minnow,  will  feize  it, 
when,  the  lime-twigs  flicking  to  their  wings, 
they  will  be  unable  to  fly,  and  confequently 
taken  with  eafe.  . 

To  take  Bullfinches  and  other  Birds. 

As  plumb-trees  and  current-trees  fufFcr 
much  from  bullfinches,  it  is  proper  to  cover 
fome  of  the  twigs  with  lime,  in  order  to  take 
them.  The  twigs  of  the  goofberry  tree  fhould 
be  alfo  limed,  to  catch  the  goldfinch,  chaffinch, 
greenfinch,  titmoufe,  &c.  or  otherwife  they 
will  deftroy  the  buds.  Sparrows  may  be 
catched,  by  placing  lime-twigs  among  the 
corn,  of  which  they  are  great  devourers. 

BIRDLIME  is  fluff  prepared  after  different 
ways  : the  common  method  is  to  peel  a good 
quantity  of  holly  bark  about  midfummer  ,*  fill 
a veffel  with  it,  put  fpring  water  to  it,  boil  it 
till  the  grey  and  W'hite  bark  arife  from  the 
green,  which  will  require  twelve  h.ours  boil- 
ing;  then  take  it  off  the  fire,  drain  the  W'ater 
well  from  it,  feparate  the  barks,  lay  the  green 
bark  on  the  ground  in  fome  cool  cellar,  cover- 
ed wfith  any  green  rank  weeds,  fuch  as  dock- 
thiflles,  hemlock,  &c.  to  a good  thicknefs ; let 
it  lie  fo  fourteen  days,  by  which  timp  it  wdll  be 
a perfect  mucilage ; then  pound  it  well  in  a 
flone  mortar,  till  it  become  a tough  pafte,  and 
that  none  of  the  bark  be  difcernible;  you  then 
wafh  it  well  in  fome  running  flream,  as  long 
as  you  perceive  the  leaft  motes  in  it;  when. 
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put  it  into  an  earthen  pot  to  ferment,  fcum  it 
for  four  or  five  days,  as  often  as  any  thing 
rifes,  and  when  no  more  comes  change  it  into 
a frefh  earthen  veflel,  and  prefcrve  it  for  ufe  in 
this  manner.  Take  what  quantity  yon  think 
ht,  put  it  in  an  earthen  pipkin,  add  a third 
part  of  capons  or  goofe  greafe  to  it,  well  cla- 
rified, or  oil  of  walnuts,  which  is  better,  incor- 
porate them  on  a gentle  fire,  and  flir  it  con- 
tinually till  it  is  cold,  and  thus  it  is  finifhed. 

To  prevent  froft  : take  a quarter  of  as  much 
oil  of  petroleum  as  you  do  goofe  greafe,  and 
no  cold  will  congeal  it  : the  Italians  make 
theirs  of  the  berries  of  the  mifletoe-tree,  heat- 
ed after  the  fame  manner,  and  mix  it  with  nut 
oil,  an  ounce  to  a pound  of  lime,  and  taking 
it  from  the  fire,  add  half  an  ounce  of  turpen- 
tine, which  qualifies  it  alfo  for  the  w'ater.' 

Great  quantities  of  bird-lime  are  brought 
from  Damafcus,  fuppofed  to  be  made  of  febe- 
ftens,  becaufe  we  fometimes  find  the  kernels ; 
but  it  is  fubjeft  to  froft,  impatient  of  wet,  and 
will  not  laft  above  a year  or  two  good.  There 
comes  alfo  of  it  into  England,  from  Spain,  which 
refifts  water,  but  is  of  an  ill-fcent : it  is  faid 
the  bark  of  ourlantona,  or  way-faring  fhrubs, 
will  make  as  good  bird-lime  as  any. 

How  to  ufe  Birdlime. 

When  your  lime  is  cold,  take  your  rods, 
and  warm  them  a little  over  the  fire;  then  take 
your  lime,  and  wind  it  about  the  top  of  your 
rod,  then  draw  your  rods  alunder  one  from 
another  and  clofe  them  again,  continually  ply- 
ing and  working  them  together,  till  by  finear- 
ing  one  upon  another,  you  have  equally  be- 
ftowed  on  each  rod  a fufficient  in-oportlon  of 
lirhe. 

If  you  lime  any  firings,  do  it  when  the  lime 
is  very  hot,  and  at  the  thinneft,  befmearing 
the  ftrings  on  all  fides,  by  folding  them  to- 
gether, and  unfolding  them  again. 

If  you  lime  draws,  it  muft  be  done  llkewife 
when  the  lime  is  very  hot,  doing  a great  quan- 
tity together,  as  many  as  you  can  well  grafp 
in  your  hand,  tofhng  and  working  them  before 
the  fire,  till  they  are  all  befmeared,  every  draw 
having  its  due  proportion  of  lime ; having  fo 
done,  put  them  up  in  cafes  of  leather  for  ufe. 

The  bed  way  of  making  water  Birdlime 
is  the  following : 

Buy  what  quantity  you  think  fit  of  the 


ftrongeft  bird-lime  you  can  procure,  and  walh 
it  asdong  in  clear  fpring  water,  till  you  find  it 
very  pliable,  and  the  hardnefs  thereof  remo- 
ved ; then  beat  out  the  water  extraordinarily 
well,  till  you  cannot  perceive  a drop  to  ap- 
pear, then  dry  it  well ; after  this,  put  it  into 
an  earthen  pot,  and  mingle  therewith  capon’s 
greafe  unfalted,  as  much  as  wdll  make  it  run, 
when  add  thereto  two  fpoonfuls  of  drong  vine- 
gar, a fpoonful  of  the  beft  falad  oil,  and  a 
fmall  quantity  of  Venice  turpentine;  this  is  the 
allowance  of  thefe  ingredients,  which  mud  be 
added  to  every  pound  of  ftrong  birdlime  as 
aforefaid. 

Having  thus  mingled  them,  boil  all  gently 
over  a fmall  fire,  ftirring  it  continually ; then 
take  it  from  the  fire,  and  let  it  cool ; when  at 
any  time  you  have  occafion  to  ufe  it,  warm  it, 
and  anoint  your  twigs  or  draws,  or  any  other 
fmall  things,  and  no  water  will  take  away  the 
drength  thereof. 

This  foi-t  of  lime  is  beft,  efpecially  for  fnipes 
and  fieldfares. 

Of  taking  fmall  Birds  which  ufe  hedges  and  buJheSy 
with  lime- twigs. 

The  great  lime  bufh  is  beft  for  this  ufe, 
which  you  muft  take  after  this  manner:  cut 
down  the  main  branch  or  bow  of  any  bufhy 
tree,  whole  branch  and  twigs  are  long,  thick, 
f’mooth,  and  draight,  without  either  pricks  or 
knots,  of  which  the  willow  or  birch  tree  are 
the  beft  ; when  you  have  pickt  it  and  trimmed 
it  from  all  fupei duities,  making  the  twigs  neat 
and  clean,  then  take  the  beft  birdlime,  well 
mixed  and  wrought  together  with  goofe  greafe, 
or  capons  greafe,  which  being  warmed,  lime 
every  twig  therewith  within  four  fingers  of 
the  bottom. 

The  body  from  whence  the  branches  have 
their  rife  muft  be  untouched  with  lime. 

Be  fure  you  do  not  daub  your  twigs  t\'ith‘ 
too  much  lime,  for  that  will  give  diftafte  to  the 
birds,  yet  let  none  want  its-  proportion,  or  have 
any  part  left  bare  wdiich  ought  to  be  touched, 
for  as  too  much  will  deter  them  from  coming, 
fo  too  little  will  not  hold  them  when  they  are 
there.  Having  fo  done,  place  your  bufh  in 
fome  quickfet  or  dead  hedge  near  unto  towns 
ends,  back  yards,  old  houies  or  the  like;  for 
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tisefe  are  the  refort  of  fmall  birds  in  the  fprlng 
time;  in  the  fumnier  and  harveft,  in  groves, 
bulhes,  or  white-thorn  trees,  quickfet  hedges 
near  corn  fields,  fruit  trees,  flax  and  hemp 
lands : and  in  the  winter  about  houfes,  hovels, 
barns,  flacks,  or  thofe  places  where  (land  ricks 
of  corn,  or  fcattered  chaff,  ^c. 

As  near  as  you  can  to  any  of  thefe  haunts, 
plant  your  lime  bulb,  and  place  yourfelf  alfo 
at  a convenient  diflance  undifcovered,  imita- 
ting with  your  mouth  feveral  notes  of  birds, 
which  you  mull  learn  by  frequent  practice, 
walking  the  fields  for  that  purpofe  very  often, 
obferving  the  variety  of  feveral  birds  founds, 
efpecially  fuch  as  they  call  one  another  by. 

Some  have  been  fo  expert  herein,  that  they 
could  imitate  the  notes  of  twenty  feveral  forts 
of  birds  at  lead,  by  which  they  have  caught 
ten  birds  to  another’s  one  that  was  ignorant 
therein. 

If  you  cannot  attain  it  by  your  induflry, 
you  muft  buy  a good  bird-call,  of  which 
there  are  feveral  forts,  and  eafy  to  be  made  ; 
fome  of  wood,  fome  of  horn,  fome  of  cane, 
and  the  like. 

Having  learnt  firft  how  to  ufe  this  call,  you 
fhould  fit  and  call  the  birds  unto  you,  and 
as  any  of  them  light  on  your  bufh,  flep  not 
out  unto  them  till  you  fee  them  futhciently 
entangled;  neither  is  it  requifite  to  run  for 
every  fngle  bird,  but  let  them  alone  till  more 
come,  for  the  fluttering  is  as  good  as  a ftale 
to  entice  them. 

This  exercife  you  may  ufe  from  fun-rifing 
till  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  from  one 
till  almoft  fun-fet. 

You  may  take  fmall  birds  only  with  lime- 
twigs,  without  the  bufh. 

Some  have  taken  two  hundred  or  three 
hundred  fmall  twigs  about  the  bignefs  of 
ruflrcs,  and  about  three  inches  long,  and  have 
gone  with  them  into  a field  where  there  were 
liemp  cocks : upon  the  tops  of  half  a fcore 
lying  all  round  together,  they  have  fluck  their 
twigs,  and  then  have  gone  and  beat  that  field, 
or  the  next  to  it,  where  they  faw  any  birds, 
and  commonly  in  fuch  fields  there  are  infi- 
nite numbers  of  linnets  and  green-birds  which 
are  great  lovers  of  hemp-feed. 

And  they  flying  in  fuch  vafl  flocks,  they 


have  caught  at  one  fall  of  them  upon  the 
cocks  eight  dozen  at  a time. 

But  to  return,  there  is  another  way  of  tak- 
ing birds,  with  lime-twigs,  by  placing  near' 
them  a flale  or  two  made  of  living  baits,  pla- 
cing them  aloft  that  they  may  be  vifible  to 
the  birds  thereabouts,  who  will  no  fooner  be 
perceived,  but  every  bird  will  come  and  gaze, 
wondering  at  the  flrangenefs  of  the  fight,  and 
having  no  other  convenient  lighting-place  but 
where  the  lime-twigs  are,  you  may  take  what 
number  you  like  of  them.  But  the  owl  is  a 
far  better  flale  than  the  bat,  being  bigger 
and  more  eafily  to  be  perceived,  befides  he  is 
never  feen  abroad,  but  he  is  followed  and 
perfecuted  by  all  the  birds  that  are  near. 

If  you  have  not  a living  bat  or  owl,  their 
fkins  will  ferve  as  well,  fluffed,  and  will  laid 
you  twenty  years ; there  are  fome  have  ufed 
an  owl  cut  in  wood  and  naturally  painted, 
with  great  fuccefs. 

Another  method  of  taking  all  manner  of  fmall 
Birds  with  Birdlime. 

In  cold  weather,  that  is  in  frofl  or  fnow, 
all  forts  of  fmall  birds  gather  together  in 
flocks,  as  larks,  chaffinches,  linnets,  gold- 
finches, yellow-hammers,  buntings,  fparrows, 
&c. 

All  thefe,  except  the  lark,  perch  on  trees 
or  bufhes,  as  well  as  feed  on  the  ground. 

If  they  refort  about  your  houfe,  or  adja- 
cent fields,  then  ufe  birdlime  that  is  well 
prepared  and  not  too  old ; which  order  after 
the  following  manner ; 

Put  the  birdlime  into  an  earthen  difh,  ad- 
ding to  it  fome  frcfli  lard  or  capon’s  greafe, 
putting  one  ounce  of  either  to  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  birdlime,  then  fetting  it  over  the 
fire,  melt  it  gently  together  ; but  you  mull; 
be  fure  not  to  let  it  boil,  which  would  take 
away  the  flrength  of  the  birdlime  and  fpoil 
it. 

It  being  thus  prepared,  and  you  being  fur- 
nifhed  with  a quantity  of  wheat-ears,  cut  the 
flraw  about  a foot  long  befides  the  ears,  and 
lime  them  for  about  fix  inches  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ears  to  the  middle  of  the  flraw  ; 
I the 
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the  lime  being  warmed  that  'it  may  run  the 
thinner  upon  the  draw,  and  therefore  be  the 
lefs  difcernable,  and  liable  to  be  fufped:ed  by 
the  birds. 

Then  go  into  the  field,  carrying  with  you 
a bag  of  chaff,  and  threfhed  cars,  which  fcat- 
ter  around  for  the  compafs  of  twenty  yards  in 
width  (this  will  be  bed  in  a fnowy  feafon) 
then  flick  up  the  limed  draws  with  the  ears 
leaning,  or  at  the  ends  touching  the  ground, 
then  retire  from  the  place,  and  traverfe  the 
ground  adjacent ; and  by  that  means  you 
difturb  the  birds  in  their  other  haunts,  and 
they  will  fly  to  the  place  where  the  chaff,  iSc. 
has  been  fcattered,  and  the  limed  draws  fet 
up,  and  by  pecking  at  the  ears  of  corn,  and 
finding  that  they  flick  upon  them,  they  will 
flraightway  mount  up  from  the  eartb»  and  in 
their  flight  the  birdlimed  flraws  lying  under 
their  wings,  will  caufe  them  to  fall,  and  not 
being  able  to  difengage  thenifelvCs  from  the 
ftraw,  may  be  taken  with  eafe.  You  mud  not 
go  and  take  them  up,  when  you  fee  them  en- 
tangled, for  that  may  prevent  you  from  taking 
many. 

If  the  birds  that  fall,  where  your  limed 
flraws  are,  be  larks,  do  not  go  near  them  till 
they  rife  of  themfelves  and  fly  in  great  flocks; 
by  this  method  fome  have  caught  five  or  fix 
'dozen  at  a time. 

Some  of  thefe  flraws  may  be  laid  nearer 
home,  for  taking  finches,  fparrows,  yellow- 
hammers,  which  refort  near  to  houfes, 
and  frequent  barn-doors  ; where  they  may  be 
eafily  taken  by  the  foregoing  method. 

Having  performed  this  in  the  morning, 
take  away  all  the  limed  ears,  that  fo  the  birds 
may  feed  boldly,  and  not  be  didurbed  or 
frighted  againd  next  morning,  and  in  the  af- 
ternoon bait  the  fame  place  with  frefh  chaff 
and  ears  of  corn,  and  let  them  red  till  the 
next  morning ; and  then  having  duck  up 
frefh  limed  wheat-ears,  repeat  your  morning 
birding  recreation. 

BISHOPING,  a term  amongfl  horfe- 
courfers-,  which  they  ufe  for  thofe  fophidica- 
tions  they  ufe  to  make  an  old  horfe  appear 
young,  and  a bad  one  good,  fffc. 

BITCH,  if  fhe  grow  not  proud  fo  foon  as 
you  would  h^ve  her,  fhe  may  be  made  fo,  by 
taking  two  heads  of  garlic,  half^  caflor’s 


done,  the  juice, of  creffes,  and  about  twelve 
SpaniJJj  flies  or  cantharides,  all  which  boil  to- 
gether in  a pipkin  which  holds  a pint,  with 
fome  mutton,  and  make  broth  thereof;  give 
her  fome  twice  or  thrice  and  fhe  will  infallibly 
grow  proud  : the  fame  pottage  given  to  a doo- 
will  make  him  deflrous  of  copulation. 

Again,  when  file  is  lined  and  wiih  puppy, 
you  mull  not  let  her  hunt,  for  that  will  make 
her  cad  her  whelps,  but  let  her  walk  up  and 
down  the  houfe  and  court  unconfined,  and 
never  lock  her  up  in  her  kennel,  for  flie  is 
then  impatient  for  food,  and  therefore  you 
mud  make  her  fome  broth  once  a day. 

If  you  will  fpay  your  bitch,  it  mud  be  done 
before  ever  fhe  has  a littler  of  whelps,  and  in 
fpaying  her,  take  not  out  all  the  roots  or 
drings  of  the  veins,  for  in  fo  doing,  it  will 
much  prejudice  her  reins,  and  hinder  her 
fwiftnefs  ever  after,  whereas  by  leaving  fome 
behind  it  will  make  her  much  dronger  and 
more  hardy;  but  whatever  you  do,  fpay  her 
not  when  die  is  proud,  for  that  will  endanger 
her  life,  but  it  may  be  done  fifteen  days  after ; 
though  the  bed  time  of  all  is  when  the  whelps 
are  fhaped  within  her. 

For  the  red.  See  Dogs,  and  choojlng  of 
them.  ^ 

BITT,  or  Horse-Bitt,  in  general,  fig- 
nlfies  the  w'hole  machine  of  all  the  iron  ap- 
purtenances of  a bridle ; as  the  bitt-mouth, 
the  branches,  the  curb,  the  fevil-holes,  the 
tranchefil,  and  crofs  the  chains ; but  it  often 
fignifies  only  the  bitt-mouth  in  particular. 

BITT-MOUTH,  is  a piece  of  iron  forged 
feveral  ways,  in  order  to  be  put  into  a horfe’s 
mouth,  to  keep  it  in  fubjedlion. 

Of  thefe  bitt-mouths,  fome  are  Angle  can- 
non mouths,  fome  are  cannon  mouths  with  an 
upfet,  or  mounting  liberty ; fome  fcatch  mouths,, 
fome  mouths  after  the  form  of  a barge,  fome 
with  two  long  turning  olives,  and  feveral 
other  forts ; all  with  different  liberties  for  the 
tongue,  or  without  liberty. 

But  all  bitt  mouths  ought  dill  to  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  mouth  of  the  horfe,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  more  or  lefs  cloven  and  wide,  or 
more  or  lefs  fenfible  and  tender ; according 
as  the  tongue  and  lips  are  higher  or  flatter, 
and  as  the  palate  is  more  or  lefs  flefhy  : ob- 
ferving  with  all,  that  If  the  horfe  be  old, 
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the  palate  will  always  have  but  little  flefli 
upon  ic. 

A bitt-mouth  all  of  a-piece,  without  a joint 
in  the  middle,  is  called  by  the  French,  a bitt 
that  preffes  deVentler.  See  Bars. 

BITTS  ; the  iron  which  is  put  into  a horfe’s 
mouth,  is  called  a bitt,  or  bitt-mouth  ; in 
the  middle  whereof  there  is  always  an  arched 
fpace,  for  the  lodging  of  the  tongue,  which 
is  called  the  liberty.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcajlle,  that  as  little  iron  as  pof- 
lible  fliould  be  put  into  a horfe’s  mouth ; and 
we  feldom  ufe  any  other  than  fnaiHes,  can- 
non mouths  jointed  in  the  middle,  cannon 
with  a fail-mouth,  and  cannon  with  a port- 
mouth,  either  round  or  jointed. 

As  for  the  bitts  in  ufe,  beiide  the  fnaffle, 
or  fmall  watering  bitt,  there  is  the  cannon 
mouth  jointed  in  the  middle,  which  always 
preferves  a horfe’s  mouth  whole  and  found  ; 
and  though  the  tongue  fuilains  the  whole 
effort  of  it,  yet  it  is  not  fo  fenfible  as  the  bars ; 
which  are  fo  delicate,  that  they  feel  its  pref- 
fure  through  the  tongue,  and  thereby  obey 
the  leaft  motion  of  the  rider’s  hands. 

The  larger  it  is  towards  the  ends  fixed  to 
the  branches,  the  gentler  it  will  be.  We 
ihould  make  ufe  of  this  mouth  to  a horfe  as 
long  as  we  can ; that  is,  if  with  a fimple 
cannon  mouth  we  can  draw  from  a horfe  all 
the  obedience  he  is  capable  of  giving,  it  will 
be  in  vain  to  give  him  another ; this  being 
the  very  bell  of  all. 

The  cannon  with  a fall-mouth  is  all  of  one 
piece,  and  only  kneed  in  the  middle,  to  give 
the  tongue  freedom  : it  is  proper  to  fecure 
thofe  mouths  that  chack  or  beat  upon  the 
hand  : it  will  fix  their  mouths,  becaufe  it 
refls  always  in  one  place ; fo  that  deadening 
the  fame,  in  a manner,  thereby  the  horfe 
lofes  his  apprehenfivenefs,  and  will  foon  re- 
lifli  this  bitt-mouth  better  than  the  lafl ; 
which  being  jointed  in  the  middle,  reds  un- 
equally upon  the  bars,  this,  however,  be- 
c;jufe  not  jointed  in  the  middle,  is  more  rude. 
The  middle  of  this  bitt  fliould  be  a little  more 
forward,  to  give  the  more  play  to  the  horfe’s 
tongue;  and  the  bitt  fhould  red  rather  on  the 
gums,  or  outfides  of  the  bars,  than  upon  their 
very  ridges. 

The  fourth  fort  is  called  the  cannon  mouth 
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with  the  liberty  ; after  the  form  of  a pigeon’s 
neck.  When  a horfe’s  mourh  is  too  large, 
fo  that  the  thicknefs  thereof  fupports  the 
mouth  of  the  bitt,  that  it  cannot  work  its 
efFeds  on  the  bars,  this  liberty  will  a little 
difengage  it,  and  differ  the  mouth  of  the  bitt 
to  come  at,  and  red  upon,  his  gums;  which 
will  make  him  fo  much  the  lighter  upon  the 
hand. 

The  port-mouth,  is  a cannon  with  an  up- 
fet  or  mountain  liberty  ; proper  for  a horfe 
with  a good  mouth,  but  a large  tongue  work- 
ing its  effeds  upon  the  lips  and  gums ; and 
becaufe  the  tongue  is  difengaged,  it  will  fub- 
jed  the  horfe  that  hath  high  bars,  and  in 
forae  degree  fenfible.  This  ufeful  bitt,  if  well 
made,  will  never  hurt  a horfe’s  head. 

The  fcatch-mouth,  with  an  upfet  or  moun- 
tain liberty,  is  ruder  than  a cannon  mouth, 
becaufe  not  fully  fo  round,  but  more  edged; 
and  preferable  to  them  in  one  refped ; which 
is,  that  thofe  parts  of  a cannon  mouth  to 
which  the  branches  are  fadened,  if  not  w'eil 
rivetted,  are  fubjed  to  flip,  but  the  ends  of 
a fcatch-mouth  can  never  fail,  becaufe  of 
their  being  over-lapped  ; and  therefore  much 
more  fecure  for  vicious  and  ill-natured 
horfes. 

Mr.  FignateW  cannon  mouth  with  the  li- 
berty, is  proper  for  a horfe  with  a large  tongue 
and  round  bars,  as  being  only  fupported  a 
little  by  his  lips.  Care  fliould  be  had  never 
to  work  a horfe  with  one  rein,  as  long  as  he 
has  one  of  thefe  bitt-mouths.  The  defcrip- 
tion  Sir  tViUiam  Hope  gives  of  this  bitt  is,  that 
it  has  a gentle  falling  and  moving  up  and 
down  ; and  the  liberty  fo  low  as  not  to  hurt 
the  horfe’s  mouth  ; and  certainly  the  bed  bitt 
for  horfes  that  have  a big  tongue. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  bed  way  to 
fit  a horfe  exadly  with  a bitt,  is  to  have  a 
great  many  bitts  by  them,  and  change  till 
they  hit  the  right : but  at  fird,  be  fure  to  let 
him  have  a gentle  one  ; and  be  rightly  lodged 
in  his  mouth,  fo  as  not  to  rumple  his  lips,  or 
to  red  upon  his  tuflies ; then  let  him  be 
mounted,  and  pulled  two  or  three  deps 
back;  whereby  you  will  know  if  his  head 
be  firm,  if  he  performs  frankly,  or  only  obeys 
with  reludancy;  that  fo  you  may  give  him 
another  bitt,  which  may  gain  his  confent. 
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If  he  inclines  to  carry  low,  you  are  not  to 
give  a liberty  for  the  tongue,  which  will  rife 
too  high ; for  that  by  tickling  his  palate, 
W'ouUi  bring  his  head  down  between  his  legs. 

Note,  that  large  curbs,  if  they  be  round, 
always  moft  gentle. 

B‘  ACK  MOOR,  or  coal-black,  is  the 
colour  of  a horfe  that  is  of  a deep,  fhining, 
and  lively  black.  Plorfes  entirely  black,  are 
accounted  dull,  but  thofe  with  a white  foot 
or  whire  fpots  in  their  forehead,  are  more  alert 
ant!  fprightly. 

BLACK-BIRD ; this  bird  is  known  by  all 
perfons. 

She  makes  her  neft  many  times  when  the 
woods  are  full  of  fnow,  which  happens  very 
often  in  the  beginning  of  March : and  builds 
it  upon  the  flumps  of  trees,  by  ditch  fides, 
or  in  a thick  hedge ; being  at  no  cettainty, 
like  other  birds  ; the  outfide  of  her  neft  is 
made  with  dry  grafs  and  mofs,  and  little  dry 
flicks  and  roots  of  trees ; and  flie  daubs  all 
the  infide  with  a kind  of  clayey  earth  ; fa- 
fhioning  it  fo  round,  and  forming  it  fo  hand- 
fome  and  fmooth,  that  a man  cannot  mend 
it. 

They  breed  three  or  four  times  a year,  ac- 
cording as  they  lofe  their  nefts ; for  if  their 
nefts  are  taken  away,  they  breed  the  fooner ; 
the  young  ones  are  brought  up  with  almoft 
any  meat  whatfoever. 

This  bird  lings  about,  three  months  in  the 
year,  or  four  at  mofl,  though  his  fong  is 
worth  nothing  ; but  if  he  be  taught  to  whiffle, 
he  is  of  fome  value,  it  being  very  loud, 
though  coarfe  ; fo  that  he  is  fit  for  a large 
place,  not  a chamber. 

When  black-birds,  thruflies,  &fc.  are  taken 
old  and  wild,  and  are  to  be  tamed,  mix  fome 
of  their  kind  among  them,  putting  them  into 
cages  of  three  or  four  yards  fquare,  in  which 
place  divers  troughs,  filled,  fome  with  hawes, 
fome  with  hemp  feed,  and  fome  with  water  ; 
fo  that  the  tame  teaching  the  wild  to  eat,  and 
the  wild  finding  fuch  a change,  and  alteration 
of  food,  it  Will,  in  twelve  or  fourteen  days, 
make  them  grow  very  fat,  and  fit  for  the  ufe 
of  the  kitchen. 

BLADDER  Angling,  is  as  much  for  di- 
verfion  as  ufe.  It  is  generally  pradlifed  in 
large  ponds,  with  an  ox’s  bladder,  and  a 


bait  fixed  on  an  armed  hook,  or  a fnap-hook. 
The  quick  rifing  of  the  bladder  after  it  has 
been  pulled  under  Water,  never  fails  to  ftrike' 
the  fifli  as  effedlually  as  a rod  ; and  let  him 
firuggle  as  much  as  he  w'ill,  the  bladder  al- 
ways lecures  him. 

BLAIN,  a diftemper  incident  (o  beafis, 
being  a bladder  growing  on  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  againfi  the  windpipe,  which  fwells 
to  fuch  a pitch  as  to  ftop  the  breath.  It  comes 
by  great  chafing  and  heating  of  the  ftomach, 
and  is  perceived  by  the  bead’s  gaping  and 
holding  out  his  tongue,  and  foaming  at  the 
mouth.  To  cure  it,  caft  the  beafl,  take  forth 
his  tongue,  and  then  flitting  the  bladder,  wafli 
it  gently  with  vinegar  and  a little  fait. 

BLAZE.  See  Star  and  White-Face. 

BLAZES.  It  is  a notion,  that  thofe  horfes 
that  have  white  faces  or  blazes,  if  the  blazes 
be  divided  in  the  middle,  croflways,  is  the 
mark  of  an  odd  difpofition. 

BLEAK,  «nd  bleak-fishing  ; fome  call 
this  a frefli  water  fprat,  or  river  fwallow,  be- 
caufe  of  its  continual  motion;  and  others  will 
have  this  name  to  rife  from  the  whitifli  co- 
lour, which  is  only  under  the  belly. 

it  is  an  eager  fifh,  caught  with  all  forts  of 
w'orms  bred  on  trees  or  plants ; as  alfo  with, 
flies,  patte,  and  fheep’s  blood,  fo’r. 

And  they  may  be  angled  for  w'ith  half  a- 
fcore  hooks  at  once,  it  they  can  be  afl.  faf 
tened  on  : he  will  alfo  in  the  evening  take  a 
natural,  or  artificial  fly  ; but  if  the  day  be 
warm  and  clear,  no  bait  fo  good  for  him  as 
the  fmall  fly  on  the  top  of  the  water  : which 
he  will  take  at  any  time  of  the  day,  efpecially 
in  the  evening  : and  indeed  there  are  no  fifh 
yield  better  fport  to  a young  angler  than 
thefe ; for  they  are  fo  eager  that  that  they  wilt 
leap  out  of  the  water  for  a bait:  but  if  the 
day  be  cold  and  cloudy,  gentles  and  caddis 
are  befl;  about  two  feet  under  water. 

There  is  another  way  of  taking  bleak, 
which  is  by  whipping  them  in  a boat,  or  on  a 
bank  fide,  in  freih  water,  in  a fummer’s  even- 
ing, with  a hazel  top,  above  five  or  fix  feet 
long,  and  a line  twice  the  length  of  the  rod  ; 
but  the  beft  method  is  with  a drabble;  which 
is,  tie  eight  or  ten  fmall  hooks  a-crofs  a line, 
two  inches  above  one  another,  the  biggeft 
hook  the  lowermoft;  (whereby  you  may  fom(  - 
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times  take  a better  fiih)  and  bait  tliem  with 
gentles,  flies,  or  fome  fmall  red  worms ; by 
W’hich  means  you  may  take  half  a dozen  or 
more  at  a time. 

BLEMISH,  a hunting  term  ; ufed  when 
the  hounds,  or  beagles,  finding  where  the 
chace  has  been,  make  a proffer  to  enter,  but 
return. 

BLEND- WATER,  called  alfo  More- 
hough,  a diftemper  incident  to  black  cattle, 
comes  either  from  the  blood,  from  the  yel- 
lows, or  from  the  change  of  ground.  In  or- 
der to  cure  it,  take  bole-armoniac,  and  as 
much  charcoal  duft  as  will  fill  an  cgg-flrell,  a 
good  quantity  of  the  inner  bark  of  an  oak, 
dried  and  powdered ; pounding  the  whole 
together,  and  give  it  to  the  beafl  in  a quart 
of  new  miik. 

BLb,YNE  or  ELEYME,  an  imflammation 
arifing  from  bruifed  blood  between  the  horfe’s 
foie  and  the  bone  of  the  foot,  towards  the  heel  : 
of  thefe  there  are  three  forts,  the  firfl:  being 
bred  in  fpoiled  wninkled  feet,  with  narrow 
heels,  and  are  ufually  feated  in  the  inward  or 
weakeft  quarter.  In  this  cafe  the  hoof  nuifl 
be  pared,  and  the  matter  let  out;  then  let  oil 
de  merverlle  be  poured  in,  and  the  hoof  be 
charged  wuth  a remolade  of  foot  and  terpen- 
tine. The  fecond  fort,  befides  the  ufual  fymp- 
toms  of  the  firft,  infedts  the  griffel,  and  raufl 
be  extirpated,  as  in  the  cure  of  a quitter 
bone;  giving  the  horfe  every  day,  moiftened 
bran,  with  two  ounces  of  liver  of  antimony, 
to  divert  the  courfe  of  the  humours,  and  pu- 
rify the  blood.  The  third  fort  of  bleymes,  is 
occafioned  by  fmall  flones  and  gravel  between 
the  fhoe  and  the  foie.  In  this  cafe  the  foot 
' muff  be  pared,  and  the  matter,  if  any,  let 
out:  if  there  be  no  matter  then  the  bruifed 
foie  mull  be  taken  out,  but  if  there  be  matter 
the  fore  mufl  be  drelfed  like  the  prick  of  a 
nail.  See  Hoof  Cast. 

Moon  BLIND,  denotes  horfes  that  lofe 
their  light  at  certain  times  of  the  moon’s 
age  ; to  cure  wdrich,  take  half  an  ounce  of  la- 
pis calaminaris,  heat  it  red  hot,  and  quench  it 
in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  plantain  w'ater  or 
white  wine  : to  this  add  half  a dram  of  aloes, 
and  a fpoonful  of  camphor,  in  powder;  and 
Ifetting  them  diffolve,  drop  part  of  it  into  the 
eyes  of  the  horfe,. 


BLINDNESS  in  Horses,  may  be  thus 
difeerned  : the  walk,  or  flep  of  a blind  horfe, 
is  always  uncertain  and  unequal : fo  that  he 
dares  not  fet  down  his  feet  boldly,  when  led 
in  one’s  hand ; but  if  the  fame  horfe  be 
mounted  by  an  expert  horfeman,  and  the  horfe 
himfelf  be  a horfe  of-  metal,  then  the  fear  of 
the  fpurs  will  make  him  go  refolutely  and 
freely,  fo  that  his  blindnefs  can  hardly  be  per- 
ceived. 

Another  mark  by  which  you  may  know  a' 
horfe  that  has  loll  his  fight,  is,  that  when  he 
hears  any  body  enter  the  liable,  he  will  prick 
up  his  ears,  and  move  them  backwards  and 
forwards;  the  reafon  is,  that  a vigorous  horfe 
having  loft  his  fight,  miltrulls  every  thing, 
and  is-  continually  in  alarm  at  the  leaft  noife 
he  hears. 

BLOCK,  [in  Falconry]  is  the  perch  upon 
which  they  place  the  hawk.  It  ought  to  be 
covered  with  cloth. 

BLOOD-HOUND,  is  of  all  colours ; but 
for  the  generality  of  a blaek  brown,  and  red- 
difli  in  feveral  places,  efpecially  upon  the 
breaft  and  cheeks:  they  have  long,  thin, 
hanging  down  ears>  and  differ  from  other 
dogs  only  in  their  cry  and  barking. 

Being  fet  on  by  the  voice  or  w'ord  of  their 
keeper,,  to  feek.  about  for  game,  and  having 
found  It,  they  will  never  leave  off  the  purfuiv, 
until  if  be  tired;  nor  will  they  change  it  lor 
any  other  freih  game  that  they  meet  with  ;, 
and  they  are  obferved  to  be.  very  obedient  to 
their  maders.. 

Thefe  hounds  are  of  that  property,  that 
they  do  not  only  keep  to  their  g^me  while 
living,  but  it  being  by  any  accident  wounded,, 
or  killed,  will  find  it  out;  and  by  the  feent  of 
the  blood  fprinkled  here  and  there  upon  the 
ground,  which  was  Ihed  in  it’s  purluic;  by 
which  means  deer-ftealers  are  often  found  out. 

The  blood-hound  differs  little  or  nothing  in 
quality  from  the  Scotujh  llutb-hound,  except- 
ing that  they  are  of  a larger  fize,  and  not  al- 
ways of  one  and  the  fame  colour;,  for  they  are 
fometimes  red,  fanded,  black,  white,  fpotted, 
and  of  all  colours  with  other  hounds;, but  mod 
commonly  they  are  either  brown  or  red. 

They/eldom  bark,,  except  in  their  chace; 
and  are  attentive  to  the  voice  of  their  leader.. 
Thofe  that  are. white  are  faid  to  be  quicked 
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fcented,  and  fureft  nofed,  and  are  therefore  befl: 
for  the  hare  ; the  black  ones  are  beft  for  the 
boar,  and  the  red  for  the  hart  and  roe. 

Though  this  is  the  opinion  of  fome,  yet 
others  differ  from  them,  becaufe  their  colour 
(efpecially  the  latter)  is  too  like  the  game 
they  hunt ; although  there  can  be  nothing  cer- 
tain collefted  from  their  colour;  but  indeed  the 
black  hound  is  the  hardier,  and  better  able  to 
endure  the  cold  than  the  white  ones. 

They  muft  be  tied  up  till  they  hunt ; yet 
are  to  be  let  loofe  now  and  then  a little,  to 
eafe  their  bellies ; and  their  kennels  muft  be 
kept  fweet  and  dry. 

There  is  fome  difficulty  in  diftinguiftiing  a 
hound  of  an  excellent  fcent ; but  fome  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  fquare  and  flat  nofe  is  the 
beft  fign  of  it;  likewife  a fmall  head,  having 
all  his  legs  of  equal  lengths,  his  breaft  not 
deeper  than  his  belly,  and  his  back  plain  to 
his  tail ; his  eyes  quick,  his  ears  hanging  long, 
his  tail  nimble,  and  the  beak  of  his  nofe  al- 
ways to  the  earth ; and  efpecially  fuch  as  are 
iiioft  filent  and  bark  leaft. 

You  may  now  confider  the  various  difpo- 
fltions  of  hounds,  in  the  finding  out  their 
beaft. 

Some  are  of  that  nature  that  when  they 
have  found  the  game,  they  will  ftand  ftill  till 
the  huntfman  comes  up;  to  whom,  in  filence, 
by  their  face,  eye,  and  tail,  they  fliew  the 
game  : others,  when  they  have  found  the 
foot-fteps  go  forward  without  any  voice,  or 
either  fliew  of  ear  or  tail : another  fort,  when 
they  have  found  the  footings  of  the  beaft, 
prick  up  their  ears  a little,  and  either  bark  or 
wag  their  tails;  and  others  will  wag  their  tails 
and  not  move  their  ears. 

Again,  there  are  fome  that  do  none  of 
thefe ; but  wander  up  and  down,  barking 
about  the  fureft  marks,  and  confounding  their 
own  foot-fteps  with  thofe  of  the  beaft  they 
hunt ; or  elfe  forfake  the  way,  and  fo  run  back 
again  to  the  firft  head ; but  when  they  fee  the 
hare,  are  afraid,  not  daring  to  come  near  her, 
except  flae  ftart  firft, 

Thefe,  with  others  who  hinder  the  cun-  i 
ning  labour  of  their  colleagues,  trufting  to 
their  feet,  and  running  before  their  betters, 
deface  the  beft  mark,  or  elfe  hunt  counter, 
and  take  up  with  any  falfe  fcent  inftead  of  the 
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true  one;  or,  never  forfake  the  highways,  and 
yet  have  not  learnt  to  be  filent. 

To  thefe  alfo  may  be  added,  thofe  which 
cannot  difcern  the  footing,  or  pricking  of  the 
hare,  yet  will  run  with  fpeed  when  they  fee 
her ; purfuing  her  eagerly  at  the  firft,  and  af- 
terwards tire,  or  hunt  lazily.  All  thefe  are 
not  to  be  admitted  into  a kennel  of  hounds. 

But  on  the  contrary,  thofe  hounds  which 
are  good,  when  they  have  found  a hare,  make 
fliew  thereof  to  the  huntfman,  by  running 
more  fpeedily ; and  with  gefture  of  head, 
ears,  eyes,  and  tail,  winding  to  the  form,  or 
hare’s  mufe,  never  give  over  profecution  with 
a good  noife.  They  have  good  hard  feet  and 
ftately  ftomachs. 

And  whereas  the  nature  of  the  hare  is  fome- 
tinies  to  leap,  and  make  headings;  fometimes 
to  tread  foftly,  with  a very  fmall  impreffion  in 
the  earth  ; or  fometimes  to  lie  down,  and  even 
to  leap  or  jump  out  and  into  her  own  form, 
the  poor  hound  is  fo  much  the  more  bulled 
and  troubled  to  retain  the  fmall  fcent  of  her 
pricking  that  Ihe  leaves  behind  her,  in  which 
cafe  it  is  requifite  that  you  affift;  the  hound,  not 
only  with  voice,  eye  and  hand,  but  with  a fea- 
fonable  tune  alfo,  for  in  frofty  weather  the 
fcent  freezes  with  the  earth,  fo  that  there  is  no 
certainty  of  hunting  till  it  thaws,  or  that  the 
fun  rife. 

In  like  manner  if  a great  deal  of  rain  fall 
between  the  flatting  of  the  hare  and  time  of 
hunting,  it  is  not  right  to  hunt  till  the  water 
be  dried  up  ; for  the  drops  difperfe  the  fcent 
of  the  hare;  and  dry  weather  colledteth  it 
again. 

The  fummer-time  alfo  is  not  fit  for  hunt- 
ing, becaufe  the  heat  of  the  weather  confu- 
meth  the  fcent;  and  the  nights  being  then  but 
fliort,.  the  hare  travelleth  not  far,  feeding  only 
in  the  morning  and  evening  : befides,  the  fra- 
grancy  of  flowers  and  herbs  then  growing, 
flattens  and  diminifhes  the  fcent  the  hounds 
are  guided  by. 

The  beft  time  for  hunting  with  thefe  hounds, 
is  in  autumn ; becaufe  then  the  former  odours 
are  weakened,  and  the  earth  barer  than  at 
other  times. 

Thefe  hounds  do  not  only  chafe  their  game 
while  it  lives,  but  after  it  is  dead  alfo,  by 
any  manntr  of  cafualty,  make  to  the  placp 
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where  it  lies;  having  in  this  point  a fure  and 
I infallible  guide ; that  is,  the  fcent  and  favour 
of  the  blood,  fprinkled  here  and  there  upon 
■ the  ground  ; for  whether  the  beafl:  is  wounded 
! and  lives,  and  efcapes  the  hands  of  the  huntf- 
nian,  or  if  it  be  killed  and  carried  out  of  the 
: park,  (if  there  do  but  remain  fome  marks  of 
I blood  (bed)  thefe  dogs,  with  no  lefs  facility 
and  eafinefs  than  greedinefs,  will  difcover  the 
j lame  by  it’s  Icent,  carrying  on  their  purAiit 
f with  agility  and  fwiftnefs  ; upon  which  ac- 
count they  deferve  the  name  of  blood-hounds. 

And  if  a piece  of  flefh  be  fubtlely  llolen, 

' and  cunningly  conveyed  away,  although  all 
! precaution  imaginable  is  ufed,  to  prevent  all 
; appearance  of  blood,  yet  thefe  kind  of  dogs, 

! by  a natural  inftina:,  will  purfue  deer-Aealers, 

: through  craggy  ways  and  crooked  meanders, 

( till  they  have  found  them  out ; and  fo  elfec- 
I tually  as  that  they  can  difcover,  feparate,  and 
pick'  them  out  from  a great  number  of  per- 
I fons;  nay  they  will  cull  them  out,  though 
i they  intermix  with  the  greateft  throng. 

I BLOOD,  a diftemper  in  the  backs  of  cat- 
I tie,  which  will  make  a beaft  go  as  if  he  drew 
his  head  afide,  or  after  him.  In  order  to 
cure  it,  you  Ihould  flit  the  length  of  two 
j points  under  his  tail,  and  let  him  bleed  well ; 

1 but  if  he  bleeds  too  much,  bind  his  tail  next 
I the  body,  and  then  bind  fait  and  nettles 
! bruifed  into  it. 

BLOOD-LETTING,  the  flgns  or  indica- 
j tions  of  blood-letting  in  a horfe  are  thefe : 

! his  eyes  will  look  red,  and  his  veins  fwell 
! more  than  ordinary;  he  will  alfo  have  an 
itching  about  his  mane  and  tail  ; and  be  con- 
tinually rubbing  them,  and  fometimes  will 
Ihed  fome  of  his  hair  ; or  he  will  peel  about 
the  roots  of  his  ears,  in  the  places  where  the 
head-ftall  of  the  bridle  lies;  his  urine  will 
be  red  and  high-coloured,  and  his  dung  black 
and  hard  ; likewife  if  he  has  red  inflamma- 
tions, or  little  bubbles  on  his  back,  or  does 
not  digeft  his  meat  well : or  if  the  white  of 
his  eyes  is  yellow,  or  the  infide  of  his  upper 
or  nether  lip  be  fo,  thefe  are  figns  that  he 
ftands  in  need  of  bleeding. 

The  propereft  time  for  bleeding  horfes,  is 
in  the  winter  and  cool  months,  from  January 
to  July',  (but  in  July  and  Augujl,  by  reafon  vhe 
dog-days  are  then  predominant,  it  is  not  good 


but  only  In  cafe  of  neceflity)  and  fo  from 
jlugujl  to  January  again. 

As  to  the  manner  of  bleeding ; you  mufl: 
never  take  fo  much  blood  from  a colt  as  from 
an  older  horfe,  and  but  a fourth  part  as  much 
from  a yearling  foal ; you  mufl:  alfo  have  re- 
gard to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the  horfe,  and 
before  you  bleed  him,  let  him  be  moderately 
chafed  and  exercifed,  refting  a day  before^ 
and  three  days  after  it,  not  forgetting  that 
April  and  OSkber  are  two  principal  feafons  for 
thatpurpofe;  and  he  will  alfo  bleed  the  better,, 
if  he  be  let  to  drink  before  he  is  blooded,  fo 
that  he  be  not  heated. 

Then  tie  him  up  early  in  the  morning  fo> 
the  rack  without  water  or  combing,  lefl  his 
fpirits  be  too  much  agitated,  and  draw,  with 
a pair  of  fleams  of  a reafonable  breadth,  about 
three  pounds  of  blood,  and  leave  him  tied  to 
the  rack. 

During  the  operation,  put  your  finger  in 
his  mouth  and  tickle  him  in  the  roof,  mak- 
ing him  chew,  and  moving  his  chaps,,  which 
will  force  him  to  fpin  forth  : and  when  you 
find  he  has  bled  enough,  rub  his  body  w^ell 
over  with  it,  but  efpecially  the  place  he  is 
blooded  on,  and  tie  him  up  to  the  rack  for 
an  hour  or  two,  left  he  bleed  afrelh  : for  that 
will  turn  his  blood. 

BLOODY-heeled-Cock.  See  Heeler. 

Ebulition  of  the  blood.  A difeafe 
in  horfes  which  proceed  from  want  of  exercife, 
and  gives  rife  to  outward  fwellings,  frequently 
miftaken  for  the  farcin. 

BLOOD  RUNNLNG  ITCH  happens  to 
an  horfe  by  an  inflammation  of  the  blood,  be- 
ing over  heated  by  hard  riding  or  other  hard 
labour,  yet  gets  betw^een  the  fkin  and  the 
flefli,  and  makes  a horfe  to  rub,  fcrub,  and 
bite  himfelf ; which,  if  let  alone  too  long, 
will  turn  to  a mange,  and  is  very  infectious 
to  any  horfe  that  (hall  be  nigh  him  ; and  the 
cures  both  for  this  and  the  mange,  befides 
the  general  ones,  of  bleeding  in  the  neck- 
vein,  fcraping  him,  and  other  things,  are 
various. 

BLOOD  SHOTTEN  eyes  in  Horses, 
In  all  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  w'hether 
frora  external  or  internal  caufes,  bleed  im- 
mediately, according  to  the  ftrength  of  the- 
horfe ; purge  once  every  \veek,  and  on  the. 
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days  that  purges  are  not  operating,  let  diu- 
retics be  given,  fuch  as  nitre,  to  two  or  three 
ounces  a-day,  in  malhes  of  bran.  The  diet, 
if  in  the  houfe,  fhould  be  maflies  of  bran,  or 
fcalded  barley ; and,  while  the  inflammation 
is  confiderable,  hay,  oats,  and  all  hard  meat, 
which  requires  chewing,  Ihould  be  avoided; 
hard  labour,  and  fometimes  hanging  down 
the  head  to  graze,  is  hurtful. 

Dip  a doflil  of  lint,  or  a very  foft  fponge 
in  the  following  eye-water,  and  wafli  the  eye- 
lid' with  it  two  or  three  times  a-day ; and,  if 
opportunity  favours,  fqueeze  the  fponge  fo  as 
a few  drops  may  run  into  the  eye  each  time 
you  bathe  it. 

Take  of  red  rofe  leaves  dried  two  drachms, 
infufe  them  in  half  a pint  of  boiling  water, 
until  it  is  cold ; then  add  to  the  flrained  li- 
quor, twenty  grains  of  fugar  of  lead. 

When  the  inflammation  is  nearly  gone,  the 
following  will  be  the  moft  proper  for  corn- 
pleating  the  cure;  as  it  not  only  repels  the  hu- 
mours, but  greatly  ftrengthens  the  veflels  alfo. 

Take  of  white  vitriol,  half  an  ounce;  fugar 
of  lead,  one  drachm ; diflTolve  them  in  a pint 
of  pure  water. 

If  the  inflammation  is  very  confiderable, 
and  the  veins  on  the  infide  the  eye-lid  are  very 
full,  much  relief  is  given  by  opening  one  of 
the  moft  turgid  of  them  with  a lancet. 

If  there  is  much  , fwelling,  as  frequently 
happens  after  blows,  bites,  &c.  a poultice  of 
fcalded  bran,  or  the  crum  of  white  bread, 
boiled,  muft  be  applied,  and  renewed  as  often 
as  it  cools. 

Sometimes,  from  the  violence  of  the  in- 
flammation, the  coats  of  the  eye  lofe  their  na- 
tural tranfparency,  and  turn  white,  or  of  a pearl 
colour;  in  confequence  of  this,  the  fight  is 
greatly  diminiflied,  if  not  totally  obftrudted  ; 
but  fometimes  a white  blifter  forms  itfelf  on 
the  cornea,  as  large  as  a grape  : this  always  re- 
lieves, and  when  it  breaks,  the  cure  is  fpee- 
dily  effedled. 

in  grofs  habits,  and  where  there  feems  to 
be  naturally  a weaknefs  in  the  eyes,  difpofing 
to  this  difeafe,  recourfe  is  fometimes  had  to 
Towelling,  with  confiderable  advantage. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  give  in  this  place  a 
caution  againft  the  ufe  of  powders  in  eye- 
waters ; for,  in  the  ftate  of  inflammation,  the 
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eye  is  very  tender,  and  the  fineft  powder  will 
irritate  it,  and  occafion  more  or  lefs  pain ; 
therefore,  medicines  that  admit  of  folution, 
arc  the  only  proper  ones  in  thefe  cafes. 

BLOSSOM  OR  PEACH  COLOURED  HoRSE, 
is  one  that  has  his  white  hair  intermixed  all 
over  with  forrel  and  bay  hairs. 

Such  horfes  are  fo  infenfible  and  hard,  both 
in  the  mouth  and  in  the  flanks,  that  they  are 
fcarce  valued  : befides  that,  they  are  apt  to 
turn  blind. 

BOAR,  Wild,  although  affords  no 

wild  boars,  yet  being  fo  plentiful  in  Germany 
and  other  countries,  and  affording  fo  noble  a 
chace,  which  is  fo  much  nfed  by  the  nobility 
and  gentry  in  thofe  parts,  I fhall  give  the  fol- 
lowing account : 

A wild  boar  is  called  a pig  of  the  founder, 
the  fiift  year  of  his  age ; a hog  the  fecond  ; a 
hog’s  fleer  the  third;  and  a boar  the  fourth  ; 
when  leaving  the  founder,  he  is  alfo  termed  a 
fingler  or  fanglier.  This  creature  is  farrowed 
with  as  many  teeth  at  firft,  as  he  fhall  ever 
have  afterwards ; which  only  increafe  in  big- 
nefs,  not  of  number;  among  thefe  they  have 
four  called  tuflies  or  tulks,  the  two  uppermoft 
of  which  do  not  hurt  when  he  ftrikes ; but 
ferve  only  to  whet  the  other  two  loweft,  with 
which  they  frequently  defend  themfelves  and 
kill,  as  being  greater  and  longer  than  the  reft. 
This  is  reckoned  a beaft  of  venery  by  the 
huntfmen. 

The  common  age  of  a boar  Is  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years ; they  go  to  run  about  December ^ 
and  their  great  heat  lafts  about  three  weeks, 
and  although  the  fows  become  cold  of  confti- 
tution,  not  coveting  the  company  of  the  boar, 
yet  they  do  not  feparate  until  January,  and 
then  they  withdraw  themfelves  unto  their 
holds,  wherein  they  keep  clofe  three  or  four 
days,  not  ftirring  thence,  efpecially  if  they 
meet  with  fuch  places  where  fern  grows,  the 
roots  of  which  they  delight  to  eat. 

It  is  eafier  to  take  a boar  in  a foil  in  April  or 
May,  than  in  any  other  feafon,  by  reafon  they 
fleep  at  that  time  more  foundly,  which  is 
caufed  by  their  eating  of  ftrong  herbs,  and 
buds  of  trees,  caufeth  fleep.  Alfo  the  fpring 
time  occafions  their  fleeping. 

Their  food  is  on  corn,  fruits,  acorns,  chef- 
nuts,  beech-maft,  and  all  forts  of  roots;  when 

they 
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they  are  in  marfhy  and  watery  places,  they 
feed  on  water-creffes,  and  fuch  things  as  they 
can  find  ; and  when  they  are  near  the  fea  coaft, 
they  feed  on  cockles,  mufcles,  oyftcrs,  and 
fuch  like  fifii. 

A boar  nioft  commonly  lies  In  the  ftrongeft 
holds  of  thorns  and  thick  bufties,  and  w'ill 
{land  the  bay  before  he  will  forfake  his  den. 

If  he  is  hunted  from  a flrong  thick  covert, 
he  will  be  fure  to  go  back  the  fame  way  he 
came  if  it  be  poffible;  and  wdien  he  is  roufed,  he 
never  ftops,  until  he  comes  to  the  place  where 
he  thinks  himfelf  mod  fe,cure. 

If  it  fo  happens  that  there  is  a founder  of 
them  together,  then,  if  any  break  founder, 
the  reft  wall  run  that  W’ay ; and  if  he  is  hunted 
in  a hold  or  foreft  where  he  w'as  bred,  he  will 
very  difficultly  be  forced  to  quit  it,  but  fome- 
times  he  will  take  head  and  feem  to  go  to  the 
outfides  of  the  covert ; but  it  is  only  to  hearken 
to  the  noife  of  the  dogs ; for  he  will  return 
again,  from  whence  he  will  hardly  be  compel- 
led till  night ; but  having  broken  out  and 
taken  head  end  w’ays,  he  will  not  be  put  out 
of  his  way  by  man  nor  beaft,  by  voice,  blow- 
ing, or  any  thing  elfe. 

A boarftvill  not  cry  when  he  is  killing,  efpe- 
cially  a great  boar;  but  the  fows  and  young 
ones- wall.  In  fleeing  before  the  dogs,  he  nei- 
their  doubleth,  nor  croffeth,  nor  ufeth  fuch 
fubtleties  as  other  beads  of  chace  do,  as  being 
heavy  'and  flow,  fo  that  the  dogs  are  ftill  in 
with  him. 

Hozv  to  hunt  a Boar  at  force  with  dogs. 

The  feafon  for  hunting  the  wild  boar  be- 
gins about  the  middle  of  September,  and  ends 
in  December,  at  which  time  they  go  a brimming. 

It  is  not  convenient  to  hunt  a young  boar 
of  three  years  old  at  force  ; for  he  will  ftand 
up  as  long  (If  not  longer)  than  any  light  deer, 
that  beareih  but  three  in  the  top;  but  in  the 
fourth  year  you  may  hunt  him  at  force  as  you 
do  a hart  at  ten,  and  will  ftand  up  as  long. 
Therefore  if  a huntfman  goes  too  near  a boar 
of  four  years  old,  he  ought  to  mark  whether 
he  vrent  timely  to  his  den  or  couch,  or  not; 
for  commonly  thofe  boars  which  tarry  till 
clay-iight,  go  into  their  dens,  follotving  their 
paths  or  ways  a long  time,  efpecially  where 
ihey  find  fern  or  beech  mafts,  w'hereon  they 


I feed;  they  are  very  hardy;  and  in  the  raifing 
of  this  animal  one  need  not  be  afraid  to  come 
near  him,  for  he  values  you  not,  but  will  lie 
ftill,  and  will  not  be  reared  alone. 

But  if  3'ou  find  a boar  which  folleth  often- 
times, and  which  routeth  fometimes  here  and 
foraetlmes  there,  not  flaying  long  in  a place, 
it  Is  a fign  that  he  has  been  feared,  and  with- 
draweth  himfelf  to  fome  refting  place,  and  fuch 
boars  moft  commonly  comie  to  their  dens  or 
holds  two  or  three  hours  before  day,  and  the 
huntfman  muft  take  care  how  he  corties  too 
near  fuch  a boar,  for  if  he  once  finds  him  in 
the  wind,  or  have  the  wind  of  his  dogs,  he  wall 
foon  be  gone. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  if  a boar  in- 
tends to  tarry  in  his  couch,  he  makes  fome 
doublings  or  croffings  at  the  entry  of  it,  up- 
on fome  highw^ay,  or  beaten  path,  and  then 
lies  dowm  to  reft  ; by  which  means  a huntfman 
being  early  in  the  woods  may  judge  of  his 
fubtlety,  and  accordingly  prepare  to  hunt  him 
with  dogs  that  are  either  hot  fpirited  or  tem- 
perate. 

If  it  be  a great  boar,  and  one  that  hath  lain 
long  reft,  he  muft  be  hunted  with  many 
dogs,  and  fuch  as  will  ftick  clofe  to  him,  and 
the  huntfman,  or  fpear-man,  on  horfeback, 
ffiould  be  ever  amongft  them,  charging  the 
boar,  and  as  much  as  poffible  to  difeourage 
him  ; for  if  you  hunt  fuch  a boar  with  five  or 
fix  couple  of  dogs,  he  wall  not  regard  them, 
and  wften  they  have  chafed  him  a little,  he 
will  take  courage,  and  keep  them  at  bay,  ftill 
running  upon  any  thing  that  he  fees  before 
him;  but  if  he  perceives  himfelf  charged  and 
hard  laid  unto  wdth  dogs,  he  wall  be  dif- 
couraged,  and  turn  head  and  fly  to  fome  other 
place  for  refuge. 

You  ought  alfo  to  fet  relays,  which  ffiould 
be  the  heft  old  ftauncheft  hounds  of  your  ken- 
nel ; for  if  they  Ihould  be  young  hounds, 
and  fuch  as  are  fwift  and  ralh  to  feize  him  be- 
fore the  reft  come  up,  they  will  be  killed  or 
fpoiled  by  him. 

But  if  he  be  a boar  that  is  accuftomed  to 
flee  end  w^ays  before  the  dogs,  and  to  take  the 
champaign  country,  then  you  may  caft  off 
four  or  five  couple  at  firft,  and  fet  all  the  reft: 
at  relays,  about  the  entrance  of  the  fields 
where  you  think  he  is  likely  to  flee;  for  fuch 
K a boar 
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a boar  will  feldom  keep  the  hounds  at  a bay, 
unlefs  he  be  forced,  and  if  he  does  ftand  at 
bay,  then  the  huntfman  ought  to  ride  in  unto 
him  as  fecretly  and  with  as  little  noife  as  pof- 
fible,  and  when  he  is  near  him,  let  them  caft 
round  about  the  place  where  he  hands,  and 
run  upon  him  all  at  once,  and  it  will  be  odds, 
but  that  they  will  give  him  his  death’s  wound 
with  their  fpears  or  fwords,  provided  they  do 
notftrike  too  low;  for  then  he  will  defend  the 
ftrokes  with  his  fnout ; but  be  fure  you  keep 
not  too  long  in  a place,  but  ufe  a quick  mo- 
tion. 

You  may  alfo  take  notice,  that  Tf  there  be 
collars  of  bells  about  the  dog’s  necks,  a boar 
will  not  fo  foon  ftrike  at  them  ; but  flee  end- 
ways before  them,  and  feldom  fland  at  bay. 

It  is  expedient  to  raife  a boar  out  of  the 
wood  early  in  the  morning,  before  he  hath 
made  water,  for  the  burning  of  his  bladder 
quickly  makes  him  weary : when  a boar  is  firfl 
raifed,  he  is  ufed  to  fnuff  in  the  wind,  to  fmell 
what  is  with,  or  againfl  him. 

Now  if  you  flrike  at  him  with  fword  or 
boar-fpear,  do  not,  as  has  been  faid,  flrike  low, 
for  then  you  will  hit  him  in  the  fnout,  which 
he  values  not,  fince  he  watches  to  take  blows 
on  his  turtles  or  thereabouts ; but  lifting  up 
your  hand  ftrike  right  down,  and  have  a fpe- 
cial  care  of  your  horfe,  for  if  you  ftrike  and 
hurt  him,  fo  will  he  you  if  he  can,  therefore 
in  thus  aflaulting  boars,  the  hunters  muft  be 
very  careful,  for  he  will  rurti  upon  them  with 
great  fiercenefs. 

However,  he  very  rarely  ftrikes  a man,  till 
he  is  firfl;  wounded  himfelf,  but  afterwards  it 
behoves  the  hunters  to  be  very  wary,  for  he 
will  run  fiercely,  without  fear,  upon  his  pur- 
fuers,  and  if  he  receives  not  his  mortal  wound, 
he  overthrows  his  adverfary,  unlefs  he  falls  flat 
on  the  ground,  when  he  needs  not  fear  much 
harm ; for  his  teeth  cannot  cut  upwards  but 
downwards ; but  with  the  female  it  is  other- 
wife,  for  Ihe  will  bite  and  tear  any  way. 

But  further,  as  the  hunting  fpears  fhould  be 
very  broad  and  fliarp,  branching  forth  into 
certain  forks,  that  the  boar  may  not  break 
through  them  upon  the  huntfman,  fo  the  heft 
places  to  wound  him  are  the  middle  of  his 
forehead,  between  the  eye-lids,  or  elfe  upon 
the  flioulder,  either  of  which  is  mortal.. 


Again,  in  cafe  the  boar  makes  head  againfl: 
the  hunter,  he  mull  not  fly  for  it,  but  meet 
him  with  his  fpear,  holding  one  hand  on  the 
middle  of  it,  the  other  at  the  end,  ftanding  one 
foot  before  another,  and  having  a watchful  eye 
upon  the  beaft,  which  way  foever  he  winds  or 
turns ; for  fuch  is  his  nature,  that  he  fome- 
times  fnatches  the  fpear  out  of  the  hunter’s 
hands,  or  recoils  the  force  back  again  upon 
him  ; in  thefe  cafes  there  is  no  remedy,  but  for 
another  of  his  companions  to  come  up  and 
charge  the  boar  with  his  fpear,  and  then  make 
a flrew'  to  wound  him  with  his  dart,  but  not 
carting  if,  for  tear  of  hurting  the  hunter. 

This  will  make  the  boar  turn  ’upon  the  fe- 
cond  perfon,  to  whofe  artaftance  the  firft  muft 
again  come  in,  with  which  both  will  have 
work  enough  : nay  when  the  boar  feels  himfelf 
fo  wounded  that  he  cannot  live,  were  it  not 
for  the  forks  of  the  boar-fpear,  he  would  prefs 
upon  the  vanquiflier  and  revenge  his  death. 

And  what  place  foever  he  bites,  whether 
man  or  dog,  the  heat  of  bis  teeth  caufeth  an 
inflammation  in  the  wound. 

If  therefore  he  does  but  touch  the  hair  of 
the  dog  he  burns  it  off’;  nay  huntfmen  have 
tried  the  heat  of  his  teeth,  by  laying  hairs  on 
them  as  foon  as  he  was  dead,  and  they  have 
flirlvelled  up  as  if  touched  with  a hot  iron. 

The  boar  is  a heart;  of  fuch  great  force,  and 
fo  flow  of  foot,  by  reafon  of  his  heavinefs,  that 
he  is  not  properly  termed  a heart;  of  venery, 
for  he  chiefly  trufts  in  his  flrength  and  turtles 
to  be  his  defence,  and  not  to  his  feet;  fo  that 
he  is  more  properly  to  be  hunted  with  flout 
maftifiTs  than  by  greyhounds,  which  cannot  fo 
well  defend  themfelves  from  his  fury. 

Alfo  it  fpoils  them  from  hunting  other  fly- 
ing chaces,  by  reafon  he  leaves  lo  ftrong  a 
fcent,  fo  that  they  hunt  with  greater  eafe  than 
at  light  chafes,  which  are  more  painful  to  them* 
to  find,  and  to  hold  the  fcent. 

T'h  way  to  know  a great  Boar  hy  hh  foot,  &c. 

To  know  him  by  his  foot,  the  form  or 
print  of  it  ought  to  be  great  and  large,  the 
toes  round  and  thick,  the  edge  of  the  hoof 
worn  and  blunt,  without  cutting  and  paring 
the  ground  fo  much  as  the  younger  doth : 
and  the  guards,  which  are  his  hinder  claws, 
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or  dew  claws,  fliould  be  great  and  open,  one 
from  the  other;  the  treading  of  his  foot  drould 
be  deep  and  large,  which  indicates  the  weigh- 
tinefs  of  his  body,  and  his  ftep  fliould  be 
great  and  long. 

By  the  length  and  depth  of  his  routing  his 
fize  may  be  known ; becaufe  a wild  fwine  routs 
deeper  than  our  ordinary  hogs,  becaufe  their 
fnouts  are  longer:  and  alfo  by  the  length  and 
largenefs  of  his  foil,  when  he  wallovveth  in  the 
mire;  alfo  when  he  comes  out  of  the  foil,  he 
will  rub  himfelf  againft  a tree,  by  which  his 
height  will  appear;  as  alfo  when  he  fticks  his 
tufhes  into  it,  by  which  the  largenefs  of  them 
will  appear;  they  alfo  obferve  the  bignefs  of 
his  leffes,  and  the  depth  of  his  den. 

A boar  is  faid  to  feed  in  the  corn;  but  if  in 
the  meadows  or  fallow  fields,  they  fay  he  rout- 
eth  or  wofmeth,  or  ferneth  ; but  when  he  feeds 
in  a clofeand  routeth  not,  they  fay  he  grafeth. 

Boar  hunting  is  very  ufuai  in  France^  and 
they  call  it  fanglier.  In  this  fort  of  hunting 
the  way  is  to  ufe  terrible  founds  and  noifes,  as 
well  of  voice  as  horns,  to  make  the  chace  turn 
and  fly,  becaufe  they  are  flow  and  truft  to  their 
tuiks  for  defence.  But  this  mufl;  be  done  after 
bis  den  or  hold  is  difeovered,  and  the  nets  be 
pitched. 

Though  thefe  wild  boars  are  frequent  in 
France,  Vi/e  have  none  in  England;  yet  it  may  be 
fuppofed  that  we  had  them  here  formerly;  but 
did  not  think  it  convenient  to  preferve  that 
game. 

In  the  French  hunting,  when  the  boar  (lands 
at  bay,  the  huntfmen  ride  in,  and  with  fwords 
and  fpears  ftrik<e  on  that  fide  which  is  from  their 
horfes,  and  wound  and  kill  them. 

But  the  ancient  Roman  method  of  hunting 
the  boar,  was  ftanding  on  foot,,  or  fetting  their 
knees  to  the  ground,  and  charging  diredlly 
with  their  fpears : and  the  nature  of  the  boar 
being  fuch,  he  fpits  himfelf  with  great  fury, 
running  upon  the  weapon  to  come  at  his  adver- 
fary,  and  fo,  feeking  his  revenge,  meets  his 
own  deftrudlion. 

BOAR,  a horfe  is  faid  to  boar  when  he 
flioots  out  his  nofe  as  high  as  his  ears,  and  toffies 
his  nofe  in  the  wind.  See  Wind. 

BOBBING  FOR  EELS.  You  mufl  provide  a 
large  quantity  of  well  fcoured  lob  worms,  and 
then  with  a long  needle  pafs  a thread  through 


them  from  head  to  tail,  until  you  have  fining 
about  a pound.  Tie  both  ends  of  the  thread 
together,  and  then  make  them  up  into  about  a 
dozen  or  twenty  links.  The  common  way  is 
to  wrap  them  about  a dozen  times  round  the 
hand,  and  then  tying  them  all  together  in 
one  place,  makes  the  links  very  readily.  This 
done  faften  them  all  to  a fmall  eord,  or  part  of 
a trowling  line,  about  four  yards  in  length. 
Above  the  worms  there  fhould  be  a fmall  loop 
to  fix  the  worms  to,  and  for  a lead  plummet 
to  reft  on.  The  plummet  fhould  weigh  about 
half  a pound,  or  from  that  to  a pound,  accord- 
ing to  the  flream,  the  fmaller  the  line  the  lefs 
the  plumb  : it  fhould  be  made  in  the  fhape  of 
a pyramid,  with  a hole  through  the  middle  for 
the  line  to  pafs  through  ; the  broad  part  of  the 
plummet;  or  the  bafe  of  the  pyramid,  fhould 
be  towards  the  worms,  becaufe  they  will  keep 
it  more  fleady.  When  you  have  put  your 
plummet  on  your  line,  you  mull  faften  it  to  a 
ftrong,  ftiffi,  taper  pole,  of  about  three  yards 
long,  and  then  the  apparatus  is  finifhed. 

Being  thus  prepared,  you  muft  angle  in 
muddy  water,  or  in  the  deeps  or  fide  of 
flreams,  and  you  will  foon  find  the  eels  run 
ftrongiy  and  eagerly  at  your  bait.  When  you 
have  a bite  draw  them  gently  up  towards  the 
top  of  the  water,  and  then  fuddenly  hoift  them 
on  the  fhore,  or  in  your  boat ; by  this  means 
you  may  take  three  or  four  at  a time. 

BODY  OF  A Horse.  In  chufing  a horfe 
you  muft  examine  whether  he  has  a good 
body,  and  is  full  in  the  flanks.  It  is  no  good 
fign,  when  the  lafl:  of  the  fhort  ribs  is  at  a con- 
fiderable  diftance  from  the  haunch  bone,  or 
when  the  ribs  are  too  much  ftraightened  in 
their  compafs;  they  ought  to  be  as  high  as  the 
haunch-bone,  or  very  little  lefs  when  the  horfe 
is  in  good  cafe ; but  though  fuch  horfe  may 
for  a time  have  pretty  good  bodies,  yet  if  they 
be  much  laboured  they  will  lofe  them. 

A narrow  chefted  horfe  can  never  have  a 
good  body,  nor  breathe  well ; and  fuch  horfes 
as  have  ftraight  ribs  and  being  great  feeders, 
and  confequently  come  to  gulf  up  their  bellies, 
fo  as  it  not  being  poflible  for  the  entrails  to  be 
contained  within  the  ribs,  they  will  prefs  down 
and  make  a cow’s  belly  ; thefe  are  alfo  difficult 
to  be  faddled,  but  have  generally  good  backs, 
and  though  their  croups  are  not  fo  beautiful ; 
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being  for  the  moft  part  pointed,  yet  to  fupply 
that  they  have  excellent  reins ; thefe  horfes  are 
commonly  called  fow  backs. 

A light-bodied  and  fiery  horfe  a man  never 
ought  to  buy,  becaufe  he  will  foon  deftroy 
himfelf,  but  fiercenefs  ought  never  to  be  con- 
founded with  vigour  and  high  mettle,  which 
Isfi  does  not  confift  in  fretting,  trampling, 
dancing,  and  not  fuffering  any  horle  to  go 
before  him,  but  in  being  very  lenfible  of  the 
fpurs. 

You  ought  to  fliun  light-bellied  horfes, 
which  are  very  apt  to  be  troubled  with  fpa- 
kins,  jardens,  fffr.  and  as  painful  fcratches 
in  the  hind-legs  often  take  away  a horfe’s 
belly,  this  ought  not  to  deter  you  from  buy- 
ing, unlefs  they  be  in  the  back  finew  of  the 
legs,  a pretty  way  above  the  pafiern  joint, 
which  is  one  of  the  moil;  troublefome  ex- 
ternal maladies  a horfe  can  have. 

Except  a low  cafed  horfe  eats  much  hay, 
he  cannot  be  made  plump,  which  will  make 
him  have  a belly  like  a cow  with  a calf,  which 
may  be  remedied  with  a furcingle  a foot  and 
a half  broad,  with  two  little  culhions  to  it, 
that  may  anfwer  to  the  top  of  the  ribs  on 
either  fide  the  back-bone,  to  preferve  the 
back  from  being  galled.  In  the  next  place 
confider  the  fiank. 

Your  are  to  obferve  that  the  ftrongefi:  ftate 
of  body.,  which  is  the  higheft  flelh,  provided 
it  be  good,  hard,  and  without  inward  foul- 
uefs,  is  the  beft;  yet  you  mufi:  take  notice, 
that  his  fhape  and  feeding  are  to  be  confi- 
dered ; to  his  fhape  and  body,  fome  that  be 
round,  plumb,  and  clofe  knit  will  appear  fat, 
when  they  really  are  lean  and  in  proverty ; 
and  others  that  are  raw-boned,  flender  and 
loofe  knit  together,  will  appear  lean,  deformed 
and  poor,  when  they  are  fat,  foul,  and  full 
of  grofs  humours. 

So  likewife  as  to  their  feeding  ; fome  will 
feed  Outwardly,  carrying  a thick  rib,  when 
they  are  inwardly  clean,  and  without  all  man- 
ner of  foulnefs : and  there  are  others  that  ap- 
pear clean  to  the  eye,  firewing  nothing  but 
fkin  and  bone,  when  they  are  full  of  inward 
fatnefs  : in  this  cafe  there  are  tw'o  helps,  the 
one  inward,  the  other  outward. 

The  inward  help  is  only  fmart  exercife. 


which  difiblves  and  melts  the  foulnefs ; and 
firong  fcourings,  which  will  bring  it  away. 

The  outward  help  in  handling  and  feclino- 
his  body,  efpecially  the  ribs  towards  his  flank, - 
and  if  his  flefh  generally  handle  loofe  and  foft, 
your  fingers  finking  or  pitting  in,  it  is  a fign 
of  his  foulnefs ; but  if  his  fldlr  be  hard  and 
firm,  and  only  upon  his  hindermolt  rib,  han- 
dles foft  and  downy,  it  is  a fign  there  is  greafe 
and  foul  matter  within,  which  muft  be  re- 
moved, let  hinr  appear  ever  fo  lean. 

If  he  be  fat  and  thick,  and  as  it  were  clofed. 
up  under  the  chaps,  or  if  his  jaws  handle  full 
and  flefiiy,  it  is  a fign  of  much  foulnefs,  both 
in  the  head  and  body  ; but  if  he  handles  thin, 
clean,  and  only  with  fome  luiups  or  fmall 
kernels  within  his  chaps,  in  fuch  cafe,  it  is  a 
fign  only  of  fome  cold  newly  taken. 

BOLSTERS  OF  a Saddle,  are  thofe 
parts  of  a great  faddle  which  are  raifed  upon 
the  bows,  both  before  and  behind,  to  hold 
the  rider’s  thigh,  and  keep  him  in  a right 
pofture,  notwithftanding  the  dilorders  the 
horfe  may  occafion. 

Common  faddles  have  no  bolfiers.  We  ufe 
the  exprelfion  of  fitting  a bolfter,  when  we 
put  the  cork  of  the  faddle  into  the  bolfler  to 
keep  it  tight. 

That  part  of  the  faddle  being  formerly 
made  of  cork,  took  firfl;  that  name,  though 
now  is  made  of  wood. 

BONE-SPAVIN.  Spavin.  , 

BORING,  an  operation  in  ufe  for  the 
cure  of  wrenched  fhoulders  in  horfes  ; which 
is  performed  thus  : having  cut  a hole  in  the 
Ikin  over  the  part  affedfed,  they  blow  it  up 
with  a tobacco-pipe,  as  a butcher  does  veal ; 
after  which  they  thrufi:  a cold  flat  iron,  like 
the  point  of  a fword-blade,  eight  or  ten 
inches  up  between  the  fhoulder-blade  and  the 
ribs. 

BOTTS.  Worms.  Elorfes  are  very  fub- 
jedt  to  thofe  vermin,  of  which  there  are  fe- 
veral  forts,  v/z.  the  botts,  are  round  worms 
refembling  thofe  of  the  earth,  and  the  afea- 
rides,  which  are  worms  about  the  fize  of  a 
large  fowing  needle,  and  have  flat  heads. 

Worms  in  horfes  are  principally  owing  to 
a bad  digeflion,  a weaknefs  in  the  ftomach, 
and  a tender  conftitution.  In  order  therefore 
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to  prevent  tbe  formation  of  thefe  troublefome 
animals,  a bitter  drink  prej)ared  of  zedoary, 
gentian^  roots,  galen-gals,  camomile-flowers, 
jefuits  bark,  and  juniper  berries,  flmuld  be 
frequently  given  ; which  will  flrengthen  the 
organs  of  digeflion,  and  effedfually  prevent 
the  growth  of  thefe  creatures. 

The  fymptoms  which  indicate  worms  are 
various,  as  the  animals  are  different  : and 
feated  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  The 
botrs,  when  they  are  feared  in  the  ftraight  gut, 
are  never  dangerous,  and  often  thi  uff  out  with 
the  dung.  They  generally  come  in  the 
month  ol  Miy  and  June',  nor  do  they  hardly 
ever  continue  above  a torfnight.  But  when 
t;hey  breed  in  the  flomach  of  horfes,  they 
often  caufe  convulfions,  and  deftroy  the  horfe. 
The  botts  that  breed  in  the  flomach,  are 
about  the  flze  of  large  maggots,  compofed  of 
circular  rings,  with  little  fliarp  prickly  feet 
along  the  fide  of  their  bellies,  like  thole  of 
the  millepedes ; they  have  great  heads  and 
fmall  rails,  and  are  of  an  orange  colour.  They 
are  generated  in  the  flomach,  and  in  the  flraight 
gut ; t-hofe  in  the  gut  are  of  a paler  colour 
than  thofe  in  the  flomach,  in  other  refpecls 
they  are  the  fame  ; the  eggs  of  thefe  worms 
are  lodged  in  the  flomach  about  its  lower 
orifice ; but  under  the  inner  coat  thereof, 
which  they  burft  through  with  their  tails, 
and  hind  part  of  their  bodies  foremoft  when 
they  are  formed  into  life,  the  fore  part  of 
their  bodies  remaining  fo  firmly  in  the  muf- 
eular  coat,  that  when  a flomach  is  examined, 
and  one  of  thefe  worms  is  found  there,  it  is 
with  difficulty  forced  out.  From  this  muf- 
cular  coat  they  fuck  their  nourifhment,  and 
often,  by  ulcerating  the  part,  fpeedily  deftroy 
the  horfe.  Sometimes  at  their  coming  to 
life,  they  caufe  convulfions,  and  until  the 
fit  comes  on,  there  is  rarely  any  previous 
fymptom  (fee  Convulsions);  though  if  a 
bott  is  difeovered  in  the  dung,  or  if  any  have 
been  feen  a little  time  before,  the  caufe  may 
be  readily  judged  of. 

For  the  inofl  part,  Jpn/,  May,  or  June,  are 
the  feafons  in  which  the  bott  worms  are  trou- 
blcfome ; and  are  generally  thofe  that  are 
feared  in  the  gut,  from  whence  they  are 
thrown  out  with  the  dung  very  frequently, 
and  are  furrounded  with  much  yellow  matter. 


After  the  juft  named  feafon,  they  are  rarely 
feen,  and  when  they  appear,  feldom  co.vdnue 
more  than  two  or  three  weeks  ; thefe  are  not 
fo  dangerous  as  thofe  in  the  flomach,  but 
they  occaflon  the  horfe  to  rub  his  fundament; 
very  frequently  againfl  any  pofl  that  he  can 
comeat;  they  make  him  very  lean,  and  his 
hair  flairs  like  that  of  a furfeited  horfe;  he 
frequently  ftrikes  his  belly  with  his  hind  feer, 
feems  as  if  he  was  griped  now  and  then,  bat 
not  fo  violently  as  to  roll,  CrV.  as  in  cholicky 
complaints ; he  will  ofren  lay  himfelf  down 
on  his  belly  very  quietly,  and  then  get  up  to 
eat,  as  though  nothing  ailed  him.  If  a bott 
is  feen  in  his  dung,  and  he  frequently  rubs 
his  Util  as  though  it  itched,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  botts  being  the  caufe  of  all  other 
fymprorns. 

The  long  round  worms  are  like  the  earth- 
worms, except  they  are  fliarper  at^^ieir  ends, 
and  are  tougher  in  the  middle ; they  are  often 
eighteen  inches  long,  and  as  thick  as  a fmall. 
finger.  Thefe  worms  are  met  with  in  all 
feafons  of  the  year,  and  make  a horfe  very  in- 
adlive  and  dilpinted. 

The  afearides,  called  alfo  needle-worms, 
are  a fmall  flender  fort  of  worms,  with  flap 
heads;  they  are  fometirnes  of  a whitifh,  at 
others  of  a blueifli  colour ; they  are  princi- 
pally in  the  fmall  guts  and  in  the  rectum,  and 
arc  thrown  out  in  great  abundance  with  the  ex- 
crements ; they  are  obferved  in  all  the  feafons 
of  the  vear  ; and  make  the  horfe  look  lean 
and  jaded,  his  coat  flare,  he  often  flrikes  his 
belly  with  his  hind-feet,  lays  down  quietly 
upon  his  belly,  and  after  a flrort  time,  he 
rifes  up  without  any  figns  of  uneafinefs.  And 
what  is  more  peculiar  to  this  fort  of  worms 
than  to  otiiCrs,  is,  that  they  occaflon  fick  fits 
that  return  frequently,  but  boon  go  off  each 
time,  after  which  he  eats  with  a good  appe- 
_tite;  but  his  tongue  is  ufually  white,  and  liis 
breath  offenfive. 

Truncheons  are  a fhorl  thick  fpecics,  with 
black  and  hard  heads. 

As  the  general  fource  of  worms  is  a vitiared 
appetite  and  a weak  digeflion,  bitters  will  be 
needful  to  mend  the  flomach,  and  mercurial, 
with  other  metallic  preparations,  to  deftroy 
the  prefent  race,  and  prevent  the  geneiarion 
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of  future  ones.  Of  metallic  bodies,  the  propereft 
are  mercury,  antimony,  tin,  and  iron. 

As  in  all  worm  cafes  purging  precedes 
every  other  means,  give  him  in  the  morning, 
falling,  the  following  bolus : 

Take  of  calomel,  three  drachms,  or  half 
an  ounce;  diapente,  half  an  ounce;  treacle, 
enoug;h  to  make  a bolus.  The  next  morn- 
ing  give  one  of  the  purging  balls,  directed 
under  the  article  Purges,  and  repeat  the 
bolus  and  purge  every  eight  days. 

~Or,  the  bolus  and  purge  may  be  united  as 
follows,  and  given  every  eighth  day. 

Rub  two  drachms  of  quickfilver,  with  half 
an  ounce  of  Venice-turpentine,  until  no  glif- 
tening  can  be  difcerned  ; then  add  of  Succo- 
torine  aloes,  one  ounce ; of  ginger,  two 
drachms ; treacle,  enough  to  make  a ball.  If 
this  purge  too^flowly,  add  as  much  jalap  as 
is  neceflary. 

Dr.  Bracken  advifes,  to  begin  the  cure  by 
giving  the  horfe  two  quarts  of  warm  ale-wort, 
for  three  mornings,  and  on  the  fourth  to 
give  the  purge : thus  the  worms  will  be  lefs 
able  to  refift  the  eifedts  of  the  purge,  and  fo 
be  driven  out  more  effedlualJy. 

Fine  rafpins  of  tin  and  ^thiops  mineral, 
of  each  half  an  ounce ; or  one  ounce  of  the 
filings  of  iron,  may  be  given  in  a mafh,  or 
with  corn,  every  night,  for  three  or  four 
weeks. 

If  the  horfe  is  tender  and  weakly,  and  feeds 
but  poorly,  give  him  the  following 

Stomach  Drink. 

Take  gentian  root,  fix  ounces;  camomile 
flowers,  two  handfuls ; Peruvian-bark,  two 
ounces ; filings  of  iron,  half  a pound  ; ju- 
niper berries,  four  ounces;  infufe  them  fix 
or  eight  days  in  three  gallons  of  ale,  Ihak- 
ing  the  veflel  now  and  then  ; after  which  give 
a pint  of  the  clear  liquor  two  or  three  times 
a day. 

If  the  horfe  is  robuft,  but  hath  worms, 
'from  full  but  bad  feeding,  give  him,  with  his 
corn,  a handful  of  rue,  garlic,  tanfey,  favin, 
or  other  fuch-like  vegetable.  Some  have 
ventured  to  give  half  an  ounce  of  cut  to- 
bacco with  the  corn,  once  a day,  for  two  or 
three  weeks. 


The  round  worms  are  generally  deftroyed 
with  filings  of  tin  ; joined  with  bitters,  and  a 
purge  now  and  then  thus  : 

Take  the  filings  of  tin,  and  myrrh,  of  each 
half  an  ounce  ; make  them  into  a ball  with 
honey,  and  repeat  it  twice  a day.  But  before 
giving  this  ball,  give  a purging  ball  with  aloes, 
and  repeat  it  once  in  eight  days. 

If  any  come  away  dead,  you  may  conclude 
that  they  are  all  killed. 

But  of  all  the  fpecies,  bott  worms  are  the 
worft,  particularly  if  they  are  in  the  ftomach, 
thofe  in  the  guts  being  rather  troublefome 
than  dangerous.  To  deflroy  the  botts  in  the 
flomach,  calomel  fhould  be  firft  given,  and 
that  freely;  but  as  the  convulfions  foon  fhut 
up  the  horfe’s  mouth,  and,  ufually,  there  are 
no  preceding  fymptoms  to  warn  you  before 
the  viofent  attack,  therefore  if  botts  are  any 
way  fufpedted,  lofe  no  time,  immediately 
get  down  the  following  bolus  ; 

Take  calomel  and  London  philontim,  of 
each  half  an  ounce ; honey,  enough  to  make 
a bolus;  and,  if  poifible,  repeat  a leflTer  dofe, 
in  four  or  five  days,  and  a common  purging 
ball  the  day  following;  but  if  the  mouth 
be  clofed,  proceed  as  diredted  in  the  articles 
Convulsions  and  Stag-Evil. 

Botts  in  the  ftraight  gut  are  eafiiy  deflroyed 
by  giving  a large  ipoonful  of  favin,  twice  a 
day,  in  bran  or  corn,  a little  moiftened,  and 
an  aloetic  purge  at  proper  di  fiances  from  each 
other. 

Both  common  fait  and  faltpetre  are  very  ef- 
ficacious in  cafes  of  worms,  particularly 
againft  fpecies  not  yet  mentioned,  and  that 
in  fome  counties  are  called  needle-worms; 
they  are  flender,  about  an  inch  long,  of  a 
yellowifh  colour.  Two  ounces  of  either  of 
thefe  falts  may  be  given  every  night  in  a 
mafli  or  any  other  convenient  method,  for 
two  or  three  weeks. 

With  regard  to  other  kinds  of  wormsj  the 
above  medicines  will  alfo  be  fufficient. 

You  may  alfo  add  three  or  four  cloves  of 
garlic,  and  a purge  of  aloes.  See  Worms. 

BOUILLION,  is  a lump  or  excrefcence  of 
flefli  that  grows  either  upon  or  juft  by  the 
frufh,  infomuch  that  the  frufh  fhoots  out  like 
a lump  of  flefh,  and  makes  the  horfe  halt ; 

and 
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and  this  we  call  the  flefli  blowing  upon  the 
frufh. 

Your  manage  horfes,  which  never  wet  their 
feet,  arefubjedt  to  thefe  excrefcences,  which 
make  them  very  lame. 

BOULETTE ; a horfe  is  called  boulette, 
■when  the  fetlock,  or  paftern  joint,  bends 
forward,  and  out  of  its  natural  fituation  ; whe- 
ther through  violent  riding,  or  by  reafon  of 
being  too  fliort  jointed,  in  which  cafe  the  leaft 
fatigue  will  bring  it. 

BOUTE;  a horfe  is  called  boute,  when 
his  legs  are  in  a ftraight  line  from  the  knee  to 
the  coronet. 

Short  jointed  horfes  are  apt  to  be  aboute, 
and  on  the  other  hand  long  jointed  horfes  are 
not. 

BOW  BEARER,  an  under  officer  of  the 
foreft,  whofe  oath  will  inform  you  of  the  na- 
ture of  his  office,  in  thefe  words — I will  true 
man  be  to  the  owner  of  this  forejl,  and  to  his  lieu- 
tenant j and,  in  their  abfence,  I JJoall  truly  overfee, 
and  true  inquijition  make  as  well  of  fworn  men,  as 
tmfworn,  in  every  bailiwick,  both  in  the  north  bail 
and  fouth  bail  of  this  for eji,  and  all  manner  of  tref 
fafs  done  either  to  vert  or  venifon,  I Jloall  truly 
endeavour  to  attach  or  caufe  to  be  attached,  in  the 
next  court  of  attachment,  there  to  be  prefent  with- 
out any  concealment  had  to  my  knowledge;  fo  help 
me  God. 

BOW.  Shooting  with  the  long  bow,  which 
is  at  prefent  much  pradtifed,  is  a very  health- 
thy  exercife.  It  is  requifite  a few  rules  ffiould 
be  obferved,  to  attain  this  art.  Firfl,  a good 
eye  to  difcern  the  mark ; a judgment  to  un- 
derhand the  dillance  of  ground  ; to  take  the 
true  advantage  of  a fide  wind,  and  to  know 
in  what  compafs  the  arrow  muft  fly;  and  a 
quick  dexterity  to  give  the  fhaft  a ffcrong,ffiarp, 
and  fudden  loofe.  You  muft  in  the  adfion 
ftand  fair  and  upright,  with  your  left  foot  a 
convenient  ftride  before  the  right ; both  your 
hams  ftifF ; your  left  arm,  holding  the  bow  in 
the  middle,  ftretched  ftraight  out,  and  the  right 
arm,  with  the  three  firfl  fingers  and  thumb, 
drawing  the  firing  unto  your  right  ear,  the 
neck  of  the  arrow  refting  between  the  fore- 
finger and  long-finger  of  the  right  hand,  and 
the  ileel  of  the  arrow  below  the  feathers  upon 
the  middle  knuckle  of  the  fore-finger  on  your 
left  hand ; you  muft  draw  up  your  arrow  clofe 


unto-  the  head,  and  deliver  it  on  the  inflant, 
without  hanging  on  the  firing.  The  beft 
bows  are  either  Spanijh  or  EngUJh  yew  : the 
beft  fliafts  birch,  fugar  chefi,  or  brazil ; and 
the  beft  feather,  grey  or  white. 

BOWET  I a voung  hawk  fo  called  by  fal- 
BOWESS;  coners,  when  fhe  draws  any 
thing  out  of  her  neft,  and  covets  to  clamber 
on  the  boughs. 

BOWLING.  The  firfl  and  greatcft  cun- 
ning to  be  obferved  in  bowling,  is  the  right 
chufing  your  bowl,  which  muft  be  fuitable 
to  the  grounds  you  defign  to  run  on.  Thus 
for  clofe  alleys  your  beft  choice  is  the  flat 
bowl.  2.  For  open  grounds  of  advantage, 
the  round  byafled  bowl.  3.  P'or  green  Awards 
that  are  plain  and  level,  the  bowl  that  is  as 
round  as  a ball. 

The  next  thing  that  requires  your  care  is 
the  chufing  out  your  grounds,  and  prevent- 
ing the  winding  hangings,  and  many  turning 
advantages  of  the  fame,  whether  it  be  in  open 
wide  places,  as  bowling-greens,  or  in  clofe 
bowling-alleys. 

Laftly,  have  your  judgment  about  you,  to 
obferve  and  diftinguiflr  the  rifings,  fallings 
and  advantages  of  the  place  where  you  bowl. 

BOWS  OF  A Saddle,  are  two  pieces  of 
wood  laid  arch-wife,  to  receive  the  upper 
part  of  a horfe’s  back,  to  give  the  faddle  its 
due  form,  and  keep  it  tight. 

The  fore-bow  which  fuftains  the  pommel, 
is  compofed  of  the  withers,  the  breaft,  the 
points  or  toes,  and  the  corking. 

The  withers,  is  the  arch  that  rifes  two  or 
three  fingers  over  the  horfes  withers. 

The  breafts  are  placed  where  the  arch,  or 
upper  part  of  the  bows,  ends. 

The  points,  or  toes,  are  the  lower  part  of 
the  bow  : and  the  corkingsare  pieces  of  wood, 
formerly  pieces  of  cork,  upon  which  we  fit 
and  make  fail  to  the  bolfters. 

The  hind-bow  bears  the  troflfequin,  or 
quilted  roll. 

The  bows  are  covered  with  finews,  run  all 
over  the  bows  to  make  them  ftronger ; then 
they  ftrengthen  them  with  bands  of  iron  to 
keep  them  tight ; and  on  the  lower  fide  of  the 
bows,  nail  on  the  faddle-ftraps,  with  which 
they  make  faft  the  girths. 

BRACE,  is  commonly  taken  for  a couple, 

or 
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■or  pair,  and  applied  bv  hnntfmen  to  feveral 
•beafts  of  game,  as  a brace  of  bucks,  foxes, 
hares,  fsV.  alfo  a brace  of  greyhounds,  is  a 
proper  term  for  two. 

BP.AMBLE-NET,  otbcrwife  called  a hal- 
lier;  is  a net  to  catch  birds  with,  and  of  fe- 
vera!  fixes  : the  great  rneflies  mull  be  four 
fquare,  thofe  of  the  leaf!  fize  are  three  or 
four  inches,  and  thofe  of  the  biggefl  are  five  : 
in  the  depth  they  flaould  not  have  above  three 
or  four  inches,  but  as  for  the  length  they 
may  be  enlarged  at  pleafure  : but  the  flaortcfi, 
are  ufually  eighteen  feet. 

If  you  intend  to  have  your  net  of  four 
mdbes  deep,  make  it  of  eight ; forafmuch  as 
it  is  to  be  doubled  over  with  another  net ; 
likevvife  between  the  faid  doublings ; the  in- 
ward net  fiiould  be  of  fine  thread,  nearly 
twifted,  with  mefhes  two  inches  fquare,  made 
lozenge-wife,  with  a neat  cord  drawn  through 
all  the  upper  melhes,  and  one  through  the 
lower,  whereby  you  may  fix  it  to  the  doubled 
hallier : then,  laffly,  fallen  your  net  to  cer- 
tain fmall  flicks,  about  a foot  and  a half,  or 
two  foot  long,  and  about  the  fame  diftance 
from  each  other : the  inward  net  muft  be 
both  longer  and  deeper  than  the  outward, 
that  it  may  hang  loofe,  the  better  to  entan- 
gle the  game.  See  Plates  VII.  and  XII. 

BRANCH  STAND,  (with  Falconers)  a 
term  ufed,  fignifying  the  making  a hawk  leap 
from  tree  to  tree,  till  the  dog  fprings  the  par- 
tridge. 

BRANCHER,  a young  hawk,  newly  taken 
out  of  the  nefl,  that  can  hop  from  bough  to 
bough. 

BRANCHES  of  the  Bridle,  are  two 
pieces  of  iron  bended,  which  is  in  the  inter- 
val between  one  and  the  other,  bears  the 
bitt-mouth,  the  crofs  chains,  and  the  grub  ; 
fo  that  to  one  end  they  anfwer  to  the  head- 
ilall,  and  on  one  other  to  the  reins,  in  order 
to  keep  the  horfe’s  head  in  fubjedtion. 

With  regard  to  their  form  and  flrudfure, 
branches  are  either  ftraight,  in  form  of  apifiol, 
for  youn?  horfes  to  form  their  mouth  ; or 
after  the  Conftable  of  France’s  fafliion,  pro- 
per for  a horfe  that  carries  his  head  well. 
Some  are  in  form  of  a gigot  or  leg,  which 
will  prevent  horfes  from  carrying  too  low  ; 
foimc  in  form  of  a bent  knee,  contrived  for 
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horfes  that  arm  tliemfelves  againft  the  ope- 
ration of  the  bitt;  and  others  after  the  French 
fafliion,  which  is'  hardly  about  one-third  of  an 
inch  at  the  fevil-hole,  and  kneed  one  inch 
and  three  quarters  at  the  jarretpr  ham.  It  Is 
to  be  obferved,  i.  That  the  farther  the  branch 
is  from  the  horfe’s  neck,  the  more  effedt  it 
will  have.  2.  That  fhort  branches,  pa- 

ribus, are  under,  and  their  efforts  more  fudden 
than  thofe  of  longer.  3.  That  the  branch  is 
to  be  proportioned  to  the  length  of  a horfe’s 
neck  ; and  one  may  fooner  err  in  chufing  one 
too  fhort  than  too  long. 

A hardy,  bold  or  ftrong  branch,  is  one  that 
brings  in  the  head. 

A weak  branch,  is  a branch  that  was  for- 
merly ufed  for  railing  the  head,  but  now  is  re- 
jedled ; efpecially  fince  the  difeovery  of  the 
error  of  thofe,  who  fancied  that  it  raifed  after 
the  fame  manner  with  the  kneed  branches. 
See  Banquet  and  Shoulder. 

BRANLIN.  Samlet. 

BRANDLING,  Gilt-Tail,  and  Red- 
Worm,  are  all  to  be  found  in  old  Dung- 
hills, or  the  rotten  earth  near  them,  but  the 
bell  are  found  in  tanners  yards,  under  the 
heaps  of  bark  which  they  throw  out  after 
they  have  done  with  it ; the  brandling  is 
moft  readil/  met  with  in  hogs-dung.  Thefe 
are  good  baits  for  trout,  grayling,  falmon- 
fmelts,  gudgeons,  pearch,  tench,  and  bream. 

The  Marsh  Worm  is  got  out  of  marfh- 
ground  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  is  of  a 
blueilb  colour.  It  is  a likely  bait  for  falmon- 
fmelts,  gudgeon,  grayling,  trout,  perch, 
bream,  and  flounder,  in  March,  April,  and 
September,  though  they  ufe  it  from  Candlemas 
to  Mchaelmas  preferable  to  any  other. 

BRASSICOLIRT,  or  brachicourt;  is  a 
horfe  whofe  Fore-legs  are  naturally  bended 
arch-wife;  being  fo  called  by  way  of  dif- 
tindtion  from  an  arched  horfe,  whofe  legs  are 
bowed  by  hard  labour. 

BRAYE,  an  abfolute  French  word : made 
ufe  of  by  fome  to  fignify  the  entry  of  the 
horfe’s  throat ; or  the  extremity  of  the  chan- 
nel towards  the  maxillary  bones. 

BRAYL,  a piece  of  leather  flit,  to  put  upon 
the  hawks  wing  lO  tie  it  up. 

BREAD  FOR  Horses  : horfes  are  fome- 
tlmes  fed  with  bread,  to  hearten  and  fliengthen 

them  ; 
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them : the  way  to  make  the  fame,  is  two- 
fold. 

1.  Take  wheat-meal,  oat-meal,  and  beans, 
all  ground  very  fmall,  of  each  a peck ; anife- 
feed,  four  ounces;  gentian,  and  fenugreek, 
of  each  an  ounce;  liquorice,  two  ounces;  all 
beaten  into  fine  powder,  and  fearfed  well ; to 
which  add  the  whites  of  twenty  new  laid 
eggs,  all  well  beat,  and  as  much  ftrong  ale 
as  will  knead  it  up;  then  make  your  loaves 
like  to  houfe-bread,  but  not  too  thick  ; and 
let  them  be  well  baked,  but  not  burnt ; gi\^e 
It  not  too  new;  and  let  him  have  it  five  or 
fix  mornings  together,  without  any  other  pro- 
vender. 

2.  Take  of  wheat-meal,  rye-meal,  beans, 
and  oat-meal  of  each  half  a peck,  ground  very 
fmall ; anifefeed  and  liquorice,  an  ounce  of 
each ; and  white  fugarcandy,  four  ounces : 
beat  all  into  a fine  powder,  with  the  whites 
and  yolkes  of  twenty  new-laid  eggs,  well 
beaten  ; and  put  to  them  as  much  white- wine 
as  will  knead  it  into  a pafte ; which  then 
make  into  great  loaves,  and  bake  them  well  : 
when  two  or  three  days  old  give  him  to  eat 
thereof,  but  chip  away  the  outfide. 

For  race-horfes,  there  are  three  forts  of 
bread  ufed  ; given  fucceflively,  for  the  fecond, 
third  and  fourth  fortnight’s  feeding,  i.  Take 
three  pecks  of  clean  beans,  and  one  peck  of 
fine  wheat;  mix  them  together,  and  grind 
them  into  pure  meal;  that  done,  bolt  it 
pretty  fine,  and  knead  it  up  with  good  flore 
of  frefh  barm,  but  with  as  little  water  as  pof- 
fible;  labour  it  well  in  a trough,  break  and 
cover  it  warm,  that  it  may  fwell;  then  knead 
it  over  again,  and  mould  it  into  large  loaves, 
in  order  to  be  well  baked.  When  they  are 
drawn  from  the  oven,  turn  the  bottom  up- 
W'ard,  and  let  them  cool : at  three  days  old 
you  may  give  your  horfe  this  bread,  but  no 
fooner ; as  nothing  is  more  apt  to  furfeit 
than  new  bread.  Or  you  may 

2.  Take  two  pecks  of  clean  beans,  with 
two  pecks  of  fine  wheat,  and  grind  them  well 
together  ; then  bolt  and  knead  it  with  barm, 
or  lightening,  and  make  it  up  as  you  did 
the  former  bread.  With  this  bread,  having 
the  cruft  cut  quite  away,  and  oats,  or  fplit 
beans,  mingled  together,  or  feparately  if  you 
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think  fit,  feed  the  horfe  as  before,  at  his 
ufual  meals.  Or, 

3.  Take  three  pecks  of  fine  wheat,  and 
one  peck  of  beans ; grind,  and  bolt  them 
through  the  finefl  bolter  you  can  get ; then 
knead  it  up  with  new  ftrong  ale  and  barm, 
beat  together,  and  the  whites  of  twenty  eggs, 
or  more,  and  no  water  at  all  ; but  inffead 
thereof  a fmall  quantity  of  new  milk  : at  laffc 
work  it  up,  bake  and  order  it  as  the  former  : 
and  with  this  bread,  having  the  cruft  cut  off, 
adding  clean  oats  and  fplit  beans,  all  mixed, 
or  feparate,  feed  your  horfe  at  his  ordinary 
feeding  times,  as  you  did  in  the  fortnight 
before. 

BREAK  ; to  break  a horfe  in  trotting  is 
to  make  him  light  upon  the  hand  by  trotting, 
in  order  to  make  him  fit  for  a gallop.  To 
break  a horfe  for  hunting,  is  to  fupple  him, 
to  make  him  take  the  habit  of  running.  A 
few  years  fince  colts  and  fillies  were  haltered 
and  handled  a little  at  three ; turned  out 
again,  and  compleatly  broke  at  four;  ufed 
moderately  during  the  fifth  year,  and  thought 
to  be  matured  for  conftant  work  at  fix;  fuch 
fyftem  has  been,  however,  gradually  chang- 
ing as  the  value  of  horfes  continued  to  in- 
creafe,  a circumftance  that,  in  all  probability, 
effected  the  alteration  by  tempting  breeders  to 
turn  their  ftock  into  fpecie,  with  much  lefs 
trouble,  expence,  and  anxiety  than  when  kept 
fo  long  upon  hand,  before  they  could  be  taken 
to  market.  This  has  turned  fo  much  to  ad- 
vantage in  their  annual  transfer  to  the  London 
dealers,  who  purchafe  at  the  moft  famous 
fairs,  that  they  are  now  broke  and  fold  fo 
foon  as  they  have  obtained  fize,  and  undergo 
the  moft  infamous  pradfices  upon  their  teeth; 
to  enable  the  confcientious  feller  to  difpofe  of 
a two,  three,  or  four  years  old,  for  a four, 
five,  or  fix;  which  he  frequently  does  with 
fuch  affurances  of  truth  and  integrity,  that  the 
cheat  is  not  likely  to  be  difcovered  by  any 
fagacity  or  circumfpedtion  whatever. 

BREAM,  is  of  two  kinds ; the  one  a fait, 
and  the  other  a frefli-water  fifh,  but  are  very 
little  different  from  each  other,  either  as  to 
tafte,  fhape,  or  nature. 

The  bream  is  a very  broad-fhaped  fifh, 
and  thick,  fcaled  excellently,  large  eyes,  a 
L little 
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little  fucking  mouth,  dlfproportlonate  to  his 
body,  and  a forked  tail. 

It  is  a lufty  ftrong  fifh,  fo  that  you  muft 
be  fure  to  have  good  tackling. 

It  hath  two  fets  of  teeth,  is  a very  great 
breeder ; the  melter  having  two  large  melts, 
and  the  fpawner  as  many  bags  of  fpawn. 

That  which  I fhall  chiefly  treat  of,  lhall  be 
the  frefh-water  bream  ; which  at  full  growth 
is  large,  breeding  either  in  ponds  or  rivers, 
but  principally  delighting  in  the  former ; 
which  if  he  likes,  he  will  not  only  grow  ex- 
ceeding fat,  and  fairer  in  them  than  in  rivers, 
but  will  fill  the  pond  with  his  ilTue,  even  to 
the  ftarving  of  the  other  fifli. 

They  fpawn  in  or  the  beginning  of 
; and  are  great  lovers  of  red  worms,  ef- 
pecially  fuch  as  are  to  be  found  at  the  root 
of  a great  dock,  and  lie  wrapt  up  in  a round 
clew ; all  flag  worms,  wafps,  green  flies,  and 
grafshoppers  (whofe  legs  muft  be  cut  off),  and 
pafte  ; of  which  they  are  many  forts,  which 
are  found  very  good  baits  for  him,  but  the 
beft  are  made  of  brown  bread  and  honey, 
gentles,  young  wafps,  and  red  worms.  The 
belt  feafon  of  angling  for  him  is  from  Saint 
James's  day  until  Bartholomew  For 

BREAM  FISHING  ; with  hook  and  line, 
obferve  thefe  diredVions ; which  will  alfo  be 
of  life  in  carp-fifhing. 

Procure  about  a quart  of  large  red  worms, 
put  them  into  frefh  mofs,  well  wafhed  and 
dried,  every  three  or  four  days;  feeding  them 
with  fat  mould  and  chopped  fennel,  and  they 
will  be  thoroughly  fcoured  in  about  three 
weeks- 

Let  your  lines  be  filk  and  hair ; but  all 
filk  is  the  beft : let  your  float  be  either  fwan 
quills  or  goofe  quills. 

Let  your  bait  be  as  big  a red  w'orm  as  you 
can  find,  without  a knot ; get  a pint  or  quart 
of  them  in  an  evening  in  garden-walks,  or 
chalky  commons,  after  a Ihower  of  rain ; 
and  put  them  with  clean  mofs  well  wafned  and 
picked,  and  the  water  fqueezed  out  of  the 
mofs  as  dry  as  you  can,  into  an  earthen  pot 
or  pipkin  fet  dry,  and  change  the  mofs  frefh 
every  three  or  four  days  for  three  w'eeks  or  a 
month  together ; then  your  bait  will  be  at 
the  beft,  for  it  will  be  clean  and  lively. 

Having  thus  prepared  your  baits,  get  your 


tackling  ready  and  fitted  for  this  fport.  Take 
three  long  angling  rods,  and  as  many  and 
more  filk,  or  filk  and  hair  lines,  and  as  many- 
large  fwan  or  goofe  quill  floats.  Then  take 
a piece  of  lead  and  faften  them  to  the  loiver 
ends  of  your  lines.  Faften  your  line  hook 
alfo  to  the  lead,  and  let  there  be  about  a foot 
or  ten  inches  between  the  lead  and  the  hook  ; 
but  be  lure  the  lead  be  heavy  enough  to  fink 
the  float  or  quill  a little  under  the  water,  and 
not  the  quill  to  bear  up  the  lead,  for  the  lead 
muft  lie  on  the  ground.  Note,  that  your 
link  next  tire  hook  may  be  fmaller  than  the 
reft  of  your  line,  if  you  dare  adventure,  for 
fear  taking  the  pike  or  pearch,  who  will  af- 
furedly  vifit  your  hooks  till  they  be  taken  out 
(as  I will  fliew  you  afterwards)  before  either 
carp  or  bream  will  come  near  to  bite.  Note 
alfo,  that  when  the  worm  is  well  baited,  it 
will  crawl  up  and  down  as  far  as  the  lead  will 
give  leave,  which  much  enticeth  the  fifli  to 
bite  without  fufpicion. 

Having  thus  prepared  }mur  baits,  and  fit- 
ted your  tackling,  repair  to  the  river,  where 
you  have  feen  them  fwim  in  fkulls  or  fhoals 
in  the  fummer  time  in  a hot  afternoon,  about 
three  or  four  of  the  clock,  and  watch  their 
going  forth  of  their  deep  holes  and  return- 
ing, which  you  may  well  difcern,  for  they 
return  about  four  of  the  clock,  moft  of  them 
feeking  food  at  the  bottom,  yet  one  or  two 
will  lie  on  the  top  of  the  water,  rolling  and 
tumbling  themfelves,  whiift  the  reft  are  under 
him  at  the  bottom,  and  fo  you  lhall  perceive 
him  to  keep  centinel;  then  mark  where  he 
plays  moft  and  ftays  longeft,  which  commonly 
is  the  broadeft  and  deepeft  place  of  the  river  ; 
and  there  or  near  thereabouts,  at  a clear  bot- 
tom and  a convenient  landing-place,  take 
one  of  your  rods  ready  fitted  as  aforefaid, 
and  found  the  bottom,  which  fhould  be  about 
eight  or  ten  feet  deep,  two  yards  from  the 
bank  is  beft.  Then  confider  with  yourfelf 
whether  that  water  will  rife  or  fall  by  the 
next  morning,  by  reafon  of  any  w'ater-mills 
near,  and,  according  to  your  difcretion,  take 
the  depth  of  the  place,  where  you  mean  after 
to  caft  your  ground-bait,  and  to  fifli,  to  half 
an  inch  ; that  the  lead  lying  on  or  near  the 
ground-bait,  the  top  of  the  float  may  only 
appear  upright  half  an  inch  above  the  water. 

Thus 
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Thus  you  have  found  and  fitted  for  the 
place  and  depth  thereof,  then  go  home  and 
prepare  your  ground-bait,  which  is  next  to 
the  fruit  of  your  labours  to  be  regarded. 

'^he  Ground-Bait, 

Take  a peck,  or  a peck  and  a half,  accord- 
ing to  the  greatnefs  of  the  ftream  and  deep- 
nefs  of  the  w'ater  where  you  mean  to  angle, 
of  fweet  grofs-ground  barley- malt,  and  boil 
in  a kettle,  one  or  two  minutes  is  enough; 
then  ftrain  it  through  a bag  into  a tub,  the 
liquor  whereof  hath  often  done  my  hoiTe 
much  good;  and  when  the  bag  and  malt  is 
near  cold,  take  it  down  to  the  water-fide 
about  eight  or  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  even- 
ing, and  not  before ; call  in  two  parts  of 
your  ground  bait,  fqueezed  hard  between  both 
your  hands,  it  wnll  fink  prefently  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  be  fure  it  may  reft  in  the  very  place 
you  mean  to  angle;  if  the  ftream  run  hard 
or  move  a little,  caft  your  malt  in  handfuls^a 
little  the  higher,  upwards  the  ftream.  You 
may  between  your  hands  clofe  the  malt  fo 
faft  in  handfuls,  that  the  w^ater  will  hardly 
part  it  with  the  ftill. 

Your  ground  thus  baited  and  tackling  fit- 
ted, leave  your  bag  with  the  reft  of  your 
tackling  and  ground  bait  near  the  fporting 
place  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  about 
three  or  four  o’clock  vifit  the  water-fide,  but 
not  too  near,  for  they  are  both  cunning  and 
W'atchful. 

1 hen  gently  take  one  of  your  three  rods, 
and  bait  your  hook,  calling  it  over  your 
ground-bait,  and  gently  and  fecretly  draw 
it  to  jmu  till  the  lead  refts  about  the  middle 
of  the  ground-bait. 

Then  take  a fecond  rod  and  call  in  about 
a yard  above,  and  your  third  a yard  below 
the  firfl  rod,  and  ftay  the  rods  in  the  ground, 
but  go  yourfelf  fo  far  from  the  water  fide,  that 
you  perceive  nothing  but  the  top  of  the  floats, 
which  you  muft;  watch  moft:  diligently ; then 
when  you  have  a bite,  you  w'ill  perceive 
the  top  of  your  float  to  fink  I'uddenly  into  the 
water;  yet  neverthelefs  be  not  too  hafty  to 
run  to  your  rods  until  you  fee  that  the  line 
goes  clear  away,  then  creep  to  the  water-fide, 


and  give  as  much  line  as  poflible  you  can 
if  it  be  a good  carp  or  bream,  they  will  go 
to  the  farther  fide  of  the  river,  then  flrike 
gently,  and  hold  your  rod  at  a bent  a little 
while;  but  if  you  both  pull  together  you  are 
fure  to  lofe  your  game,  for  either  your  line 
or  hook,  or  hold  will  break  ; and  after  vou 
have  overcome  them,  they  will  make  noble 
fport,  and  are  very  fhy  to  be  landed.  The 
carp  is  far  ftronger  and  more  mettldbme  than 
the  bream. 

Much  more  is  to  be  obferved  in  this  kind 
of  fifli  and  fifhing,  but  it  is  far  fitter  for  ex- 
perience and  difeourfe  than  paper.  Only 
thus  much  is  necelTary  for  you  to  know, 
and  to  be  mindful  and  careful  of,  that  if  the 
pike  or  pearch  do  breed  in  the  river,  they 
will  be  fure  to  bite  firft;  and  muft  be  taken. 
And  for  the  moft  part  they  are  very  large,, 
and  will  repair  to  your  ground-bait,  not  that 
they  will  eat  of  it,  but  will  feed  and  fport 
themfelves  amongft  the  young  fry  that  gather 
about  and  hover  over  the  bait. 

The  way  to  difeern  the  pike  and  to  take 
him,  if  you  miftruft  your  bream  hook,  (for 
I have  taken  a pike  a yard  long  feveral  times 
at  my  bream  hooks,  and  fometimes  he  hath 
had  the  luck  to  fltare  my  line)  may  be  thus : 

Take  a fmall  bleak,  or  roach,  or  gudgeon, 
and  bait  it,  and  fet  it  alive  among  your  rods 
two  feet  deep  from  the  cork,  with  a little 
red  worm  on  the  point  of  the  hook;  then' 
take  a few  crumbs- of  white  bread,  or  fome- 
of  the  ground-bait,  and  fprinkle  it  gently 
amongft  your  rods.  If  the  pike  be  there,, 
then  the  little  fifh  will  Ikip  out  of  the  water  at 
his  appearance,  but  the  live-fet  bait  is  fure 
to  be  taken. 

Thus  continue  your  fport  from  four  in  the 
morning  till  eight,  and  if  it  be  a gloomy 
w'indy  day,  they  will  bite  all  day  long.  But 
this  is  too  long  to  ftand  to  your  rods  at  one 
pi  ce,  and  it  W'ill  fpoil  your  evening  fport 
that  day.  If  it  does  not 

About  four  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoom 
repair  to  your  baited-place,  and  as  foon  as 
you  come  to  the  water-fide,  caft;  in  one  half 
of  the  reft  of  your  ground  bait,  and  ftand  off 
then  whilft  the  fifli  are  gathering  together,, 
for  there  they  wull  moft:  certainly  come  for. 
their  lupper ; then  in  with  your  three  rods  as 
L 2.  in 
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in  the  morning  : you  will  find  excellent  fport 
that  evening  till  eight  of  the  clock  ; when  call: 
n the  rcfidue  of  your  ground-bait,  and  next 
morning  by  four  of  the  clock  vifit  them  again 
for  four  hours,  which  is  the  belt  fport  of 
all. 

From  St.  James’ tide  until  Bartholomew- 
tide  is  the  bell ; when  they  have  had  all  the 
furamer’s  food  they  are  the  fatteft. 

Obferve  lallly,  that  after  three  or  four  days 
fifliing  together,  your  game  will  be  fliy  and 
wary,  and  you  fiiall  hardly  get  above  a bite 
or  two  at  a baiting ; your  only  way  is  to  defift 
from  your  fport  about  two  or  three  days ; in 
the  mean  time,  on  the  place  you  late  baited, 
and  again  intend  to  bait,  you  (hall  take  a turf 
of  green,  but  fhort  grafs,  as  big  or  bigger 
than  a round  trencher  ; to  the  top  of  this  turf, 
on  the  green  fide,  you  lhall  wdth  a needle  and 
green  thread  fallen  one  by  one  as  many  little 
red  worms  as  will  near  cover  all  the  turf ; 
when  take  a round  board  or  trencher,  make 
a hole  in  the  middle  thereof,  and  through 
the  turf  placed  on  the  board  or  trencher,  with 
a firing  or  cord  as  long  as  is  fitting,  tied  to 
a pole,  let  it  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  for  the  fifii  to  feed  upon  without  dlf- 
turbance  about  two  or  three  days  ; and  after 
that  you  have  drawn  it  away,  you  may  enjoy 
your  former  recreation. 

BREAST  of  a horfe.  See  Counter. 

BREASTS,  part  of  the  bow  of  a faddle. 
See  Bows. 

BREAST-PLATE,  or  Tree;  is  the  firap 
ol  leather  that  runs  from  one  fide  of  the  fad- 
dle to  the  other,  over  the  horfe’s  breafi  in 
order  to  keep  the  faddle  tight,  and  hinder  it 
from  Hiding  backwards  when  the  horfe  goes 
upon  a rifing  ground. 

BREATH,  OR  Wind.  This  word  fignifies 
fometimes  the  eafy  refpiration  of  a horfe,  and 
fometimes  it  implies  the  eafe  and  reft  or  re- 
pofe  of  a horfe. 

As,  give  your  horfe  breath,  do  not  ride 
him  dowm  : give  that  leaping  horfe  a long 
breathing  time  between  the  turns  or  repeti- 
tions of  this  manage. 

This  barb  has  always  held  his  wind  equally 
upon  his  manage. 

This  horfe  is  mafier  of  his  wind  or  breath. 
This  laft  expreflion  is  applied  to  horfes  that 


fnort,  and  our  jockies  take  fnorting  for  a fign 
of  a long  winded  horfe.  See  Snort. 

BREED,  is  a place  where  mares  for  breed, 
and  ftallions  are  kept,  in  order  to  raife  a fihd. 

Hence  they  fay. 

To  keep  a breed  ; to  govern  and  manage  a 
breed. 

All  the  mares  in  this  breed  have  taken  ; 
/.  e.  they  are  with  foal. 

To  make  a good  breed,  you  cannot  chufe 
a better  fiallion  than  a Spanljh  horfe,  nor 
better  fiud  mares  than  Naples  mares. 

BREEDING  of  Horses.  In  order  to  the 
raifing  a good  and  beautiful  race  of  horfes. 
It  is  neceffary  to  chufe  for  a fiallion  a fine 
barb  free  from  hereditary  infirmities,  fuch  as 
w'eak  eyes,  bad  feet,  fpavins,  purfinefs,  cheft; 
foundring,  &c.  only  with  this  difiindion,  that 
defedls  which  happen  by  accident  are  not  to 
be  accounted  hereditary. 

Having  provided  yourfelf  with  a fiallion, 
let  him  be  fed  for  three  months  before  he  is 
to  cover  the  mare,  with  found  oats,  peas,  or 
beans,  or  with  coarfe  bread  and  a little  hay, 
but  a good  quantity  of  wheat  firaw;  leading 
him  out  twice  a day  to  w'ater;  and  after  he 
has  drank,  walk  him  up  and  down  for  an  hour; 
but  not  fo  as  to  make  him  fweat. 

If  he  is  not  thus  put  into  heart  before  he 
covers,  he  would  be  in  great  danger  of  be- 
ing purfey  and  broken -winded,  neither  wmuld 
he  be  able  to  perform  the  talk ; or  at  beft  the 
colts  would  be  but  pitiful  and  weak ; and 
notwithfianding  you  have  thus  fed  him  well, 
you  will  take  him  in  again  very  lean. 

If  you  put  him  to  many  mares,  he  will 
not  ferve  long,  his  mane  and  tail  will  fall  off 
through  poverty,  and  you  will  find  it  a dif- 
ficult talk  to  recover  him  again  for  the  year 
following. 

Therefore  let  him  have  mares,  but  accord- 
ing to  his  ftrength,  that  is  twelve,  fifteen,  or 
at  moft  twenty. 

Mares  go  with  foal  eleven  months,  and 
as  many  days  as  they  are  years  old  : as  for 
example,  a mare  of  ten  years  old  will  carry 
her  foal  eleven  months,  and  ten  days ; fo 
that  a perfon  may  fo  order  his  mares  to  be 
covered,  that  their  foals  may  be  brought 
forth  at  a time  when  there  will  be  plenty  of 
grafs. 


About 
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I About  the  end  of  May  put  your  marcs  into 
! on  inclofure  capable  of  feeding  them  the  whole 
! time  the  ftallion  is  to  be  with  them,  or  that 
' they  are  in  feafon,  in  which  inclofure  all  the 
j mares  are  to  be  put  together,  as  well  thofe 
I which  are  barren  as  others. 

Firft  take  off  your  ftallion’s  hind  fhoes,  but 
I,  let  bis  fore  flioes  remain  on  for  the  prefervation 
I of  his  feet,  then  lead  him  forth,  and  let  him 
I cover  a mare  twice  in  hand  to  render  him  more 
calm  and  gentle;  after  which  take  olFhis  bri- 
dle and  turn  him  loofe  to  the  reft,  with  whom 
I he  will  become  fo  familiar,  and  treat  them  fo 
( kindly,  that  at  laft  they  will  make  love  to  him  ; 

fo  that  not  one  of  them  will  be  horfed  but  as 
; they  are  in  feafon. 

In  this  inclofure  there  flaould  be  built  a little 
I lodge,  into  which  the  ftallion  may  retire  to  fe- 
cure  himfelf  from  the  fcorching  heats ; and  in 
j!  the  lodge  there  fliould  be  a manger,  to  give 
I him  oats,  peas,  fplit  beans,  bread  or  vvhatever 
j elfe  he  likes  beft;  and  he  muft  be  thus  enter- 
i tained  during  the  whole  time  he  is  with  the 
j mares,  which  will  be  about  fix  or  feven  weeks, 
j You  mud;  likewife  take  care  that  the  ftal- 
) lion  and  the  mare  have  the  fame  food,  viz.  if 
the  former  be  at  bay  and  oats,  which  is  com- 
monly called  hard  meat,  the  latter  flrould  like- 
wife be  at  hard  meat;  otherwife  Ihe  will  not  fo 
readily  hold. 

Mares  which  are  very  grofs,  hold  with 
much  difficulty ; but  thofe  that  are  indifferently 
fat  and  plump  conceive  with  greateft  eafe. 

To  bring  a mare  in  feafon,  and  make  her 
retain,  let  her  eat  for  eight  days  before  fhe  is 
brought  to  the  horfe,  about  two  quarts  of  hemp 
feed  in  the  morning,  and  as  much  at  night. 

If  fhe  refufe  it,  mix  it  with  a little  bran  or 
oats,  and  if  the  ftallion  eat  alfo  of  it,  it  will 
contribute  much  to  generation. 

As  for  the  age  of  the  ftallion,  he  fhould  not 
cover  before  he  is  fix  years  old,  nor  after  he  is 
fifteen ; but  the  laft  may  be  regulated  accord- 
ing to  his  ftrength  and  vigour. 

As  for  the  mares  they  fhould  not  be  covered 
before  they  are  three  years  old;  but  in  this  re- 
fpe<ft  you  may  take  meafures  from  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  mares,  and  the  foals  that  they  bring 
forth. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  to  obferve  mares  that  have 
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dropped  their  foals  early  (before  there  is  a 
blade  of  grafs  for  their  fupport)  placed  in  a 
rick  yard,  where  by  inceffantly  tugging  out  a 
fcanty  living,  it  is  ridiculoufly  believed,  both 
mare  and  colt  are  indulging  moft  luxurioufly, 
though  the  diredl  contrary  is  really  the  cafe; 
hay  may  undoubtedly,  if  adminiftered  in  due 
fupplies,  contribute  a fufficiency  of  fupport  for 
the  mare,  but  is  not  calculated  to  yield  even 
in  almoft  conftant  maftication,  any  great  nu- 
tritious fuperflux  for  the  fubfiftence  and  de- 
finable improvement  of  the  colt. 

As  there  is  a very  great  difference  in  the  nu- 
tritive qualities  of  food,  fo  is  there  a very  ma- 
terial difference  in  the  milk  it  produces ; indif- 
ferent or  fparing  aliment  will  certainly  pro- 
duce a thin,  aqueous,  impoveriflicd  milk,  of 
quality  and  in  quantity  to  fuftain  and  barely 
fubfift  nature;  but  by  no  means  to  give  it 
ftrength,  vigour,  growth,  or  the  formation  of 
flefh  and  bone  fo  generally  defirable. 

Colts  thus  brought  up  come  under  no  deno- 
mination, applicable  to  any  particular  purpofe, 
never  rifing  to  any  confiderable  worth,  and 
doing  fo  little  credit  to  the  breeder,  that  you 
can  never  difcover  from  whence  they  came, 
after  they  are  once  out  of  his  poffeffion.  It  is 
a miftaken  notion,  and  a ridiculous  fyftem  of 
breeding,  prompted  only  by  narrownefs  of  dil- 
pofition.  The  mare  having  (as  is  generally 
the  cafe)  been  free’d  from  her  burthen  with- 
out inconvenience,  and  no  circumftance  arifing 
to  forbid  it,  let  her  be  immediately  removed  to 
a healthy  and  luxuriant  pafture,  calculated  to 
furnifti  not  only  a fufficiency  of  fupport  for, 
her  own  frame,  but  affording  a fuperflux  for 
the  fubftantial  and  nutritious  fupport  of  her 
foal.  In  this  a proper  diferimination  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  ; lank,  fwamipy,  four  grafs,  will 
certainly  expand  the  frame,  fubfift  the  dam, 
and  contribute  a flow  of  milk  for  the  foal ; but 
not  of  that  rich  and  luxurious  quality  that  is 
derived  from  feeding  upon  the  fucculent  her- 
bage of  maydew  meadow,  or  upland  grafts  in 
high  perfection ; both  which  contribute  fo  very 
much  to  the  daily  growth  and  Improvement  of 
the  colt,  that  it  is  a matter  of  the  utmoft  confe- 
quence  to  the  breeder,  whofe  principal  objeCt 
fhould  be  to  attain  every  poffible  advantage  in 
height,  bone,  and  condition,  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  fevere  wxather,  during 
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which  growth  is  in  general  fufpended,  unlefs 
liberally  promoted  by  the  falutary  interpofition 
of 'good  food,  and  proper  Ihelter  to  encounter 
the  inclemency  of  the  feafon.  If  the  mare 
by  foaling  before  her  time  ftiould  be  dejedted, 
inattentive  to  the  infantile  fondnefs  of  her  foal 
or  lofe  her  appetite  ; fhe  fhould  immediately  be 
removed  with  her  foal  to  a more  comfortable 
lituation,  as  a large  open  liable,  &c.  and  beex- 
peditioully  fnpplied  wjth  fuch  articles  as  invi- 
gorate the  fyllem,  increafe  the  circulation,  and 
recruit  exhaufied  nature.  About  a gallon  of 
warm  water  with  a portion  of  bran  in  it,  may 
be  diredlly  given  her;  during  which  time  pre- 
pare a plentiful  mafh  of  malt,  oats  and  bran, 
equal  parts,  into  which  fbould  be  ftirred  fix 
ounces  of  honey,  this  being  given  to  the  mare 
warm  will  gradually  alTifl  the  llrength,  and  pro- 
mote a flow  of  milk  for  the  gratification  of 
the  expedant  foal. 

In  the  laft  place,  you  may  furniflr  yourfelf 
with  young  breeding  mares  from  your  own 
race;  which  being  found  of  a good  breed,  will 
bring  forth  more  beautiful  foals  than  any  other. 
But  you  are  not  to  make  ufe  of  your  colts  for 
ftallions;  becaufe  they  will  much  degenerate 
from  the  goodnefs  of  the  true  barbs,  and  at 
ialh  become  like  the  natural  race  of  the  country. 

It  is  therefore  advifeable  never  to  chufe  a 
flallion  from  your  own  breed  ; but  rather  to 
change  him  for  a good  barb  or  Spanijh  horfe, 
yet  ftili  make  choice  of  the  finefl;  mares  of 
your  own  flock  to  breed  upon. 

BRIDLE,  is  fo  termed  when  all  it’s  appur- 
tenances, are  fixed  together  in  the  feveral 
parts  of  it  for  the  government  of  a horfe,  and 
they  are  thefe  : i.  The  bitt  or  fnaffle,  which  is 
the  iron  work  put  into  a horfcs  mouth,  of 
which  there  are  feveral  forts,  which  fee  under 
the  Article  Bitt. 

2.  The  head-fiall,  being  two  fmall  leathers 
that  come  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the 
rings  of  the  bitt. 

3.  Fillet,  that  which  lies  over  the  forehead 
under  the  foretop,  if  the  horfe  have  trapings ; 
this  is  ufually  adorned  with  a rofe,  or  the  like, 
or  leather  fet  with  ftuds,  or  braided. 

4.  The  throat  band,  being  that  leather 
which  is  buttoned  from  the  head  band  under 
the  throat. 

5.  Reins,  the  long  thong  of  leather  that 


comes  from  the  rings  of  the  bitt,  and  being 
caft  over  the  horfe’s  head,  the  rider  holds  them 
in  his  hands,  whereby  he  guides  the  horfe  as 
he  pleafes. 

6.  The  button  and  loop  at  the  end  of  the 
reins,  by  which  it  is  faftened  to  the  ring  of  the 
bitt,  the  other  end  of  the  reins  having  only  a 
button  fo  large  that  it  cannot  go  through  the 
ring  of  the  bitt  on  the  other  fide  ; this  is  called 
a running  rein,  by  which  a horfe  is  led  at  a 
good  diftance,  and  has  liberty  to  leap  a ditch, 
or  mount  a hedge. 

7.  The  nofe  band,  a leather  that  goes  over 
the  middle  of  the  nofe,  and  through  the  loops 
at  the  back  of  the  head-flail,  and  fo  buckled 
under  the  cheeks;  this  is  ufually  adorned. 

8.  A trench. 

9.  A cavefan,  being  a falfe  rein  to  hold  or 
lead  a horfe  by. 

10.  A martingal,  which  is  a thong  of  lea- 
ther, the  one  end  faftened  under  the  horfe’s 
cheeks,  and  the  other  to  his  sirth  between 
his  legs,  to  make  him  rein  well,  to  caft  up  his 
head. 

11.  Chaff-halter;  a woman’s  bridle  is  the 
fame  only  it  is  doubled  reined. 

BRIDLE-HAND,  is  the  horfeman’s  left- 
hand,  the  right-hand  being  the  fpear  or  whip- 
hand. 

‘To  fwallow  the  Bridle,  is  faid  of  a horfe 
that  has  too  wide  a mouth,  and  too  fmall  a 
bitt -mouth. 

BRILLIANT;  a brilk,  high  mettled,  ftate- 
ly  horfe  is  called  brilliant,  as  having  a raifed 
neck,  a fine  motion,  excellent  haunches  upon 
which  he  rifes  though  never  fo  little  put  on. 

To  BRIM,  a fow  is  faid  to  brim,  or  go  to 
brim,  that  is  ready  to  take  boar. 

BRING  IN  A Horse,  is  to  keep  down  the 
nofe  of  a horfe  that  bores  and  toffes  his  nofe  up 
to  the  wind;  this  we  do  with  a good  firong 
branch.  *91?^  Banquet  and  Wind. 

BROCK,  a term  ufed  to  denote  a badger. 

A hart  too  of  the  third  year  is  called  a brock 
or  brocket ; and  a hind  of  the  fame  year,  a 
brocket’s  fifter.  Brogling  for  eels,  fee  Snig- 
gling. 

BROKEN  WIND,  a diforder  that  a horfe  is 
fubjedl  to  when  he  is  fuffered  to  fland  too  long 
in  theftable  without  exercife  ; by  which  means 
he  contracts  grofs  and  thick  humours  in  fuch 
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abundance,  that  adhering  to  the  hollow  parts  of  •! 
his  lungs,  they  Hop  his  windpipe.  See  Wind,  , 
and  Asthma. 

BROOK-HAWKING,  is  a fport  that  Is 
managed  with  the  gerfalcon  and  jerkin,  the 
haggard  falcon,  and  the  tailel  gentle. 

There  are  in  many  places  ponds  enclofed 
with  woods,  buflics,  and  the  like  obfcurities, 
fo  that  they  are  concealed  from  paffengers,  and 
fuch  places  ducks  much  refort  to. 

For  the  training  up  a hawk  to  take  them, 
obferve  the  following  diretlions ; 

The  hawk  being  in  all  points  ready  to  fly, 
be  provided  with  two  or  three  live  train  ducks, 
and  let  a man  lie  concealed  in  fome  bulb  by 
the  pond  with  them  ; fo  that  when  you  come 
to  the  place,  and  the  hawk  being  ready  for  the 
bidden  flight,  beat  the  buib  wdiere  the  man 
lies  concealed  with  the  duck,  with  a pole,  who 
muft  fend  forth  one  of  them,  to  the  end  that 
the  hawk  may  think  it  is  put  up  by  you,  and 
if  flae  takes  it  with  a courage  reward  her  well. 

This  is  the  way  to  train  up  a grofs-hawk  to 
catch  a fowl  at  fovvee. 

The  haw'k  being  trained  to  this,  you  may 
boldly  go  with  her  to  the  ponds  where  the 
fowl  lies,  and  creeping  clofe  to  the  place  raife 
them  by  beating  about  with  a pole,  and  when 
any  rife,  let  go  your  hawk  from  your  fift,  and 
if  fhe  feize,  let  her  take  pleafure  thereon  and 
reward  her  well. 

It  is  very  neceflary  to  have  a fpaniel  with 
you  : for  if  the  hawk  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  fport.  Are  will  be  fo  nimble  at  the  catch, 
that  they  will  fall  into  the  water  together, 
and  by  that  means  the  fowl  will  go  to  plunge, 
fo  that  the  fpaniel  will  be  of  good  fervice  and 
will  not  difpleafe  the  hawk. 

BROOD,  the  young  of  fifli  or  fowls.  The 
brood  of  Ica-filh  is  fpawned,  and  lies  in  bill 
Waters,  where  it  may  have  reft  to  receive 
nouriflrment,  and  grow  to  perfection;  and  here 
it  is  often  deftroyed  by  weirs,  draw-nets,  or 
nets  with  canvas,  or  fuch  engines  at  the  bot- 
tom of  them,  in  harbours,  havens  and  creeks. 

BROOK,  a little  river  or  fmall  current  of 
water;  and  is  diftinguiflied  from  a river,  by 
flowing  only  at  particular  feafons,  whereas  a 
river  flows  at  all  times. 

BROUILLER,  is  when  a horfe  is  put  to 
any  manage,  plunges,  traverfes,  and  appears  in 
diforder.  Hence  they  fay. 


This  gentleman  is  not  mafter  of  his  legs,  he 
makes  his.  horfe  brouiller,  i.  e.  he  makes  him 
traverfe  and  caft  down  his  head,  the  fpur  be- 
ing too  hard  for  him. 

BROW- ANTLER,  that  branch  of  a deer’s 
horn  next  the  head. 

BUCK.  In  his  firft  year,  is  called  a fawm  ; 
the  fecond,  a pricker;  the  third,  a forrel  ; the 
fourth,  a fore;  the  fifth,  a buck  of  the  firft 
head ; and  the  fixth,  a great  buck.  1 his  be.aft 
is  common  in  mofl  countries,  being  as  corpu- 
lent as  a hart,  but  in  fize  refembling  more  a 
roe,  except  in  colour  : the  males  have  horns, 
which  they  lofe  yearly ; the  females  none  at 
all.  As  for  the  colour,  it  is  very  different; 
however,  they  are  moftly  branded  and  fandy, 
with  a black  lift  all  along  the  back.  Their 
flefh  is  excellent  for  nourifliment. 

BUCK  HUNTING.  Having  under  the 
article  HART  treated  largely,  as  to  their  na- 
ture, and  the  w'ays  of  hunting  them,  there 
needs  the  lefs  to  be  faid  as  to  hunting  the 
buck,  and  the  rules  for  taking  him;  for  he 
that  can  hunt  a hart  or  flag  well,  will  not  hunt 
a buck  ill. 

Befides,  fallow  deer  being  commonly  among 
us,  and  thofe  ufually  in  parks  and  enclofures 
of  divers  fituations  and  ftatures,  different  from 
one  another;  it  wmuld  be  a difficult  talk  to 
give  inftrudfions  for  every  particular. 

And  indeed  it  is  the  proper  bufinefs  of  every 
keeper  of  parks,  Cfr.  to  underftand  the  nature 
and  craft  of  his  deer  in  hunting;  all  which  are 
to  be  acquired  by  experience  more  than  read- 
ing; however  I fltall  concifely  inform  you  of 
what  relates  to  buck-hunting  as  now  pradtifcd. 

There  is  no  fuch  fkill  and  art  required  in 
lodging  a buck,  as  in  harbouring  a hart  or 
ftag,  nor  fo  much  drawing  after,  but  you  may 
judge  by  the  view,  and  obferve  what  grove  or 
coppice  he  enters;  for  a buck  does  not  w^ander 
up  and  down  as  the  hart,  nor  change  his  layer 
fo  often,  or  ufe  fo  many  croffings,  doublings, 
fliifrs,  and  devices,  nor  doth  he  flee  lb  far  be- 
fore the  hounds,  but  avoids  the  highway  and 
open  places,  as  much  as  he  can  ; he  is  not  fo 
crafty  or  fo  ffrong  to  beat  a river,  or  to  flay  fo 
long  at  foil ; neither  is  he  fo  free  to  take  a great 
river,  nor  muft  it  be  deep  ; but  being  clofe 
hunted,  he  will  flee  into  fuch  ftrong  coverts  as 
he  is  accuftomed  to,  and  it  has  been  obferved, 
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that  fome  bucks  that  have  leaped  over  a park 
pale,  after  a ring  or  two,  have  returned  of 
themfelves,  chufing  rather  to  die  where  they 
have  been  acquainted,  than  in  a llrange  place. 

The  buck  groans  and  trots  as  the  hart  bel- 
leth,  and  with  a worfe  noife  and  rattling  in 
the  throat ; leaps  lighter  at  the  rut  than  the 
flag;  neither  will  thefe  two  beads  come  near 
one  another’s  layer,  and  they  have  feldom  or  ' 
never  any  other  relays,  than  the  old  hounds. 

They  alfo  herd  more  than  the  hart  does, 
and  lie  in  the  dried  places,  though  if  they 
are  at  large  they  herd  but  little  from  May  to 
Augujl. 

Now  the  greated  fubtlety  a huntfman  needs 
to  ufe  in  hunting  the  buck,  is  to  have  a care 
of  hunting  counter  or  change,  becaufe  of 
the  plenty  of  fallow  deer  that  ufed  to  come 
more  diredlly  upon  the  hounds  than  the  red 
deer  does. 

The  doe  begins  to  fawn  about  the  end  of 
May,  and  continues  till  Midfimmer. 

The  bucks  mew  or  died  their  horns  or 
heads  every  year  about,  or  in,  April,  and  part 
of  May,  and  their  new  ones  are  burnifhed 
about  the  end  of  Auguji. 

The  buck  makes  his  fewmidiing  in  divers 
manners  and  forms  as  the  hart,  according  to 
the  diverfity  of  food,  and  the  time  of  the  day, 
morning  and  evening,  but  they  are  mod  com- 
monly round. 

The  buck  comes  in  feafon  in  July,  and  goes 
out  in  September . 

The  doe  comes  in  feafon  when  the  buck 
goes  out,  and  goes  out  at  twelfth-tide. 

In  buck-hunting  the  fame  hounds  are  ufed 
as  in  running  the  dag.  In  foreds  and  chafes 
as  they  lie  at  layer,  fo  they  are  hunted.  / 

In  parks  where  they  are  inclofed,  the  fpot 
is  not  fo  diverting,  by  reafon  of  the  greater 
change  and  foil,  unlefs  they  break  out  and 
irtin  the  country,  which  they  feldom  do. 

But  vdeer  that  lie  out,  though  near  the 
park,  make  for  the  generality  better  chafes 
than  fored  deer. 


Tdhe  keeper  /hooting  a Buck  to  be  run  down. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  chace,  the  keeper 
commonly  feleds  a fat  buck  out  of  the  herd, 


which  he  dioots  to  maim  him,  and  then  he  Is 
run  down  by  the  hounds. 

As  to  the  method  of  hunting  the.  buck ; 
the  company  generally  go  out  very  early  for 
the  benefit  of  the  morning,  fometimes  they 
have  a deer,  ready  lodged,  if  not,  the  coverts 
are  drawn  till  one  is  rouzed  ; or,  fom.etimes 
in  a park  a deer  is  pitched  upon,  and  forced 
from  the  herd,  then  more  hounds  are  laid  on 
to  run  the  chace  ; if  you  come  to  be  at  a' 
fault,  the  old  daunch  hounds  are  only  to  be 
relied  upon  till  you  recover  him  again  ; if  he 
be  funk  and  the  hounds  thrud  him  up,  it  is 
called  an  imprime,  and  the  company  all  found 
a recheat ; when  he  is  run  down,  every  one 
drives  to  get  in  to  prevent  his  being  torn  by 
the  hounds. 

Fallow  deer  feldom  or  never  dand  at  bay. 

He  that  fird  gets  in,  cries  hoo-up,  to  give 
notice  that  he  is  down,  and  blows  a death. 
When  the  company  are  all  come  in  they 
paunch  him  and  reward  the  hounds ; and 
generally  the  chief  perfon  of  quality  amono-d 
them  takes  fay,  that  is,  cuts  his  belly  open, 
to  fee  how  fat  he  is.- 

When  this  is  done,  every  one  has  a chop 
at  his  neck,  and  the  head  being  cut  off  is 
Ihewn  to  the  hounds  to  encourage  them  to 
run  only  at  male  deer,  which  they  fee  by  the 
horns,  and  tp  teach  them  to  bite  only  at  the 
head  : then  the  company  all  danding  in  a 
ring,  one  blows  a fingle  death,  which  being 
done,  all  blow  a double  recheat,  and  fo  con- 
clude the  chace  with  a general  halloo  of  hoo- 
up,  and  depart  the  field  to  their  feveral 
homes,  or  to  the  place  of  meeting  ; and  the 
huntfman,  or  fome  other,  hath  the  deer  put 
acrofs  the  buttocks  of  his  horfe,  and  fo  car- 
ries him  home. 

BULL.  The  bed  EngliJJo  bulls  are  bred  in 
Torkjhire,  Derbyjhire,  Lancajhire,  Saffordjhire, 
LincolnJJnre,  Gloucejierjhire,  and  Somerfetjhire. 
When  you  chufe  a bull,  let  him  be  of  a diarp 
and  quick  countenance,  his  horns  the  larger 
the  better,  his  neck  fiefhy,  his  belly  long 
and  large,  his  forehead  broad  and  curled,  his 
eyes  black  and  large,  his  ears  rough  within, 
and  hair  like  velvet,  his  muzzle  large  and 
broad  at  the  upper  lip,  but  narrow  and  fmall 
at  the  nether,  his  dioulders  large,  broad,  and 
deep,  his  back  draight  and  flat  even  to  the 
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felting  on  of  his  tail,  his  legs  ftraight  and 
fliort-jointed,  his  knees  round  and  big,  his 
hoofs  long  and  hollow,  his  tail  long  and 
buih  haired.  Thofe  bulls  as  they  are  for 
breed,  fo  they  are  excellent  good  for  the 
draught,  only  they  draw  naturally  better  Tin- 
gle, than  in  the  yoke  like  oxen.  Of  Difor- 
ders  in  cattle,  cffr.  See  Black  Cattle. 

BULLFINCH,  a cage  bird:  but  has  nei- 
ther fong  nor  whiftle  of  his  own,  but  is  very 
apt  to  learn  if  taught. 

BULLHEAD,  or  MILLER’s  THUMB; 
a fifh  that  has  a broad  head,  and  wide  mouth, 
with  broad  fins  near  the  eyes,  and  has  many 
under  the  belly;  and  inftead  of  teeth,  has 
'rough  lips,  which  affift  him  in  napping  at 
the  bait : he  has  alfo  fins  on  his  back,  and 
one  below  the  belly,  and  his  tail  is  round, 
and  his  body  all  over  covered  with  whitilh, 
blackilh,  and  brownifh  Tpots  : they  begin  to 
Tpawn  about  April,  and  are  full  of  Tpawn  all 
the  fummer  feafon. 

The  manner  of  filliing  for  them  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  common  abode  or  haunt  of  this  fifh  is 
in  holes,  or  among  Hones,  in  clear  water,  in 
Tummer;  but  in  winter  they  take  up  their 
quarters  with  the  eels  in  mud.  They  are  a 
fimple  and  lazy  filh,  and  are  eafily  caught  in 
Tummer,  and  you  may  fee  him  in  hot  weather 
funning  himfelf  on  aflat  gravelly  ftone,  upon 
which  you  may  put  your  hook,  which  mull 
be  baited  with  a very  fmall  worm  near  the 
mouth,  and  he  will  Teldom  refufe  the  bait, 
fo  that  the  moft  bungling  angler  may  take 
him.  It  is  indeed  an  excellent  fifh  for  talte; 
but  of  fo  ill  a fiaape,  that  many  women  do  not 
care  to  drefs  it. 

BULL  TROUT.  See  Salmon  Peel. 

BURR,  the  round  knob  of  the  horn  next  a 
deer’s  head. 

BURROCK,  is  a fmall  weir  or  dam, 
where  wheels  are  laid  in  a river  for  taking 
of  fifli. 

BURROWS,  holes  in  a warren  which  ferve 
as  a covert  for  hares,  rabbits,  Cfe. 

BUSTARD,  a kind  of  great  fluggifli  fowl. 

BUTTER  FISH.  This  fifli  fometimes  at- 
tains the  length  of  fix  inches,  but  never  ex- 
ceeds an  inch  in  breadth.  The  colour  varies, 
fometimes  it  is  reddifli,  fometimes  of  a dark 


olive,  fometimes  green  and  white  like  a va- 
riable filk.  At  the  root  of  the  back-fin,  on 
both  fides,  are  ten  or  twelve  beautiful,  round, 
black  fpots,  encircled  with  a white  border. 
They  are  placed  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  back  at  equal  diflances  from  the  head  to 
the  tail;  by  thefe  this  fifli  is  diftinguiflied 
from  all  others. 

The  head  is  little,  the  fnout  fhort,  the 
mouth  large,  with  one  row  of  teeth ; the 
eyes  fmall,  of  a reddifli  yellow,  and  covered 
wdth  a cuticle.  The  body  is  cafed  with  ex- 
ceeding fmall  fcales,  the  tail  is  roundiflT. 

This  filh  is  taken  frequently  on  the  CorniJJy 
coall ; but  of  what  ufe  it  does  not  appear. 

BLITTERS,  is  an  inllrument  of  Heel,  fit- 
ted to  a wooden  handle,  with  which  they  pare 
the  foot,  or  cut  the  hoof  of  a horfe. 

BUTTON,  of  the  reins  of  a bridle  in  a 
ring  of  leather  with  the  reins  pafled  through 
it,  which  runs  all  along  the  length  of  the 
reins.  To  put  a horfe  under  the  button  is, 
when  a horfe  is  Hopped  without  a rider  upon 
his  back,  the  reins  being  laid  on  his  neck, 
and  the  buttons  low^ered  fo  faH  down,  that  the 
reins  bring  in  the  horfe’s  head,  and  fix  it  to 
the  true  poHure  or  carriage.  It  is  not  only 
the  horfes  which  are  managed  in  the  hand, 
that  muH  be  put  under  the  button,  for  the 
method  muH  be  taken  with  fuch  horfes  as 
are  bred  between  tw^o  pillars,  before  they  are 
backed. 

GADDOW,  a bird,  otherwife  called  a 
chough,  or  jack-daw. 

CADENCE,  is  an  equal  meafure  or  pro- 
portion, obferved  by  a horfe  in  all  his  mo- 
tions, wLen  he  is  thoroughly  managed,  and 
w’orks  juHly  at  gallop,  terra  a terra,  and  the 
airs  : fo  that  his  times  or  motions  have  an 
equal  regard  to  one  another ; that  one  does 
not  embrace,  or  take  in  more  ground  than 
the  other,  and  that  the  horfe  obferves  the 
ground  regularly. 

Horfemen  fay,  this  horfe  works  always  upon 
the  fame  cadence  ; he  follow's  the  cadence  ; 
he  does  not  change  his  cadence;  he  remains 
ecjually  between  the  two  heels. 

He  is  fine  and  gentle  in.  all  his  aids;  and 
when  put  to  the  manage,  he  never  interrupts 
his  cadence. 
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This  horfe  has  fo  fine  a mouth,  and  works 
with  fo  much  liberty  in  his  fiioulders  and 
haunches,  that  he  keeps  his  cadence  with 
great  facility  : nay,  he  takes  a very  good 
cadence  upon  his  airs,  without  ftepping  falfe, 
without  jumbling,  and  works  equally  in  both 
hands.  Counter-Time  and  Time. 

CADEW,  or  CADDIS ; the  ftraw-worm, 
an  infedt,  ufed  as  a bait  in  angling.  They  are 
found  in  pits,  ponds,  brooks,  and  ditches, 
and  are  covered  with  hulks  of  ftieks,  ftraws, 
or  ruflies.  They  are  very  good  baits  for  trout, 
grayling,  carp,  tench,  bream,  chub,  roach, 
dace,  falmon-fmelts  and  bleak.  The  green 
fort  are  found  in  March^  the  yellow  in  May, 
and  a third  fort  in  Auguji. 

CADGE,  a round  frame  of  wood,  upon 
which  falconers  carry  their  hawks. 

CAGE  FOR  Partridges  ; a device  to  keep 
them  in,  and  of  which  there  are  feveral 
forts. 

We  fhall  begin  with  that  invented  to  con- 
tain a hen  partridge,  and  ferves  to  call  cock 
partridges  to  her  in  order  to  take  them.  See 
Plate  III.  Fig.  2. 

This  cage  is  pretty  enough,  takes  up  but 
little  room,  is  very  portable,  and  is  but  little 
feen  : ’tis  made  of  an  old  hat,  whofe  brim  is 
cut  off,  and  the  bottom  is  wood,  which  fhuts 
and  opens,  to  put  in  and  take  out  the  par- 
tridge ; and  a hole  muft  be  made  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hat,  which  is  uppermoft,  through 
which  the  bird  puts  out  its  head  to  call. 

You  have  alfo  a hook  at  it,  made  of  a 
thick  iron  wdre,  to  hang  the  cage  ujxm  as 
there  is  occafion  ; and  you  muft  make  one  or 
two  at  the'place  marked  V.  to  the' end  the 
bird  may  eat  and  drink ; and  therefore  a pieee 
of  wood  is  faftened  or  nailed  at  the  door  be- 
low, of  about  half  a foot  in  length,  pointed 
at  the  ends,  in  order  to  fix  it  in  the  ground, 
that  fo  the  cage  may  be  kept  in  good  order 
when  you  have  a mind  to  ufe  it. 

This  fort  of  cage  is  very  proper  for  tire 
purpofe  defigned. 

And  yet  you  keep  the  partridges  in  it  only 
\yhen  you  carry  it  to  call  : for  in  the  day- 
time you  are  to  keep  them  in  a great  cage  or 
room. 

The  following  figures  reprefent  other  forts 
of  cages ; and  the  moft  common  is  that  we 
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are  about  to  defcribe  next,  and  may  in  fhort 
ferve  for  a model  to  make  others  by. 

The  cage  is  made  of  two  pieces  of  the 
bottom  of  a cafk,  marked  with  the  letters 
AHC,  and  BGD,  cut  round  at  the  top,  AB. 

They  ftiould  be  nine  inches  long  and  a foot 
broad  ; they  faften  them  at  the  lower  part  to 
another  piece  of  wood  of  the  fame  breadth, 
and  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  in  length  ; you 
have  a lafh,  or  fmall  wooden  ligature  at  top, 
marked  with  the  letters  AB,  fifteen  or  eigh- 
teen inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  and 
thick;  which  is  nailed  to  two  round  boards, 
in  order  to  keep  them  together:  you  muft 
cover  the  void  part  of  the  cage  with  a green 
or  fome  dark-grey  coloured  cloth,  inclining 
to  brown,  and  tacked  with  fmall  nails : leave 
two  or  three  holes  at  top,  for  the  partridge 
to  put  her  head  through,  when  flie  has  a mind 
to  call  or  hearken. 

A little  door  muft  be  made  at  F,  one  of  the 
end  boards ; for  example,  at  that  marked 
with  No.  I.  that  you  may  put  in,  and  take 
out  the  birds  : you  muft  make  two  openings 
in  the  other  board,  as  you  fee  reprefented 
by  the  letter  H,  they  muft  be  long  and  nar- 
row, that  the  partridge  may  be  able  to  eat 
and  drink  ; you  muft  faften  a thong,  girth, 
or  cord  to  the  ends  AB,  and  put  the  fame 
about  your  neck,  when  you  have  a mind  to 
carry  the  cage  from  one  place  to  another. 

You  may  obferve  the  reft  from  Plate  III. 

We  prefent  you  next  with  another  very 
ufeful  fort  of  a cage  for  the  bird,  when  wild, 
becaufe  fhe  will  ftruggle  in  the  carriage,  and 
be  fo  fatigued  when  you  come  to  the  defigned 
place  (as  has  been  frequently  experienced) 
that  fhe  will  not  vouchfafe  to  call : fo  you 
muft  be  obliged  to  fet  the  cage  on  the  ground, 
in  order  to  ufe  her  the  next  morning ; be- 
caufe a fox,  or  fome  other  voracious  animal 
may  kill  the  bird  : here  is  a cage  fet  forth 
by  two  figures  ; the  fecond  fhews  you  the  par- 
ticular parts ; and  it  is  not  yet  covered  with 
iron  wire,  as  it  ought  to  be  when  it  is  corn- 
pleat : you  therefore  take  the  model  by  it. 

You  muft  take  two  boards,  EGAD,  and 
FHYC,  each  of  them  about  fifteen  inches 
fquare,  and  have  two  bows  of  thick  iron  wire, 
made  like  a door,  or  rather  like  the  two  boards 
at  the  ends  of  the  preceding  cage  ; nail  both 
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the  boards  at  the  ends  of  the  two  fquare 
boards,  and  fix  a board  over,  of  the  fame 
breadth  as  the  other  two,  and  a foot  and  a 
half  fquare ; in  fuch  a manner,  that  the  fide 
of  the  bows,  which  is  fquare,  may  be  level 
W’ith  the  great  board  ; then  few  the  cloth 
over  the  two  bows,  in  order  to  form  a cage, 
quite  the  fame  as  the  fecond  above;  between 
the  tw'o  boards  AK,  BY ; fo  that  the  three 
boards  are  extended  quite  round  about,  three 
or  four  fingers  breadth  over ; and  pieces  of 
W'ood,  as  at  GHEF,  muft  be  placed  at  all 
the  corners  to  keep  the  fides  tight,  and  bind 
the  cloth  in  the  middle  ; then  cover  the  whole 
with  brafs  or  iron  wire,  of  the  thicknefs  of  a 
common  little  pin  ; and  to  accommodate  your 
bird  with  food, you  muft  have  a fmall  drawer, 
or  little  trough,  with  an  eating  and  drinking- 
place,  at  the  fide  C,  between  the  cage  and 
iron  wire,  at  the  little  letter  a ; and  therefore 
that  cloth  fide  of  the  cage  adjoining  to  the 
feeding-place,  muft  be  open  with  bars,  fo 
diftanced  from  each  other,  that  the  partridge 
may  eafily  put  her  head  between  them  in  order 
to  ear  and  drink. 

CALADE,  or  Basse  ; Is  the  defcent,  or 
floping  declivity  of  a rifing  manage  ground  ; 
being  a fmall  eminence,  upon  which  we  ride 
down  a horfe  feveral  times,  putting  him  to  a 
fhort  gallop,  with  his  fore-hams  in  the  air, 
to  make  him  learn  to  ply  and  bend  his 
haunches,  and  form  his  ftop  upon  the  aids 
of  the  calves  of  his  legs,  the  ftay  of  the  bri- 
dle, and  the  caveflbn,  feafonably  given  ; for 
without  thefe  aids  he  would  throw  himfelf 
too  much  upon  his  flioulders,  and  not  bend 
his  haunches. 

HoiTemen  fay,  work  your  hoiTe  In  a ca- 
lade,  after  the  italiM  way  ; ride  him  ftraight, 
and  then  you  make  good  ufe  of  the  calade. 

Thefe  calades  will  difcourage  your  horfe, 
and  perhaps  ruin  his  hams ; for  you  have 
pitched  upon  too  deep  a declivity  : and  be- 
lides,  you  do  not  make  the  aids  of  the  bri- 
c.le  accord  with  thofe  of  the  calves  of  your 
legs. 

LALF,  (among  Hunters)  a male  hart,  or 
a hind  of  the  firft  year. 

CALF.  If  your  calf  is  calved  in  five  days 
after  the  change,  which  is  called  the  prime, 
do  not  rear  it,  for  moft  aifiaredly  it  will  have 


the  fturdy ; therefore  preferve  it  only  for  the 
butcher.  When  you  have  preferved  thofe 
male  calves,  which  fhall  be  bulls,  geld  the 
reft  for  oxen ; the  younger  they  are  gelt  the 
better.  The  belt  time  for  rearing  calves,  is 
from  Michaelmas  till  Candlemas.  A calf  fhould 
be  nourifited  with  milk  twelve  weeks;  and  a 
fortnight  before  you  wean  it  from  milk,  let 
the  milk  be  mixed  with  water;  then  offer 
him  a little  foft  fweet  hay,  which  he  muft 
learn  to  eat.  After  Lady-Day,  when  the  wea- 
ther is  fairer,  you  may  turn  your  calves  to 
grafs  ; but  by  no  means  let  it  be  rank,  but 
fhort  and  fweet,  fo  that  they  may  get  it  with 
fome  labour. 

CALKINS,  a fort  of  horfe  fhoes  for  frofty 
weather,  and  are  apt  to  make  horfes  tread  al- 
together upon  the  toes  of  their  hind  feet,  and 
trip ; they  alfo  occafion  bleymes,  and  ruin 
the  back  finews ; neverthelefs  they  are  necef- 
fary  in  a time  of  froft  ; and  it  is  more  expe- 
dient that  a horfe  fhoula  run  fuch  a rifle,  than 
the  rider  fhould  be  in  continual  danger  of 
breaking  his  limbs. 

Whenever  there  is  occafion  to  ufe  them, 
order  the  farrier  to  pare  the  horn  a little  low 
at  the  heel,  and  turn  down  the  fponge  upon 
the  corner  of  the  anvil,  fo  as  to  make  the 
calkin  in  the  form  of  the  point  of  a hare’s 
ear,  which  will  do  little  damage:  whereas 
the  great  fquare  calkins  quite  fpoil  the  foot. 

Calkins  are  either  fingle  or  double,  that 
is,  at  one  end  of  the  fhoe,  or  at  both  : thefe 
laft  are  deemed  lefs  hurtful,  as  the  horfe  can 
tread  more  even. 

CALL,  (with  Hunters)  a leffon  blown 
upon  the  horn  to  comfort  the  hounds. 

CALLS,  natural  and  artificial  ; a fport 
pradlifed  much  during  the  wooing  feafon  of 
partridges,  efpecially  for  taking  cock  par- 
tridges ; for  which  they  put  a hen  into  a cage, 
to  call  and  bring  them  near 

This  way  in  general  of  taking  them,  is  in- 
deed laborious,  and  requires  as  much  exadt- 
nefs,  as  to  the  artificial  part  in  imitating  their 
voices ; and  you  can  comm.only  expedt  to 
take  but  one  at  a time. 

Partridges  begins  to  pair  about  February, 
or  the  beginning  of  Mirch,  if  the  weather  is 
not  cold,  and  continue  in  their  wooing  till 
the  end  of  "July. 
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A great  many  are  of  opinion,  that  you  will 
deftroy  the  breed  by  taking  the  cocks  in  this 
manner;  but  it  is  a miftake,  for  they  do 
more  mifchief  to  the  hens  they  couple  with, 
than  good,  hindering  them  to  fit;  and  will 
break  their  eggs,  if  they  can  find  them  : and 
in  the  nefl  we  often  find  but  fmall  coveys  of 
3^oung  partridges,  which  happens  fo,  becaufe 
the  cock  being  too  hot,  and  too  afiiduoufiy 
purfuing  the  hen  that  would  lay,  fij_e  cannot 
difengage  herfelf  from  him,  and  get  to  her 
neft;  and  fo  chufes  rather  to  lofe  her  egg, 
then  go  thither  in  fight  of  the  cock,  that 
would  break  all  the  neft. 

’Tis  further  to  be  obferv'ed,  that  the  cock 
never  knows  his  hen’s  nefl: ; and  therefore  it 
is  more  eafy  to  take  him  when  file  fits  ; for 
believing  file  is  loft,  he  goes  to  the  firft  he 
meets  with. 

This  fport  may  be  praftifed  every  day  du- 
ring the  aforefaid  wooing  feafon,  from  day- 
break until  fun-rifing,  and  from  fun-fetting 
until  night. 

The  figure,  Plate  III.  Call  I.  reprefents 
the  manner  how  to  make  them.  Suppofe 
the  fpace  from  K to  I,  to  be  a hedge  that  in- 
clofes  fome  piece  of  wheat,  barle}^,  or  other 
grain  ; fet  your  hen  partridge  in  a thin,  open, 
fine  wire  cage,  fo  that  Ihe  may  be  feen  at  a 
good  diftance  out  of  the  cage ; the  letters 
TVY  is  the  fpot  where  flie  fliould  be  placed; 
then  place  your  net,  called  a hallier,  ( fee 
H ALLiER  ) quite  round,  as  you  fee  it  is 
formed  by  the  letters  K L MN  O P QR  S, 
each  part  about  twenty  feet  diftant  from  the 
cage,  then  retire  behind  the  hedge  : if  any 
cock  partridge  on  the  gound  calls,  the  hen 
will  prefently  anfvver;  nor  will  the  cock  fail 
to  come  to  her;  and  five  or  fix  will  fome- 
tiiiies  come  together,  and  fight  with  each 
other  juft  under  the  net,  which  of  them  fliall 
have  the^hen,  until  at  length  fome  of  them 
find  themfelves  entangled  : you  muft  not  pre- 
fently fally  forth  in  this  cafe,  for  perhaps  fome 
more  may  be  likewife  enfnared,  nor  can  they 
foon  difentangle  themfelves. 

The  obferving  one  caution  will  fave  a great 
deal  of  pains  to  the  fportfman  ; and  that  is, 
let  him  never  pitch  in  any  place,  but  where 
he  has  heard  fome  cock  call;  then  pitch 
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within  fixty  or  eighty  paces,  that  they  may 
be  within  hearing  of  each  other. 

Let  the  cage  be  coloured  green,  and  let 
the  bars  be  at  fuch  a diftance,  that  the  hen 
maji  thuirc  out  her  head  and  neck  to  hearken 
and  call;  and  ifvou  have  well  trained  her  to 
the  fport,  (he  will  be  induftrious  at  it. 

But  as  for  cages  for  partridges,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  that  article. 

Llaving  done  with  the  natarral  calls,  vve 
proceed  to  the  artificial  ones. 

The  foUowing  figures  reprefent  the  form  of 
them.  Fig.  3 and  4. 

The  firft  ftiews  the  outfides,  the  fecond  the 
infide;  they  are  b^ft  made  of  box,  walnut- 
tree,  or  fuch  kind  of  hard  wood,  and  formed 
of  the  bignefs  of  a hen’s  egg,  \vith  two- 
ends,  A B,  bored  through  from  end  to  end  : 
and  about  the  middle  D C,  there  muft  be  a 
^ hole  about  the  bignefs  of  a fixpence,  hol- 
lowed witlfin  to  the  bottom,  then  have  a pipe 
of  a fwan  s quill,  and  the  bone  of  a cat’s 
foot,  opened  at  one  end,  which  you  muft 
convey  into  the  hole  A,  and  fo  thruft  it  in 
the  hole  D;  the  other  end  of  the  bone  A, 
muft  be  ftopped;  then  take  a goofe  quill 
opened  at  both  ends,  which  rliuft  be  put  in 
at  the  hole  B,  until  the  end  C be  at  the  end 
D of  the  bone ; then  blowing  at  the  end  B, 
you  make  the  noife  as  the  cock  partridge 
does ; which  varies  much  from  the  call  of 
the  hen:  and  you  muft  remove  farther  or 
nearer  the  end  of  C of  the  quill,  from  and 
to  the  end  of  the  bone  B,  until  j'ou  have 
found  the  exadt  note ; for  it  is  not  foon  done  ; 
the  call  being  fixed,  and  you  expert  in  the 
notes,  get  a net  called  a pocket  net,  the  forini 
of  which  is  here  deferibed.  Fig.  i.  See  Quails 
for  other  calls. 

To  this  net  fix  a pliant  flick,  of  about  four 
or  five  feet  long ; with  which  you  may  go 
abroad  early  in  the  morning,  and  late  in  the 
evening,  or  as  occafion  ferves : when  you  hear 
a partridge  call,  }*ou  have  the  manner  of  pitch- 
ing the  net,  and  the  placing  yourfclf  reprefent- 
ed  in  Plate  III.  For  example,  fuppofe  3'ou 
hear  the  partridge  call,  hide  yourfelf  flat  upon 
your  belly  having  planted  your  net  juft  in  the 
way  or  furrow,  between  yourfelf  and  the  par- 
tridge, but  within  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  the 
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net ; erpeclatly  if  there  be  any  bulb,  or  advan- 
tage of  ground  to  fhelter  you.  The  way  to 
fet  the  net,  is  to  tie  the  packthread  which  paf- 
fes  into  the  buckle  of  the  net  into  the  end  of 
the  flick,  which  mufi:  be  fluck  in  the  ground  : 
and  fo  binding  it  like  a bow,  fallen  the  other 
thread  to  the  laid  Hick  in  the  ground,  to  the 
other  fide,  or  furrow:  having  in  like  manner 
tied  it  to  che  end  of  the  packthread  which  paf- 
fes  through  the  buckle,  fo  that  the  two  buckles 
may  come  pretty  near  each  other;  then  take 
one  end  of  the  pocket  net,  and  call  it  over  the 
bended  flick,  fo  that  it  may  lie  thereon  : the 
other  end  may  lie  on  the  ground,  in  fuch  man- 
ner, that  if  any  thing  endeavours  to  pafs  by 
that  w'ay,  it  muH  needs  run  into  the  net. 

Everv  thing  being  in  order,  and  hearing  the 
partridge  call,  you  muft  return  two  or  three 
anfwers  louder  or  fofter  according  to  the  dil- 
tance  from  whence  you  hear  the  call,  only  as 
loud  as  to  be  heard,  and  the  partridge  will  pre- 
fently  make  near  you,  then  give  him  a foft 
call;  when  he  has  anfwered  the  firft  call,  he 
will  begin  to  run,  and  coming  near  the  net, 
will  make  a little  paufe  and  rulh  on,  fo  that 
the  upper  part  will  fall  on  him,  and  entangle 
him;  then  take  him  out,  and  you  may  be  able 
to  take  feveral  after  this  method:  but  this  way 
of  taking  them  lalts  only  during  the  time  of 
their  breeding,  which  is  April,  May,  June,  and 
July, 

There  is  another  way  of  taking  partridges 
with  the  call  and  a broad  net : having  found 
out  your  partridge  with  a call  as  aforefaid, 
pitch  your  broad  net : which  fhould  be  four- 
teen or  fifteen  yards  long,  and  feven  or  eight 
deep;  fpread  this  over  the  ground  near  them, 
the  length  ways  to  them,  then  peg  down  the 
net  to  the  ground  on  all  fides,  except  that  to- 
wards them,  and  raife  them  up  in  the  mid  ft, 
by  a flick  about  four  feet  long  with  a notch  in 
the  top,  the  better  to  hold  the  line  or  net  from 
flipping,  and  bend  the  flick  from  the  net  to 
make  it  ftiffer,  which  flick  mufl  be  thruit  into 
the  ground  the  better  to  hold. 

When  you  have  in  this  manner  fixed  your 
net,  you  muft  either  have  a natural  or  artifi- 
cial flalking  horfe  to  drive  them  into  your  net, 
but  the  natural  one  is  reputed  the  beft,  if 
trained  up  for  the  fport.  See  Plate  XV. 


CANARY-BIRD,  an  admired  finging  bird, 
of  a greenifh-yellow  colour,  that  takes  its  name 
from  the  place  from  whence  tliey  came,  -viz. 
from  the  Canary-ijles,  anvi  no  where  elfe  ; but 
of  late  years,  there  is  a fort  of  birds,  that  are 
brought  in  abundance  from  Germany,  efpeciallv 
from  Spiral,  and  are  therefore  called  German 
birds ; being  a much  better  fort  than  the  other, 
though  their  originals  are  fuppofed  to  have 
been  firft  brought  from  the  fame  place. 

Thefe  birds,  that  is,  the  cocks,  never  grow 
fat,  and  they  cannot  be  diflinguifhed  by  lome 
country  people  from  common  green  birds; 
though  the  canary-birds  are  much  luftier,  have 
a longer  rail,  and  difier  much  in  the  heaving  of 
the  paflages  of  the  throat,  wh'?‘n  they  fing. 

But  to  make  a right  choice  of  this  bird,  and 
to  know  when  he  has  a good  fong ; in  the  firft 
place,  let  him  be  a long  bird.  Handing  ftraight, 
and  not  crouching,  but  fprightly  like  a fpar- 
row-havvk,  Handing  with  life  and  boldnefs, 
and  not  fubjedl  to  be  fearful. 

Thefe  birds  being  fo  much  .^efleemed  for 
their  pleafing  fong  are  fometimes  fold  at  a 
high  price,  according  to  the  goodnefs  and  ex- 
cellency of  their  notes,  there  being  a great  dif- 
ference in  them.. 

It  is  very  advifeable  before  you  buy,  firft  to 
hear  them  ftng,  for  the  buyer  will  then  pleafe 
his  ears ; for  one  facies  a fong-bird,  another  a 
very  harfh  bird,  if  he  be  not  fo  fweet : though 
undoubtedly  the  beft  canary-bird  in  general, 
is  that  which  has  the  moft  variety  of  notes,  and 
holds  out  in  finging  the  longeft. 

In  order  to  know  whether  a bird  Is  In  health 
before  you  buy  him,  take  him  out  of  the  ftore 
cage,  and  put  him  in  a clean  cage  fingly,  and 
if  he  fland  up  boldly,  without  crouching  or 
flirinking  in  his  feathers,  and  looks  with  a briflc 
eye,  and  not  fubjetl  to  clap  his  bead  under  liis 
wing,  it  is  a fign  that  he  is  in  good  health  ; 
but  yet  he  may  be  an  unhealthy  bird. 

But  the  greateft  matter  is  to  obferve  his 
dunging;  if  he  bolts  his  tail  like  a nightingale 
after  he  has  dunged,  it  is  a great  fign  that  he 
is  not  in  pgrfeft  health  ; though  he  may  fing, 
at  prefent  and  look  pretty  brifk,  you  may  af- 
fure  yourfelf  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  will 
be  Tick;  but  it  his  dung  be  very  thin  like  water, 
or  of  a fiimy  white  without  any  black  in  it,  .it 
is  a fign  of  approaching  death.. 
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When  a canary-bird  is  in  perfect  health, 
his  dung  lies  round  and  hard,  with  a fine 
white  on  the  outfidc,  and  dark  within  ; dries 
quickly,  and  the  larger  the  dung  is  the  better, 
fo  that  it  be  long,  round  and  hard  ; but  as  to  a 
feed-bird,  he  very  feldom  dungs  fo  hard,  im- 
lefs  he  be  very  young. 

Canary-birds  are  fubjedt  to  many  difeafes, 
as  impofthumes,  which  affedt  the  head,  and 
caufe  them  to  fall  fuddenly  from  the  perch, 
and  die  in  a fliort  time  if  not  fpeedily  cured. 

The  moft:  approved  medicine  is  an  ointment 
made  of  frefti  butter  and  capon’s  greafe,  melt- 
ed together,  with  which  anoint  the  top  of  the 
bird’s  head,  for  two  or  three  days  together, 
and  it  will  dilfolve  it,  and  cure  him;  but  if 
you  have  let  it  alone  too  long,  then  after  you 
have  anointed  him  three  or  four  times,  fee 
whether  the  place  of  his  head  be  foft,  and  if  fo, 
open  it  gently  and  let  out  the  matter,  which 
will  be  like  the  yolk  of  an  egg;  when  you 
have  done  this,  anoint  the  place,  and  this  will 
immediately  cure  him. 

And  if  you  find  the  impofthume  at  any  time 
return,  do  as  before  diredted;  you  muft  alfo 
give  him  figs,  and  in  his  water  let  him  have  a 
Dice  or  two  of  liquorice,  with  white  fugar- 
candj'’. 

Some  are  fo  curious  as  to  breed  thefe  birds 
in  England,  and  they  have  excelled  all  others. 
For  the  ordering  of  thefe  birds  when  they  be- 
gin to  build,  or  are  intended  for  breeding, 
make  a convenient  cage,  or  prepare  a room 
that  may  be  fit  for  that  purpofe,  taking  care  to 
let  it  have  an  opening  towards  the  rifing  of 
the  fun ; where  you  muft  have  a piece  of  wire, 
that  they  may  have  egrefs  and  regrefs  at  their 
pleafure  ; when  this  has  been  done  fet  up  fome 
brooms,  either  heath  or  frail,  in  the  corners  of 
it,  opening  them  in  the  middle,  and  if  the 
room  be  pretty  high  two  or  three  yew-trees 
may  be  fet  up,  but  not  too  near,  as  the  birds 
will  not  endure  to  fee  themfelves  fo  near  each 
others  nefts ; as  the  cock  and  hen  will  be  apt 
to  fly  on  an  hen  that  is  not  matcht  to  them, 
when  they  fee  them  near  their  neft,  which  ma- 
ny times  caufes  the  fpoiling  of  their  eggs  and 
young  ones. 

In  the  next  place  you  muft  caufe  fomething 
to  be  made  fo  convenient,  and  of  fuch  bignefs 
as  may  hold  meat  a confiderable  time,  that  you 


may  not  be  difturbing  them  continually,  and  a 
proper  veflel  for  water  alfo ; and  the  place, 
where  the  feed  is  intended  to  be  put,  muft  be 
fo  ordered  that  it  may  hang  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  mice,  for  they  are  deftroyers  of  them  : 
you  muft  likewife  prepare  feveral  forts  of 
things,  fuch  as  cotton,  wool,  fmall  dead  grafs, 
elk’s  hair,  and  a long  fort  of  mofs  that  grows 
along  by  ditch  fides,  or  in  the  woods,  for  them 
to  build  their  nefts  with. 

Dry  them  well  before  you  put  them  to- 
gether, then  mingle  all  well,  and  put  them  up 
into  a net,  hanging  it  fo  that  they  may  with 
eafe  pull  it  out. 

You  muft  alfo  fet  perches  about  the  room, 
and  if  it  be  large  enough  fet  a tree  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  that  fo  they  may  take  the  more  plea- 
fure ; and  always  remember  to  proportion  your 
birds  according  to  the  largenefs  of  the  room, 
and  rather  let  it  be  under  ftocked  than  over 
ftocked,  for  they  are  birds  that  love  their 
liberty. 

When  you  perceive  them  to  begin  to  build 
and  carry  ftuff,  give  them  once  a day,  or  in 
two  days  at  leaft,  a little  greens  and  fome 
coarfe  fugar;  for  that  will  caufe  a flipperynefs 
in  the  body,  that  fo  the  eggs  may  come  forth 
without  injuring  the  birds  : for  many  of  them 
die  in  laying  the  firft  egg,  which  is  a lofs  to 
the  breeder;  firft  in  refpedf  to  his  firft  breed, 
then  to  the  unpairing  of  the  cock,  to  which 
you  ought  to  put  another  hen,  whether  he  will 
pair  or  no  : but  it  wmuld  be  much  better  if 
that  cock  was  taken  out,  than  fuftcred  to  con- 
tinue in  the  breeding-place,  efpecially  if  it  be 
fmall ; but  in  a large  place  with  feveral  pairs 
he  cannot  do  that  injury,  and  it  will  be  a diffi- 
cult matter  to  diftingulfh  which  is  the  cock  of 
that  hen  that  died,  and  as  difficult  to  take  him 
in  a large  place,  without  doing  more  injury 
than  the  birds  would  do  : fo  that  it  will  be  belt 
to  let  him  reft  till  the  end  of  the  year;  when 
if  you  leave  two  or  three  pair  together,  it  will 
be  the  beft  way  to  take  him  out,  and  match 
him  with  another  hen,  and  then  put  him  in 
again. 

Befides  when  you  find  that  they  have  built 
their  nefts,  the  nets  that  have  their  breeding 
ftuflfin  them  may  be  taken  away,  for  they  will 
be  apt  to  build  upon  their  eggs  with  new  ftuff, 
if  they  do  not  fet  prefently. 
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As  to  the  time  of  their  breeding,  it  is  ufually 
three  times  a year,  w’z.  in  April,  May,  June, 
and  fometimcs  in  Augujl : as  tor  ordering  the 
young  ones,  they  muft  not  be  left  too  long  in 
their  nefts ; for  they  are  very  apt  to  grow  ful- 
ien,  and  will  not  feed  kindly;  therefore  they 
are  to  be  taken  out  at  about  nine  or  ten  days 
old,  and  put  into  a little  batket  and  covered 
over  with  a net,  or  elfe  they  will  be  apt  to 
jump  out  upon  the  opening  of  the  balket,  and 
be  hurt,  if  they  fall  down. 

They  muft  alfo  be  kept  very  warm  for  the 
firft  week;  for  they  will  be  very  tender,  fub- 
jedt  to  tho  cramp,  and  not  digeft  their  meat, 
if  they  take  cold. 

And  when  they  are  taken  from  the  old  ca- 
naries, let  it  be  in  the  evening,  and  if  poffible 
when  the  old  ones  are  out  of  light;  otherwife 
they  will  be  very  apt  to  take  diftafte  when 
they  fit  again  and  have  young  ones,  and  ready 
at  every  fright  to  forfake  both  their  young  and 
their  eggs. 

As  to  the  preparation  of  their  meat;  foak 
fome  of  the  largeft  rape-feed  in  water  for 
twenty  or  twenty-four  hours : but  if  the  water 
be  a little  warm  twelve  hours  may  be  enough, 
then  drain  the  water  from  the  feed,  and  put  a 
third  part  of  white  bread  to  it,  and  a little  ca- 
nary feed  in  flower,  and  mix  them  all  together. 

With  a fmall  flick  take  up  a little  at  the  end 
of  it,  and  give  every  bird  fome,  two  or  three 
times  over;  for  if  you  overcharge  their 
ilomachs  at  firft,  they  feldom  thrive  after. 

Remember  that  the  old  ones  give  them  but 
a little  at  a time,  and  the  meat  that  is  received 
from  them  is  warmed  in  the  ftomach,  before 
they  give  it  them,  and  then  all  rape  is  hulled, 
which  lies  not  fo  hard  at  the  ftomach,  as  thofe 
feeds  which  have  the  Ikin  on. 

Neither  muft  their  meat  be  made  too  dry; 
for  then  they  will  be  apt  to  be  vent  burnt,  as 
all  feeds  are  hot. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  old  ones  conftant- 
ly  drink  after  they  have  eaten  feed,  and  a lit- 
tle before  they  feed  their  young  ones : and  they 
commonly  lit  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  more 
feeding  them,  to  keep  them  warm,  that  the 
meat  may  the  better  nourifli  them .;  therefore 
when  you  have  fed  them,  let  them  be  covered 
up  very  warm,  that  their  meat  may  the  better 
digeft. 


The  feveral  names  of  thefe  birds  at  different 
times  and  ages  are ; fuch  as  are  above  three 
years  old  are  called  Runts,  thofe  above  two 
are  named  EriflTes,  and  thofe  of  the  firft  year, 
that  the  old  ones  bring  up,  are  called  Branchers ; 
thofe  that  are  new  flown  and  cannot  feed  them- 
felves  Pulhers,  and  thofe  that  are  bred  up  by 
hand  Neftlings. 

CANCELLIER,  a term  ufed  in  falconry, 
when  a light  flown  hawk  in  her  ftooping  turns 
two  or  three  times  upon  the  wing,  to  recover 
herfelf  before  Ihe  feizes. 

CANKER  IN  Hawks,  a diftemper  breed- 
ing in  the  throat  and  tongue,  proceeding  from 
foul  feeding. 

CANKER  IN  Horses,  is  a very  loathfome 
difeafe,  which  if  continued  long  uncured,  fo 
fefters  and  putrifies  the  part,  that  it  will  eat  to 
the  very  bone;  and  if  k happens  to  come 
upon  the  tongue,  will  eat  it  afunder  ; lighting 
upon  the  nofe,  it  devours  the  griftle  through, 
and  if  it  comes  upon  any  part  of  the  flelh,  it 
will  fret  and  gnaw  it  a great  breadth.  It  will 
be  eaflly  known,  for  the  places  where  it  is  will 
be  raw  and  bleed  much,  and  a white  feurf  will 
often  grow  upon  the  infedted  part. 

This  difeafe  may  be  caufed  many  ways, 
either  by  the  engendering  of  melancholy  and 
foul  blood  in  the  body,  by  unwholefome  meat, 
and  by  fome  Iharp  and  fait  humours,  proceed- 
ing from  cold  not  long  before  taken,  which 
will  render  his  breath  very  ftinking. 

When  his  difeafe  is  in  the  mouth,  it  will  be 
full  of  blifters,  and  the  beaft  will  not  be  able 
to  eat  its  provender. 

It  proceeds  from  crude,  undigefted  meat, 
ranknefs  of  food,  or  unnatural  heat  coming 
from  the  ftomach,  and  fometimes  from  cold 
taken  in  the  head;  where  the  rheum  binds 
upon  the  roots  and  kernels  of  the  tongue,  which 
has,  as  it  were,  ftrangled  and  made  ftraight  the 
paflfages  of  the  ftomach  : when  the  eyes  are,in- 
fedled  with  it,  which  proceeds  from  a rank 
blood,  defeending  from  the  head,  it  breeds  a 
little  worm  like  a pifmire,  that  grows  in  the 
corner  next  his  nofe,  and  it  will  eat  it  in 
time, 

It  may  be  known  by  the  great  and  fmall 
pimples  within  and  without  the  eyelids. 

The  cure  : there  are  many  things  in  general 
good  for  the  cure  of  this  diftemper,  in  any 
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part  of  a horfe’s  body,  but  more  particularly 
tor  that  in  the  mouth  and  nofe. 

Take  half  a pint  of  wlaite-wine,  the  quan- 
tity of  a walnut  of  roach  alum,  half  a fpoonful 
of  bay  fait,  one  fpoonful  of  Englifp  honey,  red 
fage,  rue,  rib-wort,  bramble  leaves,  of  each 
a like  quantity,  boil  them  in  the  white-wine 
till  one-fourth  part  be  confumed,  and  inje6t 
this  water  into  the  fore,  or  if  it  be  in  the  mouth, 
wafli  the  place  with  a clout  faftened  to  a flick, 
and  drefs  him  with  it  twice  a day  or  of- 
ten er.  Or, 

Take  the  juice  of  plantain,  as  much  vine- 
gar, and  the  fame  weight  of  the  powder  of 
alum,  and  anoint  the  fore  with  it  two  or  three 
times  a day.  Or, 

Reduce  a like  quantity  ‘of  ginger  and  alum 
to  a fine  powder,  mix  them  well  together  till 
they  are  like  a falve,  and  very  thick,  and 
anoint  the  part  after  it  has  been  very  well 
waftied  with  alum  water  and  vinegar.  Or, 

Take  half  a pound  of  alum,  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  honey,  columbine  and  fage  leaves,  of 
each  a handful ; boil  all  in  three  pints  of  run 
ning  water,  till  one  pint  be  corlfumed  ; this  is 
good  for  a canker  in  the  mouth  particularly, 
being  wafhed  with  it  morning  and  night.  Or, 

Take  white  vitriol  one  ounce,  diflblve  it  in 
a pint  of  water,  and  with  this  wafli  the  mouth 
two  or  three  times  a day.  Or, 

For  foul  ulcers,  and  to  make  the  hair  grow  ; 
take  a quart  of  tar,  put  to  it  half  a pound  of 
dear’s  greafe,  and  an  ounce  of  green  copperas, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  faltpetre,  two  ounces 
of  wax,  a quart  of  honey,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  rofin,  two  ounces  of  verdigrife,  and  a quart 
of  linfeed  oil;  boil  it  till  half  be  confumed, 
then  flrain  the  liquor  and  keep  it  clofe  in  a 
pot,  to  be  ufed  on  occafion,  warming  it  when 
you  apply  it  to  the  fore. 

CANKER  IN  UoGS ; a diflemper  that  feizes 
their  ears,  but  does  not  much  incommode 
them. 

The  cure;  take  two  ounces  of  foap,  the 
fame  quantity  of  oil  of  tartar,  fulphur,  fal- 
armoniac,  and  verdigrife,  incorporate  all  toge- 
ther with  vinegar  and  acqua-fortis,  with  this 
rub  the  parts  affedted  and  it  will  cure. 

CANNON  MOUTH  of  a Bitt,  is  a 
round  but  long  piece  of  iron,  confifling  fome- 
times  of  two  pieces  that  couple  and  bend,  in 
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the  middle,  and  fometimes  only  of  one  piece 
that  does  not  bend,  as  in  the  Cannon  mouth  a 
trompe. 

Cannon-mouths  of  all  forts  are  defigned  to 
keep  the  horfe'in  fubjedtion;  and  are  fo  con- 
tri  reef  that  they  rife  gradually  towards  the  mid- 
dle, and  afeend  towards  the  palate;  to  the  end 
that  the  void  fpace  left  underneath  may  give 
fome  liberty  to  the  tongue. 

CAPARASON,  OR  Horse  Cloth,  is  a 
fort  of  cover  for  a horfe. 

For  led  horfes  it  is  commonly  made  of  lin- 
nen  cloth,  bordereci  round  with  "woollen,  and 
enriched  with  the  arms  of  the  mafter  upon  the 
middle,  which  covers  the  croupe,  and  with 
two  cyphers  on  the  two  fides. 

The  caparafons  for  the  army  are  fometimes 
a great  bears  fkin,  and  thofe  for  flables  are  of 
Angle  buckram,  in  fummer,  and  of  cloth  in 
winter. 

- CAPELET,  a difeafe  in  horfes,  when  the 
tip  of  the  hock  is  moveable,  and  more  fwelled 
than  ordinary  ; when  it  is  fmall  it  does  no  great 
damage,  but  if  it  grow  large  it  will  be  painful, 
and  make  a horfe  lofe  his  belly. 

When  thefe  fwellings  are  obferved  in  their 
beginnings,  they  fliould  be  rubbed  with  refol- 
v^nts  and  repellents,  fuch  as  vinegar,  or  a 
mixture  of  vinegar  with  fpirit  of  wine  and 
camphor.  - 

CA'^ON,  a cock  chicken  gelded  as  foon  as 
left  by  the  dam,  that  being  the  beft  time,  if 
his  flones  be  come  down,  or  elfe  as  foon  as  he 
begins  to  crow.  Thev  are  of  two  ufes. 

The  one  is  to  lead  chickens,  ducklings, 
young  turkies,  pea-hens,  pheafants,  and  par- 
tridges, which  a capon  will  do  altogether  both 
naturally  and  kindly,  and  by  means  of  the 
largenefs  of  his  body  will  cover  and  brood 
thirty  or  thirty-five  of  them. 

Nay  he  will  lead  them  forth  more  fafelv, 
and  defend  them  much  better  againfl  kites  and 
buzzards  than  the  hen. 

Therefore  the  way  to  make  him  like  them, 
is  with  a fmall  fine  briar,  or  elfe  nettles  at 
night,  beat  and  fling  all  his  breafl  and  nether 
parts,  and  then  in  the  dark  to  put  the  chickens 
under  him,  the  warmth  of  which  will  take 
away  the  fmart,  and  induce  him  to  be  fond  of 
them. 

CAPRIOLES, 
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CAPRIOLES,  are  leaps  that  a horfe  makes 
in  the  fame  place  without  advancing,  in  inch 
a manner,  that  when  he  is  at  the  height  of  his 
leap,  he  }'erks  out  with  his  hinder  legs  even 
and  near.  It  is  the  moil;  difficult  of  all  the 
high  manage.  It  differs  from  croupadeS  in 
this,  that  in  a croirpade  the  horfe  does  not  fhow 
his  fhoes ; and  from  a balotadc  in  this,  that  in 
a balotade  he  does  not  yerk  out. 

Your  horfe  will  never  work  well  at  caprioles 
unlefs  you  put  him  between  two  pillars,  and 
teach  him  to  raife  firft  his  fore  quarters,  and 
then  his  hind  quarters,  while  his  fore  are  yet  in 
the  air,’  for  which  ends  you  muff  give  the  aids 
of  the  whip  and  the  poinfon. 

If  you  would  teach  your  horfe  to  make  ca- 
prioles, and  yerk  out  handfomly  with  his  hin- 
der feet,  ftay  and  help  with  your  hand,  and 
your  heels. 

This  leaping  horfe  takes  to  caprioles  him- 
felf,  for  he  makes  equal  leaps,  and  that  upon 
the  hand,  i.  c.  without  forcing  the  hand,  and 
refling  heavy  upon  the  bridle.  See  to  Yerk. 

CARACOL,  is  an  oblique  pille  or  tread 
traced  out  in  a femi-round,  changing  from  one 
hand  to  another,  without  oblerving  a regular 
sround. 

When  horfes  advance  to  charge  in  battle, 
they  fomerimes  ride  up  in  caracols,  to  perplex 
the  enemy,  and  make  them  doubtful  whether 
they  are  about  to  take  them  in  the  front,  or  in 
the  flank. 

Caracol  is  a SpaniJJo  word;  and  in  that  lan- 
guage fignifies  the  motion  that  a fquadron  of 
horle  make,  when  upon  an  engagement.  The 
firft  rank  has  no  fooner  fired  their  piftols,  but 
they  divide,  and  open  it  into  two  half  ranks, 
the  one  wheeling  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the 
left,  along  the  wings  of  the  body,  to  the  rear. 
Every  rank  obferves  the  fame  order  of  firing; 
and  turning  or  wheeling  from  the  front  to  the 
rear,  is  called  a caracoh 

To  caracol,  is  to  go  in  the  form  of  half 
rounds. 

CAREER:  this  word  fignifies  both  the 
ground  that  is  proper  for  the  manage  and 
courfe,  and  race  of  a horfe  that  does  not  go 
beyond  two  hundred  paces. 

This  barb  makes  a very  good  career^  from 
pacing  to  ftopping. 


This  EngUJIo  horfe  does  not  finlfh  his  ca- 
reer ; that  is,  does  not  finifli  his  courfe  with 
the  fame  fwiftnefs  ; and  does  not  move  fo 
ftrort  and  fwift  at  the  middle  and  end  as  at  the 
beginning. 

This  SpaniJJ)  horfe  is  fit  for  the  ring;  he  has 
a fhort  and  fwift  career,  and  holds  it  an  hun- 
dred paces. 

CARP,  is  generally  taken  for  the  queen  of 
frefii  water  fifti ; being  fubtle,  and  living 
longeft  of  all  fiffi  (excepting  the  eel)  out  of 
it’s  proper  element. 

Carp  and  loaches  are  obferved  to  breed  fe- 
veial  months  in  one  year,  which  pikes  and 
moft  other  fifti  do  not.  This  is  partly  proved 
by  tame  and  wild  rabits,  as  alfo  by  fome  ducks, 
which  will  lay  eggs  nine  of  the  twelve  months ; 
there  are  ducks  that  lay  not  longer  than  about 
one  month.  And  it  is  the  rather  to  be  be- 
lieved, becaufe  you  fhall  fcarce  or  never  take 
a m.ale  carp  vdthout  a melt,  or  a female,  with- 
out a roe  or  fpawn,  efpecially  all  the  fummer 
feafon  ; and  it  is  obferved,  that  they  breed 
more  naturally  in  ponds  than  in  running  wa- 
ters, if  they  breed  there  at  all ; thofe  that  live 
in  rivers,  are  taken  to  be  much  the  better 
meat. 

And  it  is  obferved,  that  carps  will  not  breed 
in  cold  ponds ; but  where  they  will  breed,  they 
breed  innumerably  ; Arijlotle  and  FUny  fay,  fix 
times  in  a year,  if  there  be  no  pikes  nor  pearch 
to  devour  their  fpawn.  It  is  call  upon  grafs, 
or  flags,  or  weeds,  and  lies  ten  or  twelve  days 
before  it  be  enlivened. 

The  carp,  if  he  hath  water  room  and  good 
feed,  will  grow  to  a great  bignefs  and  length. 

As  the  increafe  of  carps  is  wonderful  for 
their  number,  fo  there  is  not  a reafon  found 
out,  by  any,  why  they  fhould  breed  in  fome 
ponds,  and  not  in  others  of  the  fame  nature 
for  foil  and  all  other  circumftances ; and  as 
their  breeding,  fo  arc  their  decays  alfo  very 
myrterious;  I have  known  fixty  or  more  large 
carps  put  into  feveral  ponds  near  to  a houfe, 
where  by  reafon  of  the  flakes  in  the  ponds, 
and  the  owners  conftantly  being  near  to  them, 
it  was  impoffible  they  fhould  be  ftole  awa}-, 
and  when  he  has  after  three  or  four  years  emp- 
tied the  pond,  and'  expeCred  an  increafe  from 
them  by  breeding  young  ones ; he  having,  as 
the  rule  is,  put  in  three  melters  for  one  fpaw- 
N ner; 
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Eier;  anti  found  neither  a young  nor  old  carp 
remaining. 

Janus  Dubravius^  writ  a book  of  fifh  and  fi(b- 
ponds,  in  which  he  fays,  that  carps  begin  to 
fpawn  at  the  age  of  three  years,  and  continue 
to  do  fo  till  thirty  : he  fays  alfo,  that  in  the 
time  of  their  breedin-g,  which  is  in  lumraer, 
when  the  fun  hath  warmed  both  the  earth  and 
the  water,  and  fo  apted  them  alfo  for  genera- 
tion, that  then  three  or  four  male  carps  will 
follow  a female;  and  that  then  (lie  putting  on 
her  feeming  coynefs,  they  force  her  through 
weeds  and  flags,  where  fhe  lets  fall  her  eggs 
or  fpawn,  which  flicks  faft  to  the  weeds,  and 
then  they  let  fall  their  melt  upon  it,  and  it  be- 
comes in  a fliort  time  to  be  a living  fifli.  Jc  is 
thought  the  carp  does  this  feveral  months  in 
the  year,  and  many  believe  that  mofl  fifh  breed 
after  this  manner,  except  the  eel : and  it  has 
been  obferved,  that  when  the  fpawner  has 
weakened  herfelf  by  doing  that  natural  office, 
that  two  or  three  melters  have  helped  her 
from  off  the  weeds  by  bearing  her  up  on  both 
fides  and  guarding  her  into  the  deep. 

The  haunts  of  river  carp  are,  in  the  winter 
months,  the  broadeft  and  moft  quiet  parts  of 
the  river ; but  in  fummer  they  lie  in  deep 
holes,  nooks  and  reaches,  near  fome  fcour,  and 
under  roots  of  trees,  hollow  banks,  and  till 
they  are  near  rotting,  amongft  or  near  great 
beds  of  weeds,  flags  ^c. 

Pond  carp  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  faid 
to  have  any  haunts,  only  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
they  love  a fat  rich  foil,  and  never  thrive  in  a 
cold  hungry  water. 

Their  firft  fpawning  time  is  in  the  begining 
of  May. 

Baits  for  the  carp  are  all  forts  of  earth  and 
dunghill  worms,  flag-worms,  grafshoppers, 
though  not  at  top,  ox-brains,  the  pith  of  an 
ox’s  back-bone,  green  peas,  and  red  or  black 
cherries,  with  the  flones  taken  out. 

Fifh  with  flrong  tackle,  very  near  the  bot- 
tom, and  with  a fine  grafs  or  gut  next  the 
hook,  and  ufe  a goofe-quill  float.  Never  at- 
tempt to  angle  for  the  carp  in  a boat,  for  they 
will  not  come  near  it. 

It  is  faid  there  are  many  carp  in  the  Thames, 
weflward  of  London,  and  that  about  February 
they  retire  to  the  creeks  in  that  river;  in  fome 
of  which  many  above  two  feet  long  have  been 


taken  with  an  angle.  Anglers  Jure  Guide.  As 
carp  live  the  longeft  out  of  the  water  of  any 
fifh,  it  is  a common  pradice  in  riolland,  to 
keep  them  alive  for  three  weeks  or  a month, 
by  h anging  them  in  a cool  place,  with  wet 
mofs  in  a net,  and  feeding  them  with  bread 
and  milk. 

CARP-FISHING. 

A perfon  who  angles  for  a carp,  mnft  arm 
himfelf  with  abundance  of  patience,  becaufe 
of  its  extraordinary  fubtilty  and  policy  ; they 
always  chufe  to  lie  in  the  deepeft  places, 
either  of  ponds  or  rivers,  v/here  there  is  but  a 
fmall  running  ftream. 

Obferve,  that  they  will  feldom  bite  in  cold 
W'eather ; arid  you  cannot  be  either  too  early  or 
too  late  at  the  fport  in  hot  weather;  and  if  he 
bite  you  need  not  fear  his  hold,  for  he  is  one  of 
thefe  leather-mouthed  fifh,  that  have  their 
teeth  in  their  throat. 

Neither  mufl  you  forget.  In  angling  for  him, 
to  have  a flrong  rod  and  line ; and  fince  he  is 
fo  very  wary,  it  will  be  proper  to  entice  him, 
by  baiting  the  ground  with  a coarfe  pafle. 

He  feldom  refufes  the  red  worm  in  March, 
the  caddis  in  June,  nor  the  grafshopper  in 
June,  April  and  September. 

This  fifh  does  not  only  delight  in  worms, 
but  alfo  fweet  pafle ; of  which  there  is  great 
variety ; the  befl  is  made  up  of  hone3q  and 
fugar,  and  ought  to  be  thrown  into  the  water 
fome  hours  before  you  begin  to  angle ; neither 
will  fmall  pellets  thrown  into  the  water  two  or 
three  days  before,  be  the  worfe  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  efpecially  if  chicken’s  guts,  garbage,  or 
blood  mixed  with  bran  and  cow-dung  be  alfo 
thrown  in. 

But  more  particularly,  as  to  a pafle  very  pro- 
per for  this  ufe,  you  may  make  it  in  the  man- 
ner following : take  a fufficient  quantity  of 
flour,  and  mingle  it  with  veal,  cut  fmall, 
mixing  it  up  with  honey  ; then  pound  all  to- 
gether in  a mortar,  fo  long,  till  they  are  fo 
tough,  as  to  hang  upon  the  hook  without  wafli. 
ing  off. 

In  order  to  effedt  whlch^the  better,  mingle 
whitifh  wool  with  it;  and  if  jmu  keep  it  all  the 
year  round,  add  fome  white  wax,  and  clarified 
honey. 

Again, 
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Again,  if  you  flfh  with  gentles,  anoint 
them  with  honey,  and  put  them  on  your 
hook  with  a deep  fcarlet  thread  dipped  in 
the  honev,  which  is  a good  w^ay  to  deceive 
the  hdi. 

Konev  and  crumbs  of  white  bread  mixed 
together,  is  alfo  a very  good  pade. 

To  make  carp  fat,  and  very  large  : when 
your  pond,  in  April,  begins  to  grow  very  low 
in  water,  rake  all  the  fides  of  it  wdth  an  iron 
rake,  where  the  water  is  fallen  away ; then 
fow  hay-feeds  and  rake  it  well  ; by  this 
means,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  fummer,  there 
will  be  a good  growth  of  grafs ; w'hich,  when 
winter  comes,  and  the  pond  begins  to  rife  by 
rains,  it  will  overflow  that  grafs,  be  a feeding 
place  for  them,  and  make  them  exceeding 
fat.  As  for  the  way  of  taking  a carp  in  a 
muddy  pond,  fee  Tench. 

-In  taking  a carp  either  in  pond  or  river, 
if  the  angler  intends  to  add  profit  to  his  plea- 
fure,  he  raufi;  take  a peck  of  ale-grains,  and 
a good  quantity  of  any  blood,  and  mix  with 
the  grains,  baiting  the  ground  with  it  where 
he  intends  to  angle. 

This  food  will  wonderfully  attract  the 
fcale-fifli,  as  carp,  tench,  roach,  dace,  and 
bream. 

Let  him  angle  in  a morning,  plumbing  his 
ground,  and  angling  for  a carp  with  a firong 
line ; the  bait  mult  be  either  pafte,  or  a 
knotted  red-worm,  and  by  this  means  he  will 
have  fport  enough. 

CARRY  Lo  w ; a horfe  is  faid  to  carry 
low,  that  has  naturally  a foft,  ill-fliaped  neck; 
and  lowers  his  head  too  much. 

All  horfes,  that  arm  themfelves,  carry  low; 
but  a horfe  may  carry  low  without  arming  ; 
for  when  he  arms  himfelf,  his  neck  is  too 
fupple,  and  he  wants  to  evade  the  fubjedtion 
of  the  bridle  : and  w'hen  he  carries  low,  he 
has  his  neck  ill  placed,  and  ill-made. 

To  carry  well,  or  in  a becoming  poflure, 
is  faid  of  a horfe  whofe  neck  is  raifed,  or 
arched,  who  holds  his  head  high,  without 
conftraint,  firm,  and  well  placed. 

Tb  CARRY,  (with  Falconers)  is  a term 
ufed  of  a hawk ; who  is  faid  to  carry,  when 
fhe  flies  away  with  the  quarry. 

CARRYING,  (with  Hunters)  a term  ufed 
of  an  hare  ; of  which  when  flie  runs  on  rotten 


ground,  or  in  a frofl;  fometimes,  and  it  flicks 
to  her  feet,  the  huntfmen  fay,  flie  carries. 

CASTINGS,  (in  Falconry)  a term  by 
which  is  underflood  any  thing  that  is  given 
an  hawk,  to  cleanfe  and  purge  his  gorge. 

CASTING,  OR  OVER-THROWING  A HoRSE  ; 
the  way  to  do  this,  is  to  bring  him  upon 
fome  even  ground,  that  is  fmooth  and  foft, 
or  in  the  barn,  upon  ftraw  ; when  take  a 
long  rope,  double  it,  and  eaft  a knot  a yard 
from  the  bow ; put  the  bow  about  his  neck, 
and  the  double  rope  betwixt  his  fore-legs, 
about  his  hinder  pafterns,  and  under  his  fet- 
locks ; when  you  have  done  this,  flip  the 
ends  of  the  rope  underneath  the  boyv  of  his 
neck,  and  draw  them  quick,  and  they  will 
overthrow  him ; then  make  the  ends  faft, 
and  hold  down  his  head,  under  w'hich  you 
muft  always  be  fure  to  have  a quantity  of 
flraw. 

If  you  would  brand  a horfe  on  the  but- 
tock, or  do  any  thing  about  his  hinder  legs, 
that  he  may  not  flrike,  take  up  his  contrary 
fore -leg;  and  when  you  brand  him,  take  care 
that  the  iron  be  red  hot,  and  that  the  hair 
be  both  feared  away  and  the  flefla  fcorched  in 
every  place,  before  you  let  him  go. 

CASTING-NET  : there  are  two  forts  of 
thefe  fifliing  nets,  but, much  alike  in  ufe  and 
manner  of  cafting  out,  wherein  the  whole  fldll 
of  the  working  confifts.  For  the  figure,  fee  the 
plates  III.  and  IV. 

When  this  net  is  exadfly  thrown  out,  no- 
thing efcapes  it,  bringing  all  away  within  its 
extent,  as  well  weeds,  flicks,  ana  fuch  like 
trafla;  but  it  is  thereby  often  broke,  where- 
fore you  muft  be  careful  on  what  bottom  you 
caft  it,  and  how  it  is  cafl  off,  that  the  net 
may  fpread  itfelf  in  its  due  dimenfions. 

Draw  a loop,  S,  Plate  IV.  Fig.  i.  of  the 
main  cord,  over  your  left  arm,  and  grafp, 
w'itli  your  left  hand,  all  the  net  from  T to 
V,  about  three  feet  from  the  bottom,  where 
the  leads  hang,  and  let  the  leads  juft  reft  on 
the  ground  : with  your  right  hand  take  up 
about  a third  part,  as  from  D to  L,  and  call 
it  over  your  left  flioulder,  like  a cloak : then 
take  another  third  part,  from  A to  I in  your 
right  hand,  and  let  the  refidue  remain  hang- 
ing down  ; when  you  have  done  this,  fland 
upright,  and  being  at  the  place  where  you 
N 2 intend 
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intend  to  caft  it  off,  incline  yourfelf  firjd,  a 
little  towards  the  left  hand,  that  you  may  af- 
terwards fwing  yourfelf  about  to  the  right 
with  the  greater  agility,  and  then  let  the  net 
launch  out  into  a pond  ; but  take  care  that 
the  threads,  or  mefiies  of  the  net  be  not  en- 
tangled with  your  buttons,  left  you  be  in 
danger  of  being  drawn  in  after  it. 

CASTREL,  7 a kind  of  hawk,  which  much 

KASTREL,  \ refembles  the  lanner  in 
ftrape,  but  as  to  ftze  it  is  like  the  hobby : her 
game  is  the  growfe,  fhe  will  alfo  kill  a par- 
tridge : but  yet  is  a bird  of  a very  cowardly 
nature,  a flow  goer  aforehead,  and  therefore 
not  much  in  ufe. 

CAT  is  a beaft  of  prey,  even  the  tame  one  ; 
and  faid  to  be  of  three  kinds,  i.  The  tame 
cat.  2.  The  wild  wood  cat,  3.  The  mountain 
cat.  The  tame  or  domeftic  cat  is  diverfified 
with  an  almoft  infinite  variety  of  colours  and 
ftreaks;  but  the  natural  colour,  in  a wild 
ftate,  is  a brown  tawney,.  variegated  with 
ftreaks  of  a whitifh  colour.  In  France  the 
cats  are  of  a blueilh  lead-colour,  and  in  the 
north  of  Europe  they  are  all  over  white. 

All  which  are  of  one  nature,  pretty  much 
of  the  fame  ftiape,  but  differ  in  fize ; the 
wild  cat  being  much  larger  than  the  tame, 
and  the  mountain  cat  is  larger  than  the  wild 
cat. 

The  tame  cat  is  a creature  fubtle  and  watch- 
ful, very  familiar  and  loving  to  mankind,  and 
an  enemy  to  rats,  mice,  fsfr.  which  it  feizes 
on  as  its  prey. 

Thefe  animals  ufually  generate  by  making 
a great  yawling  or  crying;  go  fifty-fix  days, 
.or  eight  weeks,  with  young  ; bring  forth  fe- 
veral  at  a time  ; they  Cover  their  excrements, 
and  love  to  keep  their  old  habitations.  See 
Pole-Cat. 

CATARACT,  is  a malady  in  the  eyes  of 
an  hawk  not  eafily  removed  ; and  fometimes 
incurable,  when  it  is  too  thick  and  of  a long 
continuance. 

It  proceeds  from  grofs  humours  in  the  head, 
which  frequently  do  not  only  dim,  but  ex- 
tinguifh  the  fight ; and  fometimes  the  hood 
is  the  caufe  of  this  mifehief. 

1 he  cure  is  to  be  effedted,  by  fcouring 
her  two  or  three  days  with  aloes  or  agaric  : 
then  take  the  powder  of  wafhed  aloes,  finely 


beaten,  one  fcruple,  and  two  fcruples  of  fugar- 
candy;  mingle  thefe  together,  and  with  a 
quill  blow  it  into  the  hawk’s  affeded  eye  three 
or  four  times  a day. 

This  is  the  gentleft,  and  moft  fovereign 
medicine  of  any  yet  known  ; but  if  this  will 
not  do,  you  muft  ufe  ftronger  remedies,  as 
the  juice  of  celandine  roots,  bathing  their 
eyes  often  with  warm  rofe-water,  in  which 
the  feed  of  fenugreek  has  been  boiled. 

CATARACTS  (in  Farriery)  are  alfo  cal- 
led moon-eyes,  and  lunatic-eyes.  About  the 
age  of  five  or  fix,  the  fymptoms  of  a lippi- 
tude  come  on  ; they  continue  to  come  and 
go.  while  the  cataradt  ripens,  which  is  ufually 
two  years ; at  this  time  all  pain  in,  and  run- 
ning from  the  eyes  abates,  and  the  horfe  o-oes 
blind.  ■ 

Sometimes  the  cataradt  forms  itfelf  without 
any  preceding  lippitude;  it  is  then  called  a 
dry  cataradt : in  this  cafe  the  eye  is  not  fliut 
up  with  the  fwelling,  but  it  appears  cloudy, 
and  the  horfe  cannot  fee  very  diftindtly. 

Sometimes  the  eye  appears  funk,  and  as  if 
it  was  wafting;  then  the  cataradt  is  ufually  a 
long  time  in  forming,  and  the  other  eye,  for 
the  moft  part,  continues  good,  though,  in 
other  inftances,  when  one  eye  goes,  the  other 
foon  follows. 

Cataradts  are  of  diiTerent  colours ; fome  are 
whitifli  ; others  are  of  a pearl  blue ; and 
fometimes  they  have  a greenifti  caft.  To 
difeover  this  diforder  before  it  is  ripe,  lay 
your  finger  on  the  eye-lid,  and  rub  it  over 
the  eye ; then  immediately  look  into  the  pu- 
pil, and  the  cataradt  will  feem  to  have  loft 
its  place. 

The  cataradt  once  formed  is  never  cured, 
except  depreffing  or  extradting  it  be  called 
a cure ; but  this  operation  hath  not  yet  been 
attempted  on  the  eye  of  any  horfe.  This 
difeafe  confifts  in  a thickening  or  opacity 
of  the  membrane  of  the  chryftalline  humour, 
by  which  the  rays  of  light  are  prevented 
from  paffing  fo  as  to  anfwer  the  ends  of, 
vifion. 

All  that  feems  poffibly  ufeful  towards  a 
cure,  is  when  the  lippitude  begins  to  difeover 
iti'elf,  to  remove  it  with  all  poffible  fpeed', 
and  by  every  preventive  method  to  guard 
againft  its  return. 
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CATERPILLARS,  are  too  generally 
known  to  be  deftrudit-ve  to  almofc  all  vege- 
tables and  flowers,  but  their  numerous  in- 
creafe  on  trees  may  be  prevented  by  gather- 
ing them  off  in  winter,  taking  away  the 
prickets  that  cleave  to  the  branches,  and 
throwing  them  in  the  fire. 

Another  method  is  to  rub  tar  round  the 
bottom  of  your  tree:  then  putting  a number 
of  ants  in  a bag,  hang  them  fo  that  they 
may  touch  the  body  of  the  tree.  The  tar 
will  prevent  the  ants  from  getting  down,  and 
thus  they  will  devour  the  caterpillars,  for 
want  of  other  food. 

To  deftroy  caterpillars  on  cabbages,  and 
coleworts,  fome  people  f]irinkle  fait  water 
over  them and  this  is  often  found  to  be 
effedlual;. 

They  may  be  driven  away  by  firewing  fig- 
afhes  over  them  ; but  if  this  does  not  anfwer, 
mix  an  equal  quantity  of  lees  of  oil,  and  the 
urine  of  an  ox,  boil  them  together,  and  when 
cold,  fprinkle  it  on  the  herbs  and  plants,  and 
it  will  deftroy  them.  Some  kill  them  by 
fprinkling  the  trees  or  plants  with  water  in 
which  field  crabs  have  been  fteeped,  after  be- 
ing bruifed.  Brimftone  burnt  among  the  trees, 
will  alfo  deftroy  them-.  Gardeners  fbake  them 
off  their  plants  in  a morning ; for  they  will 
readily  fall  before  they  have  recovered  from 
the  cold  of  the  night.  An  eafy  method  of 
catching  caterpillars,  is  to  bind  wifps  of  hay 
or  ftraw  about  your  trees. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  caterpillars,,  but 
the  inoft  hurtful  are  the  wolf  and  calender- 
worm,  which  conceal  themfelves  m the  hearts 
of  the  flower-buds,  clofing  them  up,  fo  that 
the  leaves  cannot  difplay  themfelves,  and 
totally  deftroying  them  : the  trees,  which  are 
early  blowers,  appear  as  if  they  had  been 
finged  by  lightening  thofe  that  blow  late  are 
lefs  liable  to  be  thus  infedled.. 

To  kill  caterpillars,  and  other  hurtful  in- 
fects, take  one  ounce  of  affafoetida,  and  three 
ounces  of  wormwood  ; fteep  and  break  them  ; 
boil  the  whole  in  four  pails  of  water,  in  die 
open  air,  becaufe  the  Imell  is  offenfive. 
When  they  are  boiled,  ftrain  the  ingredi- 
ents through  a linen  cloth,  and  ufe  the  li 
quor,  when  cold,  at  pleafure,  before  the 
buds  are  opened,  and  the  tree,  will  not  be  in- 


jured. You  may  likewife  add  coloquintida, 
tobacco-ftalks,  wild  vines,  and  feveral  other 
ingredients  of  a fimilar  quality.. 

CAl'TLE.  A colledlive  name  importing 
all  quadrupeds,  ufed  either  in  tilling  the 
o;round,  or  for  the  food  of  man.  Under  cat- 
tie  fome  include  all  quadrupeds  which  affo- 
ciate,  or  go  in  herds,  as  flreep,  oxen,  hogs, 
horles,  dfr.  Others  define  cattle  to  be  ail 
tame  animals  which  graze  : cattle  are  fome- 
tiuvjs  divided  into  great,  compreh.ending 
oxen,  bulls,  cows,  calves,  horfes,  fffr.  and 
' fmall,  including  flieep,  lambs,  goats,  fffc. 
Black  Cattle  implies  all  of  the  ox  kind. 

For  the  preiervation  of  thefe  cattle  in  per- 
fect health,  it  is  ncceffitry  to  bleed  the  young 
and  lufty,  and  generally  all  forts,  except 
calves,  twice  a year  ; that  is,  at  the  fpring 
and  fa!!,  the  moon  being  in  any  of  the  lower 
figns,  and  alfo  to  give  them  to  drink  the- 
pickle  of  olives,  mixed  with  a head,  of  gar- 
lic, bruifed;,  and  for  the  calves,  be  careful 
they  go  not  too  foon  to  grafs,  and  no  danger 
is  to  be  feared ; but  notwithftanding  every 
precaution,  c.rtle  in  general  are  liable  to  fe- 
veral difeafes,  fuch  as  a fever,  confumption, 
fturdy,  difeafes,  in  the  eyes  and  mouth, 
all  which  are  treated  of  in  Farriery,  and  un- 
der the  titles,  HORSES,  DISEASES,  fsL 

CAVALIER.  One  that  underftands  horfes, 
and  is  pratfiifed  in  the  art  of  riding  them. 

CAVEZONj  a fort  of  nofe-band,  either 
of  ii'on,.  leather,  or  wood,  fometimes  flat,  at 
^ther  tim.es  hollow  or  twifled,  put  on  the 
nofe  of  a horfe,  to  wring  it,  and  fo  forward 
, the  fuppling  and  breaking  of  the  horfe.  An 
iron  cavefon  is  a femi-circle  or  band  of  irorv, 
confining  of  two  or  three  pieces  jointed  by 
hinges,  and  mounted  with  a head-ttall,  a 
throat-band,  and  two  ftraps  or  reins  with 
three  rings ; one  rein  paffes  through  the  mid- 
dle ring.  When  we  mean  to  make  a horfe 
walk  round  a pillar,  through  the  two  fide 
rings  we  pafs  the  two  reins,  which  the  rider 
holds  in  his  hand,  or  makes  faft  to  the  fad- 
dle,  in  order  to  keep  the  horfe’s  head  in  fub- 
jedion, 

CAUTING-IRON,  an  iron  with  which, 
farriers  lear  thole  parts  of  a horfe  that  re- 
quire burning. 
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CAWKING-TIME,  (m  Falconry)  a hawk's 
tread  ing-time. 

CHACK,  OR  BEAT  UPON  THE  Hand  j a 
horfe  is  faid  to  chack,  or  upon  the 

hand,  w'hcn  bis  head  is  not  ileady  ; but  he 
tofles  up  his  nofe,  and  drakes  it  all  ot  a fud- 
den,  to  avoid  the  fubjedtion  of  the  bridle. 
In  order  to  fix  and  fecure  his  head,  you  need 
only  to  put  under  his  nofe-band  a fmall  fiat 
band  of  iron  bent  archwife,  which  anfwcrs 
to  a martingale. 

A CHACE,')  is  a fiation  for  wild  beads 

A CHASE,!  of  the  forefl : from  which 
it  differs  in  this  refpedt ; that  it  may  be  in 
the  pofleflion  of  a fubjedt,  which  a foreft,  in 
its  proper  and  true  nature  cannot ; neither  is 
it  commonly  fo  large,  nor  endowed  with  fo 
many  liberties,  at  the  courts  of  attachment, 
fwain-mote,  juftice  feat  of  eyre,  &c.  On  the 
other  hand,  a chace  differs  from  a park,  for 
that  it  is  of  a larger  compafs,  having  a great 
variety  of  game,  and  more  overfeers,  or 
keepers.  For  beaft  of  the  chace  and  the  terms 
ufed,  fee  the  article  Terms. 

fort  of  Chace  is  moft  proper  f.rji  to  train  a 
hunting  horfe  to. 

Some  would  have  a horfe  that  is  deftgned 
either  for  a buck  hunter  or  fox-hunter,  to  be 
ufed  at  firft  and  trained  up  in  that  fort  of 
exercife ; others  are  of  opinion,-  that  thofe 
chaces  are  too  violent  for  a young  horfe,  and 
therefore  chufe  to  train  him  after  harriers  ; 
which  laft  feems  the  mofl’eligible. 

As  for  the  ftag,  buck,  and  hind,  there  is 
not  much  difference  in  the  hunting  of  them  ; 
fo  that  the  inconveniencies  from  each  chace, 
are  in  a manner  the  fame  : for  which  fo- 
ever  you  hunt,  it  is  either  in  covert  or  at 
force. 

If  a deer  be  hunted  in  a park,  they  ufually 
chufe  the  moft  woody  parts  of  it,  as  a refuge 
from  the  purfuits  of  their  enemies;  wdiich  is 
both  unpleafant  to  the  rider,  and  troublefome 
to  the  horfe,  to  follow  the  dogs  through  the 
thick  bufhes ; and  befides,  in  parks  the 
ground  is  ufually  full  of  mole-banks,  trenches, 
^c.  which  is  dangerous  for  a young  horfe  to 
gallop  on,  till  he  has  attained  to  fome  per- 
tedion  in  his  ftroke. 


But  if  they  be  turned  out  of  the  park,  and 
hunted  at  force,  you  will  find,  that  as  foon 
as  you  have  unharboured  or  rouzed  them, 
they  will  immediately  make  out  end-ways 
before  the  hounds,  five  or  fix,  nay  fometiines 
ten  miles  ; they  following  in  full  cry,  fo 
fwiftly,  that  a horfe  muft  be  compelled  to 
run  up  and  down  hill  without  any  intermif- 
fion ; leaping  hedge,  ditch,  and  dale;  na}% 
often  croffing  rivers  to  the  great  danger  of 
the  rider,  as  well  as  of  the  horfe.  So  that 
it  fliould  feem  altogether  improper  to  put  a 
young  horfe  to  fuch  violent  labour  at  the  firfl, 
till  he  hath  been  inured  to  hard  fervice  by 
practice  and  degrees. 

And  befides,  the  feafon  for  thefe  chaces  be- 
ginning about  Midfummer , and  ending  at  i/e- 
lyrood-tide,  is  a part  of  the  year  in  which  the 
fun’s  heat  is  exceffive ; that  befides  the  fwift- 
nefs  and  violence  of  this  chace,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  cracking  his  wind,  and  burfting  his 
belly  ; (and  the  ftraining  of  his  limbs  by  fuch 
defperate  riding,  and  creating  in  a young 
horfe  a loathfomenefs  to  his  labour,  by  un- 
dergoing fuch  violent  and  unufual  fervice;) 
the  fun’s  e^tceffive  heat  docs  fo  fcorch  the 
earth,  that  a violent  chace  would  hazard  the 
melting  of  his  greafe  : and  the  weight  of  the 
rider,  by  reafon  of  the  hardnefs  of  the  ground, 
would  occafion  foundering,  fplints,  and  windr- 
galls  ; infomuch  that  in  a fhort  time  the  horfp 
would  be  ufelefs. 

Elorfes  employed  in  this  violent  exercife, 
fliould  be  fuch  as  have  been  trained  to  hunt- 
ing by  long  yiractice  and  experience. 

Young  horfes,  (fays  the  Duke  of  NewcaJHe) 
being  as  fubjedl  to  difeafes  as  young  children  : 
therefore  he  advifes,  that  any  man  that  would 
buy  an  horfe  for  ufe  in  his  oidinary  occa- 
fions,  as  for  journies,  hawking,  or  hunting, 
fhould  never  buy  a horfe  till  the  mark  be  out 
of  his  mouth  ; and  if  he  be  found  of  wind, 
limb,  and  fight,  he  will  laft  ^ eight  or  nine 
years,  with  good  keeping,  and  never  fail  you  : 
and  therefore  (he  adds)  1 am  always  ready  to 
buy  for  fuch  purpofes  an  old  nag,  of  fome 
huntfman  or  falconer,  that  is  found,  and  that 
is  the  ufeful  nag:  for  he  gallops  on  all 
grounds,  leaps  over  hedges  and  ditches;  and 
fuch  an  one  will  not  fail  you  in  your  journey, 
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or  any  where,  and  is  the  only  nag  of  life  for 
pleafure  or  journey. 

The  next  chace  is  that  of  the  fox  : which 
although  it  is  a recreation  much  in  ufe,  and 
highly  applauded  by  the  generality  of  the  no- 
bility, and  gentry,  yet  is  inconvenient  for  the 
training  of  a young  horfe  ; it  being  fwift  with- 
out refpite,  and  of  a long  continuance  too  ; both 
which  are  diftafteful  to  the  horfe:  but  the 
greatefl  inconvenience  that  happens  to  a horfe 
in  this  cafe  is,  that  when  a fox  is  unkennelled, 
he  feldom  or  never  betakes  himfelf  to  a cham- 
paigne  country,  but  remains  in  the  flrongeft 
coverts  and  thickeft  w^oods : fo  that  a l>orfe  can 
have  but  little  pleafure  in  accompanying  the 
hounds,  without  running  the  rifk  of  being  flub- 
bed, or  fome  fuch  dangerous  accidents. 

The  fitteft  horfes  for  this  chace,  are  horfes 
of  great  ftrength  and  ability  : this  chace  begin- 
ning at  Chriji-nias,  which  is  the  w^orfl  time  for 
riding,  and  ends  at  La^j)-day,  when  the  ground 
is  heft  for  it. 

The  next  chace  is  the  otter;  which  is  not 
convenient  for  a horfe,  becaufe  he  that  will 
truly  purfue  this  amphibious  animal,  mud 
often  fwim  his  horfe,  to  the  equal  hazard  both 
of  the  rider  and  the  horfe. 

The  hare,  therefore,  is  the  bed  chace  both 
for  pleafure  and  delight. 

It  is  indeed  fwift,  and  of  fome  endurance, 
like  that  of  the  fox,  but  far  more  pleafant  to 
the  horfe,  becaufe  hares  commonly  run  the 
champagne  country  : and  the  feent  not  being 
fo  hot  as  that  of  the  fox,  the  dogs  are  oftener 
at  default,  and  by  that  means  the  horfe  has 
many  fobs:  by  which  means,  he  recovers  his 
wind,  and  regains  ftrength. 

This  chace  begins  at  Michaelmas,  and  lafts 
till  the  end  of  February. 

The  beft  dogs  to  bring  a horfe  to  perfeftion 
of  wind,  and  fpeed,  are  fleet  northern  hounds ; 
for  they,  by  means  of  their  hard  running,  will 
draw  him  up  to  that  extraordinary  fpeed,  that 
he  will  not  have  time  to  loiter ; and  by  con- 
tinual pradtice,  wdll  be  inured  and  habituated 
to  the  violence  of  their  fpeed,  that  in  a Ihort 
time  he  wnll  be  able  to  ride  on  all  forts  of 
ground,  and  be  at  fuch  command  upon  the 
hand,  that  he  will  ftrike  at  what  rate  you 
pleafe : and  three  quarters  fpeed  will  be  lefs 
troublefome  to  him  than  a Canterbury  gallop. 


This  may  probably  be  one  of  the  reafons 
why  your  northern  breeders,  for  the  generality, 
excel  thofe  of  the  fouth  ; fince  the  fpeed  of 
their  hounds  contributes  much  to  the  excel- 
lence of  their  horfes,  and  renders  them  able 
to  endure  a tour  mile  courie  without  fobs; 
which  fome  horfemen  call  running. 

CHAF-FINCH,  a tinging  bird  that  takes 
it’s  name  from  it’s  delight  in  chaiT;  and  by 
fome  admired  for  its  fong,  though  it  has  not 
much  pleafantnefs,  or  fweernefs  in  it. 

'I'hey  are  caught  in  plenty  in  fliglit  time; 
but  their  nefts  are  rarely  found,  though  thev 
build  in  hedges  and  trees  of  all  forts,  and  make 
them  of  mofs  and  wool,  or  any  thing  almoft 
they  can  gather  up : they  have  young  ones 
twice  or  thrice  a year,  vrhich  are  feldom  bred 
from  the  neft,  as  being  a bird  not  apt  to  take 
another  bird’s  fong,  nor  to  whiftle ; fo  that  it 
is  beft  to  leave  the  old  ones  to  bring  them  up- 

The  EJfex  finches  are  generally  allowed  to 
be  the  beft  fort,  both  for  length  of  fong  and 
variety,  they  ending  with  feveral  notes  that 
are  verry  pretty. 

It  is  an  hardy  bird,  and  will  live  almoft 
upon  any  feeds,  none  coming  amifs  to  him  ; 
and  he  is  feldom  fubjeft  to  any  difeafe,  as  the 
canary-bird  and  linnet  are  ; but  he  will  be  very 
ioufy,  if  not  fprinkled  with  a little  wine,  two 
or  three  times  a month. 

CHALLENGED  COCK-FIGHT,  is  gene- 
rally to  meet  with  ten  ftaves  of  cocks,  and  to 
make  one  of  them  twenty-one  battles,  (more 
or  lefs)  the  odd  battle  to  have  the  maftery. 

CHALLENGING,  [hunting  term]  is  ufed 
of  hounds  and  beagles,,  when  at  firft  finding 
the  feent  of  their  game,  they  prefently  open 
and  cry:  the  huntfmen  then  fay,,  they  chal- 
lenge. 

CHANFRIN,  is  the  fore-part  of  a horfe’s 
head  extending  from  under  the  ears,  along  the 
interval,  between  the  eye-brows,  down  to  his 
nofe. 

CHANFRAIN-BLANCE.  See  Star,  or 
Blase. 

CHANGE  A Horse,  or  change  FIand  ; 
is  to  turn  or  bear  the  horfe’s  head  from  one 
hand  to  the  other,  from  the  right  to  the  left, 
and  from  the  left  to  the  right. 

You  Ihould  never  change  your  horfe,  with- 
out puflaing  him  for  .vard  upon  the  turn  ; and 
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rfcer  the  turn,  pufli  him  on  ftralght,  in  order  : 
to  a flop. 

This  horfe  changes  from  the  right  with  an 
ugly  grace.  See  Entire,  Nails  Walk,  and 
a Passade  of  live  times. 

CHANNEL  OF  a Horse,  is  the  hollow  be- 
tween the  two  bars,  or  the  nether  jaw  bones,  ■ 
in  which  the  tongue  is  lodged  ; for  this  purpofe 
it  Ihould  be  large  enough,  that  it  be  not  preffed 
with  the  bitt  mouth,  which  Ihould  have  a li- 
berty in  the  middle  of  it. 

CHAPE,  [with  hunters]  the  tip  at  the  end 
of  a fox’s  tail ; fo  called  as  the  tall  itfelf  is 
termed  breach,  drag,  or  brulh. 

CHAPELET,  a couple  of  ftirrup- 
leatliers,  mounted  each  of  them  with  a ftirrup, 
and  jointed  at  top  in  a fort  of  leather  buckle, 
■called  the  head  of  the  chapelet,  by  which  they 
are  made  fall  to  the  pommel  of  the  faddle, 
after  being  adjufted  to  the  rider’s  length  and 
bare  : they  are  ufed,  to  avoid  the  trouble  of 
taking  up  or  letting  down  the  ftirrups,  every 
time  that  a gentleman  mounts  on  a different 
horfe  and  faddle,  and  to  fupply  the  want  in 
the  academy  faddle,  which  have  no  flirrup  to 
them. 

CHAPERON,  OF  A Bitt-mouth,  is  a 
word  only  ufed  for  fcatch-mouths,  and  all 
others  that  are  not  cannon-mouths,  fignifying 
the  end  of  the  bitt  that  joins  to  the  branch, 
juft  by  the  banquet. 

In  fcatch-mouths  the  chaperon  is  round,  but 
in  others  it  is  oval;  and  the  fame  part  that  in 
fcatched,and  other  mouths,  is  called  chaperon, 
is  in  cannon-mouths  called,  froncean. 

The  RED  CHAR  is  the  umbla  minor  of 
Gcfner  and  other  authors,  and  is  known  in 
wales  by  the  name  of  Torgoch  The  body  of 
this  fifli  is  of  a longer  and  more  flender  make 
than  that  of  a trout,  for  one  of  about  eight 
inches  long  was  no  more  than  an  inch  and  an  half 
broad.  The  back  is  of  a grccnifh  olive,  Ipot- 
ted  with  white.  The  belly,  about  the  breadth 
of  half  an  inch,  is  painted  with  red,  in  fome  of 
a more  lively,  in  others  of  a paler  colour,  and 
in  fome,  efpecially  the  female,  it  is  quite 
white.  The  fcales  are  fmall,  and  the  lateral 
lines  ftraight.  The  mouth  is  wide,  the  jaws 
pretty  equal,  unlefs  the  lower  be  a little  fharper 
and  more  protuberant  than  the  upper;  the 
lower  part  of  the  fins  are  of  a vermilion  dye. 


I The  gills  are  quardruple,  and  it  has  teeth  both 
-in  the  jaws  and  on  the  tongue ; in  the  upper 
jaw  there  is  a double  row  of  them.  The 
fwimming-bladder  is  like  that  of  a trout;  the 
liver  is  not  divided  into  lobes,  the  gall-bladder 
is  large,  the  Ipleen  fmall  and  biackifli,  the 
■ heart  triangular,  and  the  eggs  of  the  fpawn 
large  and  round. 

The  flefh  is  imore  foft  and  tender  than  that 
of  a trout,  and  when  boiled  can  fcarcely  be 
allow'ed  to  be  red.  It  is  in  the  higheft  efteeni 
where  known,  and  in  Wales  is  accounted  the 
chief  difli  at  the  tables  of  people  of  fafliion. 

The -only  place  in  England  w'here  this  fifh  is 
taken  is  Winander-Meer ; but  in  Wales  it  is  to 
be  had  in  five  different  places,  namely,  Lan- 
berris,  LHn  Umber,  Feftiniog  and  Bettus,  in 
CarnarvQnfliire,  and  near  Caffageddor  in  Me- 
rionethfliire.  In  this  laft  county  they  are 
fmaller  than  in  the  former,  and  are  taken  in 
October ; but  in  Carnarvonlhire,  in  one  of  the 
lakes  they  are  caught  in  November,  in  another 
in  December,  and  in  the  third  in  January,  and 
when  the  fifhing  in  one  ends  they  begin  in 
another. 

They  fwim  together  in  flioals,  and  though 
they  appear  on  the  furfaccof  the  water  in  fum- 
mer-time,  yet  they  will  not  fuffer  themfelves 
to  be  taken  either  'v\dth  the  angle  or  with  nets. 
Therefore  the  only  feafon  for  fifhing  is  when 
they  refort  to  the  fliallow  parts  of  the  lake  in 
order  to  fpawn.  At  thefe  times  they  fet  tram- 
mel-nets baited,  and  leave  them  for  whole 
days  and  nights,  into  which  the  filh  enter  of 
their  own  accord. 

Some  have  doubted  whether  the  Welch  and 
Englifh  fifh  are  of  the  fame  kind  or  not,  but 
Mr.  Ray  thinks  there  is  no  room  to  make  it  a 
doj-ibr.  The  Welch  name  Torgoch  fignifies  a 
red  belly,  w'hich  diftinguifhes  the  red  char 
properly  enough.  The  gilt  char  is,  indeed,  a 
quite  different  fpecies,  and  is  above  twice  as 
fmall  as  the  red.  The  belly  of  the  former  is 
of  a filver  colour,  the  flefli  is  red,  and  the  back 
is  fpotted  with  black;  whereas  the  belly  of  the 
other  is  red,  the  flefli  white  apd  the  fpots  on 
the  back  white  likewife.  And  though  fome 
fifliermen  fay  they  only  differ  in  lex,  and  would 
have  the  red  to  be  males  and  the  white  fe- 
males, yet  it  is  as  plain  as  can  be  that  they  are 
of  a diftindt  fpecies ; and  notwithftanding  the 
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red  are  fo  lirge,  the  white  are  more  valuable, 
and  the  flefli  is  more  delicate.  Thefe  of  this 
meer  are  only  taken  in  the  winter-time  as  well 
as  thofe  in  Wales,  for  in  fummer  they  will  get 
over  the  tops  of  the  nets,  and  make  their 
efcape.  Dr.  Leigh  affirms,  that  the  char  is 
found  in  Coningfton-Meer  in  Lancashire,  which 
from  what  he  fays  of  the  fize  mull  be  the  red 
char. 

CHARBON,  (h  e.  coal)  is  an  obfolete 
French  word;  fignifying  that  little  black  fpot, 
or  mark,  that  remains  after  a large  fpot,  in  the 
cavity  of  the  corner  teeth  of  a horfe,  about  the 
feventh  or  eighth  year,  when  the  cavity  fills, 
and  the  tooth,  being  fmooth  and  equal,  is  faid 
to  be  raifed. 

CHARGE,  is  a preparation  of  an  ointment, 
of  the  conliftence  of  a thick  decodfion,  applied 
to  the  fhoulders,  fplaits,  inflammations,  and 
■fprains  of  horfe s. 

The  parts  affedled  are  rubbed  and  chafed 
with  this  compofition,  after  which  you  > may 
cover  them  with  finking  paper,  if  you  will. 

Charges  are  made  two  ways,  viz.  either  with 
emmiellures,  i.  e.  a mixture  of  honey,  turpen- 
tine, fuet,  and  other  drugs;  or  with  remolade, 
which  is  a mixture  of  the  lees  of  wine  with  the 
drugs  of  emmiellure. 

Farriers  confound  the  names  of  charge  em- 
miellures and  remolade,  and  indifferently  ufe 
one  for  the  other. 

CHASTISEMENTS,  or  corrections  ; 
are  thefe  fevere  and  rigorous  effedfs  of  the 
aids  ; for  when  the  aids  are  given  with  feve- 
;rity,  they  become  puniffiments. 

CHAUSSE  Trop-haut  ; a white  footed 
horfe  is  faid  to  be  Inch,  when  the  white  runs 
too  high  upon  the  legs. 

CHECK,  [in  Falconry]  a term  tifed  of  a 
hawk  when  fhe  forfakes  her  proper  game,  to 
fly  at  pyes,  crows,  rooks,  or  the  like,  crofling 
■ her  in  her  flight. 

CHEST-TRAPS,  a kind  of  boxes  or  traps, 
■iifed  to  take  pole-cats,  ficchets,  martens,  and 
the  like  vermin,  that  are  injurious  to  warrens, 
dove-houfes,  or  hen-roofts : the  firft  of  them 
being  with  a Angle,  and  the  other  with  a 
double  entrance,  are  reprefented  thus : Now 
for  the  making  and  ufing  them,  take  three 
pieces  of  oak  or  elm-board,  of  an  equal  big- 
fiiefs,  like  to  that  which  is  in  Plate  IV.  Fig.  2. 
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with  A,  B,  C,  D ; let  them  be  four  feet  longj 
one  over,  and  about  an  inch  thick  ; which  nail 
together  juft  like  a coffin,  and  clofe  up  one  end 
with  a piece  of  the  board,  which  muft  be  nail- 
ed faft  on,  as  A C E F ; likewife  nail  over 
three  main  boards,  another  piece,  as  A,  F, 
G,  FI,  which  muft  be  as  large  as  any  of  the 
reft,  but  not  fo  long  by  two  parts  in  three: 
and  for  the  reft  of  the' covering,  you  muft  have 
another  piece  of  the  fame  board  : on  the  other 
fide  of  the  boards  make  a little  hole  with  a 
gimblet,  at  the  places  marked  G,  Hy  where 
faften  two  nails,  that  may  be  driven  into  the 
board  that  lies  on  the  top,  fo  as  to  ferve  for 
fockets,  or  as  the  axle  of  a coach  : fo  that  the 
board  may  eafily  be  lifted  up  and  let  downi 
and  at  the  other  end  I K,  nail  another  piece  of 
timber,  juft  equal  to  that  marked  A,  F,  G,  H, 
which  muft  only  be  faftened  to  the  upper 
boards  in  fuch  mrnner,  that  being  let  down, 
the  wdiole  may  feem  to  be  a cheft  clofe  ffiut; 
then  get  tw'o  pieces  of  wood,  as  L,  M,  P,  Q__, 
two  feet  long,  and  one  inch  and  a half  thick, 
and  pierced  at  the  end  L,  M,  with  a hole  big 
enough  to  turn  ones  little  finger  in  ; nail  thefe 
on  the  two  fide  boards,  about  the  miiddle  of 
them,  juft  oppofite  to  each  other,  with  a piece 
of  wood  an  inch  fquare,  lhaped  at  both  ends 
like  an  axletree,  which  put  eafily  into  the  twm 
holes  L,  M ; at  the  middle  of  the  faid  axletree 
frame  a mortice  or  hole  to  faften  and  tie  a 
ftick  O,  N,  which  may  fall  down  upon  the 
moving  plank,  when  it  is  let  down  ; and  this 
is  intended  to  prevent  any  beaft  from  lifting 
up  the  cover  when  once  it  is  down. 

Before  you  nail  all  the  boards  together, 
make  a hole  in  that  plank  marked  A,  B,  C,  D, 
at  the  place  marked  V.  X ; which  hole  Ihould 
be  two  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  over,  juft 
oppofite  thereto,  and  in  the  other  plank  bore  a 
little  hole  with  a gimblet  as  at  R,  that  you 
may  put  in  a fmall  cord ; at  the  end  whereof 
you  tie  your  tricker,  n,  S,  n,  t,  made  of  a 
ftick  as  big  as  one’s  little  finger,  which  though 
faftened  at  the  end  R,  may  how^ever  have  li- 
berty enough  to  move  up  and  down,  and  muft 
pafs  through  the  hole  V,  about  two  inches  out, 
with  a notch  or  two  at  T ; about  the  end  of  it 
tie  your  bait  on  this  tricker  within  the  cheft 
trap,  which  ought  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
O nature 
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nature  of  the  beaft,  or  vermin,  you  intend  to 
take. 

For  the  fetting  this  trap,  you  muft  have 
a ftrong  cord  upon  the  moving  plank,  near 
the  middle  of  it  marked  Y ; towards  the 
end  at  the  other  end  the  faid  cord,  tie  a fmall 
flick  marked  U,  an  inch  and  a half  long,  and 
half  as,  big  as  one’s  finger,  formed  at  one 
end  like  a wedge,  fo  the  trap  being  lifted 
half  a foot  as  you  fee  it  reprefented  in  the 
figure,  and  the  cord  which  pafleth  over  the 
axletree,  Z,  O,  the  little  flick  may  have  one 
end  in  the  notch  T of  your  tricker,  and  the 
other  end  in  the  hole  X,  and  then  is  your 
trap  or  engine  fet  right  as  it  fhould  be  ; if 
your  tricker  be  a quarter  of  an  inch  clear 
from  the  bottom,  when  any  vermin  is  once 
in,  and  gives  but  one  touch  to  the  bait, 
which  is  on  the  tricker  that  gives  way, 
down  falls  the  moving  plank  w'ith  the  door 
fafl  fhut. 

The  other  trap  with  the  double  entrance 
Is  much  the  befl,  becaufe  the  vermin  you 
intend  to  take  may  fee  through  it  to  behold 
the  prey,  and  come  in  at  which  fide  they 
pleafe,  and  therefore  will  fooner  venture. 

It  is  made  much  after  the  fame  manner 
with  the  former,  having  two  turning  planks, 
and  the  tricker  ought  to  be  in  the  middle  : fo 
there  needs  no  farther  diredtions  to  be  given 
about  it.  See  Plate  IV.  Fig.  2. 

CHEVALER : (a  French  word)  a horfe  is 
faid  to  chevaler,  when  in  pafifaging  upon  a 
walk  or  a trot  his  far  fore  leg  croffes  or  over- 
laps the  other  fore  leg  every  fecond  motion. 
See  To  Passage. 

CHEVIN,  7 A frefh-water  fifh,  hav- 

CHUB  FISH,  i ing  a great  head. 

CHEVIN-FISHING,  this  fifh  fpawns  in 
March,  is  very  flrong,  though  unadlive, 
yielding  in  a very  little  time  after  he  is  flruck, 
and  the  larger  he  is  the  more  quietly  he  is 
taken. 

As  for  his  food,  he  loves  all  forts  of  worms 
and  flies ; alfo  cheefe,  grain,  black  worms, 
their  bellies  being  flit  that  white  may  ap- 
pear. He  affedls  a large  bate,  and  variety  of 
them  at  one  hook ; but  more  particularly  he 
delights  in  the  pith  that  grows  in  the  bone 
of  an  ox’s  back ; but  you  muft  take  care  to 


keep  off  the  tough  outward  fkin,  without 
breaking  the  inward  tender  one. 

This  fifli  is  to  be  angled  for  early  in  the 
morning  with  fnails ; but  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  make  ufe  of  fome  other  bait,  and  in  the 
afternoon  fi(h  for  him  at  ground  or  fly  ; of 
the  laft  of  which  there  is  none  he  covets  more 
than  a great  moth  with  a large  head,  whofe 
body  is  yellow,  with  whitifli  wings,  which 
is  commonly  found  in  gardens  about  the 
evening. 

CHEWING  BALLS  for  Horses  : thefe 
balls  are  ufed  for  refloring  loft  appetite,  an 
infirmity  to  which  horfes  are  very  incident, 
proceeding  from  a fait  humour,  and  bitter 
phlegm,  which  obftrudts  the  pafTage  of  the 
throat,  and  makes  them  loath  their  food. 

The  compofition  of  thefe  balls  is  as  follows 
take  a pound  of  affafoetida,  as  much  liver  of 
antimony,  half  a pound  of  the  wood  of  a bay- 
tree,  an  equal  quantity  of  juniper  wood,  and 
two  ounces  of  pellitory  of  Spain ; pound  all 
the  ingredients  apart  to  a grofs  powder,  in 
order  to  which  the  woods  muft  be  firfi;  very 
well  dried,  then  put  them  all  together  in  a 
mortar,  and  incorporate  them  with  a large 
quantity  of  good  grape  verjuice  well  clari- 
fied, pouring  it  in  by  degrees,  till  they  are 
reduced  to  a mafs,  of  which  make  balls  of 
an  ounce  and  an  half,  and  dry  them  in  the 
fun  : wrap  one  of  thefe  balls  in  a linen  clout, 
and  tying  a thread  thereto  make  the  horfe 
chew  it  for  two  hours  in  the  morning ; and 
he  will  eat  as  foon  as  you  unbridle  him  : do 
the  fame  at  night,  and  continue  this  method 
till  the  horfe  recovers  his  appetite.  When 
one  ball  is  con  fumed  put  in  another.  Thefe 
balls  may  be  ufed  on  the  road,  as  you  travel,, 
being  tied  to  the  bridle ; balls  of  Fenice 
treacle  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  with 
good  fuccefs. 

CHOLIC,  OR  Gripes  in  Horses.  Of 
all  the  diftempers  incident  to  a hoife,  none 
perhaps  is  fo  little  underftood  by  the  common 
farriers,  as  this ; and  for  want  of  neceffary 
knowledge,  they  give  the  fame  medicines  in 
ail  cafes  ; but  as  this  diforder  may  proceed 
from  different  caufes,  the  method  of  cure 
muft  alfo  vary : otherwife  the  medicine  in- 
tended to  cure  the  diforder  may  augment  it, 
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and  render  it  fatal.  The  three  fpecles  Into 
which  we  fliall  divide  this  diforder  are, 

1.  The  flatulent  or  windy. 

2.  The  bilious  or  inflammatory,  and 

3.  The  dry  gripes. 

The  horfe  troubled  with  a flatulent  or 
windy  cholic,  is  very  reftlefs,  often  lying 
down,  and  as  fuddenly  riling  again  with  a 
fpring;  ftrikes  his  belly  with  his  hinder  feet, 
ffamps  with  his  fore  feet,  and  refufes  his 
meat.  When  the  gripes  are  violent  he  will 
have  convulflve  twitches,  his  eyes  turned  up, 
and  his  limbs  ftretched  out  as  if  dying;  and 
his  ears  and  feet  alternately  hot  and  cold  : 
he  falls  into  profufe  fweats,  and  then  into 
cold  damps  : flrives  often  to  ftale,  and  turns 
his  head  frequently  to  his  flanks ; he  then 
falls  down,  rolls  about,  and  often  turns  on 
his  back;  this  laft  fymptom  proceeds  from  a 
floppage  of  the  urine,  wdiich  generally  at- 
tends this  fpecies  of  cholic,  and  may  be  in- 
creafed  by  a load  of  dung  prefling  on  the 
neck  of  the  bladder. 

The  windy  cholic  often  proceeds  from 
drinking  cold  water  when  hot,  to  relieve 
which, empty  the  llraight  gut  with  a fmall  hand 
dipt  in  oil,  which  frequently  gives  room  for 
the  w'ind,  before  confined  in  the  bowels,  to 
difeharge  itfelf ; and  by  taking  off  the  weight 
that  prefTed  upon  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
the  fupprefflon  of  urine  is  taken  off,  upon 
which  the  horfe  immediately  ftales  and  be- 
comes much  eafler.  Or, 

Immediately  give  one  of  the  balls  pre- 
feribed  hereafter  for  the  flranguary  : that  done, 
empty  the  redlum  as  diredted  under  the  ar- 
ticle Clyster. 

Where  the  urine  is  fuppreflfed  by  a load 
on  the  redtum,  diuretics  are  necelfary.  Be- 
fore that  impediment  is  removed,  as  foon  as 
the  redlum  is  emptied,  rub  the  fundament, 
and  a little  way  in  the  redtum,  with  foft 
foap : thus  you  will  farther  aflift  the  difeharge 
of  urine. 

Bleeding  is  advifeable,  at  leaft  when  the 
horfe  is  ftrong;  but  always  open  the  neck- 
vein,  and  emit  the  ufeleis  and  cruel  cuftom 
of  cutting  acrofs  the  bars  in  the  mouth. 

While  the  above  is  performing,  a carmi- 
native glyfler  may  be  prepared,  or  glyfter  may 
be  given  of  the  fume  of  burning  tobacco, 


with  which  the  bag  may  be  filled  from  the 
fliank  of  a pipe,  the  head  being  held  in  the 
mouth  of  him  who  blows  the  fmoak.  As 
foon  as  the  bag  is  full,  tie  it,  and  proceed  as 
with  any  other  fort  of  glyfler.  Or, 

You  may  give  the  following  ball  and 
glyfters,  which  feldom  fail  of  giving  relief: 

Take  of  Strafburg  turpentine  and  juniper- 
berries  pounded,  of  each  an  ounce;  of  fait 
prunella  or  faltpetre,  an  ounce;  oil  of  ju- 
niper, one  drachm;  fait  of  tartar,  two  drachms ; 
make  the  whole  into  a ball  with  a fyrup  of 
fugar.  It  may  be  given  whole,  and  w'afhed 
down  with  a decodfion  of  juniper-berries  or 
a horn  of  ale. 

If  the  horfe,  foon  after  taking  this  ball, 
finds  no  relief ; it  will  be  neceflary,  in  an 
hour  or  two,  to  give  him  another  ball,  with 
the  addition  of  a drachm  of  fait  of  amber; 
which  m.ay  be  repeated  a third  time,  if  found 
necelfary.  During  the  fit,  the  horfe  may  be 
walked  and  trotted  gently,  but  Ihould  by  no 
means  be  jaded  ; between  the  taking  of  the 
two  balls,  the  following  may  be  given  : take 
of  camomile  flowers,  two  handfuls;  annife, 
coriander,  and  fennel  feeds,  of  each  an  ounce  ; 
boil  them  in  three  quarts  of  water  to  two ; 
and  add  Daffy's  elixir,  or  gin,  half  a pint ; 
oil  of  amber,  half  an  ounce,  and  oil  of  camo- 
mile, eight  ounces.  Or, 

Take  two  handsful  of  camomile  flowers, 
two  ounces  of  annifeeds,  half  an  ounce  of 
long  pepper;  boil  them  a few  minutes  in  five 
pints  of  water;  then  pour  off  the  Hquor,  and 
add  to  it  a quarter  of  a pint  of  olive  oil,  and 
one  ounce  of  common  fait. 

When  the  gripes  are  occafioned  by  drink- 
ing cold  water  when  hot,  the  following  will 
generally  remove  the  complaint : take  of  the 
powder  of  annife,  cummin,  and  fennel  feeds, 
of  each  half  an  ounce : of  camphire,  two 
drachms ; of  pellitory  of  Spain,  one  drachm  ; 
oil  of  juniper,  fifty  drops  : make  the  whole 
into  a ball  with  fyrup  of  fugar,  and  wafh  it 
down  wuth  a horn  or  two  of  ale. 

If  thefe  ingredients  fhould  not  be  at  hand, 
give  the  following  drink  : take  of  caflile  or 
hard  foap,  and  of  faltpetre,  each  one  ounce  : 
or  juniper-berries  and  ginger,  of  each  half  an 
ounce;  boil  the  whole  in  a pint  and  a half 
of  ale,  adding  a large  onion ; ftrain  the  li- 
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quor  from  the  ingredients,  and  give  it  the 
horfe.  You  may  repeat  the  dofe,  if  the  firft 
fhould  not  anfwer  the  intention. 

When  the  horfe  begins  to  recover,  he  will 
lie  quiet,  without  ftarting  or  tumbling;  and 
if  he  continues  in  this  quiet  flate  an  hour, 
you  may  conclude  that  the  whole  danger  is 
over.  Care  fliould  alfo  be  talcen  that  the 
horfe  be  well  rubbed,  cloathed,  and  littered 
with  clean  flraw  up  to  his  belly. 

The  fymptoms  of  a bilious  or  inflammatory 
cholic,  are  a fever,  great  heat,  panting  and 
drynefs  of  the  mouth  ; he  alfo  generally 
throws  out  a little  loofe  dung,  with  a hot 
fcalding  water,  which,  when  it  appears  black- 
ifh,  or  of  a reddifli  colour,  indicates  an  ap- 
proaching mortification : to  remove  which, 
take  of  lena,  three  ounces ; of  fait  of  tartar, 
half  an  ounce  ; infufe  the  whole  in  a quart  of 
boiling  water,  for  an  hour,  then  ftrain  it  off, 
and  add  two  ounces  of  lenative  eledtuary,  and 
four  ounces  of  Glauber’s  falts. 

If  the  diforder  is  not  removed,  but  the 
fever  and  inflammation  continue  to  increafe, 
attended  with  a difcharge  of  flefh-coloured 
water,  the  event  will  be  fatal ; and  the  only 
medicine  that  bids  fair  to  prevent  it,  is  a flrong 
decodlion  of  Jefuit’s  bark,  given  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a pint  every  three  hours,  mixed  with 
a gill  of  red  port  wine. 

A quart  of  the  fame  dccodlion,  with  two 
ounces  of  Venice  turpentine,  difTolved  in  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs ; an  ounce  of  diafcor- 
dium,  and  a pint  of  red  wine,  may  be  given 
twice  a day,  by  way  of  glyfter.  But  it  will 
be  neceflTary,  if  the  horfe  recovers,  to  give 
him  afterwards  two  or  three  mild  purges  of 
rhubarb. 

The  fymptoms  of  the  dry  gripes  are  known 
by  the  horfe’s  frequent  and  fruitlefs  attempts 
to  dung,  the  blacknefs  and  hardnefs  of  the 
dung,  the  frequent  and  quick  motion  of  the 
tail,  the  high  colour  of  his  urine,  and  his 
great  reftlefsnefs  and  uneafinefs,  which  mufl: 
be  removed  by  the  following  method  : the 
ftraight  gut  fliould  be  immediately  examined 
and  emptied,  with  a fmall  hand  dipped  in 
oil,  and  the  following  glyfter  injedted  twice  a 
day  : take  of  marfhmallows  and  camomile- 
flowers,  of  each  a large  handful  ; of  bay- 
berries  and  fweet  fennel  feeds  bruifed,  of 


each  one  ounce ; boil  the  whole  in  a gallorj- 
of  water  to  three  quarts ; pour  off  the  clear 
liquor  inton  pan,  and  add  a pint  of  linfeed, 
or  any  common  oil. 

The  purging  drink  made  of  fena,  de- 
fcribed  above,  fhould  be  given  till  the  fymp- 
toms are  removed,  and  his  bowels  unloaded. 
During  the  continuance  of  this  diforder  the 
hoife  fliould  have  no  other  food  than  fcalded 
bran,  and  warm  water  gruel,  or  white  water, 
made  by  diffolving  four  ounces  of  gum  ara- 
ble in  a quart  of  warm  water,  and  mixing  it 
with  his  other  water. 

Befides  plenty  of  gum  arable  W'ater  for  his 
drink,  give  him,  every  tw'o  or  three  hours,  a 
pint  of  the  following  purging  drink,  until 
feveral  loofe  ftools  are  procured. 

Gum  /jrabic  Water ; called  alfo  White  W 2ter. 

DifTolve  four  ounces  of  gum  arable  in  a 
quart  of  water,  and  mix  it  w'ith  the  water 
which  the  horfe  drinketh,,  in  fuch  propor- 
tions as  may  feem  to  be  neceflTary. 

A purging  Drink. 

Take  of  fena  three  ounces,  Glauber’s  falts 
four  ounces;  infufe  the  fena  in  three  pints  of 
boiling  water,  for  half  an  hour;  then  to  the 
drained  liquor  add  the  Glauber’s  falts. 

If  the  fymptoms  do  not  give  way  very  foon, 
but  rather  increafe,  the  cafe  becomes  defpe- 
rate ; and  if  the  hot,  ill-coloured,  ftinking 
water  appears,  a mortification  is  begun,  and 
death  is  at  hand.  In  this  cafe  give  a pint  of 
a flrong  decodtion  of  the  bark  ; with  a quar- 
ter of  a pint  of  red  wine,  every  three  or  four 
hours  ; and  every  night  and  morning  give  the 
following  glyfter : 

Diflblve  two  ounces  of  Venice  turpentine  in 
the  yolks  of  tw'o  eggs ; then  gradually  mix 
with  it  a quart  of  a flrong  infufion  of  bark  in 
W'ater,  and  a pint  of  red  wine  Give  this  for 
one  glyfter. 

To  fome  horfes  of  little  value,  the  follow- 
ing hath  been  ufeful : 

Diapente  one  ounce,  diafeordium  half  an 
ounce,  myrrh  two  drachms,  oil  of  amber  two 

drachms. 
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drachmsj  make  a ball,  and  repeat  it  three 
times  a-day. 

The  rpaftnodic  cholic,  or  dry  gripes,  is 
known  by  the  horfe’s  frequent  motion  to 
dung,  but  without  effedt ; and  the  hardnefs 
of  what  little  he  can  difcharge  : the  almoft 
conftant  and  quick  motion  of  his  tail ; the 
high  colour  of  his  urine,  and  his  great  reft* 
lelTnefs.  When  he  is  very  ill,  he  frequently 
lays  down,  rolls  about,  and  gets  up  again  in 
a hurry.  He  hath  feveral  other  fymptoms 
that  attend  the  flatulent  cholic,  fuch  as  con- 
vulfive  twitches,  turning  up  his  eyes,  and 
ftretching  out  his  limbs : and  yet  his  motions 
feem  rather  more  fluggifti  in  general. 

Its  moft  frequent  caufe  is  coftivenefs : tile 
dung  hardening  and  obftrudting  the  bowels, 
it  becomes  acrid,  and  irritates  them  too ; its 
vifcidity  detains  the  wind,  whence  the  belly 
is  diftended  ; and  by  the  quantity  of  the  re- 
tained excrements  prefling  againft  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  the  urine  is  detained,  and  a 
fwelling  is  often  occafioned  about  the  funda- 
ment, and  along  the  fheath. 

From  this  account  of  the  dlfeafe,  it  is  evi- 
dently necefliiry  to  empty  the  redfum,  by 
raking  it  with  a fmali  hand  ; and  immediately 
after  that,  an  emollient  oily  glyfter  muft  be 
thrown  up,  and  repeated  night  and  morning ; 
and  the  above  purging  drink  given  as  di- 
redted,  until  the  bowels  are  freed  from  their 
troublefome  contents. 

In  all  thefe  forts  of  cholic,  the  diet  fliould 
be  fcalded  bran,  the  white-water,  and  water- 
gruej.  When  the  fymptoms  abate,  and  the 
horfe  can  eat  a little  hay,  the  beft  fhould  be 
picked  out  for  him. 

As  he  can  bear  it,  he  fliould  be  carefully, 
but  well,  rubbed;  cloathing  fhould  not  be 
fpared,  and  the  litter  fhould  be  in  great 
plenty. 

If  the  horfe  hath  freedom  from  the  vio- 
lence of  his  fymptoms  one  hour,  the  danger 
maybe  fuppofed  to  be  at  an  end  ; but  during 
the  fit  he  fhould  be  attended  by  one  perfon, 
at  leaft,  and  that  conftantly,  to  prevent  him 
injuring  himfelf this  holds  good  in  all  the 
fpecies  of  this  difeafe. 

It  is  common  to  give  hot  miedicines  in  all 
cholic  complaints;  but  they  are  only  proper 
in  the  flatulent  fort ; and  even  there  great 


caution  Is  neceflTary  In  ufmg  them ; for,  be- 
fide  the.  danger  of  rarefying  the  wind  too 
much,  they  increafe  the  difagreeable  fymp- 
toms,  by  their  flimulus  on  the  neck  of  the 
bladder ; and,  in  fome  cafes,  by  rarefying 
the  blood,  and  difpoflng  the  bowels  to  in- 
flammation. 

In  common  cafes,  to  remove  the  gripes 
and  pains  in  the  bowels,  caufed  by  drinking 
cold  water  when  hot ; or  from  taking  cold 
after  hard  exercife,  a cordial  ball  may  be 
given  with  a drachm  of  camphire,  and  forty 
drops  of  the  oil  of  juniper,  w'ell  mixed  to^ 
gether.  Or, 

Take  Feju'ce  treacle  two  ounces,  foap-pill 
two  drachms,  camphire  half  a drachm,  fmali 
beer  two  pints ; mix  them  together  for  one 
dofe,  and  keep  the  horfe  warm  for  forty-eight 
hours. 

The  reader  from  the  account  we  have 
given  of  the  different  fpecies  of  the  cholic, 
will  be  abundantly  convinced  how  neceflTary 
it  is  to  be  acquainted  with  each,  that  he 
may  be  enabled  to  adapt  proper  medicines, 
and  relieve  the  creature  from  excruciating 
pains. 

CHOPS,  -j  are  maladies  in  the  palate  of 

CLEFTS,  I a horfe’s  mouth,  caufed  cither 

RIFTS,  j by  eating  coarfe  and  rough 
hay,  full  of  thiftles  and  other  prickly  fluff'; 
or  by  foul  provender  full  of  fliarp  feeds; 
w'hich  by  frequent  pricking  the  bars  of  his 
mouth,  caufes  them  to  wwinkle  and  breed 
corrupt  blood,  which  may  turn  tc  a canker  : 
which  if  it  fhould  come  to  that,  it  is  to  be 
cured  as  a canker  : but  to  prevent  it,  wafh 
his  mouth  with  vinegar  and  fait,  and  anoint 
it  with  honey. 

And  for  the  removing  of  thefe  diftempers 
pull  otit  his  tongue,  flice  it  with  an  incifion 
knife,  and  thruft  out  the  kernels  or  corrup- 
tion, then  wafli  the  parts  as  before  diredted. 

But  to  prevent  their  coming  at  all,  the  beft 
w'ay  is  to  wafh  his  mouth  or  tongue  often 
wdth  wine,  beer,  or  ale,  and  fo  blifters  will 
not  breed  in  it,  or  any  other  difeafe. 

CHOPS,  ) cio  alfb  often,  happen  In  a 

CRACKS,  3 horfe’s  legs  on  the  bought  of 
the  paftern,  Accompanied  with  pain,  and  a 
very  noifome  flench,  which,  is  fometimes- 
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caufed  by  a fharp  malignant  humour  that 
frets  the  ikin. 

The  cure  may  be  effected  by  firfl  {having 
away  the  hair  from  the  complaint,  in  order  to 
keep  it  clean,  and  applying  the  white  honey 
charge,  or  coachman’s  ointment,  which  will 
fpeedily  heal  the  chops,  if  the  application  be 
conhantiy  renewed. 

CHUB  FISHING.  This  fifh  is  full  of 
fmall  forked  bones,  difperfed  every  where 
through  his  body;  eats  very  w^aterifh,  and  be- 
ing not  firm,  is  in  a manner  taftelefs : it  is  the 
bcit  of  any  to  entertain  a young  angler,  as 
being  eafily  taken  : in  order  to  which  you  muft 
look  out  for  fome  hole,  where  you  flaall  have 
twenty  or  more  of  them  together  in  a hot  day, 
lioatins-  almoft  on  the  furface  of  the  water. 

Let  your  rod  be  ftrong  and  long,  your  line 
not  above  a yard  long  and  very  flrong,  baited 
with  a grafshopper,  which  bob  up  and  down 
on  the  top  of  the  water,  and  if  there  be  any 
clubs  they  will  rife. 

But  you  muft  place  yourfelf  fo  as  not  to  be 
feen,  for  the  chub  is  a timorous  fifh,  and  the 
lead  fhadow  will  make  him  fink  to  the  bot- 
tom ; though  he  will  rife  again  fuddenly,  and 
this  is  called  bobbing. 

When  your  hook  is  baited,  drop  it  gently 
about  two  feet  before  the  chub  you  have 
pitched  upon  by  your  eye  to  be  the  beft  and 
fairefl,  and  he  will  inflantly  bite  greedy  at  it, 
and  be  held  faff,  for  he  is  a leather  mouthed 
fifir,  fo  that  he  can  feldom  break  his  hold;  and 
therefore  it  will  be  befl:  to  give  him  play 
enough  and  tire  him. ; or  otherwife  you  may 
endanger  your  line. 

If  you  cannot  get  a grafshopper,  you  mufl: 
bait  your  hook  with  any  kind  of  fly  or  worm, 
and  if  you  will  fifh  with  a fly,  grafshopper,  or 
beetle,  it  mufl;  be  at  the  top  of  the  water  : but 
if  wdth  other  baits  underneath  it. 

In  March  and  Jpril  you  fhould  angle  for  the 
chub  with  worms;  in  Juneznd  July  with  flies, 
fnails  and  cherries  : but  in  Auguji  and  Septem- 
ber, ufe  a pafte  made  with  Parmefan  or  Hol- 
land cheefe,  pounded  in  a mortar  with  faflfron ; 
adding  to  it  a little  butter. 

Some  ufe  a pafte  made  of  cheefe  and  turpen- 
tine for  the  winter  feafon,  at  which  time  the 
chub  is  in  his  prime : for  then  his  forked 
bones  are  either  loft  or  turned  into  griftles ; 


and  his  flefli  is  excellent  meat  baked;  his 
fpawn  is  admirable,  and  if  he  be  large,  the- 
throat,  when  the  head  is  well  waflied,  is  the 
beft  part  of  the  fifh. 

However  in  hotweather  you  muft  angle  for 
this  fifh  in  the  middle  of  the  water,  or  near  the 
top  of  it ; but  in  cold  weather  near  the 
bottom. 

CHUSINGofDogs  : in  order  to  chufe  a dog 
and  a bitch  for  good  whelps,  take  care  that  the 
bitch  come  of  a generous  kind,  be  well  pro- 
portioned, having  Large  ribs  and  flanks : and 
likewife  that  the  dog  be  of  a good  breed  and 
young ; for  a young  dog  and  an  old  bitch  breed 
excellent  whelps. 

The  beft  time  for  hounds  orbratchets  to  be 
lined  in,  are  the  months  of  January,  February 
and  March. 

The  bitch  fhould  be  ufed  to  a kennel,  that 
file  may  like  it  after  her  whelping,  and  flie 
ought  to  be  keot  warm. 

Let  the  whelp’s  be  weaned  after  two  months 
old;  and  though  it  be  fome  difficulty  to  chufe 
a whelp  under  the  dam,  that  will  prove  the  beft 
of  the  litter,  yet  fome  approve  that  which  is 
laft,  and  account  him  to  be  the  beft. 

Others  remove  the  whelps  from  the  kennel, 
and  lay  them  feveral  and  apart  one  from  the 
other;  then  they  w-atch  which  of  them  the  bitch 
firft  takes  and  carries  into  her  kennel  again, 
and  that  they  fuppofe  to  be  the  beft. 

Others  again  imiagine  that  which  weighs 
leaft  w'hen  it  fucks  to  be  the  beft  : this  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  lighter  whelp  will  prove  the 
fwifter. 

As  foon  as  the  bitch  has  littered,  it  is  proper 
to  chufe  them  you  intend  to  preferve,  and 
drown  the  reft;  keep  the  black,  brown,  or  of 
one  colour;  for  the  fpotted  are  not  much  to 
be  efteemed,  though  of  hounds  the  fpotted  are 
to  be  valued. 

Hounds  for  chace  are  to  be  chofen  by  their 
colours : the  white  with  black  ears,  and  a 
black  fpot  at  the  fetting  on  of  the  tail,  are  the 
moft  principal  to  compofe  a kennel  of,  and  of 
good  feent  and  condition. 

The  black  hound,  or  the  black  tanned,  or 
the  all-liver  coloured,  or  all  white : the  true 
talbots  are  the  beft  for  the  ftronger  line : the 
grizzled,  whether  mixed  or  unmixed,  fo  they 
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be  fhag-halred,  are  the  beft  verminers,  and  a 
couple  of  thefe  are  proper  for  a kennel. 

In  fliort,  fake  thefe  marks  of  a good  hound  ; 
that  his  head  be  of  a middle  proportion,  rather 
long  than  round  ; his  noflrils  wide,  his  ears 
large,  his  back  bowed,  his  fillet  great, 
haunches  large,  thighs  well  truffed,  hams 
f raight,  tail  big  near  the  reins,  the  reft  flender ; 
the  leg  big,  the  foie  of  the  foot  dry,  and  in 
the  form  of  that  of  a fox,  with  large  claws. 

CINQUE-PORT,  a fquare  net  refembling 
a cage,  raking  it’s  name  from  the  five  en- 
trances into  it ; it  is  of  excellent  ufe  for  any 
pond  or  river,  fwift  or  ftanding  water,  for 
catching  of  filh,  and  the  way  to  fet  it  is  repre- 
fented  in  the  figure. 

To  make  ufe  of  this  net,  provide  four  ftraight, 
ftrong  poles,  anfwerable  in  length  to  the  depth 
of  the  water ; fliarpen  the  great  ends  like  flakes, 
and  notch  them  within  a foot  of  the  ends,  to 
faften  the  four  corners  of  the  net,  as  E F G H ; 
make  the  little  notches  on  the  fame  poles  at  a 
convenient  diftance,  for  the  faftening  the  four 
upper  corners  in  the  fame  manner,  as  A B C D. 
See  Plate  IV.  Fig.  3. 

The  bottom  of  the  net  is  four  fquare  without 
any  entrance ; in  order  to  place  this  with  the 
greater  conveniency,  get  a boat  to  put  the  net 
in  the  water,  for  the  poles  muft  be  driven  faft 
into  the  ground, -and  at  fuch  a proper  diftance, 
that  the  net  may  be  ftretched  out  ftiff,  each 
pole  anfwering  to  his  fellow  in  an  exaft  diredt 
line;  and  this  may  fuffice  in  any  ftanding 
water;  but  if  it  be  in  a fwift  ftream,  the  mo- 
tion of  the  water  will  always  move  the  net,  and 
fo  frighten  away  the  filh. 

Now  in  order  to  prevent  this  inconvenience, 
faften  fome  ftrong  fticks  at  the  very  top  of  the 
four  poles,  to  ftraighten  and  ftrengthen  one  ano- 
ther, and  to  keep  all  tight ; as  for  example, 
obferve,  the  fame  pointed  and  marked,  with 
little  b,  c,  d,  and  you  will  eafily  comprehend 
it;  but  then  if  you  faften  two  others  crofsways 
from  A,  a,  unto  great  D and  little  d,  and  from 
C,  c,  to  great  C,  and  little  c : you  need  not 
fear  it,  for  the  water  can  have  no  power  over 
it.  See  Plate  IV.  Fig.  3. 

CLAP  [in  Falconry]  the  nether  part  of  a 
hawk’s  beak. 

CLAP-NET,  AND  Looking-glass,  other- 
wife  called  doring  or  daring,  is  a device  to 


catch  larks  with  ; for  which  end  you  are  tO' 
provide  four  fticks,  very  ftraight  and  light, 
about  the  bignefs  of  a pike,  two  of  which 
fhould  be  four  feet  nine  inches  long,  and 
fliould  all  be  notched  at  the  ends,  as  in  the 
figure  of  thefe  fticks  marked  with  the  little  a 
and  b;  at  the  end  by  faften  on  one  fide  a ftick 
of  about  a foot  long,  of  the  fame  bignefs  with 
the  other  four  fticks,  and  on  the  other  fide  a 
fmall  peg  of  wood,  marked  A,  three  inches 
long ; then  get  four  fticks  more,  each  a foot 
long,  as  the  letter  /,  each  muft  have  a cord 
nine  feet  long,  faftened  at  the  bigger  end 
thereof,  as  every  one  of  them  fhould  have 
^a  buckle  at  the  end  e,  for  the  commodious 
F faftening  of  them  to  the  refpedtive fticks,  when 
you  go  about  to  fpread  your  net,  which  is- 
plainly  reprefented  in  Plate  IV.  Fig.  5. 

You  are  alfo  to  provide  a cord,  a,  k,  b,  g, 
which  muft  have  two  branches,  a,  k,  one  of 
them  is  to  be  nine  feet  and  a half  long,  the 
other  ten,  with  a buckle  at  each  end;  the  reft 
of  the  cord,  from  h to  g,  muft  be  between 
twenty-two  and  twenty-four  yards  long ; and 
all  thefe  cords,  as  well  the  long  ones,  as  thofe 
with  the  fticks,  fhould  be  ftrong  twifted,  about 
the  bignefs  of  one’s  little  finger.  The  next 
thing  to  be  provided  is  a ftaff,  w,  fiy  about 
four  feet  long,  pointed  at  the  end  m and  at 
the  end  n;  faften  a little  ball  of  wood,  for  the 
convenient  carrying  of  thefe  many  neceffaries,. 
in  fome  facks  or  wallet;  you  muft  alfo  have  a 
fmall  iron  fpade,  to  level  the  ground,  as  you: 
fee  occafion,  and  two  fmall  rods,  like  that 
marked  /,  m,  ;z,  0,  each  eighteen  inches  long,, 
having  a great  end  L,  and  thereto  a fmall  ftick. 
fixed,  as  p,  wir]i  a packthread  near,  the  end  of 
the  faid  rod ; and  about  letter  m,  being  near 
nine  inches  from  it,  tie  another  packthread 
with  two  ends,  each  hanging  clear  a foot  long: 
at  each  end  tie  a little  pecked  flick,  as  j,  r,, 
and  at  the  fmaller  end  of  the  faid  rod,  tie  a 
packthread  with  four  doubles-,  which  muft 
form  two  loops,  as  0,  which  tie  to  the  legs  of 
fome  larks  : you  muft  have  alfo  two  fmall 
reels,  as  F,  G,  by  the  help  whereof  vou  may 
make  the  larks  fly,  as  there  is  occafion  : the 
next  thing  you  are  to  prepare,  is  a looking- 
glafs : for  which  fee  Lark-Catching. 

When  it  is  thus  fixed,  put  a fm.dl  line  into- 
the  holej,  and  your  glafs  isfini£hed;,  you  muft 
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place  it  between  the  two  nets,  near  the  middle 
■of  them,  at  the  letter^,  and  carry  the  line  to 
the  hedge,  fo  that  pu'ling  the  line  you  may 
make  the  looking-glafs  play  in  and  out  as 
children  do  a whirligig,  made  of  an  apple  and 
a nut.  Always  keep  it  turning,  that  the 
twinkling  of  the  glafs  againfl  the  fun,  m.ay 
induce  tlie  larks  to  come  to  view  it. 

When  you  intend  to  pitch  your  nets,  be 
fure  to  have  the  wind  either  in  front  or  behind 
them,  left  if  it  be  on  either  fide,  it  hinders  their 
playing  : chufe  fome  open  place,  and  let  it  be 
remote  from  trees,  or  hedges,  at  leaft  an  hun- 
dred paces;  then  the  gtound  being  efear  from 
all  ftones  and  rubbilh,  fpread  the  net  after  the 
manner  expreffed  in  the  figure,  “y/z.  the  longeft 
■flicks  fattened  to  that  part  of  the  net  which  is 
largeft ; as  for  example,  in  the  figure,  that  on 
your  right  hand  is  bigger  than  the  other. 
'You  muft  drive  the  peg  e,  into  the  ground, 
and  pafs  the  end  a,  of  the  ftick,  into  the  buckle 
of  one  of  the  cords,  of  the  net ; and  the  peg  d, 
into  the  other  loop  of  the  fame  end  ; alfo  do 
the  fame  to  the  other  flick,  at  the  end  /,  but 
before  you  drive  your  peg  into  the  ground, 
ilrain  the  cord  c,  f,  as  much  as  you  can ; then 
take  two  of  the  flicks,  as  f,  e,  whereof  one  has 
a cord  nine  feet  and  a half  long,  and  the  other 
half  a foot  lefs : put  the  knot  e,  of  the  ftrongefl 
cord  about  the  end  of  the  farther  flick,  and 
retiring,  drive  your  peg/,  into  the  ground,  juft 
oppofite  to  the  two  little  pegs  c,  t : that  done, 
corning  to  the  other  end,  pafs  your  flick  into 
one  of  the  fliorter  cords,  and  fo  drive  your  pegs 
juft  with  the  othcrs,ina  diredt  line,  as  r,  t,  /,  that 
your  cord  a,  e,  of  the  net,  may  be  thoroughly 
flrained.  Being  thus  diredled  to  fet  one  net, 
you  cannot  well  fail  to  fet  the  other  ; only 
obferve  fo  to  place  them,  that  when  they  are 
drawn,  one  may  clap  about  half  a foot  over  the 
other. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is,  to  take  the 
grand  cord,  which  is  to  make  your  net  play  : 
place  the  large  branch  a,  about  the  end  of  the 
ftick  a,  and  the  other  branch  k,  about  the  flick 
k;  then  tie  the  knot  /?,  fo  that  it  may  reft  in 
the  middle,  and  carry  the  end  to  your  lodge; 
ftrain  it  a little,  and  fatten  it  with  a peg  A, 
and  about  B,  make  fome  kind  of  hold-faft,  for 
the  better  ftraining  it,  and  that  it  may  not  flip 
again  through  your  hands;  juft  even  with  the 
faid  hold-faft,  make  two  holes  D,  E,  in  the 


ground,  to  thruft  againfl  with  your  heels : as 
for  your  lodge  it  muft  be  m.ade  with  bot^ghs 
in  fuch  a manner  that  you  may  have  a full  amd 
clear  view  of  your  nets  before;  and  the  fam.e 
fliould  be  covered  over  head,  and  not  very 
high,  that  you  may  have  a profpecft  of  all  birds 
coming  and  going. 

The  laft  thing  upon  this  cccafion,  is  the 
placing  your  calls,  (for  fo  are  the  live  larks 
termed  here)  and  the  figures  diretfl  you  in 
what  place  to  fet  them  ; fee  your  little  flick 
in  the  firft  place,  and  let  the  upper  part  be 
about  fix  inches  out  of  the  ground  ; then  place 
the  two  others  q,  r,  on  the  right,  and  the  other 
on  the  left,  juft  at  m,  of  the  rod,  where  the 
cord  of  the  faid  pegs  is  fixf;  that  done,  tie  the 
end  of  one  of  the  packthreads  of  one  of  the 
leels,  about  three  oi  four  inches  from  w,  near 
the  place  marked  n,  and  carry  your  reel  to  the 
letter  F ; the  like  you  muft  do  with  the  other 
rod,  tied  at  the  end  o,  and  at  equal  diflances  tic 
the  call  larks  by  the  feet,  fo  that  when  you  fee 
any  birds  near  )'ou,  it  is  but  twitching  your 
cords,  and  you  force  your  larks  to  niount  a 
little,  that  thereby  the  others  may  take  notice 
of  them  : and  when  they  are  within  your  dif- 
tance,  pull  your  main  cord  and  your  net  flies 
up,  and  claps  over  them. 

CLAMPONNIER,  or  Claponnier  ; an- 
obfolete  word,  fignifying  a long  jointed  horfe, 
that  is,  one  whofe  patterns  are  long,  llender, 
and  over  pliant. 

The  word  is  properly  applicable  only  to. 
bulls  or  cows,  for  la  Claponnier  in  French^  is 
in  them  what  the  paflern  is  in  a horfe. 

CLEAR  WALK,  a term  relating  to  game- 
cocks; and  fignifies  the  place  that  the  fight- 
ing cock  is  in,  and  no  other. 

CLEFTS  OR  CRACKS  in  the  Heels. 
A difeafe  incident  to  horfes,  that  comes  either 
from  over  hard  labour,  which  occafions  fur- 
feits,  or  by  giving  thfem  unwhorefome  meat; 
or  by  wafhing  them  when  hot.  For  their  cure 
fliave  awav  the  hair  and  apply  the  oil  of  hemp- 
feed,  or  linfeed,  and  take  care  to  keep  them 
clean.  See  Chops. 

CLOSE  behind,  is  a horfe  whofe  hoofs 
comes  too  clofe  together;  fuch  horfes  are 
commonly  good  ones. 

To  CLOSE  A Passade  justly,  is  when  the 
horfe  ends  the  pafTade  with  a deraivolt,  in  good 

order. 
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order,  well  narrowed  and  bounded,  and  termi- 
nates upon  the  fame  line  upon  which  he  parted, 
fo  that  he  is  dill  in  a condition  to  part  from 
the  hand  handfomely  at  every  laft  time  or  mo- 
tion of  his  demivolt. 

CLOYED.  n A term  ufed  by  farriers 

ACCLOYED.  j of  a horfe,  when  he  has 
been  pricked  with  a nail  in  flaoeing. 

COACHMAN’S  OINTMENT.  Take 
common  honey  and  powder  of  copperas,  of 
each  a pound  and  an  half,  fet  them  over  a 
gentle  fire  in  a pot,  mixing  them  well  to- 
gether, by  ftirring  them  conftantly  till  they 
boil : then  take  the  pot  off  inftantly,  and 
when  it  grows  half  cold,  put  to  it  an  ounce 
of  arfenic  in  powder,  then  fet  it  on  the  fire 
again,  ftirring  it  continually,  till  it  begins 
to  boll ; then  take  it  off  the  fire  immediately, 
and  keep  ftirring  it,  till  it  grows  cold  : but  take 
care  to  avoid  the  noifome  fmell. 

Anoint  the  part  flightly  with  this  oint- 
ment once  every  two  days,  after  it  has  been 
lhaved  and  rubbed  with  a wifp.  This  is 
good  for  fore  legs  that  are  not  gourdy  pains, 
mules,  clefts,  and  rat-tails. 

COAL  FISH,  the  literal  lines  are  white, 
broad,  and  not  fo  crooked,  by  which  mark 
the  fifhermen  diftinguifh  it  from  the  whiting- 
pollack.  Befides  the  colour  is  more  black, 
lively,  and  fhining  ; likewife  all  the  fins  are 
of  a blackifh  blue,  the  fcales  lefs,  and  the 
eyes  larger  and  more  protuberant.  In  a cod 
the  upper  jaw  is  a little  longer  than  the  lower, 
but  the  diredt  contrary  obtains  in  this,  the 
under  jaw  being  longer  than  the  upper ; the 
cod  has  a barb  hanging  at  his  chin,  but 
this  filh  has  none  ; likewife  the  tail  of  this  is 
more  forked  than  that  of  cod. 

They  are  taken  on  the  coaft  of  Northumber- 
land and  TorkJJoire,  and  are  called  coal-fifii  from 
the  black  colour  of  their  back  and  head.  The 
young  ones  of  this,  kind  are  called  billards, 
pollards,  and  rock  whitings. 

COCK,  a domeftic  bird,  and  the  male  of 
the  hens.  It  is  the  common  opinion  that  a 
cock  Ihould  never  grow  fat,  and  that  he 
ought  to  fupply  a dozen  of  hens,  from 
which  he  is  diftinguifhed  by  his  fpurs  and 
comb  ; the  eggs  which  hens  lay  without  be- 
ing trod,  muff  not  be  left  for  hatching,  for 
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they  will  addle:  cocks  are  gelt  when  young, 
to  make  capons. 

This  bird,  in  general,  is  the  moft  virile, 
ftately,  and  majeftical  of  all  others  ; and  is 
very  tame  and  familiar  with  mankind  ; na- 
turally inclined  to  live  in  habitable  houfes ; 
he  is  hot  and  ftrong  in  the  adt  of  generation, 
and  delights  in  open  plains,  where  he  may 
lead  forth  his  hens  into  green  paftures  and 
under  hedges,  that  they  may  warm  and  balk 
themfelves  in  the  fun;  for  to  be  put  up 
within  walled  places,  and  paved  courts  is 
moft  unnatural  to  them,  neither  will  they 
thrive. 

Now  in  the  choice  and  fhape  of  a dung- 
hill cock,  he  fhould  be,  according  to  our 
Englijlo  authors,  of  a large  and  well-fized 
body,  long  from  his  head  to  the  rump,  thick 
in  the  girth,  bis  neck  fhould  be  long,  loofe, 
and  eredted  up  high,  as  the  pelican,  and 
other  birds  of  prey  are  ; his  comb,  wattles,  and 
throat  large,  of  a great  compafs,  ragged,  and 
of  a very  fcarlet  red  ; his  eyes  round  and 
large,  the  colour  anfwerable  to  the  colour 
of  his  plume  or  main,  as  grey  with  grey,  red 
with  red,  and  yellow  with  yellow  ; his  bill 
crooked,  lliarp  or  ftrongly  fet  on  his  head  e 
the  colour  fuitable  to  the  colour  of  his  fea- 
thers on  his  head ; his  main  or  neck  feathers 
very  long,  bright  and  fhining  covering  from, 
his  head  to  his  ftioulders ; his  legs  ftraight^ 
and  of  a ftrong  beam,  with  large  long  fpurs,, 
fharp,  and  a little  bending,  and  the  colour 
black,  yellow,  or  brownifh  ; his  claws  ftrong,, 
fliort,  and  well  wrinkled ; his  tail  long,  bend- 
ing back,  and  covering  his  body  very  clofe,. 
his  wings  very  ftrong : and  for  the  general 
colour  of  a dunghill  cock,  he  fhould  be  red  : 
he  fhould  be  valiant  within  his  own  walk 
and  if  he  is  a little  knavifti  fo  much  the  bet- 
ter ; he  fhould  be  often  crowing,  and  bufy  in- 
fcratching  the  earth  to  find  out  worms,  and 
other  food  for  his  hens,  and  invite  them  to> 
eat.  For  the  Treatment  and  Breeding  Dunghill- 
Cocks  and  Hens,  fee  the  article  Poultry,. 
For  Game  Cocks,  fee  Game  Cocks. 

COCK  FEEDING,  is  when  a cock  is 
taken  from  bis  walk,  he  fliould  be  fed  a. 
month  before  he  fights : for  the  firft  fort- 
night feed  him  with  ordinary  wheaten  bread,, 
P and; 
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nnci  fpar  him  for  four  or  five  days  that  he  has 
been  in  the  pen  ; afterwards  fpar  him  daily, 
or  every  other  day,  till  about  four  days  before 
he  is  to  fight. 

For  the  fecond  fortnight,  feed  him  with 
fine  wheaten  bread,  kneaded  with  whites  of 
eggs  and  milk,  and  give  him  every  meal 
twelve  picks,  or  corns  of  barley. 

He  fhould  not  have  water  ftand  bv  him, 
for  then  he  will  drink  too  much  ; but  let  him 
have  water  four  or  five  times  a-day^ 

If  he  be  too  high  fed,  ftive  him,  and  give 
him  a clove  of  garlic  in  a little  fweet  oil, 
for  fome  few  days ; if  too  low  fed,  give  him 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  beat  and  w’^armed  (till  it 
be  as  thick  as  treacle)  with  his  bread. 

For  four  days  before  fighting,  give  the 
cock  hyflbp,  violet  and  ftrawberry  leaves, 
chopt  fmall  in  frelh  butter ; and  the  morn- 
ing he  is  to  fight  put  down  his  throat  a piece 
of  frelh  butter,  mixt  with  powder  of  white 
fugar-candy. 

COCKING-CLOTH,  a device  for  catch- 
ing pheafants  with  : for  which  take  a piece 
of  coarfe  canvas,  about  an  ell  fquare,  and 
put  it  into  a tan  -pit  to  colour  : then  hem  it 
about,  and  to  each  corner  of  the  cloth  fow  a 
piece  of  leather,  about  three  inches  fquare, 
and  fix  two  flicks  crolTwife,  to  keep  it  out, 

A,  B,  C,  D,  in  the  figure,  Jee  the  Flate  IV. 
there  mufl  alfo  be  a hole  in  the  cloth  to  look 
out  at,  as  at  E,  which  is  reprefented  in  the 
figure  ; and  being  provided  with  a fmall  lliort 
gun,  when  you  are  near  enough,  hold  out 
the  aforefaid  cloth  at  arm’s  end,  and  put  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun  out  at  the  hole,  which 
ferves  as  a reft  for  the  gun,  and  fo  let  fly, 
and  you  will  feldom  mils  ; for  by  this  means 
the  pheafants  will  let  you  come  near  them, 
and  the  cock  will  be  fo  bold  as  to  fly  at  it. 
See  Plate  IV.  Fig.  6. 

COCK-PIT,  a place  made  for  cocks  to 
fight  in,  being  ufually  a houfe  or  hovel  co- 
vered over,  feated  like  an  amphitheatre. 

The  place  on  which  they  fight  is  a clod, 
that  is,  the  green  fod ; which  is  generally 
made  round,  that  all  may  fee,  and  about 
which  there  are  feats  and  places  for  the  fpec- 
tators  to  fit  at,  three  heights,  or  more,  one 
above  another. 

On  the  weighing  morning,  that  perfon 


whofe  chance  is  to  weigh  laft,  is  to  fet  his 
cocks  and  number  his  pens,  both  main  and 
byes,  and  leave  the  key  of  the  pens  upon  the 
weighing  table,  (or  the  other  party,  if  he 
pleafes,  may  put  a lock  on  the  door)  before 
any  cock  is  put  into  the  fcale,  and  after  the 
firft  pack  of  cocks  are  weighed,  a perfon  ap- 
pointed by  him  that  weighed  the  firft,  fhall 
go  into  the  other  pens  to  fee  that  no  other 
cocks  are  weighed  but  what  are  fo  fet  and 
numbered,  provided  they  are  within  the  arti- 
cles of  weight  that  the  match  fpecify  ; if  not 
to  take  the  following  cock  or  cocks,  until  the 
whole  number  of  main  and  bye  cocks  are 
weighed  through.  And  after  they  are  all 
weighed,  you  are  to  proceed  as  foon  as  pof- 
fible  to  match  them,  beginning  at  the  leaft 
weight  firft,  and  fo  on  ; and  equal  weights 
or  neareft  weights  to  be  feparated,  provided 
by  that  leparation  a great  number  of  battles 
can  be  made,  and  not  otherwife;  and  all 
blanks,  that  is,  choice  of  cocks,  are  to  be 
filled  up  on  the  weighing  day,  and  the  bat- 
tles divided  and  ftruck  off  for  each  day’s 
play,  as  agreed  on,  and  the  cocks  that  weigh 
the  leaft  are  to  fight  the  firft  day,  and  fo 
upwards. 

At  the  time  agreed  on  by  both  parties  to 
fighting,  the  cocks  that  are  to  fight  the  firft 
battle  are  brought  upon  the  pit  by  the  feeders, 
or  their  helpers ; and  after  being  examined, 
to  fee  they  anfwer  the  marks  and  colours 
fpecified  in  the  match-bill,  they  are  given  to 
the  fetters-to,  who  after  chopping  them  in 
hand,  give  them  to  the  gentlemen  who  are 
called  mafters  of  the  match  (who  always  fit 
oppofite  to  each  other),  when  they  turn  them 
down  upon  the  mat  ; and  the  fetters-to  are 
not  to  touch  them,  except  they  either  hang  in 
the  mat,  in  each  other,  or  get  clofe  to  the 
edge  of  the  pit,  until  they  leave  off  fighting, 
while  a perfon  can  tell  forty. 

When  both  cocks  leave  off  fighting,  until 
one  of  the  fetters-to,  or  a perfon  appointed 
for  telling  the  law,  can  tell  forty  gradually ; 
then  the  fetters-to  are  to  make  the  neareft 
way  to  their  cocks,  and  as  foon  as  they  have 
taken  them  up,  to  carry  them  into  the  middle 
of  the  pit,  and  immediately  deliver  them  on 
their  legs  beak  to  beak,  and  not  to  touch 
them  any  more  until  they  have  refufed  fight- 
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ing,  fo  long  as  the  teller  of  the  law  can  tell 
ten,  without  they  are  on  their  backs,  or  hung 
in  each  other,  or  in  the  mat ; then  they  are 
to  fet  to  again  in  the  fame  manner  as  before, 
and  continue  it  till  one  cock  refufes  fighting 
ten  feveral  times,  one  after  another,,  when  it 
is  that  cock’s  battle  that  fought  within  the 
law. 

But  it  fiometimes  happens  that  both  cocks 
refufe  fighting  while  the  law  is  tellings  when 
this  happens,  a frefii  cock  is  to  be  hovelled, 
and  brought  upon  the  mat  as  foon  as  pof- 
fible,  and  the  fetters-to  are  to  tofs  up,  which 
cock  is  to  be  fet  up  firll,  and  he  that  gets 
the  chance  is  to  choofe.  Then  the  other 
which  is  to  be  fet  to  laft,  muft  be  taken  up, 
but  not  carried  off  the  pit;  then  fetting  the 
hovelled  cock  down  to  the  other  five  feparate 
times,  telling  ten  between  each  fetting-to, 
and  then  the  fame  to  the  other  cock  ; and 
if  one  fights  and  the -other  refufes,  it  is  a battle 
to  the  fighting  cock ; but  if  both  fight,  or 
both  refufe,  it  is  a drawn  battle.  The  rea- 
fon  of  fetting-to  five  times  to  each  cock  is, 
ihat  ten  times  fetting-to  being  the  long  law, 
ib  on  their  both  refufinn,  the  law  is  to  be 
equally  divided  between  them,  as  they  are 
both  entitled  to  it  alike. 

Another  way  of  deciding  a battle  is,  if  any 
perfon  offers  to  lay  ten  pounds  to  a crown 
(that  is,  if  he  is  a perfon  thought  papable  of 
paying  it  if  he  lofes,  or  one  who  (lakes  his 
money  upon  the  mar),  and  no  perfon  takes 
it  until  the  law-teller  tells  forty,  and  calls 
three  feparate  times,  “ Will  any  one  take  it  ?” 
and  no  one  does,  it  is  the  cock’s  battle  the 
odds  are  laid  on,  and  the  fetters-to  are  not  to 
touch  the  cock  during  the.  time  the  forty  is 
telling,  without  either  cock  is  hung  in  the 
mat,  or  on  his  back,  or  hung  together. 

If  a cock  (hould  die  before  the  long  law  is 
told  out,  although  he  fought  in  the  law, 
and  the  other  did  not,  he  lofes  his  battle  ; 
for  fure  there  cannot  be  a better  rule  for  a 
cock  wirming  his  battle  than  killing  his  ad- 
verfary,  in  the  limited  time  he  is  entitled  to 
by  cock  laws. 

I'here  are  often  dafputes  with  the  fetters- 
to,  as  alfo  with  the  fpedfators,  that  is,  in  fct- 
liiig-to  in  the  long  law,  for  often  both  cocks 
iiefufe  fighting  .until  four  or  fi-ve,  or  lefs 


times,  are  told  ; then  they  begin  telling  from 
the  cock’s  fighting,  and  counting  but  once 
refufed,  but  they  Ihould  continue  their  num- 
ber on,,  until  o-ne  cock  has  refufed  ten  times  i: 
for  when  the  law  has  begun  to  be  told,  it  is 
for  both  cocks : for  if  one  cock  fights  within, 
the  long  law,  and  the  other  not,  it  is  a bat- 
tle to  the  cock  that  fought,  counting  from 
the  firfi;  fetting-to.. 

All  difputes  about  bets,  or  the  battle  be- 
ing won  or  loft,  ought  to  be  decided  by  the 
fpedlators,  for  if  the  bets  are  not  paid,  nor 
the  battles  fettled  according  to  judgment 
then  given,  it  would  be  a good  evidence  in 
law  if  an  adfion  is  brought  for  a recovery  of 
fuch  bets.  The  crowning  and  mantling  of  2l 
cock,  or  fighting  at  the  fetter-to’s  hand  be- 
fore he  is  put  to  the  other  cock,  or  breaking 
from  his  antagonift,  is  allowed  to  fight. 

COCKREL,  a young  eock  bred  for  figbt- 

COCK  ROADS,  a fort  of  net  contrived' 
chiefly  for  the  taking  of  woodcooks ; the  na- 
ture of  which  bird  is  to  lie  clofe  all  day  un- 
der fome  hedge,  or  near  the  roots  of  fome 
old  trees,  picking  for  worms  under  dry  leaves,, 
and  will  not  ftir  Vv'ithout  being  difturbed 
neither  does  he  fee  his  way  well  before  him 
in  a morning  early  ; but  towards  evening  he 
takes  wing  to  go  to  get  water,  flying  gene- 
rally low  ; and  when  they  find  any  thorough- 
fare in  any  wood,  or  range  of  trees,  they, 
life  to  venture  through  ; and  therefore  the- 
cock-roads  ought  to  be  made  in  fu^h  places.^ 
and  your  cock-nets  planted  according  to  the 
figure.  See  Plate  IV.  Fig.  y.  Plate  XVI.  Fig.  i. 

Then  fuppofing  that  your  range  of  v.mod 
be  about  thirty  paces  long,  cut  a walkthrough 
it  about  the  middle,  about  thirty-fix  or  forty 
broad,  which  mufl  be  diredfly  flraight,  with 
all  the  fhrubs  and  underwood  carried  away.|., 
in  like  manner  fliould  all  the  boughs  that 
hang  over  the  faid  walk  be  cut  off:  then  chufe 
two  trees,  oppofite  to  each  other,  as  repre- 
fented  in  the  figure  marked  A,  B,  and  prune,, 
or  cut  off  all  the  front  boughs,  to  make  way 
for  the  net  to  hang  and  play.. 

In  the  next  place,  provide  two  ftrong  logs 
of  wood,  which  open  or  cleave  at  the  big- 
gefl  ends,  as  marked  C,  D.;  .the  middle  partss 
tie  faff  to  fome  .boughs  of  .the  treCj  as  the  let- 
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tei's  E,  F,  direft,  and  let  the  tops  hang  over 
■as  G,  reprefent. 

You  ihould  always  have  ready  good  ftore 
of  pullies,  or  buckles  made  of  box,  brafs, 
or  the  like,  according  to  the  form  deligned 
by  the  figure,  which  fhould  be  about  the 
bignefs  of  a man’s  finger,  and  fallen  one  at 
each  end  of  the  perches  or  legs,  G,  H,  hav- 
ing firfi:  tied  on  your  pullies,  about  the  two 
branches  marked  3,  a cord,  of  the  thicknefs 
of  one’s  little-  finger ; then  tie  another  knot 
on  the  faid  cord,  about  th'e  diftance  of  an 
hand’s  breadth  from  the  firfi:  knot,  marked 
4,  and  fo  let  the  two  ends  of  the  cords  hang 
down  about  a foot  long,  that  therewithal 
you  may  fallen  them  to  the  pullies,  which 
are  at  the  ends  of  the  two  perches  or  legs, 
as  are  marked  I,  L,  clofe  to  the  notches 
G,  H,  clap  a fmall  packthread  into  each  pully, 
which  fiiould  reach  to  the  foot  of  the  trees, 
that  by  the  help  thereof,  you  may  draw  up 
two  flronger  cords  into  the  faid  pullies,  where 
you  hang  the  net,  and  not  be  forced  always 
to  climb  up  into  the  tree. 

Lallly,  provide  a Hand  to  be  concealed  ; 
about  half  a dozen  boughs  pitched  up  to- 
gether, may  ferve  for  that  purpofe ; with  a 
Urong  crooked  Hake  forced  into  the  ground, 
jull  by  the  Hand,  on  which  fallen  the  lines 
of  the  net. 

When  it  is  drawn  up,  remember  to  tie  a 
Hone  to  the  ends  of  each  of  the  two  cords, 
about  four  or  five  pounds  weight  each,  that 
when  you  let  go,  the  ftones  may  force  down 
the  net  with  a llrong  fall ; and  pull  up  both 
the  ftones,  and  upper  part  of  the  net,  clofe 
to  the  pullies  I,  L : the  Hones  are  marked 
M,  N,  and  the  figure  reprefents  the  whole 
net  ready  for  ufe. 

The  ends  of  both  lines  muH  be  drawn  to 
your  lodge,  or  Hand,  and  wound  two  or  three 
times  about  the  crooked  Hake,  to  prevent 
the  falling  of  the  net,  till  fome  game  flies 
againfl  it. 

COCK’S  WALK,  the  place  where  a cock 
is  bred;  to  which  ufually  no'  other  cock 
comes. 

COD  FISH.  The  flelh  is  exceeding  good, 
and  highly  eHeemed.  It  is  greatly  in  ufe  as 
well  frelh  as  falted ; and  in  Le/if  it  goes  by 
the  general  name  of  fait  filh.  The  head  of 


a large  cod  is  thought,  by  thofe  who  arc 
judges  of  nice  eating,  to  be  a moH  excellent 
dilh. 

Frelh  cod,  that  is,  cod  for  prefent  ufe,  is 
caught  every  where  on  the  coaH  of  Greaf  Bri- 
tain; but  there  are  particular  times  of  filliino- 
in  particular  places,  becaufe  they  are  then 
found  in  great  plenty.  Thus  from  Eajler  to 
Whitfuntidx  is  the  befl  feafon  at  Ahnhy,  Work- 
ington, and  Whitehaven,  on  the  coafls  of  Lan- 
caJJoire  and  Cumberland:  on  the  well  part  of  Ire- 
land from  the  beginning  oi  April  to  thebe- 
ginning  oijune:  on  the  north  and  north-eaH 
of  Ireland  from  Chrifimas  to  Michaelmas  ; and 
on  the  north-eafl  of  England  from  Eajler  until 
Midfummer. 

But  the  chief  fupport  of  the  cod  filhery  are 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  which  are  a kind 
of  fubmarine  mountains,  one  of  which,  called 
the  Great  Bank,  is  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
long,  and  an  hundred  broad,  and  feventy-five 
from  Newfoundland.  The  beH,  largeH,  and 
fattefl  cod  are  thofe  taken  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  bank  ; thofe  on  the  north  fide  are  much 
fmallcr. 

The  beH  feafon  for  fifliing  for  them  is 
from  the  beginning  of  February  to  the  end  of 
■April,  at  which  time  the  filh,  which  had  re- 
tired during  the  winter  to  the  deepeH  parts 
of  the  fea,  return  to  the  bank  and  grow  very 
fat. 

Thofe  that  are  taken  from  March  to  July 
keep  well  enough  ; but  thofe  in  July,  Auguji, 
and  September,  foon  fpoil.  The  filhing  is ' 
fometimes  done  in  a month  or  fix  weeks,  fome- 
times  it  holds  fix  months. 

CODS,  OR  Stones,  swelled  ; a malady  in 
horfes  that  comes  many  ways,  either  by  wounds, 
blows,  bruifes,  or  evil  humours,  which  cor- 
rupt the  mafs  of  blood  that  falls  down  to  the 
cods : or  from  a rupture,  &c. 

For  the  cure,  take  bole-armoniac  reduced 
to  a fine  powder,  vinegar  and  whites  of  eggs 
well  beaten  together,  and  anoint  the  part 
with  it  daily,  till  the  fwelling  abates ; and  if 
it  impollhumate,  where  you  find  it  to  be 
fdft,  open  it  with  an  hot  iron,  or  incifion- 
knife,  if  it  does  not  break  of  itfelf,  and  heal 
it  up  with  green  ointment. 

COFFIN,  OR  Hoof,  of  a Horse,  is  all 
the  horn  that  appears  when  he  has  his  foot 
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fet  to  the  ground  ; and  the  coffin  bone  Is  that 
to  the  foot,  as  a heart  or  kernel : the  latter  is 
quite  furrounded,  or  over-fpread  by  the  hoof, 
frulb,  and  foie,  and  is  not  perceived,  even 
when  the  horfe’s  foie  is  quite  taken  away ; 
being  covered  on  all  fides  by  a coat  or  flefh, 
which  hinders  the  bone  from  appearing. 

COILING  OF  THE  Stud,  is  the  firft  making 
choice  of  a colt  or  young  horfe,  for  any  fer- 
vice  : which  by  no  means  mull  be  done  too 
early : for  fome  horfes  will  fhow  their  beft 
ihape  at  two  or  three  years  old,  and  lofe  it  at 
four;  others  not  till  five,  nay,  not  till  fix; 
but  then  they  ever  keep  it  : fome  again  will 
do  their  befl  day’s  work  at  fix  or  feven  years 
old,  others  not  till  eight  or  nine. 

COLDS,  [in  Fariery]  there  are  a few  dif- 
eafes  incident  to  a horfe,  which  do  not  origi- 
nate from  a cold:  and  as  no  perfon  ufed  to 
horfes  can  be  ignorant  when  the  animal  is  af- 
fedled  with  this  difeafe,  it  will  be  fufficient  to 
defcribe  the  nature  of  a cold,  and  the  ufual 
fymptotns  that  attend  it. 

Colds  proceed  from  various  caufes ; the  mofl 
Tifual  are  riding  horfes  till  they  are  hot,  and 
fuffering  them  to  Hand  expofed  to  the  air. 
The  removing  a horfe  from  a hot  liable  to  a 
cold  one : and  if  the  horfe  has  been  high  fed 
and  cloathed,  the  cold  contracted  in  this  man- 
ner will  often  prove  very  violent  : they  alfo 
often  get  cold  by  not  being  carefully  rubbed 
down,  and  the  fweat  rubbed  off,  when  they 
come  from  a journey. 

Young  horfes  when  they  are  breeding  their 
teeth;  particularly  when  the  tufhes are  cutting, 
are  more  fubjeCl  to  take  cold  than  at  any  other 
time. 

When  a horfe  has  taken  cold,  a cough  will 
follow,  and  he  will  be  heavy  and  dull  in  pro- 
portion to  the  feverity  of  the  difeafe.  The 
eyes  will  be  fometimes  moift  and  watery,  the 
kernels  about  the  ears  under  the  jaws  will 
fwell,  and  a thin  mucous  gleet  will  iffue  from 
his  nofe.  If  the  cold  be  violent  the  horfe  will 
be  feveriffi,  his  flanks  work,  he  will  refufe  his 
water,  and  loath  his  hot  meat.  When  the 
horfe  coughs  ftrong  and  fnorts  after  it,  eats 
fcalded  bran,  and  drinks  warm  water;  is  but 
little  off  his  ftomach,  and  moves  brifkly  in  his 
flail ; dungs  and  ftales  freely,  and  without 
pain  : his  ikin  feels  kindly,  and  his  coat  does 
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not  flare;  there  is  no  danger  nor  any  occafion 
for  medicines.  You  fliould  however  bleed 
him,  keep  him  warm,  give  him  fome  feeds  of 
fcalded  bran,  and  let  him  drink  freely  of  warm 
water. 

But  if  he  feels  hot,  and  refufes  his  meat,  it 
will  be  neceffary  to  bleed  him  plentifully,  and 
give  the  following  drink  : take  three  ounces 
of  frefh  anifeeds,  and  one  dram  of  faffron  ; 
infufe  them  in  a pint  and  an  half  of  boiling 
water;  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and  diffolve 
in  it  four  ounces  of  honey,  adding  two  fpoon- 
fuls  of  fallad  oil.  'I'his  drink  may  be  given 
every  night,  and  with  proper  care  will  fully 
anfwer  in  all  fudden  colds  where  there  has 
been  no  previous  diforder. 

Or  you  may  give  the  following  pedoral 
ball : take  of  the  frelh  powder  of  fenugreek, 
anifeed,  cummin-feed,  cardamoms,  elecam- 
pane, colts-foot,  and  flour  of  brimflone,  of 
each  three  ounces  ; juice  of  liquorice  diffolved 
in  a fufficient  quantity  of  mountain  wine, 
faffron  in  powder  half  an  ounce,  olive  oil  and 
honey,  of  each  eight  ounces,  oil  of  anifeeds 
an  ounce;  mix  the  whole  together  with' as 
much  wheat  flour  as  will  be  fufficient  to  make 
into  a palte. 

Thefe  balls  are  of  excellent  ufe,  and  given 
in  fmall  quantities  about  the  fize  of  a pullet’s 
egg,  will  encourage  a free  perfpiration  ; but  in 
cafe  of  a fever,  they  flaould  not  be  continued 
but  with  the  greateft  caution. 

Warm  cloathing  about  the  head  and  neck 
Is  particularly  ufeful  here,  as  it  promotes  the 
running  at  the  nofe  : this  difeharge  is  increafed 
too  by  the  warm  water  which  is  always  given 
him  to  drink,  and  by  the  warm  maffies  which 
for  this  end  ffiould  be  put  into  the  manger  ra- 
ther hotter  than  he  can  eat  them,  in  order  to 
his  being,  as  it  were,  fumigated  with  the  fleam 
afeending  from  them,  before  it  cools. 

It  fliould  be  well  attended  to,  that  when 
a horfe  has  a cold,  cough,  or  other  difeafe, 
attended  with  a difeharge  at  the  noflrils,  great 
care  is  neceffary  to  keep  him  clean.  Florfes 
do  not  cough  the  phlegm  up  by  the  mouth,  as 
it  is  common  with  men,  but  pafs  it  all  by  the 
nofe;  in  confcquence  of  which  they  throw  it 
about,  making  every  thing  nafly  that  is  near 
them  ; in  all  fuch  like  cales,  give  them  their 
hay  well  fliook  and  fprinkled,  and  but  in 
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fmall  quantities  at  a time,  for  his  breath  will 
fpoil  it  fo,  that  fometirnes  it  will  ficken  him 
and  beget*a  didike  thereto:  when  he  is  not 
eating,  put  a little  flraw  into  the  manger,  to 
catch  the  phlegm  that  he  throws  about  by 
coughing  ; and  alfo  by  taking  away  the  ftraw- 
the  manger  may  moreeafily  be  cleaned,  which 
fhould  be  done  every  time  he  is  fed  ; be  care- 
ful too,  to  clean  his  nofe,  well  every  time  he 
cats  or  drinks.  Horfes  are  naturally  clean,  and 
nice  to  a great  degree ; and  in  thefe  difeafes 
their  recovery  depends  fo  much  on  their  being 
kept  clean,  that  thefe  directions  cannot  be  too 
much  attended  to. 

When  the  figns  of  a cold  or  of  a cough  at- 
tends, but  w'ithout  feverilhnefs  (after  due 
bleeding,  and  a purge  or  two)  give  one  of  the 
following  balls  every  morning,  to  promote 
perfpiration ; but  if  any  degree  of  fever  attends, 
avoid  all  warming  medicines. 

^he  PeBoral  Ball. 

Take  of  the  frefli  pov/ders  of  anifed  ele- 
campane, carraway  feeds,  liquorice,  turmeric, 
and  flour  of  brimftone,  of  each  three  ounces ; 
of  liquorice  juice  (diflblved  in  water,  enough 
to  'make  it  of  the  confiftence  of  honey)  four 
■ounces  of  the  beft  faffron,  in  powder,  half  an 
ounce;  of  fweet  oil  and  honey,  of  each  half  a 
pound ; of  the  oil  of  anifeeds  one  ounce  ; and 
-of  wheat-dour,  enough  to  make  the  whole  into 
a pafte.  Of  this  pafte  balls  may  be  made  about 
the  fize  of  a pullet’s  egg. 

Dr.  Bracken’s  Cordial  Ball. 

Take  anifeeds,  carraway-feeds,  the  greater 
cardamom  feeds,  of  each  one  ounce;  flour  of 
■brimftone, two  ounces;  turmeric,  one  ounce  and 
an  half ; laffron,  two  drachms  : liquorice  juice 
(diflTolved  in  fmall  beer)  one  ounce,  elecam- 
pane feeds,  half  an  ounce  ; liquorice  powder, 
one  ounce  and  an  half 4 wheat-flour,  enough 
to  ntake  the  whole  into  a pafte. ' 

Thefe  cordial  balls  are  an  improvement  on 
the  long  famed  Marhhand%  Ball. 

An  hour’s  exercife  every  day  will  greatly 
haften  the  cure  ; k alfo  greatly  promotes  the 


difeharge  of  rowels,  which  are  fometirnes  ne- 
ceflTary,  when  a horfe  is  loaded  with  flefh. 

COLICK  OR  Cholic  ; the  moft  peculiar 
fign  of  the  wind  colick  in  horfes,  is  the  fwel- 
ling  of  their  body,  as  if  it  was  ready  to  burft, 
accompanied  with  tumbling  and  tolling.  See 
Cholic. 

It  is  alfo  known  by  his  ftretching  his  neck, 
or  legs,  by  his  fttiking  at  his  belly,  by  his 
lying  down  and  riling  often,  ftamping  with 
his  feet, 

There  are  many  remedies  proper  for  this 
difeafe,  of  which  I here  mention  but  one. 

Take  half  a pint  of  white  wine,  warm  it, 
put  to  it  fix  ounces  of  oil,  and  fifty  drops  of 
fpirits  of  hartfliorn ; and  give  it  the  horfe  ; 
but  if  he  be  full  of  blood,  firft  bleed  him  : if 
this  dofe  does  not  cure  him,  give  him  another, 
with  an  hundred  drops  of  fpirits  of  hartlliorn. 
See  Cholic. 

COLLAR  of  a draught  Horse,  a part 
of  the  harnefs  made  of  leather  and  canvas,  and 
fluffed  with  ftraw  or  wool,  to  be  put  about  the 
horfe’s  neck. 

COLT,  a word  in  general,  fignifying  the 
male  and  /female  of  the  horfe  kind  ; the  firft 
likewife,  for  diftineftion  fake,  being  called  a 
horfe  colt,  and  the  other  a filly. 

After  the  colts  have  been  foaled,  you  may 
fuffer  them  to  run  with  the  mare  till  about 
Michaelmas,  fooner  or  later,  according  as  the 
cold  weather  comes  in ; then  they  muft  be 
weaned;  though  fome  perfons  are  for  having 
them  w'eaned  after  Martinmas,  or  the  middle 
of  November.  The  author  of  the  Compleat  Horfe- 
man  is  of  opinion,  that  the  reafon  why  moft 
foals  advance  fo  fiowly,  and  are  not  capable  of 
fervice  till  they  are  fix  or  feven  years  old,  is 
becaufe  they'have  nor  fucked  long  enough ; 
whereas  if  they  had  fucked  the  whole  winter 
over,  they  would  be  as  good  at  four  or  five 
years  old,  as  they  are  now  at  eight. 

They  ought  to  be  kept  in  a convenient 
houfe,  with  a low  rack  and  manger  for  their 
hay  and  oats,  which  muft  be  fweet  aixl  good.; 
with  a little  wheaten  bran  mixed  with  the  oats, 
to  caufe  them  to  drink,  and  to  keep  their, 
bodies  open. 

But  fince  there  are  fome  who  alledge,  that 
oats  make  foals  become  blind,  or  their  teeth 
crooked;  the  fame  author  is  of  opinion,  that 
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oats  will  wear  their  teeth,  and  make  them  the 
fooner  to  change,  and  alfo  raze  ; therefore  he 
judges  it  to  be  the  beft  way  to  break  them,  in 
a mill,  becaufe  that  by  endeavouring  with 
their  jaws  to  bruife  and  chew  them,  they 
ftretch  and  fwell  their  eye  and  nether  jaw- 
veins,  which  fo  attrad  the  blood  and  humours 
that  they  fall  down  upon  the  eyes  and  frequent- 
ly occafion  the  lofs  of  them  : fo  that  it  is  not  the 
heating  qualities  of  oats,  hut  the  diHiculty  in 
chewing,  that  is  the  caufe  of  their  blindnefs. 

Further,  that  colts  thus  fed  with  grain,  do 
not  grow  thickifh  upon  their  legs,  but  grow 
broader,  and  better  knit,  than  if  they  had 
oaten  nothing,  but  hay  and  bran,  and  will 
endure  fatigue  the  better. 

But  above  all  they  mull  not  be  kept  wet  and 
cold,  which  are  hurtful  to  them,  nothing 
being  more  tender  than  they  are. 

For  proof  of  this,  take  a Spanijh  ftallion  and 
let  him  cover  two  mares,  which  for  age, 
beauty  and  comlinefs,  may  admit  of  no  dif- 
ference between  them;  and  if  they  be  both 
horfe-colts,  or  both  fillies,  which  is  one  and 
the  fame  thing,  let  one  run  abroad,  and  the 
other  be  houfed,  every  winter,  kept  warm, 
and  ordinarily  attended;  and  that  colt  that  has 
been  kept  abroad  fliould  have  large  flelhy 
flioulders,  flabby  and  gouty  legs,  weak  paf- 
terns,  and  ill  hoofs;  and  (hall  be  a dull  heavy 
jade,  in  comparifon  to  the  other  which  is 
houfed,  and  orderly  kept;  and  which  will 
have  a fine  forehead,  be  well  fhaped,  have 
good  legs  and  hoofs,  and  be  of  good  flrength 
and  fpirit : by  which  you  may  know,  that  to 
have  the  fineft  fiallion,  and  the  beautifullefl 
mare,  is  nothing,  if  they  are  fpoiled  in  the 
breeding  up. 

- It  is  worth  obfervation,  that  fome  foals, 
under  fix  months  old,  though  their  dams  yield 
abundance  of  milk,  yet  decay  daily,  and  have 
a cough,  proceeding  from  certain  pellicles,  or 
fkins,  that  breed  in  their  ftomachs,  which  ob- 
flrudt  their  breathing,  and  at  lafl  deftroy  them 
entirely. 

To  remedy  this  malady,  take  the  bag 
wherein  the  coalt  was  foaled,  dry  it,  and  give 
him  as  much  of  it  in  milk  as  you  can  take  up 
w'ith  three  fingers;  but  if  you  have  not  pre- 
ferved  the  bag,  procure  the  lungs  of  a young 
fox,  and  ufe  it  inftead  of  the  aforefaid  powder. 


It  will  be  proper  to  let  the  colts  play  an 
hour  or  two,  in  fome  court-yard,  when  it 
is  fair  weather,  provided  you  put»them  up 
again  carefully,  and  fee  that  they  take  no 
harm. 

W hen  the  winter  is  fpent,  turn  them  into 
fome  dry  ground,  where  the  grafs  is  fiiort  and 
fweet,  and  where  there  is  good  water,  that 
they  may  drink  at  pleafure;  for  it  is  not  ne- 
ceffary  that  a colt  fhould  fill  his  belly  imme- 
diately, like  a horfe  that  labours  hard. 

The  next  winter  you  may  take  them  into 
the  houfe,  and  ufe  them  jufl  as  your  other 
hoiTes ; but  let  not  your  horfe-colts  and  fillies 
be  kept  together,  after  the  firfl:  year. 

This  method  may  be  obferved  every  fum- 
m.er  and  winter,  till  you  break  them,  which 
you  may  do  after  they  have  been  three  years 
old  ; and  it  will  be  a very  eafy  thing,  if  yt^ti 
obferve  the  aforefaid  method  of  houfing  them, 
for  ordering  them  the  fecond  year  as  you  do 
other  horfes,  that  they  will  be  fo  tame  and 
gentle,  that  you  need  not  fear  their  plunging, 
leaping,  kicking,  or  the  like  ; for  they  will 
take  the  faddle  quietly. 

As  for  all  thofe  ridiculous  ways  of  beating 
and  cowing  them,  they  are,  in  effedt,  fpoiling 
them,  whatever  they  call  it,  in  ploughed  fields, 
deep  ways,  or  the  like;  intlead  of  which,  let 
the  rider  ftrive  to  win  them  by  gentle  ufage, 
never  corredting  them  but  when  it  is  neceflary, 
and  then  with  judgment  and  moderation. 

You  will  not  need  a caveiTon  of  cord,  which 
is  a head-ftrain,  nor  a pad  of  draw ; but  only  a 
common  faddle,  and  a common  caveffon  on  his 
nofe,  fuch  as  other  horfes  are  ridden  with;  but 
it  ought  to  be  well  lined  with  double  leather; 
and  if  you  pleafe  you  may  put  on  his  mouth 
a watering-bitt,  without  reins,  only  the  head- 
flail,  and  this  but  for  a few  days  ; and  then 
put  on  fuch  a bitt  as  he  fliould  always  be  rid- 
den with  : and  be  fure  not  to  ufe  fpurs  for 
fome  time  after  backing. 

Take  notice,  that  as  yearlings,  mufl  be  kept 
abroad  together,  fo  thofe  of  two  years  old  to- 
gether; the  like  for  thofe  of  three  yearlings, 
which  ordering  is  mofl  agreeable  to  them. 
See  Foal  and  Stud. 

In  order  to  make  him  endure  the  faddle  the 
better,  the  way  to  make  it  familiar  to  him,  will 
be,  by  clapping  the  faddle  widi  your  hand  as 
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it  {lands  upon  his  back,  by  ilriklng  it  and  fvvay- 
ing  upon  it,  dangling  the  ftirrups  by  his  fides, 
rubbing  them  againil  his  fides,  and  making 
much  of  him,  and  bringing  him  to  be  familiar 
with  all  things  about  him;  as  {training  the 
crupper,  failening  and  loofening  the  girths, 
and  taking  up  and  letting  out  the  ftirrups. 

Then  as  to  the  motion  of  him,  when  he  will 
trot  with  the  laddie  obediently,  you  may  wafh 
a trench  of  a full  mouth,  and  put  the  fame  into 
his  mouth,  throwing  the  reins  over  the  fore 
part  of  the  faddle,  fo  that  he  may  have  a full 
feeling  of  it ; when  put  on  a martingal,  buckled 
at  fuch  a length,  that  he  may  juft  feel  it  w'hen 
he  jirks  up  his  head ; then  take  a broad  piece 
of  leather  and  put  about  his  neck,  and  make 
the  ends  of  it  fall  by  plaiting  of  it,  or  fome 
other  way,  at  the  withers,  and  the  middle  part 
before  is  weafand,  above  two  handsful  below 
the  thropple,  betwdxt  the  leather  and  his  neck  : 
let  the  martingal  pafs  fo,  that  when  at  any 
lime  he  offers  to  duck,  or  throw  down  his  head, 
the  cavefiTon  being  placed  upon  the  tender 
grifte  of  his  nofe,  may  corredl  and  punifh  him  ; 
w’hich  will  make  him  bring  his  head  to,  and 
form  him  to  an  abfolute  rein  ; trot  him  abroad, 
and  if  you  find  the  reins  or  m.artingal  grow 
flack,  ftraiten  them,  for  when  there  is  no 
feeling,  there  is  no  virtue.  See  Backing  a 
Colt. 

COLT  EVIL,  a difeafe  to  which  both 
ftone-horfe  and  gelding  are  fubjedl : it  happens 
to  the  firft,  by  an  unnatural  fwelling  of  the 
the  yard  and  cods,  proceeding  from  wind  fill- 
ing the  arteries,  and  hollow  finew,  or  pipe  of 
the  yard  ; and  alfo  through  the  abundance  of 
feed  : and  it  affedts  a gelding,  for  want  of  na- 
tural heat  to  expel  it  any  farther. 

There  are  feveral  things  very  good  for  this 
diftemper  : as  the  juice  of  rue  mixed  with 
honey,  and  boiled  in  hog’s  greafe:  bay  leaves, 
with  the  powder  of  fenugreek  added  to  it ; 
with  which  the  part  affedled  is  to  be  anointed 
and  fheathed. 

A foft  falve  made  of  the  leaves  of  betony, 
and  the  herb  rue  ftamped  with  white  wine,  is 
proper  to  anoint  the  fore ; the  {heath  alfo  muft 
be  wa{hed  clean  with  lukewarm  vinegar,  and 
the  yard  drawn  out  and  wafhed  alfo;  and  the 
horfe  ridden  every  day  into  fome  deep  running 
water,  toffing  him  to  and  fro,  to  allay  the  heat 


of  his  members,  till  the  fwelling  be  vanifhed 
and  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  fwim  him  now  and 
then  ; but  the  beft  cure  of  all,  is  to  give  him 
a mare,  and  to  fwim  him  after  it.  See  Shed- 
ding Seed. 

COLT-TAMING,  is  the  breaking  of  a 
colt,  fo  as  to  endure  a rider,  fsfr. 

Thefe  animals  being  naturally  of  them- 
felves  unruly,  you  fhould  make  them  familiar 
to  you  from  the  time  they  have  been  weaned, 
when  foals ; and  fo  winter  after  winter,  in  the. 
houfe,  ufe  them  to  familiar  aftions,  as  rub- 
bing, clawing,  haltering,  leading  to  water, 
taking  up  their  feet,  knocking  their  hoofs,  and 
the  like  ; and  fo  break  him  to  the  faddle. 

1 he  beft  time  is  at  three  years,  or  four  at 
moft ; but  he  who  will  have  the  patience  to  fee 
his  hOrfe  at  full  five,  fhall  be  fure  to  have  him. 
of  a longer  continuance,  and  much  lefs  fub- 
jedl to  difeafe  and  infirmities. 

Now  in  order  to  bridle  and  faddle  a colt, 
when  he  is  made  a litle  gentle,  take  a fweel: 
watering  trench,  waflied  and  anointed  witL 
honey  and  fait,  which  put  into  his  ma{h,  and 
fo  place  it  that  it  may  hang  about  his  tulh 
then  offer  him  the  faddle,  but  with  that  care 
and  circumfpedlion,  that  you  do  not  fright 
him  with  it,  fuffering  him  to  fmell  at  it,  to  be 
rubbed  with  it,  and  then  to  feel  it ; and  after 
that,  fix  it  on,  and  girth  it  faft:  and  at  what 
part  and  motion  he  feems  moft  coy,  with  that 
make  him  moft  familiar  of  any  other. 

Being  thus  faddled  and  bridled,  lead  him 
out  to  water,  bring  him  in  again  : and  when 
he  has  flood  a little,  reined,  upon  the  trench, 
an  hour  or  more,  take  off  the  bridle  and  faddle, 
and  let  him  go  to  his  meat  till  the  evening,  and 
then  lead  him  out  as  before ; and  when  you 
carry  him  in  again  to  fet  him  up,  take  off  his 
faddle  gently,  and  drefs  him,  clothing  him 
for  all  night. 

COMB.  The  creft  or  red  ftefhy  tuft  grow- 
ing upon  a cock’s  head. 

To  COMMENCE,  or  initiate,  a 
Horse,  is  to  put  him  to  the  firft  leffons,  in 
order  to  break  him. 

To  commence  this  horfe  you  muft  w'ork 
him  round  the  pillar.  See  Rope. 

CONEY.  See  Rabbit. 

CONGER,  it  has  the  name  both  in  Latin  and 
Engliih,  and  is  a very  long  fifh,  being  fome- 
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times  two  yards,  or  two  yards  and  a half  in 
length,  and  of  the  thicknefs  of  a man’s  thigh. 
It  is  made  much  like  an  eel,  but  is  larger,  of 
a lighter  colour,  has  bigger  eyes  of  a lilver 
hue ; as  alfo  two  white  lines  on  each  fide 
compofed  of  a double  row  of  points,  and  a 
membranous  fin  running  all  the  length  of  the 
back  to  the  very  tail. 

At  the  very  end  of  his  fnout  the  conger 
has  two  fmall  horns  or  tubes,  from  whence  a 
.mucous  liquor  may  be  expreffed ; and  the 
like  has  been  obferved  in  fome  kinds  of  eels. 
In  other  refpedts  it  refembles  an  eel. 

The  flefh  is  very  white  and  fweet,  but  not 
eafy  of  digeftion.  It  was  greatly  efteemed  by 
the' ancients,  and  does  not  want  its  advocates 
among  the  moderns,  efpecially  when  it  is 
fryed. 

The  young  fry  of  this  fifh  are  called  Elvers 
in  GlouceJlerJJoire^  where  they  are  taken  in  great 
plenty  out  of  the  Severn  in  dark  nights.  They 
herd  together  in  fuch  fwarms,  that  they  are 
eafily  caught  with  a kind  of  net  made  for  that 
purpofe.  They  are  fuppofed  to  travel  as  far 
as  Gloucejier  and  Tewkejhury  out  of  the  fea,  for 
they  are  chiefly  taken  near  thofe  places.  They 
are  fo  fmall  that  they  are  made  into  cakes, 
and  are  fold  very  common  in  that  form.  Their 
fize  does  not  exceed  a fmall  needle,  which 
makes  it  very  furprifing  how  they  fhould  come 
fo  far  in  fuch  fhoals. 

CONSUMPTION  (in  Farriery)  a con- 
fumption  is  nothing  more  than  a want  of 
nourifhment,  or  the  decaying  of  the  body, 
particularly  by  a wafting  of  the  mufcular 
fiefla. 

The  feat  of  the  true  confumption  is  the 
lungs : it  begins  there  with  hard  knots,  which, 
increafing,  occafion  a cough ; thefe  knots  fup- 
purate,  and  at  length  burft,  and  are  formed 
into  ulcers,  which  difcharge  a matter  that 
caufe  all  the  moft  difagreeable  fymptoms, 
and  renders  the  cafe  incurable.  The  fame 
fort  of  knots,  and  the  fame  progrefs  of  them 
in  the  mefentery,  forms  what  is  called  an 
atrophy. 

The  fymptoms  of  a confumption  are  a dif- 
ficult breathing,  and  by  fits  a fharp  cough  ; 
frequent  fneezing,  which  fometimes  caufe  a 
groaning  : a dullnefs  and  watrynefs  of  the 
-•  ejes ; the  ears  and  feet  are  almoft  always 


hot ; the  flanks  move  quickly,  and  feem.. 
ingly  uneafy.  Sometimes  there  is  a running 
at  the  nofe,  and  generally  a difcharge  that 
way  of  a yellowifh,  toughiflt  matter  : the 
horfe  fweats  greatly  with  very  little  exercife  ; 
he  hath  but  little  appetite  to  hay,  though  a 
good  one  for  corn;  after  which  the  heat 
greatly  increafes.  At  times  thefe  fymptoms 
almoft  vanifli : but,  with  the  leaft  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  exercife,  or  error  in  feed- 
ing, they  return ; fo  are  better  and  worfe 
until  death  puts  an  end  to  the  whole.  Some 
horfes  look  fteek,  though  the  flefh  is  conti- 
nually wafting ; others  have  a rough  coat, 
and  appear  as  if  they  were  furfeited.  On 
difleifting  horfes  that  have  died  confumptive, 
the  foft  fat  is  all  confumed ; but  none  of  the 
harder  or  fuety,  which  is  yellower  in  propof- 
tion  as  the  horfe  is  leaner  when  he  died. 

The  above  fymptoms  are  attendant  on 
horfes  when  there  is  a confiderable  abfcefs  in 
any  of  the  bowels. 

When  a thick  yellow  matter  is  difcharged 
from  the  nofe,  the  horfe  growing  very  thin, 
fweats  greatly,  the  flanks  heave  with  a re- 
doubled motion,  the  cough  fhort  and  rat-, 
tling,  there  is  no  hope  of  a cure.  If  the 
horfe  is  young,  the  matter  of  a whitifli  co- 
lour that  is  thrown  out  at  the  nofe,  or  when 
it  is  watry,  and  only  appears  now  and  then, 
and  not  conftantly,  the  profped:  is  more  fa- 
vourable, and  encourages  to  the  ufe  of  the 
means  for  relief : though,  however  favour- 
able the  fymptoms  are,  recovery  is  uncertain  ; 
a relapfe  is  eafily  produced  ; and  a natural 
weaknefs,  out  of  the  reach  of  art,  is  for  the 
moft  part  an  attendant. 

Hot,  fiery  horfes,  that  are  very  adlive  at 
the  firft  ftarting,  but  that  foon  tire,  are  the 
moft  fubjedt  to  this  difeafe. 

The  hard  knots  in  the  lungs  may  lie  quiet 
a long  time,  occafioning  no  other  difturbance 
than  the  dry  cough ; and  if  they  can  be  dif- 
folved  without  fuppuration,  a cure  will  be 
performed.  To  this  end  bleed  in  fmall  quan- 
tities ; one,  or  at  the  moft  two  pints  are 
enough  at  one  time ; and  repeat  it  according 
to  the  oppreflion  in  the  breathing.  Pedtoral 
medicines  may  be  occafionally  given  to  palli- 
ate  prefeut  fymptoms,  but  the  hard  knots 
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can  onljr  be  difToIved  by  mercurial  and  anti- 
monial  medicines. 

Take  two  drachms  of  calomel,  mix  it 
well  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  conferve  of 
Tofes, ~and  give  it  the  laft  thing  at  night; 
repeat  this  bolus  as  often  as  you  can  with- 
out falivating  or  purging;  and  if  a moderate 
evacuation  by  the  anus  be  wanting,  give  a 
gentle  purge,  at  projper  diftances,  as  need 
may  require. 

.Every  morning  and  evening  give  the  fol- 
lowing powder,  to  the  quantity  of  an  ounce, 
or  an  ounce  and  an  half,  for  each  dofe. 

Take  faffron  of  antimony,  finely  levigated, 
gum  guiacum,  and  nitre,  of  each  equal  parts; 
make  them  into  a fine  powder;  Or, 

Take  of  cinnabar  of  antimony,  finely  pow- 
dered, one  pound ; of  gum  guiacum  and 
nitre,  of  each  half  a pound ; give  him  an 
ounce  of  this  powder  twice  a day,  taking 
care'  at  the  fame  time  to  wet  his  feeds. 

But  as  this  diforder  is  very  difficult  to  cure, 
the  horfe  ffiould  be  turned,  when  poffible, 
into  fpring  grafs,  or  rather  into  the  fait 
marfhes ; which  will  generally  prove  more 
falutary,  and  fooner  effedt  the  cure,  than  all 
the  medicines  yet  known  ; becaufe  the  herb- 
age has  a ftrong  tendency  to  corredt  the  blood 
and  juice;  and  the  open  air,  and  proper  ex - 
ercife,  are  at  the  fame  time  of  the  utmoft 
benefit. 

The  diet,  if  in  the  houfe,  and  particularly 
when  taking  the  mercurial  bolus,  ffiould  be 
the  bell  and  the  fweetefi:  hay,  with  maffies  of 
bran;  and  the  horfe  muft  be  kept  dry;  but 
good  air  and  grafs  is  better.  Avoid  low, 
damp  grounds,  and  a rank  grafs  ; a high  and 
dry  common  is  the  beft  ; but  the  beft  of  all 
is  to  turn  him  into  a fait  marffi;  there  he 
will  need  no  other  food,  medicine,  or  care, 
but  what  will  depend  upon  himfelf. 

That  fort  of  confumption  called  an  atro- 
phy, is  attended  but  with  little  cough,  no 
running'  at  the  nofe,  and  no  appearance  of  a 
hedtic  fever:  but  the  fleffi  waftes,  and  the 
horfe  grows  proportionably  hide-bound.  The 
nature  of  this  difeafe  is  the  fame  as  that  of 
the  confumption ; and  the  cure,  both  as  to 
time  and  manner,  is  the  fame.  Alfo,  in 
either  cafe,  if  a cure  is  performed,  it  muft 
be  while  the  difeafe  is  in  its  infancy,  and 
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before  the  hard  knots  have  any  tendency  to 
fuppurate. 

Perhaps  the  medicines  recommended  may 
be  thought  too  expenfive,  efpecially  if  the 
horfe  be  iifelf  of  little  value : in  this  cafe, 
their  place  may  be  fuppHed  by  tar-water,  and 
poffibly  this  m.ay  prove  a very  falutary  medi- 
cine, and  be  of  the  greateft  ufe  to  thick- 
winded  horfes. 

COP,  the  top  of  any  thing ; alfo  a tuft 
on  the  head  of  birds. 

COPING-IRONS,  inftruments  ufed  by 
Falconers,  in  coping  or  paring  a hawk's 
beak,  pounces,  or  talons,  when  they  are  over 
grown. 

CORK,  or  CORKING  OF  a Saddle,  the 
pieces  to  which  the  bolfters  are  made  fall, 
fo  called  from  having  formerly  been  made  of 
cork. 

CORNERS,  OR  Angles  of  the  Volt, 
are  the  extremities  of  the  four  lines  of  the 
volt  when  you  work  in  fquare. 

CORNER  Teeth  of  a Horse,  are  the 
four  teeth  that  are  placed  between  the  mid- 
dling teeth  and  the  tuffies,  being  tw^o  above, 
and  tw'o  below,  on  each  fide  of  the  jaw ; 
which  ffioot  when  the  horfe  is  four  years  and 
an  half  old. 

CORONET,  OR  Cronet  of  a Horse,  is 
the  loweftpart  of  the  paftern  which  runs  round 
the  coffin,  and  is  difiinguiflied  by  the  hair 
which  joins  and  covers  the  upper  part  of  the 
hoof.  Or, 

CORONET,  7 OF  a Horse’s  Foot,  is  that 

CRONET,  3 part  on  the  very  top  of  it 
where  the  hair  grows,  and  falls  down  upon 
the  hoof:  the  coronet  ffiould  be  no  more 
raifed  than  the  hoof ; for  if  it  makes  a ridge, 
or  height  round  it,  it  is  a fign  that  either  the 
foot  is  dried  up,  or  that  there  are  a great 
many  humours  in  the  coronet,  that  may  oc- 
cafion  the  crown-fcab,  and  other  fores,  to 
which  that  part  is  fubjedt. 

CORRECTIONS,  and  Helps,  for  a 
Horse.  Before  he  is  taught  any  leffons  you 
ought  to  take  notice,  that  there  are  feven 
helps  to  puniffi  him  for  faults  committed  in 
his  lelTons. 

I.  The  voice;  which  when  fweet,  and 
accompanied  with  cheriffiing,  is  helpful  : 
but  when  rough  and  terrible,  and  accom- 
panied 
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panied  with  ftrokes  or  threatenings,  a cor- 
redron. 

2.  The  rod ; which  is  a help  in  the  fliak- 
rng,  and  a corredtion  in  the  ftriking. 

3.  The  bitt ; and  help  in  its  fweetnefs,  the 
fnaflie  in  its  fmoothnefs,  but  both  correc- 
tions; the  one  in  its  hardnefs,  and  the  other 
in  its  roug;hnefs;  and  both  in  ilatnefs  and 
fquarenefs. 

4.  The  calves  of  the  legs;  which  being 
gently  laid  to  the  horfe’s  lides,  are  helps  ; 
but  corredions  when  you  (Irike  them  hard, 
as  giving  warning  that  the  fpurs  are  about 
to  follow. 

5.  The  ftirrup  and  ftirrup  leather ; which 
are  corredtions  when  itruck  againft  the  hinder 
part  of  the  Ihoulder,  but  helps  when  thruft 
torward  in  a quick  motion. 

6.  The  fpur ; that  is  helpful  when  gently 
delivered  in  any  motion  that  calls  for  quick- 
nefs  and  adtivity,  whether  on  or  above  the 
ground ; and  a corredfion,  when  it  is  ilruck 
hard  in  the  fide,  upon  any  floth  or  fault  com- 
mitted. 

7.  The  ground ; that  is  an  help,  when  plain 
and  fmootrh,  and  not  painfuLto  tread  upon  ; 
and  a corredhion,  when  rough,  deep,  and 
uneven,  for  the  amendment  of  any  vicious 
habit  contradfed. 

CORVET,  7 [in  the  Manage*]  an  air,  when 

CETRVET,  \ the  horfe’s  legs  are  more  raif- 
ed  than  in  the  demivolts,  being  a kind  of 
leap  up,  and  a little  forward,  wherein  the 
horfe  raifes  both  his  fore  feet  at  once,  equally 
advanced,  (when  he  is  going  firaight  forward, 
and  not  in  a circle)  and  as  his  fore  legs  are 
falling,  he  immediately  raifes  his  hind  legs, 
as  he  did  his  fore  ; that  is,  equally  advanced, 
and  not  one  before  the  other  ; fo  that  all 
his  four  legs  are  in  the  air  at  once ; and  as 
he  fets  them  down,  he  marks  but  twice  with 
them. 

H orfes  that  are  very  dull  or  very  fiery, 
are  improper  for  curvets ; they  being  the 
mofi:  difficult  air  that  they  can  make,  and 
requiring  a great  deal  of  judgment  in  the 
rider,  as  well  as  patience  in  the  horfe,  to  per- 
form it. 

COSSET,  a colt,  calf,  lamb,  &c,  raken 
and  brought  up  by  hand  without  the  dam. 
COUCHING,  [hunting  term]  the  lodging 


of  a boar ; as  the  diflodging  of  that  bead:  is 
called,  R earing  of  a boar. 

COUGH  and  ASTHMA,  [in  Farriery] 
no  diforder  has  given  more  perplexity  to  far- 
riers than  a fettled  cough.  The  eaufes  of 
this  difeafe  are  various  ; and  it  is  of  the  ut- 
mofi  importance  to  diflinguifh  one  cough  from 
another,  as  otherwife  it  will  be  impoffible  to 
effed:  a cure. 

A cough  is  called  dry,  when  it  is  without 
any  difeharge  by  the  nofc ; and  it  is  called, 
moift,  when  fuch  a difeharge  attends. 

A cough  is  often  the  effed  of  other  dif- 
eafes,  ill  managed : in  this  cafe  it  is  habitual, 
and  often  degenerates  into  an  afihma,  or  pro- 
duces a broken  wind.  If  it  proceeds  from 
tubercles,  or  from  hard  knots  in  the  lungs,  or 
from  an  abfeefs  there ; k is  not  very  trouble- 
fome  when  the  horfe  is  at  reft,  but  when  he 
is  at  any  exercife  it  is  very  teazing.  If  the 
cough  proceeds  from  the  liver,  it  is  a fhorr, 
dry  cough  ; the  flanks  will  perpetually  work  ; 
the  mouth,  lips,  and  eyes,  will  appear  yel- 
lowifti,  the  dung  will  be  whitifh,  and  the 
urine  high-coloured  ; thirft  is  frequent ; yel- 
low clouds  are  often  perceived  in  the  eyc.s, 
and  a general  languor  and  indolence  is  ob- 
ferved.  In  this  cafe,  if  the  cough  is  of  long 
ftanding,  or  if  an  abfeefs  is  formed  in  the 
liver,  a cure  is  hardly  to  be  expeded.  A 
cold  obftruding  perfpiration  through  the  fkin, 
and  determining  it  in  too  great  abundance  to 
the  lungs,  or  to  the  glands  of  the  wind  pipe, 
by  its  irritation,  is  a caufe  of  coughi.'g.  Worms 
often  excite  a cough  ; and  the  teeth,  parti- 
cularly the  tufties  when  they  are  cutting,  ge- 
nerally do  the  fame. 

A dry  cough  is  not  always  a bad  fvmptom, 
particularly  when  it  is  caufed  by  a cold  in 
narrow  chefted  horfes,  and  is  not  of  long 
ftanding;  though  it  is  acknowledged,  that  if ^ 
a dry  cough  continue  long  after  the  common 
fyinptoms  of  a cold,  it  ftrongly  indicates 
other  infirmities;  more  efpecially  if  there  is  a 
great  lofs  of  flefh  and  ftrength,  a confump- 
tion  is  threatened. 

If  teething  is  the  caufe  in  young  horfes, 
bleeding,  according  to  the  violence  of  the 
difeafe,  and  the  ftrength  of  the  horfe,  is  ne- 
ceflary ; and  give,  now  and  then,  a warm 
mafli. 
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If  worms  are  -the  caufe,  their  deftrudHon 
is  the  cure  of  the  cough  ; and  fo  of  any  other 
difeafe  cauhng  a cough,  the  removal  of  that 
difeafe  is  the  cure  of  the  cough. 

If  the  cough  is  of  a long  Handing,  attended 
with  lofs  of  appetite,  wafting  of  flelh,  and 
weaknefs,  it  denotes  a confumption  ; and  that 
the  lungs  are  full  of  knotty  hard  fubftances, cal- 
led tubercles.  When  the  cough  proceeds  from 
phlegm  and  mucilaginous  matter  Huffing  up 
the  veftTels  of  the  lungs,  his  flanks  have  a 
fudden  quick  motion,  he  breathes  thick,  but 
not  with  his  noftrils  diftended,  like  one  that 
is  broken-winded  ; his  cough  is  fometimes 
moift  and  fometimes  dry  and  bulky  ; before 
which  he  wheezes,  and  fometimes  throws  out 
of  his  nofe  or  mouth  large  pieces  of  white 
phlegm,  efpecially  after  drinking,  or  when 
he  begins  or  ends  his  exercife ; and  this  dif* 
charge  generally  gives  very  great  relief,  and 
the  complaint  is  removed  by  the  following 
proceeding; 

If  the  horfe  be  full  of  flelh,  take  from  him 
a moderate  quantity  of  blood.  The  next  day 
give  him  fcalded  bran,  and  in  the  evening 
the  following  ball : take  of  diapente  one 
ounce ; of  calomel  well  prepared  and  fuffi- 
ciently  fublimed,  two  drachms ; make  the 
whole  into  a ball  with  a fufficient  quantity  of 
honey. 

This  ball  mull  be  repeated  the  following 
night ; be  careful  not  to  let  the  horfe  go  into 
the  wet,  but  keep  him  warm  and  well  cloath- 
ed,  let  his  drink  be  warm  water,  foftened 
’with  bran;  his  hay  fweet  and  dry,  and  his 
manger-meat  fcalded  bran,  with  a fpoonful 
of  honey  in  each  feed.  The  morning  after 
the  fccond  ball,  give  him  a common  purge, 
which  is  to  be  repeated  once  in  five  or  fix 
days,  till  he  has  taken  three  purges ; and  be- 
fore each  one  ball,  as  above  directed.  After 
each-  purge,  the  following  drink  flrould  be 
given,  to  prevent  any  ill  effedls  that  might 
oiherwife  proceed  from  mercurial  medicines : 
take  of  the  fhavings  or  rafpings  of  guaicum 
wood,  half  a pound  ; raifins  of  the  fun  four 
ounces,  coltsfoot  a large  handful  ; lliced  li- 
quorifh  half  an  ounce  ; boil  them  in  three 
quarts  of  fpring  or  river  water,  to  two  quarts ; 
pour  off  the  decodfion,  and  diffolve  it  in  four 
ounces  of  honey.  Give  one  half  of  this  in 


the  morning,  after  the  purge  has  done  work- 
ing; and  the  other  the  morning  following. 

After  this ’method  has  been  purfued  for 
fome  time,  the  following  balls  may  be  given 
every  morning,  and  will  greatly  contribute  to 
perfedf  the  cure  : take  of  cinnabar  of  anti- 
mony, finely  levigated,  fix  ounces ; gum  am- 
rnoniacum,  galbanum,  and  aflafeetida,  of 
each  two  ounces ; faffron  half  an  ounce ; 
make  the  whole  into  a pafte  for  balls,  with 
a proper  quantity  of  honey. 

Theie  balls  are  very  well  calculated  to  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe  intended  ; but  if  too  expen- 
five,  the  cordial  ball  may  be  given,  with  an 
eighth  part  of  powdered  fquills,  and 
badoes  tar. 

Great  care  muft  be  taken  to  give  the  horfe 
proper  exercife,  in  a free  open  air ; and  that 
his  diet  be  very  moderate.  The  quantity  of 
hay  he  ufually  eats  fhould  be  abridged,  given 
in  fmall  quantities,  and  fprinkled  with  water ; 
and  his  ufual  allowance,  both  of  corn  and 
water,  divided  into  portions. 

It  may  not  here  be  improper  to  add,  that 
fome  young  horfes  are  fubjedt  to  coughs  on 
cutting  their  teeth,  and  their  eyes  are  alfo 
affedfed  from  the  fame  caufe.  In  thefe  cafes 
always  bleed,  and  if  the  cough  is  obftinate  re- 
peat it,  and  give  warm  marlhes,  which  are 
commonly  fufficient  alone  to  remove  this 
complaint.  But  when  the  cough  is  an  attend- 
ant on  worms,  as  it  often  is  in  young  horfes, 
fuch  medicines  muft  be  given  as  are  proper 
to  deftroy  thefe  vermin.. 

COUNTERPOISE.  The  liberty  of  the 
adtion  and  feat  of  a horfeman  ; fo  that  in 
all  the  motions  made  by  the  horfe,  he  does 
not  incline  his  body  more  to  one  fide  than 
to  the  other,  but  continues  in  the  middle  of 
the  faddle,  rearing  equally  on  his  ftirrups, 
in  order  to  give  the  horfe  the  proper  and  fea- 
fonable  aids. 

COUNTER-TIME.  Is  the  defence  or  re- 
fiftance  of  a horfe  that  interrupts  bis  cadence, 
and  the  meafure  of  his  manage,  occafioned 
either  by  a bad  horfeman,  or  by  the  malice  of 
the  horfe. 

COUNTER  OF  A Horse.  That  part 
which  is  between  the  Ihoulder,  and  under  the 
ncclc* 
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moving  fores  in  horfes.  See  Scabbed  Heels, 
for  its  preparation. 

COUP  DE  BRIDLE,  the  fame  as  ebrillade. 
See  Ebrillade. 

COUPLE,  two  things  of  the  fame  kind  fet 
together;  a pair;  thus  a couple  of  conies  or 
rabbits,  is  the  proper  term  for  two  of  them : 
fo  it  is  likewife  ufed  by  hunters  for  two 
hounds ; and  a couple  and  an  half,  for  three. 
Couple  is  alfo  a band  to  tie  dogs. 

COURSING  WITH  Greyhounds,  is  a re- 
creation in  great  efteem  with  many  gentlemen. 
It  affords  greater  pleafure  than  hunting  in 
fome  refpeds.  As,  firft,  becaufe  it  is  fooner 
ended.  Secondly,  it  does  not  require  fo  much 
toil.  Thirdly,  the  game  is  for  the  moft  part 
always  in  fight.  Fourthly,  in  regard  to  the 
delicate  qualities  and  lhape  of  the  greyhound. 

There  are  three  feveral  courfes  with  grey- 
hounds, viz.  at  the  deer,  at  the  hare,  and  at 
the  fox. 

For  the  deer  there  are  two  forts  of  courfes, 
the  one  in  the  paddock,  and  the  other  either  in 
the  foreft  or  purlieu. 

For  the  paddock  there  muft  be  the  grey- 
hound, and  the  terrier  which  is  a kind  of 
mongrel  greyhound,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  drive 
away  the  deer  before  the  greyhounds  are  dipt, 
and  moft  ufually  a brace  or  leafli  are  let  flip; 
feldoin  more  than  two  brace.  See  Grey- 
hound. 

As  for  the  paddock  courfe,  fee  Paddock. 

Courfes  of  the  DEER  in  the  foreji  or  purlieu. 

There  are  in  this  two  ways  in  ufe,  the  one  is 
courfing  from  wood  to  wood,  and  the  other 
upon  the  lawns  by  the  keeper’s  lodge. 

If  you  courfe  from  wood  to  wood,  you  are 
firft  to  throw  fome  young  hounds  into  the 
wood  to  bring  out  the  deer,  and  if  any  deer 
come  out  that  is  not  weighty,  or  a deer  of 
antler,  which  is  buck,  fore,  or  forrel,  then  you 
are  not  to  flip  your  greyhound,  which  are 
held  at  the  end  of  the  wood,  where  the  deer  is 
expedfed  to  come  out,  which  the  keepers  have 
good  judgment  to  know. 

And  if  you  miftruft  that  the  greyhounds 
will  not  kill  him,  then  you  may  way-lay  him 
with  a brace  offrelh  greyhounds. 


Forcoarfing  upon  the  lawn,  when  you  have 
given  the  keeper  notice,  he  will  lodge  a deer 
for  your  courfe,  then  by  coming  under  the 
wind,  you  may  come  near  enough  to  flip  your 
greyhounds  for  a fair  courfe. 

Courfng  the  HJRE^ 

The  beft;  way  in  this,  is  to  go  and  find  out 
one  fitting,  which  is  eafily  to  be  done  by 
walking  crofs  the  lands,  either  ftubble,  fallow, 
or  corn,  and  cafting  your  eye  up  and  down  ; 
for  in  the  fummer  feafon  they  frequent  fuch 
places,  for  fear  of  ticks,  which  are  common  in 
woods ; alfo  the  rain  and  the  fall  of  the  leaf 
offends  them. 

The  reft:  of  the  year,  you  muft  beat  up  and 
down  with  poles  to  ftart  them  out  of  their 
forms  and  retreats,  and  fome  hares  will  noC 
ftir,  until  they  are  almoft  touched,  and  it  is 
a certain  fign  that  fuch  hares  will  make  an 
excellent  courfe. 

If  a hare  fit  near  any  clofe  or  covert,  and 
have  her  head  towards  the  fame  with  a fair 
field  behind  her,  you  may  ride  with  as  much 
company  as  you  have  between  her  and  the  co- 
vert before  fhe  be  put  up,  and  then  fhe  is 
likely  to  make  her  courfe  towards  the  cham- 
pagne, for  fhe  feldom  takes  the  fame  way  that 
her  head  is,  when  fhe  fits  in  her  form. 

When  a hare  is  juft  ftarted,  you  give  her 
ground  or  law,  which  commonly  is  twelve- 
fcore  yards  or  more,  according  to  the  ground 
where  flie  fits,  or  elfe  you  lofe  much  of  your 
fport  by  putting  an  end  to  it  too  foon ; and  it 
is  very  pleafant  to  fee  the  turnings  and  wind- 
ings, that  the  hare  will  make  to  fave  herfelf, 
which  fometimes  prove  eftedual  to  her. 

‘The  Laws  ohferved  in  COURSING. 

The  following  were  eftablifhed  by  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
were  fubfcribed  unto  by  the  chief  gentry,  and 
thence  held  authentic. 

I.  That  he  that  is  chofen  Fewterrer,  or 
that  lets  loofe  the  greyhounds,  fliall  receive 
the  greyhounds  matched  to  run  together  into 
his  leafh  as  foon  as  he  comes  into  the  field;, 
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and  follow  next  to  the  hare-finder,  or  he  who 
is  to  ftart  the  hare  until  he  come  unto  the 
form,  and  no  horfeman  or  footman  is  to  go 
before,  or  on  any  fide,  but  direttly  behind,  for 
the  fpace  of  about  forty  yards. 

2.  You  ought  not  to  couiTe  a hare  with 
more  than  a brace  of  greyhounds. 

3.  The  hare-finder  ought  to  give  the  hare 
three  fo-hoes  before  he  puts  her  from  her  form 
or  feat,  to  the  end  the  dogs  may  gaze  about 
and  attend  her  flatting. 

4.  They  ought  to  have  twelve  fcore  yards 
law  before  the  dogs  are  loofed,  unlefs  there  be 
danger  of  lofing  her. 

5.  That  dog  that  gives  the  firfl;  turn,  if 
after  that  there  be  neither  cote,  flip,  or 
wrench,  he  wins  the  wager. 

6.  If  one  dog  gives  the  firfl  turn  and  the 
other  bears  the  hare,  he  that  bears  the  hare 
fliall  win  the  wager. 

7.  A go-by,  or  bearing  the  hare,  is  ac- 
counted equivalent  to  two  turns. 

8.  If  neither  dog  turns  the  hare,  he  that 
leads  lafl  to  the  covert  wins. 

9.  If  one  dog  turns  the  hare,  ferves  him- 
felf,  and  turns  her  again,  it  is  as  much  as  a 
cote,  and  a cote  is  efteemed  two  turns. 

10.  If  all  the  courfe  be  equal,  he  that 
bears  the  hare  fhall  win ; and  if  he  be  not 
born,  the  courfe  (hall  be  adjudged  dead. 

11.  If  a dog  takes  fall  in  a courfe,  and  yet 
performs  his  part,  he  may  challenge  the  advan- 
tage of  a turn  more  than  he  gave. 

12.  If  a dog  turns  the  hare,  ferves  himfelf, 
and  gives  divers  cotes,  and  yet  in  the  end  fland 
flill,  in  the  field,  the  other  dog,  if  he  turns 
home  to  the  covert,  although  he  gives  no  turn, 
lhall  be  adjudged  to  win  the  wager. 

13.  If  by  misfortune  a dog  be  rid  over  in 
his  courfe,  the  courfe  is  void  ; and  to  fay  the 
truth,  he  that  did  the  mifchief  ought  to  make 
reparation  for  the  damage. 

14.  If  a dog  gives  the  firfl  and  lafl  turn, 
and  there  be  no  other  advantage  betwixt 
them,  he  that  gives  the  odd  turn  fliall  win. 

15.  A cote  is  when  the  greyhound  goeth 
endways  by  his  fellow,  and  gives  the  hare  a 
turn. 

16.  A cote  ferves  for  two  turns,  and  two 
trippings  or  jerkins  for  a cote : and  if  flie 
turneth  not  quite  about  Ihe  only  wrencheth. 
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17*  ' there  be  no  cotes  given  between  a 
brace  of  greyhounds,  but  that  one  of  theifi 
ferves  the  other  as  turning ; then  he  that  gives 
the  hare  mofl  turns  wins  the  wager : and  if  one 
gives  as  many  turns  as  the  other,  then  he  that 
beareth  the  hare  wins  the  wager. 

18.  Sometimes  the  hare  doth  not  turn 
but  wrench  ; for  fhe  is  not  properly  faid  to 
turn,  except  fhe  turns  as  it  were  round,  and 
two  wrenches  fland  for  a turn. 

19.  He  that  comes  in  firfl  to  the  death  of 

the  hare,  takes  her  up,  and  faves  her  from 
breaking,  cherifheth  the  dogs,  and  cleanfes 
their  mouths  from  the  wool,  is  adjudo-ed  to 
have  the  hare  for  his  pains.  ° 

20.  Thofe  that  are  judges  of  the  leafli, 
mufl  give  their  judgment  prefently  before 
they  depart  out  of  the  field. 

COWS.  You  fhould  chufe  your  cows  of 
the  fame  country  as  the  bull  (for  which  fee 
Bull)  and  as  near  as  may  be,  of  one  colour; 
her  udder  fhould  always  be  white,  with  four 
teats  only,  her  belly  fhould  be  round  and  large, 
her  forehead  broad  and  fmooth,  and  all  her 
other  parts  fuch  as  defcribed  in  the  bull.  For 
diforders,  &c.  See  Black  Cattle. 

If  your  cow,  after  calving,  cannot  let  down 
her  milk,  give  her  a quart  of  flrong  poffet  ale 
mixed  with  anifeeds  and  corriander  feeds 
beaten  to  powder,  to  drink  every  morning; 
and  it  will  not  only  make  her  milk  fprin?; 
but  alfo  increafe  it  wonderfully. 

COWRING  [in  Falconry]  a term  ufed  of  a 
young  hawk  when  flie  quivers  and  fhakes  her 
wings,  in  token  of  obedience  to  the  old  ones. 

CRABBING  [in  Falconry]  is  when  hawks 
fland  too  near  and  fight  with  one  another. 

the  CRAMP  and  Convulsions,  are  the 
contraftions  of  the  finews,  veins,  and  mufcles, 
in  any  member  or  part  of  the  body  of  a 
horfe,  ^c. 

The  figns  of  knowing  it  are,  that  the  horfe 
will  be  fo  fliff,  that  the  whole  ftrength  of  a 
man  is  not  able  to  bow  him ; he  will  be  lame 
and  well  again,  as  if  it  were  in  a moment. 

There  is  alfo  another  kind  of  cramp  that 
feizes  upon  a horfe’s  neck  and  the  reins  of  his 
back,  and  univerfally  all  over  his  body,  which 
may  have  proceeded  either  from  a great  cold, 
or  from  the  lofs  of  blood,  ^whereby  a great 
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windinefs  enters  his  veins  and  benumbs  the 
linews. 

This  diftemper  may  alfo  be  known  by  his 
head  and  neck  (landing  awry,  his  ears  upright, 
and  his  eyes  hollow,  his  mouth  dry  and  clung, 
and  his  back  will  rife  like  a camel’s:  which 
diforders  are  to  be  cured  by  giving  him  fome- 
what  to  make  him  fweat,  and  by  loading  him 
with  warm  woollen  cloths. 

CRAPAUDINE,  or  tread  upon  the  Co 
RONET,  is  an  imperfedlion  in  a horfe’s  foot, 
beingan  ulcer  on  the  coronet,  from  whence  i(Tues 
a filthy  matter,  which  by  it’s  fharpnefs  dries 
up  the  horn  beneath  the  part  where  the  tread  is 
made,  and  forms  a kind  of  groove,  or  hollow, 
down  to  the  very  (hoe. 

CRATCHES.  A fwelling  horfes  are  liable 
to,  on  the  paftern,  under  the  fetlock,  and  fome- 
times  under  the  hoof;  for  which  reafon  it  is 
diftinguilhed  into  the  finew  cratches,  which 
affedl  the  finew,  and  thofe  upon  the  coronet, 
called  quitterbones. 

CRAW  OR  CROP  OF  Birds,  the  fame  as 
Ingluves.  Ingluves. 

CRAY,  a didemper  in  hawks,  almoft  the 
fame  as  the  Pantas,  proceeding  from  cold,  by 
reafon  of  ill  diet  and  long  feeding  with  cold 
(tale  meat. 

CRAY-FISH-NET : cray-fi(h,  or  crevifiTes, 
are  readily  taken  with  the  following  fort  of 
net;  and  other  inftruments  reprefented  in  the 
figure,  Plate  IV.  Fig.  8. 

Provide  four  or  five  fmall  nets  about  a foot 
fquare,  tie  them  to  a round  wdthy  hoop,  or 
the  like,  as  you  fee  marked  in  the  figure 
C,  D,  E ; procure  al(b  as  many  (laves  as  A,  B, 
each  of  them  five  or  fix  feet  long,  with  three 
forks  at  the  end,  to  which  faden  the  hoop  at 
three  equal  didances,  in  fuch  manner  that 
when  you  lay  the  net  flat  on  the  ground,  the 
dick  may  dand  upright  on  the  three  forks. 

Provide  alfo  a dozen  rods  or  dicks,  in  length 
five  or  fix  feet,  cleft  at  the  fmall  end  marked 
in  the  figure  I,  wherein  you  may  place  fome 
fkinned  frogs,  the  guts  of  chickens,  or  the 
like ; having  baited  the  dicks  go  out,  and 
where  you  find  any  likely  hole  in  the  water 
there  leave  it,  and  fo  after  this  manner  lay  the 
red  in  the  mod  likely  places,  and  walk  in  and 
out  vifiting  the  dicks ; when  you  perceive  any 
fixed  to  the  baits,  gently  move  the  baited  end 
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towards  the  middle  of  the  water,  and  doubt  not 
that  cray-fi(h  will  keep  their  hold ; when  that 
is  done,  put  your  net  jud  under  the  bait  and 
foftly  lift  up  the  bait,  and  as  foon  as  the  cray- 
fifh  feel  the  air,  they  let  go  their  hold  and  fall 
into  the  net. 

CREANCE,  ■)  a fine,  fmall,  long  lire 

CRIANCE,  } and  even  fpun  packthread, 

CRIANTS,  J which  is  fadened  to  a hawk’s 
lea(h,  when  (he  is  fird  lured. 

CREAT,  is  an  ufher  to  a riding  mader,  or 
gentleman  bred  in  the  academy,  with  intent  to 
make  himfelf  capable  of  teaching  the  art  of 
riding  the  great  horfe. 

CREPANCE,  is  a cratch  or  chap  in  a 
horfe’s  legs  given  by  the  fpunges  of  the  (hoe 
of  the  hinder  feet  crofling  and  ilriking  againft 
the  other  hinder  foot. 

This  cratch  generates  into  an  ulcer. 

CRESCENT  [among  Farriers]  a horfe  is 
fa  id  to  have  crefeents,  when  the  point  or  that 
part  of  the  coffin  bone,  or  little  foot  which  is 
mod  advanced,  falls  down,  and  prefifes  the 
foie  outwards ; and  the  middle  of  the  hoof 
above  the  toe  fhrinks  and  becomes  flat  by 
reafon  of  the  hollownefs  beneath  it;  though 
thofe  crefeents  be  really  the  bone  of  the  little 
foot,  wffiich  has  left  it’s  place  and  fallen  down- 
wards, fo  as  the  under  part  of  the  foot,  that  is 
the  foie  and  the  toe,  appears  round,  and  the 
hoof  above  fhrinks  in. 

CREST  FALLEN,  is  an  imperfedlion  or 
infirmity  in  a horfe,  when  the  upper  part  of 
his  neck,  in  which  his  mane  grows,  called  the 
cred,  hangs  either  on  the  one  fide  or  the  other, 
not  danding  upright  as  it  ought  to  do. 

This  proceeds  for  the  mod  part  from  pover- 
ty, caufed  by  ill  keeping,  and  efpecially  when 
a fat  horfe  falls  away  fuddenly  upon  any  inward 
ficknefs. 

The  remedy  is  as  follows  : fird  raife  it  up 
with  your  hand,  and  place  it  as  it  ought  to 
dand  ; then  let  a perfon  danding  on  the  fide 
the  cred  falls  from,  hold  up  the  cred  with  one 
hand,  and  thrud  out  the  bottom  of  it  with  the 
other,  fo  that  it  may  dand  upright. 

This  being  done,  draw  a hot  iron,  broad  on 
the  edge,  on  that  fide  through  the  fkin  (driving 
his  neck  fird  on  the  bottom  of  the  cred, 
then  in  the  midd  of  it,  and  ladly,  at  the  fetting 
on  of  the  hair)  and  no  deeper  than  on  the  other 
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lidcj  from  whence  the  creft  falls : then  gather 
up  the  &in  with  your  hand,  and  apply  two 
plaifters  of  fhoemakers  wax,  laid  one  againft 
the  other  at  the  edge  of  the  wound,  and  with 
fmooth  fplints  ftay  the  Ikin,  that  it  mayflirink 
neither  upward  nor  downward. 

Then  clip  away  all  the  fpare  fkin,  which 
you  had  gathered  with  your  hand,  with  a 
iharp  pair  of  fcilTars,  and  flitch  the  (kin  toge- 
ther in  divers  places  with  a needle-full  of  filk, 
and  flitch  the  edges  of  the  plaifler  alfo,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  breaking. 

And  lafl  of  all,  anoint  the  fore  with  turpen- 
tine, honey,  and  wax  melted  together,  and  the 
places  which  you  draw  with  the  hot  iron,  with 
a piece  of  greafe  made  warm,  and  thus  do 
twice  every  day  till  it  be  whole. 

But  you  muft  be  fure  to  take  care  that  your 
fplints  fhrink  not : though  after  all  the  befl 
cure  for  this  malady  is  to  let  the  horfe  blood, 
and  to  keep  him  very  well ; for  the  flrength 
and  fatnefs  will  raife  the  creft  again. 

CREVICE;  i.  e.  chop,  clifc,  or  chink. 

CRICK,  is  when  a horfe  cannot  turn  his 
neck  any  manner  of  way,  but  holds  it  fore 
aright,  infomuch  that  he  cannot  take  his  meat 
from  the  ground  without  great  pain.  The 
cure  is  to  thruft  a fharp  hot  iron  through  the 
flefh  of  the  neck  in  feveral  places,  at  three 
inches  diftance,  and  rowel  all  of  them  with 
horfe-hair,  flax,  or  hemp,  anointing  the  rowels 
with  hog’s  greafe. 

CRINETS,  "1  [with  Falconers]  fmall 

CRINITES,  J black  feathers  in  hawks, 
like  hairs  about  the  fore. 

CROATS,  OR  Cravats,  are  thofe  horfes 
brought  from  Croatia  in  Hungary,  which  for 
the  moft  part  beat  upon  the  hand,  and  bear  up 
to  the  wind  : that  is  bear  their  neck  high,  and 
thruft  out  their  nofe,  fhaking  their  head. 

The  Croats  are  fubjedl  to  be  hollow  or  fhell- 
toothed. 

CROTCHES,  [with  Hunters]  the  little 
buds  that  grow  about  the  top  of  a deer  or 
hart’s  horns.  , 

CROP  OR  CRAW  OF  Birds.  See  In- 

CLUVES. 

CROTELS,  ■)  [with  Hunters]  the  or- 

CROTENINGjJ  dure  or  dung  of  a hare. 

CROUPE  OF  A Horse,  ought  to  be  large 
and  round,  fo  that  the  tops  of  the  two  haunch 
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bones  be  not  in  view  of  each  other,  the  greater 
diftance  between  thefe  two  bones  the  better ; 
but,  yet  it  is  an  imperfedion,  if  they  be  too 
high,  which  is  called  horn  hipped,  though  the 
blemifh  will  in  a great  meafure  difappear,  if 
he  can  be  made  fat  and  lufty. 

The  croup  fliould  have  its  compafs  from 
the  hauneh  bone,  to  the  very  dock,  or  onfet 
of  the  tail,  and  fhould  be  divided  in  two  by  a 
channel  or  hollow  all  along  to  the  very  docL 

A racking  Croup  is  w'hen  a horfe’s  fore 
quarters  go  right,  but  his  croup  in  walking 
fwings  from  fide  to  fide;  when  fuch  a horfe 
trots,  one  of  the  haunch  bones  will  fall,  and 
the  other  rife,  like  the  beam  of  a balance, 
which  is  a fign  that  he  is  not  very  vigorous. 

CROUPADE,  [with  Horfemen]  is  a leap 
in  which  the  horfe  pulls  up  his  hindlegs,  as  if 
he  drew  them  up  to  his  belly. 

Croupadcs  differ  from  caprioles  and  balo- 
tades,  in  this,  that  in  croupades  the  horfe  does 
not  jerk,  as  he  does  in  caprioles  and  balotades. 

, CROWNET,  is  an  invention  for  catching 
wild  fowl  in  the  winter  feafon,  and  which  may 
be  ufed  in  the  day-time:  this  net  is  made  of 
double  thread,  or  fine  packthread  ; the  meflies 
fliould  be  two  inches  wide,  the  length  about 
ten  yards,  and  the  depth  three.  It  muft  be 
verged  on  the  fide  with  good  ftrong  cord,  and 
ftretched  out  in  length  very  ftiff,  upon  long 
poles  prepared  for  that  purpofe. 

When  you  are  come  to  the  place  where  you 
would  fpread  your  net,  open  it  and  lay  it  out 
at  its  full  length  and  breadth ; then  faften  the 
lower  end  of  the  net  all  along  the  ground,  fo  as 
only  to  move  it  up  and  down ; the  upper  end 
of  the  net  muft  ftand  extended  on  the  long 
cord  ; the  further  end  thereof  being  flaked  firft 
to  the  earth  by  a ftrong  cord  about  five  yards 
diftant  from  the  net : place  this  cord  in  an  even 
line  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  net ; the  other 
end  of  the  cord  muft  be  at  leaft  twenty-five 
yards,  to  reach  unto  fome  natural  or  artificial 
flielter,  by  the  means  of  which  you  may  lie 
concealed  from  the  fowl,  otherwife  you  can- 
not expeft  any  good  fuccefs. 

The  net  muft  be  placed  in  fuch  exadl  or- 
der that  it  may  give  way  to  play  on  the  fowl, 
upon  the  leaft  pull  of  the  cord,  which  muft: 
be  done  fmartly,  left  the  fowl  fliould  prove 
too  quick  for  you. 
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This  device  may  be  ufed  for  pigeons, 
crows,  or  the  like  birds,  in  the  corn-fields 
newly  fown,  as  alfo  in  ftubble  fields,  pro- 
vided the  ftubble  do  conceal  the  net  from 
the  fowl. 

It  may  alfo  be  ufed  for  fmall  birds  at  barn- 
doors; but  then  you  mull  lay  for  them  fome 
train  of  corn  and  chaff  to  entice  them  to  the 
net,  lying  concealed. 

This  crow-net  may  alfo  be  fpread  to  g^i'eat 
-advantage  and  pleafure  in  the  mornings  and 
evenings,  where  you  know  their  haunts  are, 
at  which  time,  in  hard  weather,  birds  are  wont 
to  fly  in  great  flocks,  to  and  from  the  land 
with  and  againft  the  wind,  and  then  they  fly 
clofe.  to  the  ground  in  open  countries  and 
low  lands,  w'hich  generally  are  not  full  of 
inclofures,  and  when  they  are  within  reach 
of  your  net,  let  go,  and  it  will  rife  over  them, 
and  bring  them  back  to  the  ground  with  a 
fmart  blow. 

CROWS.  See  Birds. 

CROWNED;  a horfe  is  faid  to  be  crown- 
ed, when,  by  a fall  or  other  accident,  he 
is  fo  hurt  or  wounded  in  the  knee,  that  the 
hair  fheds  and  falls  off  without  growing 
again. 

CROWNED  Top,  or  Tops,  [with  Hun- 
ters] are  the  firfl;  head  of  a deer,  fo  called 
becaufe  the  crotches  are  raifed  in  form  of  a 
crown. 

CROWN  Scab  in  Horses,  a white  or 
mealy  fcurf,  caufed  by  a burnt,  yellow  and 
malignant  matter  that  breaks  forth  at  the  roots 
of  the  hair,  where  it  fticks  to  the  fldn  and 
makes  it  frizi^led'  and  flare,  and  at  laft  fcalds 
it  quite  off.  Of  this  there  are  two  kinds. 

1.  The  dry  crown  fcab,  that  is  without 
moiflure. 

2.  The  moifl  one,  which  is  fo  by  reafon 
of  a flinking  water  iffuing  out  of  the  pores, 
and  communicating ‘its  flench  and  moiflure  to 
the  neighbouring  parts. 

It  appears  on  the  coronet,  and  often  all 
over  the  paflern  to  the  joint,  the  part  being 
much  fwelled,  and  will  run  up  almofl  to  the 
knee  if  not  timely  prevented. 

The  cure  may  be  effedfed  by  taking  two 
ounces  of  Brazil  tobacco  cut  fmall,  or  at  leafl 
ftripped  from  the  ftalks,  and  infufe  it  for 
twelve  bouts  in  half  a pint  of  flrong  fpirit  of 


wine,  fllrring  it  every  hour,  that  the  fpirit  of 
wine  may  penetrate  the  fubflance  of  the  to- 
bacco, and  extradf  all  its  tindture. 

Chafe  the  fcab  with  this  without  taking  off 
the  fkin,  and  afterwards  rub  it  very  hard 
with  a handful  of  tobacco,  repeating  this 
once  a day  till  it  is  well.  Or  you  may  let 
the  part  be  dreffed  with  a compofition  of 
equal  parts  of  marfh-mallows  ointment,  and 
yellow  bafilocon  fpread  on  tow  and  applied 
all  round  the  coronet.  At  the  fame  time  a 
dofe  or  two  of  phyfic  fhould  be  given,  and 
^afterwards  the  diuretic  balls  mentioned  in  a 
following  article  on  the  greafe.  The  com- 
mon pradlice  is,  to  wafli  the  parts  with  vi- 
triol water,  but  the  above  is  much  fafer  and 
more  expeditious. 

CRUPPER,  the  buttocks  of  a horfe,  the 
rump  ; alfo  a roll  of  leather  put  under  a horfes 
tail,  and  drawn  up  by  the  thongs  to  the 
buckle  behind  the  faddle,  fo  as  to  keep  him 
from  cafting  the  faddle  forwards  on  his  neck. 

CRUPPER  Buckles,  are  large  fquare 
buckles  fixed  to  the  faddle-tree  behind,  to 
fallen  the  crupper,  each  buckle  having  a roller 
or  two  to  make  it  draw  eafily. 

CUB,  a young  bear,  or  bear’s  whelp ; 
[among  hunters]  a fox  and  a martern  of  the 
firfl  year  are  alfo  called  cubs. 

CUD.  Sometimes  cattle  lofe  the  cud  by 
chance,  fometimes  by  ficknefs,  poveriy,  mourn- 
ing, &c.  to  cure  which  take  four  leaven  of 
rye-bread,  and  fait,  and  mixing  it  with  hu- 
man urine  and  barm,  beat  it  in  a^mortar:  then 
making  a large  ball  or  two  of  it,  put  them 
down  the  beafl’s  throat. 

CULVER,  an  old  word  for  a pigeon  or 
dove,  whence  come  culver-houfe  or  dove- 
hoLife. 

CURB,  is  a chain  of  iron  made  faft  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  branches  of  the  bridle,  in 
a hole,  called  the  eye,  and  running  acrofs  the 
beard  of  the  horfe. 

CURB  OF  A PIorse’s  Bridle  confifls  of 
the  following  parts : 

I.  The  hook  fixed  to  the  eye  of  the 
branch. 

The  chain  of  the  SS,  or  links. 

3.  The  two  rings  or  mails.  Large  curbs, 
provided  they  are  round,  are  always  the  moft 
gentle. 
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But.  care  muft  be  taken  that  it  refls  in  its 
proper  place  a little  above  the  beard,  other- 
wife  the  bitt-mouth  will  not  have  the  effed 
that  may  be  expected  from  it. 

To  give  a leap  upon  the  Curb,  is  to  Iborten 
the  curb  by  laying  one  of  the  mails  or  S, 
like  joints  of  the  chains  over  the  reft. 

Curb  is  alfo  a hard  and  callous  tumour  which 
runs  within  fide  of  the  horfe’s  hoof  in  the 
great  finew  behind,  above  the  top  of  the 
horn,  which  makes  him  halt  and  go  lame 
when  he  has  been  heated.  It  is  to  be  cured 
by  the  like  methods  as  fpavin.  See  Spavin. 

To  CURTAIL  A Horse,  i.  e.  to  dock  him 
or  cut  off  his  tail. 

Curtailing  was  not  ufed  in  any  nation  fo 
much  as  formerly  in  England,  by  reafon  of 
the  great  carriage  and  heavy  burthens  our 
horfes  were  continually  employed  in  carry- 
ing or  drawing ; the  Englijh  were  formerly 
ftrongly  opinionated,  that  the  taking  off  thefe 
joints,  made  the  horfe’s  chine  or  back  much 
ftronger,  and  more  able  to  fupport  a bur- 
den ; but  it  is  not  now  fo  much  praffifed  as 
it  was. 

The  manner  of  performing  the  operation 
is,  firft  to  fe;€l  with  your  finger  or  thumb, 
till  you  have  found  the  third  joint  from  the 
fetting  on  of  the  horfe’s  tail,  when  raife  up 
all  the  hair,  and  turn  it  backwards  j then 
taking  a very  fmall  cord,  and  wrapping  it 
about  that  joint,  and  pulling  it  as  tight  as 
poflible  it  can  which  you  muft  do  three  or 
four  times  about  the  tail,  with  all  poflible 
tightnefs,  and  make  faft  the  ends  of  the  cord  ; 
after  which  take  a piece  of  wood  with  the 
end  fmooth  and  even,  of  the  juft  height  with 
the  ftrunt  of  the  horfe’s  tail,  and  fet  it  be- 
tween the  horfe’s  hinder  legs,  having  firft 
trammelled  his  fore  legs,  fo  that  he  ean  no 
way  ftir,  lay  his  tail  upon  the  wood,  taking 
a very  ftiarp  ftrong  knife  made  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  fet  the  edge  thereof  as  near  as  you  can 
guefs  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  joints,  then 
with  a large  fmith’s  hammer  ftriking  upon 
the  back  of  the  knife,  cut  the  tail  off. 

If  you  fee  any  blood  iffue,  you  may  know 
that  the  cord  is  not  tight  enough,  and  there- 
fore ftiould  be  drawn  tighter  ; but  if  no  blood 
follow,  then  it  is  well  bound, 

Wh«n  you  have  done  this,  take  a red-hot 


burning  iron,  made  of  a round  form,  of  the 
full  compafs  of  the  flefli  of  the  horfe’s  tail, 
that  the  bone  thereof  may  not  go  through 
the  hole ; with  this  fear  the  flefti,  till  it  be 
encrufted  ; and  in  the  fearing  you  will  clearly 
fee  the  ends  of  the  vein  ftart  out  like  pap 
heads  ; but  you  muft  ftiil  continue  fearing, 
till  you  fee  all  that  was  moift,  to  be  fmooth, 
plain,  and  hard,  fo  that  the  blood  cannot 
break  through  the  burning ; then  you  may 
unloofe  the  cord,  and  after  two  or  three  days, 
when  you  perceive  the  fore  begin  to  rot, 
do  not  fail  to  anoint  it  with  frelh  butter,  or 
hog’s  greafe  and  turpentine,  till  it  be  healed. 

CURVET.  See  Corvet. 

CUT.  To  cut  or  geld  a horfe,  is  to  ren- 
der him  impotent,  after  which  he  is  called  a 
gelding,  by  way  of  diftindion  from  a ftone- 
horfe. 

Commonly  your  rouffons  (z.  e.  your  ftrong, 
thick-bodied  Dutch  horfes)  are  ftone-horfes 
and  not  geldings. 

The  beft  way  to  cure  a horfe  biting  and 
kicking,  is  to  geld  him. 

To  CUT  THE  Round,  or  Cut  the  Volt, 
is  to  change  the  hand  when  a horfe  works 
upon  volts  of  one  tread,  fo  that  dividing  the 
volt  in  two,  he  turns  and  parts  upon  a right 
line  to  re-commence  another  volt. 

In  this  fort  of  manage  the  riding-mafters 
are  wont  to  cry,  cut  the  round, 

CUTTING  OR  INTERFERING,  is  when 
the  feet  of  a horfe  interfere,  or,  with  the  Ihoe, 
one  hoof  beats  off  the  Ikin  from  the  paftern- 
joint  of  another  foot.  This  is  occafioned  by 
bad  fhoeing,  wearinefs,  weaknefs,  or  not 
knowing  how  to  go,  whereby  the  feet  en- 
tangle. 

D^^DARE^I  fishing,  I Thefe  two 

filhes,  as  alfo  a roach,  are  much  of  the  fame 
kind,  both  in  manner  of  feeding,  cunning 
and  goodnefs ; and  commonly  in  fize. 

The  haunts  of  dace  are  gravelly,  fandy, 
and  clayey  bottoms ; deep  holes  that  are 
lhaded  j water-lily  leaves,  and  under  the  foam 
caufied  by  an  eddy ; in  hot  weather  they  are 
to  be  found  on  the  fliallow,  and  are  then  beft 
taken  with  an  artificial  fiy,  grafshoppers,  or 
gentles,  as  hereafter  direifted. 
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Dace  fpawn  about  the  latter  end  of  Mivch, 
and  are  in  feafon  about  three  weeks  after ; 
they  are  not  very  good  till  about  Michaelmas, 
and  are  bed  in  February. 

Baits  for  dace,  are  the  oak-worm,  red- 
worm,  brandling,  gilt-tail,  and  indeed  any 
worm  bred  on  trees  or  bullies,  that  is  not  too 
big  for  his  mouth  : almoft;  all  kinds  of  flies 
and  caterpillars. 

Though  dace  are  as  often  caught  with  a 
float  as  roach,  yet  they  are  not  fo  properly 
float  fiQi ; for  they  are  to  be  taken  with  an 
artificial  gnat,  or  aat-fly,  or  indeed  almoft 
any  other  fmall  fly  in  its  feafon;  but  in  the 
Thames,  above  Richmond,  the  larged;  are  caught 
with  a natural  green  dun  grafshopper,  and 
fometimes  with  gentles ; with  both  which 
you  are  to  fifb,  as  with  an  artificial  fly ; they 
are  not  to  be  come  at  till  about  September, 
when  the  weeds  begin  to  rot ; but  when  you 
have  found  where  they  lie,  which,  in  a warm 
day,  is  generally  on  the  fnallow,  it  is  incre- 
dible what  havock  you  may  make  : pinch 
off  the  fil'd  joint  of  the  grafshopper’s  legs,  put 
the  point  of  the  hook  in  at  the  head,  and 
bring  it  out  at  the  tail ; and  in  this  way  of 
fidiing  you  will  catch  chub,  efpecially  if  you 
throw  under  the  boughs. 

But  this  can  be  done  only  in  a boat,  for 
the  management  whereof  be  provided  with  a 
flaff,  and  a heavy  done  fadened  to  a drong 
rope  of  four  or  five  yards  in  length  ; faden 
the  rope  to  the  head  of  the  boat,  which  whe- 
ther it  be  a punt  or  a wherry,  is  equally  fit 
for  this  purpofe,  and  fo  drive  down  with  the 
dream  ; when  you  come  to  aflrallow,  or  other 
place,  where  the  fifh  are  likely  to  lie,  drop 
the  done,  and,  danding  in  the  dern,  throw 
right  down  the  dream,  and  a little  to  the 
light  and  left:  after  trying  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour  in  a place,  with  the  daff  pufh 
the  boat  about  five  yards  down,  and  fo  throw 
again.  Ufe  a common  fly  line,  about  ten 
yards  long,  wnth  a drong  Angle  hair  next 
the  hook. 

It  is  true,  there  is  iefs  certainty  of  catch- 
ing in  this  way  than  with  a float  and  ground 
bait;  but  thofe  who  live  near  the  banks  of 
that  delightful’  river,  between  IVindfor  and 
IJleworth,  and  who  can  take  advantage  of  a 
dill,  ivarm,  gloomy-day ; to  fuch  it  will  af- 


I ford  much  more  diverfion  than  the  ordinary 
inartificial  method  of  fifhing  in  the  deeps  for 
roach  and  dace. 

In  fidiing  at  bottom  for  roach  and  dace, 
ufe  for  ground-bait,  bread  foaked  about  an 
hour  in  water,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  bran  ; 
knead  them  to  a tough  confidence,  and  make 
them  up  into  balls,  with  a fmall  pebble  in  the 
middle,  and  throw  thefe  balls  in,  otherwife 
they  will  draw  the  fifli  beyond  the  reach  of 
your  line. 

Fifh  for  roach  within  fix,  and  for  dace 
within  three  inches  near  the  bottom. 

• They  will  biteat  any  fly,  but  efpecially  at 
the  done  caddis  fly,  or  May  fly,  the  latter  end 
of  Jpril,  and  mod  part  of  May ; it  is  an  ex- 
cellent bait,  floating  at  top  of  the  water;  of 
which  you  may  gather  great  quantities  from 
the  reeds  and  fedge,  by  the  water-fide;  or 
from  hawthorn  bufhes,  that  grow  near  tue 
bank  of  a fliallow  gravelly  dream,  upon  which 
they  greatly  delight  to  hang  ; and  alfo  at  ant- 
flies,  of  which  the  blackefl  are  the  bed,  found 
in  mole-hills,  in  June,  July,  Auguji,  and  Sep- 
temberi  which  you  may  preferve  for  your 
ufe,  by  putting  them  alive  into  a wide- 
mouthed glafs  bottle,  having  fird  put  into  it 
fome  of  the  mold  earth  from  whence  you 
gathered  them,  with  fome  of  the  roots  of 
the  grafs  of  the  faid  hillocks,  and  laying  a 
clod  of  earth  over  the  bottle  : but  if  you 
would  preferve  them  above  a month,  put 
them  into  a large  runnet,  which  has  been 
fil'd  waflied  with  water  and  honey  on  the  in- 
fide,  and  then  you  may  preferve  them  three 
months  ; bur  the  bed  time  to  make  ufe  of 
them,  is  when  the  fifh  fwarm,  which  is  gene- 
rally about  the  latter  end  of  July,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  Augufl. 

This  fort  of  fifh,  in  a warm  day,  rarely  re- 
fufes  a fly  at  the  top  of  the  water ; but  re- 
member when  you  fifh  under  water  for  him. 
It  is  bed  to  be  within  fix  inches,  or  fome- 
times more,  of  the  ground. 

But  if  you  would  find  dace  or  dare  in 
winter,  then,  about  All-hallow-tide,  wherever 
you  fee  heaths,  or  fandy  grounds  plowing 
up,  follow^  the  plough,  and  you  will  find  a 
white  worm,  with  a red  head,  as  big  as  the 
top  of  a man’s  little  finger,  very  foft ; that 
is  nothing  but  the  fpawn  of  a beetle;  gather 
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thefe,  and  put  them  into  a veffel,  with  fome 
of  the  ^arth  from  whence  they  were  taken, 
and  you  ma3^keep  them  all  the  winter  for  an 
excellent  bait. 

DAPPLE-BLACKy  is  a black  horfe,  that 
in  his  black  Ikin  or  hair  has  fpots  and  marks 
which  are  yet  blacker,  and  more  Ihining, 
than  the  reh  of  the  Ikin. 

When  bay  horfes  have  marks  of  a dark 
bay,  we  call  them  dapple  bays. 

DAY -NET.  A net  generally  ufed  for 

taking  fuch  fmall  birds  as  play  in  the  air, 
and  will  ftoop  either  to  prey,  gig,  or  the 
like;  as  larks,  linnets,  buntings,  &c.  The 
time  of  then  year  for  ufing  this  net,  is  from 
Augtifi  to  November ; and  the  bell;  time  is  very 
early  in  the  morning  : and  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  milder  the  air,  and  the 
brighter  the  fun  is,  the  better  will  be  the 
fport,  and  of  longer  continuance.  The  place 
where  this  net  Ihould  be  laid,  ought  to  be 
plain  champagne,  either  on  fhort  hubbies, 
green  lays,  or  flat  meadows,  near  corn  fields, 
and  fomewhat  remote  from  towns  and  vil- 
lages : you  muft  be  fure  to  let  your  net  lie 
clofe  to  the  ground,  that  the  birds  creep  not 
out,  and  make  their  efcape. 

The  faflrion  of  this  net  is  deferibed  in 
Plate  V.  Fig.  i.  It  is  made  of  a fine  pack- 
thread, with  a fmall  mefh,  not  exceeding 
half  an  inch  fquare  : it  muft  be  three  fathom 
long,  and  but  one  broad ; the  Ihape  is  like 
the  crow-net,  and  it  muft  be  verged  about 
after  the  fame  manner,  with  a fmall  but  ftrong 
cord,  and  the  two  ends  extended  upon -two 
fmall,  long  poles,  fuitable  to  the  breadth  of 
the  net,  with-  four  ftakes,  tail-ftrings,  and 
drawing-lines. 

This  net  is  compofed  of  two,  which  muft 
be  exadtly  alike ; and  are  to  be  laid  oppofite 
to  each  other,  fo  even  and  clofe,  that  when 
they  are  drawn  and  pulled  over,  the  fides  muft; 
meet  and  touch  each  other. 

You  muft  ftake  this  net  down  with  ftrong 
ftakes,  very  ftiff  on  their  lines,  fo  that  you 
may  with  a nimble  twitch  caft  them  to  and 
fro  at  pleafure ; then  faften  your  drawing- 
cords,  or  hard-lines  (of  which  there  muft  be 
a dozen  at  leaft,  and  each  two  yards  long)  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  foremoft  ftaves : and  fo 
extend  them  of  fuch  a ftraightnefs,  that  with  a 
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little  ftrength  they  may  rife  up  the  nets,  and 
caft  them  over. 

Your  net  being  thus  laid,  place  your  gigs, 
or  playing  wantons,  about  twenty  or  thirty 
paces  beyond,  and  as  much  on  this  fide  your 
nets  : the  gigs  muft  be  faftened  to  the  tops 
of  long  poles,  and  turned  into  the  wind,  fo 
as  they  may  play  to  make  a noife  therein. 
Thefe  gigs  are  a fort  of  toys  made  of  long 
goofe-feathers,  like  fliuttlecocks,  and  with 
little  fmall  tunnels  of  wood,  running  in  broad 
and  flat  fwan-quills,  made  round,  like  a fmall 
hoop  ; and  fo  with  long  ftrings  faftened  to  » 
the  pole,  will,  with  any  fmall  wind  or  air, 
move  after  fuch  manner,  that  birds  will  come 
in  great  flocks  to  play  about  them. 

When  you  have  placed  your  gigs,  then 
place  your  ftale  ; which  is  a fmall  ftake  of 
wood,  to  prick  down  in  the  earth,-  having  in 
it  a mortice-hole,  in  which  a fmall,  long  and 
flender  piece  of  wood,  about  two  feet  long 
is  faftened,  fo  as  it  may  move  up  and  down 
at  pleafure  ; and  faften  to  this  longer  ftiefe, 
a fmall  line,  which  running  through  a hole 
in  the  aforefaid  ftick,  and  fo  coming  up  to 
the  place  where  you  are  to  fit,  you  may,  by 
drawing  the  line  up  and  down  with  your  right 
hand,  raife  up  the  longer  ftick  from  the 
ground,  as  you  fee  occafion. 

Fatten  a live  lark,  or  fuch  like  bird  to  this 
longer  ftick,  which  with  the  line  making  it 
to  ftir  up  and  down  by  your  pulling,  will 
entice  the  birds  to  come  to  your  net. 

There  is  another  ftale,  or  enticement,  to 
draw  on  thefe  birds,  called  a looking-glafs ; 
{fee  Article  Lark)  which  is  a round  ftake  of 
wood,  as  big  as  a man’s  arm,  made  very  fharp 
at  the  end,  to  thruft  it  into  the  ground : they 
make  it  very  hollow  in  the  upper  part,  above 
five  fingers  deep ; into  which  hollow  they 
place  a three  fquare  piece  of  wood,  about  a 
foot  long,  and  each  two  inches  broad,  lying 
upon  the  top  of  the  ftake,  and  going  with  a 
foot  in  the  hollownefs  ; which  faid  foot  muft 
have  a great  knob  at  the  top,  and  another  at 
the  bottom,  v.'ith  a deep  flendernefs  between, 
to  which  flendernefs  you  are  to  faften  a fmall 
packthread,  which  running  through  a hole  in 
the  fide  of  the  ftake,  muft  come  up  to  the 
place  where  you  fit.  The  three  fquare  piece 
of  wood  which  lies  upon  the  top  of  the  ftake 
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mu  ft  be  of  fuch  a true  poife  and  evennefs,  and 
the  foot  in  the  focket  fo  fmooth  and  round, 
that  it  may  whirl  and  turn  round  upon  the 
leaft  touch  ; winding  the  packthread  fo  many 
times  about  it,  which  being  fuddenly  drawn, 
and  as  fuddenly  let  go,  will  keep  the  engine 
in  a conftant  round  motion  ; then  faften  with 
glue,  upon  the  upermoft  flat  fquares  of  the 
three-fquare  piece,  about  twenty  flnall  pieces 
of  looking-glafs,  and  paint  all  thefquare  wood 
between  them,  of  a light  and  lively  red  ; which 
in  the  continual  motion  will  give  fuch  a re- 
fiedlion,  that  the  birds  will  play  about  to  admire 
until  they  are  taken. 

Both  this  and  the  other  flale,  are  to  be 
placed  in  the  midft  between  the  two  nets, 
about  two  or  three  feet  diftance  from  each 
other;  fo  that  in  the  falling  of  the  nets,  the 
cords  may  not  touch  or  annoy  them  ; neither 
muft  they  ftand  one  before  or  after  another, 
the  glafs  being  kept  in  a continual  motion,  and 
the  bird, very  often  fluttering.  Having  placed 
your  net  in  this  manner,  as  alfo  your  gigs  and 
fl:ales,  go  to  the  further  end  of  your  long 
drawing-lines  and  ftale-lines,  and  having 
placed  yourfelf,  lay  the  main  drawing-line 
acrofs  your  thigh,  and  with  your  left  hand 
pull  the  flale -line  to  Ihew  the  birds ; and  when 
you  perceive  them  to  play  near,  and  about 
your  nets  and  flaks,  then  pull  the  net  over 
with  both  hands  with  a quick,  but  not  too 
hafty,  motion  ; for  otherwife  your  fport  will  be 
fpoiled. 

You  mufl  always  remember  to  lay  behind 
you,  where  you  fit,  all  the  fpare  inflruments 
and  implements  to  be  ufed  ; as  the  flakes,  poles, 
line,  packthread,  knitting-pin,  and  needle, 
your  bag  with  flales,  a mallet  to  knock  in 
the  flakes  upon  occafion;  and,  laflly,  be  fure 
that  the  firft  half  dozen  of  birds  you  take,  be 
kept  alive  for  flales ; for  you  muft  not  be  un- 
provided therewith  upon  any  account. 

Having  thus  treated  of  the  day-net,  (the 
fame  being  commonly  ufed  by  all  bird -men) 

I fliall  give  the  explanation  of  the  feveral  parts 
by  letters,  as  exhibited,  Plate  V.  Fig.  i. 

A,  fhews  the  bodies  of  the  main-net,  and 
how  they  ought  to  be  laid.  B,  the  tail- lines, 
or  the  hinder-lines,  flaked  to  the  ground.  C, 
the  fore  lines,  flaked  alfo  to  the  ground.  D, 
the  knitting-needle.  E,  the  bird-flak.  F,  the 


looking-glafs  flale.  G,  the  line  which  draws 
the  bird-flale.  H,  the  line  that  draws  the 
glafs-flale.  I,  the  drawing  double  lines  of  the 
net  which  pulls  them  over.  K,  the  flakes 
which  flake  down  the  four  nether  points  of  the 
net,  and  the  two  tail-lines.  L,  the  flakes  that 
flake  down  the  fore-lines.  M,  the  fingle  line, 
with  the  wooden  button  to  pull  the  net  over 
with..  N,  the  flake  that  flaketh  down  the 
fingle  line,  and  where  the  man  Ihould  fit.  O, 
the  wooden  mallet.  P,  the  hatchet ; and  Q., 
the  gig. 

DECEIVE ; a horfe  is  faid  to  be  deceived, 
upon  a demivolt  of  one  or  two  treads ; whea 
working,  (for  inftance)  to  the  right,  and  not 
having  yet  nnilhed  above  half  the  demivolt, 
he  is  prelfed  one  time  or  motion  forwards, 
with  the  inner  kgs,  and  then  is  put  to  a re- 
prize upon  the  left,  in  the  fame  cadence  w'ith 
which  he  begun  ; and  thus  he^regains  the 
place  where  the  demivolt  had  bben  begun  to 
the  right,  and  works  to  the  left. 

Thus  you  may  deceive  a horfe  upon  any 
hand. 

DECOY-BIRD,  a bird  made  ufe  of  to  call 
others,  of  the  fame  fpecies  to  them  : they  are 
ufually  kept  in  a cage,  and  from  thence  decoy 
birds  into  the  nets  or  fnares  prepared  for 
them. 

The  hen  partridge  is  the  bird  chiefly  made 
ufe  of  in  France  for  this  purpofe,  which  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  balks,  or  ridges,  where 
they  fpread  their  nets  to  draw  in  the  cock 
that  hears  her. 

DECOY-DUCK,  a duck  that  flies 
abroad,  and  lights  into  company  of  wild 
ones ; and  by  being  become  acquainted  with, 
them,  by  her  allurement,  flie  draws  them  into 
the  decoy-place,  where  they  become  a prey. 

DECOY-POND,  a place  made  on  purpofe, 
by  the  means  of  which  great  numbers  of  ducks, 
teal,  &c.  are  drawn  into  a fnare;  and  that  by 
the  fubtilty  of  a few  of  their  own  kind,  which 
from  the  egg,  are  trained  up  to  come  to  hand 
for  the  fame  purpofe. 

The  manner  of  doing  it,  and  the  making 
the  decoy  pond,  with  the  feveral  apartments  be- 
longing to  it,  require  a long  difeourfe  ; but  in- 
deed no  particular  rules  and  dire(ftions  can  be 
given  therein,  as  being  varioufly  made,  ac- 
cording to  the  fituation  of  the  place,  which. 
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muft  be  confidered  : fo  that  fuch  perfons  who 
would  make  one,  would  do  beft  to  view  fome 
that  are  already  made : they  are  frequent  in 
divers  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  efpecially  in 
Lincohijloire,  Cambridgepoire,  and  fuch  fenny 
countries ; for  the  ground  mufl:  be  moid, 
moorifli,  and  fenny,  with  the  conveniency,  if 
poffible,  of  a river  running  through  or  by  it. 

I fhall  therefore  only  fay,  that  the  place 
where  thefe  decoy-ducks  entice  them,  muft 
not  be  very  broad,  but  fet  thick  on  both  fides 
with  ofiers,  and  there  mud  be  nets  at  the  top, 
and  entrance,  to  be  let  down  by  the  man  who 
is  to  attend  it,  and  who,  when  he  fees  the 
ducks  all  entered  in,  draweth  the  net,  by 
which  means  they  are  taken. 

And  great  caution  is  to  be  ufed,  that  the 
nets  are  not  let  down  till  all  the  ducks  are 
within  the  limits  of  the  nets;  for  if  any  fhould 
efcape,  it  would  be  very  prejudicial,  for  fuch 
a duck,  or  ducks,  would  be  fhy,  and  fcarcely 
be  drawn  into  the  like  fnare  again,  which 
would  occafion  others  in  the  company  to  be 
fhy  too,  and  the  decoy  would  be  much-  preju- 
diced thereby. 

DEAFNESS.  The  cuftom  of  cutting  awav 
the  hair  out  of  the  horfe^s  ears  in  order  to 
make  them  look  better,  fubjefts  them  to  cold, 
and  is  frequently  the  caufe  of  deafnefs. 

DEER,  a wild  bead  of  the  foreft. 

DEER-HAYES,  engines,  or  large  nets, 
made  of  cords,  to  catch  deer  in. 

DEER-NECKS  in  Horses.  See  Necks. 

DEFAULT,  a term  in  hunting,  when  the 
hounds  have  loft  their  prey  in  their  chace. 

The  chief  confiderations  at  default  are,  how 
long  the  hare  has  been  on  foot,  and  how  far  the 
hounds  make  it  good  ? If  fhe  has  not  been  run 
half  her  time  (as  near  as  judgment  can  be 
made)  the  huntfman  muft  try  expeditioufly  a 
wide  circle,  changing  his  dogs  hard  and  quick 
on  the  highways,  and  fo  perfiftin  trying  circle 
within  circle,  till  he  returns  to  the  place  the 
dogs  threw  up  at.  On  the  other  hand,  if  (lie 
has  been  drove  hard  three  parts  of  her  time, 
or  is  near  dead  run,  fhe  will  only  leap  off  a 
few  rods,  and  quat,  until  one  or  other  of  the 
dogs  jumps  upon  her.  Therefore  in  fuch 
cafe  the  huntfman  needs  only  to  try  a fmall 
circle,  not  nimble,  but  ftow  and  fure,  with 
great  caution  and  care,  for  the  compafs  being 


fo  little,  he  has  no  occafion  to  draw  fo  hafty 
about  as  if  twice  as  large. 

Take  heed  of  talking  too  loud  to  the  hounds, 
as  there  are  dogs  of  fliy,  fearful  tempers,  that 
will  fcarccbear  fpeaking  to.  Give  me  a huntf- 
man of  patience  and  good  temper,  that  does  not 
hunt  becaufe  it  is  his  bufinefs,  but  loves  it  na- 
turally ; one  with  a moderate  voice  and  clear, 
that  fpeaks  to  an  old  hound  at  default,  quick, 
but  not  noify,  and  cherilhes  him  nimbly,  very 
often,  and  in  a tone  that  enforces  life  and 
courage,  and  compels  him  to  ftop  perpetuallv.. 

Beware  unhaunted  ground,  the  inconveni- 
ency  attending  it  will  be  too  apparent ; avoid 
likewife  the  prevailing  fault  of  leaving  the  re- 
covery to  endeavour  to  prick ; it  is  not.  the 
huntfman’s  bufinefs,  but  the  company  in  the 
field  ; therefore  he  fhould  not,  upon  any  ac- 
count, attem.pt  it.  For  whilft  he  is  moping 
about,  the  dogs  throw  up,  not  one  in  twenty 
has  his  nofe  to  tire  ground.  If  it  happens  to 
be  a long  dead  default,  pay  fome  regard^ 
huntfman,,  to  the  tender-nofed  babbling  dog 
you  difregard  in  the  morning;  the  delicacy  of 
his  noftrils  'may  be  fufceptible  of  the  feent 
a long  time  later  than  a ftauneber  hound.  You 
have  laid,  fuch  and  fuch  a dog,  deferves  hang- 
ing, he  will  open  at  nothing  at  all  fay  you; 
but  beware,  my  friend,  if  it  is  not  the  contrary, 
and  owing  to  his  fuperior  excellence  of  feent- 
ing  : for  a hare  that  relieved  at  tv/elve  at  night, 
the  tender  hound  you  condemn  will  challenge 
cheerly  next  morning,  and  the  prefent  dif- 
heartning  cafe,  if  be  does  but  open,  it  may  en- 
courage fome  ftauneber  hound  to  run  in  and 
ftoop ; which,  after  a long  tedious  default, 
he  would  not  other-wife  do.  Huntfmen  dif- 
treffed,  to  make  their  dogs  try  and  ftoop 
(when  it  has  been  found  which  way  the  hare 
has  baulked  them)  have  wrung  an  old  hound’s 
ears  fo  cleverly,  he  has  roared  as  if  he  had  hit 
upon  a burning  (cent,  which  has  invited  the 
pack  together,  and  given  them  fuch  fpirits, 
every  dog  has  (looped  and  tried  it. 

On  recovery,  judgment  may  be  made  from 
the  time  the  hare  has  run,  and  time  flie  has 
quat,  how  long  fhe  may  be  likely  to  Hand ; the 
huntfman  is  never  to  quit  the  default  whilft 
day-light  and  vveath.m  permit : if  the  hare  is 
not  killed  or  taken  up,  there  is  no  good  reafon 
why  it  is  not  hit  off,  and  it  fliould  be  a (landing 
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maxim,  that  it  is  ever  as  eafy  to  recover  a loft 
hare  as  to  ftart  a frefh  one. 

By  a long  quat,  after  a moderate  hunt,  a hare 
often  becomes  fiiff,  therefore  the  hunters 
Ihould  prefs  in  upon  the  dogs,  efpecially  in  co- 
vert; many  hares  are  eat  up  by  the  hounds  for 
want  of  forming  fome  fuch  judgment,  and 
then  the  limple  huntfman  damns  and  fwears  at 
the  dogs  ; whereas  his  own  defert  fhould  be 
a cudgel  for  his  ftupidity,  the  hounds  being 
entitled  to  every  hare  they  hunt;  it  is  the  chief 
reward  of  their  labour  and  merit. 

There  is  another  prevailing  notion,  very 
vulgar,  much  talked  of,  and  lefs  underftood, 
that  the  longer  a hare  has  been  hunted,  the 
weaker  the  fcent  growls.  I never  found  fuch 
■an  alteration,  and  if  any  judgment  is  allowed 
to  be  made  from  the  behaviour  of  the  hounds, 
the  old  ftaunch  dogs  will  be  found  to  rate  on, 
towards  the  -conclufion  of  the  hunt,  with  ad- 
ditional vigour,  not  from  decay  of  fcent,  but 
the  contrary ; whence  they  become,  every  inch 
they  go,  more  fenfible  of  the  near  approach  to 
the  hare,  than  all  the  hunters  in  the  field. 

But  fliould  it  be  maintained,  the  fmell  does 
really  decreafe,  the  more  a hare  is  prefled, 
what  can  it  be  owing  to  ? To  lay.  it  down  as 
fadt,  without  offering  fome  reafon,  is  certainly 
a very  arbitrary  determination.  Is  it  becaufe 
Ihe  is  run  out  of  wind  ? If  that  is  allowed,  ca- 
fuifts,  who  maintain  hounds  bunt  the  foot, 
muff  give  up  the  argument.  For  what  rea- 
fbn  can  be  afligned  why  a hare’s  feet,  imme- 
diately before  her  death,  do  not  leave  as  ttrong 
and  equal  fcent  as  at  ftarting. 

Hares,  or  other  creatures,  hard  run,  per- 
form their  infpiration  and  refpiration  very 
quick,  at  leafl:  fix  times  in  proportion  for  once 
they  otherwife  would,  if  cool  and  not  urged. 
Now  if  fix  refpirations,  under  fevere  purfuit, 
are  equal  to  one,  when  a hare  is  juft  ftarted, 
what  difference  can  there  be  in  the  fcent } 

It  may  be  alledged,  the  fcent  lies  {longer  at 
firfh,  becaufe  it  makes  its  return  from  a full 
ffomach,  or  that  at  ftarting  the  lungs  having 
not  fuffered  much  diftention,  fhe  breathes  free, 
which  running  low  to  the  earth,  intermixes 
better  with  the  herbage.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  a hare  long  hunted  runs  high,  and  of 
^ourfe  emits  her  breath  farther  olf  from  the 


furface,  therefore  more  liable  to  be  fooner  fe. 
parated,  and  overcome  by  wind  and  air. 

To  the  firft  part  I anfwer,  the  fafter  a hare 
runs,  the  longer  fhe  ftretches;  and  the  lower 
fhe  lies  to  the  ground,  the  farther  the  hounds 
are  behind ; and  her  breath  (though  refpired 
ever  fo  free)  remains  a long  time,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  diftance  before  the  dogs  come  up 
to  enjoy  it. 

In  the  fecond  place,  the  hard-hunted  hare 
makes  her  ftretches  fhorter,  which  brings  her 
body  naturally  more  upright  and  high  from  the 
furface,  and  the  fcent  hereby  is  more  liable  to 
be  fooner  overcome  by  wind  and  weather; 
but  then  as  fhe  breaths  quick  in  proportion, 
and  fhortens  her  pace  in  a fenfible  degree,  the 
hounds,  fo  much  as  fhe  fhortens,  fo  much  do 
they  haften,  being  drawn  on  by  an  increafing 
fcent,  even  until  the  hare  feels  them  at  her 
heels. 

Another  reafon,  more  natural  and  eafy  than 
either  of  the  aforefaid,  why  a hare,  towards  the 
end  of  the  hunt,  is  often  difficult  to  be  killed, 
is,  that  if  fhe  holds  her  circuit,  fhe  confines  her 
works  in  a much  fhorter  compafs,  doubles  here 
and  there  over  and  over;  fhifts,  redoubles, 
and  tries  all  places  for  reft  and  fecurity,  making 
a great  deal  of  foiling  in  a little  fpace,  which 
variety  of  equal  fcent  puzzles  the  dogs  exceed- 
ingly. 

DEMI-VOLT.  See  Volt. 

DESULTOR.  A vaulter  or  leaper,  who, 
leading  one  horfe  by  the  bridle,  and  riding 
another,  jumped  from  the  back  of  one,  to  the 
other,  as  the  ancient  cuftoin  was  after  they  had 
run  feveral  courfes  or  heats.  This  pradlice  re- 
quired great  dexterity,  being  performed  before 
the  ufe  of  either  faddles  or  ftirrups.  The  cuf- 
tom  was  pradlifed  in  the  army,  when  neceffity 
required  it ; but  chiefly  among  the  Numidians^ 
who  always  carried  two  horfes,  at  leaft,  with 
them  for  that  purpofe,  changing  them  as  they 
tired.  The  Huffars  have  ftill  fome  remains 
of  it ; and  we  now  fee  the  moft  dexterous  feats 
of  this  kind,  that  perhaps  were  ever  known  in 
any  age  or  nation,  performed  by  our  country- 
men, Mr.  Ajlley,  Mr.  Hughes^ 

DEVUIDER,  a term  in  the  academies,  ap- 
plied to  a horfe,  that  in  working  upon  volts, 
makes  his  fhoulders  go  too  faft  for  the  croup 
to  follow;  fo  that  inflead  of  going  upon  '■wo 
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treads,  as  he  ought,  he  endeavours  to  go  only 
upon  one:  which  comes  from  the  refiftance 
he  makes  in  defending  againft  the  heels,  or 
from  the  fault  of  the  horfeman,  that  is  hally 
with  his  hand,  d’ee  Hasten. 

DEW-WORM.  See  Lob  - worm. 


DIABETES. 

A diabetes  is,  when  a horfe  pifles  thin  and  ' 
pale  urine,  and  that  frequently,  and  in  greater 
quantity  than  is  proportioned  to  what  he 
drinks ; if  this  difeafe  continues,  it  foon 
proves  fatal ; and,  indeed,  it  is  rarely  cured  ; 
for  the  horfe  foon  lofes  his  flefli,  his  appetite 
decreafes,  his  ftrength  fails,  and  death  fpeedily 
enfues.  It  may  be  noted,  that  fome  young 
horfes,  when  they  are  firft  backed,  pifs 
through  fear,  and  pifs  a great  quantity ; 
but  in  this  cafe  gentle  ufage  is  all  that  is 
requilite. 

If  a cure  is  attempted  (which  fometimes 
is  fuccefsful  in  young  horfes)  let  the  food  be 
dry,  and  fuch  as  requires  the  lead  water ; as 
mefhes,  and  corn  fprinkled  with  water;  and 
what  little  hay  is  given  Ihould  be  of  the  bed 
fort,  and  given  often  in  fmall  quantities,  well 
fprinkled  with  water. 

Make  fredi  lime-water  three  times  a day  : 
as  foon  as  it  clears,  and  before  it  cools,  give 
a quart  of  the  clear  water  each  time,  and  every 
night  and  morning  give  the  following  : 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  finely  powdered,  an 
ounce  and  an  half ; roach  allum,  half  an  ounce; 
with  treacle  enough  to  make  a ball. 

If  thefe  do ’not  fucceed,  give  a quart  of 
allum-poffet,  three  times  a day,  indead  of 
lime-water.. 


Llme-JVater. 

Take  of  quick-lime,  that  is  light  and  but 
lately  burnt,  one  pound ; put  it  into  an  earthen 
veflel,  and  pour  upon  it  two  gallons  of  water; 
let  them  dand  until  the  lime  is  fettled,  then 
the  clear  water  may  be  poured  off,  and  mud 
be  kept  well . corked  in  bottles^  if  not  imme- 
diately ufed«  ' • 


Allum-Fojfet. 

Take  a pint  of  milk,  and  two  drachms  of 
allum,  finely  powdered ; boil  them  together 
until  the  curd  is  well  feparated  : then  pour  off 
the  thin  liquor  which  is  called  whey,  or  poffet. 

Any  other  adringents,  except  allum,  fhould 
not  be  freely  ufed : for  by  making  the  body 
codive,  they  increafe  the  difeharge  by  urine. 
DIAPEIRAGM.  Pleura. 

DIGGING  A BADGER,  is  diflodging  or 
railing  him  out  of  the  earth. 

DIMNESS  OF  SIGHT,  a diforder  in 
horfes,  proceeding  from  blood-fhotten  eyes. 
If  the  ball  of  the  eye  be  found,  the  cure  is 
effedted  by  keeping  the  horfe  warm,  with  a 
hood  of  linen  cloth  fitted  to  his  head,  and 
anointing  the  eye-lids  twice  a day  with  a com- 
pofition  offugar  candy,  honey,  and  white  rofe- 
water.  In  two  or  three  days  the  eyes  will  be 
well  again ; after  which  the  creature  fhould 
be  blooded.  In  this  diforder  you  ought  by  no 
means  to  clip  or  meddle  with  the  bladders  on 
any  part  of  the  eye. 

DISARMING  THE  Lips  of  a Horse,  is 
the  preventing  them  from  taking  off  the  true 
preffure  or  appui  of  the  mouth,  when  they  hap- 
pen to  be  fo  large  as  to  cover  the  bars. 

DISARM  ; to  difarm  the  lips  of  a horfe,  is 
to  keep  them  fubjedt,  and  out  from  above  the 
bars,  when  they  are  fo  large  as  to  cover  the 
bars,  and  prevent  the  true  preffure,  or  appui 
of  the  mouth,  by  bearing  up  the  bitt,  and  fo 
hindering  the  horfe  from  feeling  the  effedts  of 
it  upon  the  bars. 

Give  your  horfe  a bitt  with  a cannon  croup 
or  cut,  which  will  difarm  his  lips ; or  elfe  put 
the  olives  upon  him,  which  will  have  the  fame 
effedt. 

DISEASES  IN  Black  Cattle.  Cattle 
frequently,  by  hard  labour  and  four  feeding 
pifs  blood,  to  cure  which,  boil  fliepherd’s 
purfe  in  a quart  of  red  wine,  and  then  ftrain 
it;  then  put  to  it  a little  cinnamon,  and  fo 
give  it  die  beaft  to  drink. 

Of  the  Worm  in  the  Tail* 

There  is  a worm  which  frequently  breeds 
in  the  tail  of  cattle,  which  not  only  keeps 
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them  from  feeding,  but  alfo  eats  away  the 
hair  oft'  the  tail. 

The  cure  is.  to  wafti  the  tail  in  ftrong  lye 
made  of  urine  and  afiiwood-afhes,  and  that 
will  kill  the  worm,  and  fo  heal  and  dry  up 
the  fore. 

If  your  cattle  are  troubled  with  coughs,  or 
ftrortnefs  of  breath,  you  ftiould  give  them 
frequently,  in  a morning,  a fpoonful  or  two 
of  tar,  diflblved  in  a quart  of  new  milk,  and 
a head  of  garlic  clean  peeled  and  bruifed. 
Several  other  diforders  you  will  find  under 
their  different  names. 

‘To  DISGORGE,  is  to  difcufs,  or  difperfe 
an  inflammation  or  fwelling.  Hence  they  fay. 
Your  horfe’s  legs  are  gorged,  or  fwelled ; you 
muft  w'alk  him  out  to  difgorge  them. 

DISUNITE  : a horfe  is  faid  to  difunite, 
that  drags  his  haunches,  that  gallops  falfe,  or 
upon  an  ill-foot.  Gallop  False. 

DOCK  [or  TrouiTequeve]  is  a large  cafe 
of  leather,  as*  long  as  the  dock  of  a horfe’s 
tail,  which  ferves  as  a cover  to  the  rail  of 
leaping  horfes ; and  is  made  faft  by  flraps  to 
the  crupper,  having  leather  thongs  that  pafs 
between  the  thighs,  and  along  the  flanks,  to 
the  laddie  flraps,  in  order  to  keep  the  tail 
tight,  to  hinder  it  from  whifking  about,  to 
make  the  horfe  appear  broader  at  the  croup. 

DOCK,  [with  Hunters]  the  flefhy  part  of 
a boar’s  chine,  between  the  middle  and  the 
buttock  ; alfo  the  flump  of  a bead’s  tail. 

DOCK-PIECE  OF  A Horse,  fliould  be 
large  and  full,  rather  than  too  fmall ; if  a 
horfe  gall  beneath  the  dock,  greafe  the  part 
every  day,  and  wafli  it  with  fait  and  water, 
or  good  brandy  ; but  the  latter  is  the  moft 
effectual  remedy,  if  the  horfe  will  endure 
it. 

DOGS  ; a dog  is  a domeftic  animal,  made 
ufe  of  for  the  guard  of  a houfe,  and  for 
hunting  ; the  dog  is  the  fymbol  of  fidelity,  and 
amongfl;  all  irrational  animals,  may  deferv- 
edly  claim  a molt  particular  preference,  both 
for  their  love  and  fervices  to  mankind ; 
tiling  humiliations  and  proftrations,  as  the 
only  means  to  pacify  their  angry  mailers  who 
beat  them,  and  turn  revenge  after  beating 
into  a more  fervent  love.  For  the  penalty  of 
JJealing  dogs,  See,  fee  Game  Laws. 

As  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where 


there  is  not  plenty  of  dogs,  fo  no  animals 
can  boaft  of  a greater  variety,  both  in  kind 
and  fliape;  fome  being  for  buck,  others  for 
bear,  bull,  boar,  and  fome  for  the  hare,  coney, 
and  hedge-hog,  while  others  are  for  other 
ufes,  according  to  their  various  natures,  pro- 
perties and  kinds ; neither  are  the  ufes  and 
kinds  of  them  fo  general,  but  their  bringing 
up  is  alfo  as  eafy,  there  being  no  greater  re- 
gard to  be  had  as  to  their  food,  for  they  will 
eat  any  thing  but  the  flelli  of  their  own  fpe- 
cies,  which  cannot  be  fo  drefled  by  the  art  of 
man,  but  they  will  find  it  out  by  their  fmell- 
ing,  and  fo  avoid  it. 

Becaufe  fome  authors  feem  to  lay  a ftrefs 
upon  the  colour  of  dogs,  we  fliall  infert  in 
as  fliort  a manner  as  poflible  what  they  fay, 
and  begin  with  the  white-coloured  dogs; 
w'hich  for  the  moft  part  are  not  good  to  run 
after  all  forts  of  beafts,  but  are  excellent  for 
the  flag,  efpecially  if  they  be  all  over  white; 
that  is,  pupped  without  any  fpot  upon  them  ; 
and  experience  has  taught  people  to  put  a 
value  upon  fuch  dogs,  by  reafon  of  the  na- 
tural inflincl  they  have  to  perform  every  thing 
well  they  are  defigned  for  before  curious 
hunters,  having  admirable  nofes,  and  very 
good  at  flratagems';  in  Ihort,  thefe  dogs  are 
valued  becaufe  they  are  naturally  lefs  fubjebt 
to  difeafes  than  others,  by  reafon  of  the  pre- 
dominancy of  phlegm  in  them,  which  gives 
them  a good  temperament  of  body. 

A black  hound  is  not  to  be  defpifed,  efpe- 
cially if  marked  with  white,  and  not  red 
fpots ; feeing  this  whitenefs  proceeds  from  a 
phlegmatic  conftitution, which  hinders  him  from 
forgetting  the  leflbn  he  is  taught,  and  makes 
him  obedient;  whereas  dogs  that  have  red 
fpots,  are  for  the  moft  part  very  fiery,  and 
hard  to  be  managed,  by  reafon  of  the  bilious 
humour  that  prevails,  and  caufes  this  irregu- 
larity within  them  : and  therefore  a black  dog 
w'ith  white  fpots  is  valuable,  being  ufually 
hardy  enough,  will  hunt  well,  is  ftrong  and 
fwift,  and  holds  out  a long  time  ; he  will  not 
forfake  the  chace,  and  when  you  are  beating 
the  water  for  fport,  he  will  not  be  frighted 
at  it  : and  laftly,  he  is  the  more  efteemed, 
becaufe  thofe  diftempers  incident  to  dogs, 
feldom  befall  him. 

There  are  fome  grey-coloured  dogs  that 
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are  good,  and  others  you  ought  not  tO'  med- 
dle with ; that  is,  mongrels,  which  come 
from  a hound-bitch,  that  has  been  lined  by 
a doo-  of  another  kind,  or  from  a bitch  of 
another  kind  that  has  been  lined  by  a hound  : 
hounds  cannot  be  good  if  they  do  ncft  en- 
tirely retain  the  nature  that  is  peculiar  to 
them  ; and  when  they  do,  grey  dogs  are  to 
be  coveted,  becaufe  they  are  cunning,  never 
faulter,  and  grow  not  difcouraged  in  the 
queft.  ’Tis  true,  their  fenfe  of  fmelling  is 
not  fo  exquifite  as  that  of  thofe  before-men- 
tioned, but  they  have  other  qualities  which 
make  amends  for  it ; for  they  are  indefati- 
gable in  hunting,  being  of  a robufter  nature 
than  others,  and  heat  and  cold,  which  they 
fear  not,  is  alike  to  them. 

Yellow  dogs,  are  thofe  which  have  red 
hairs  inclining  to  brown  ; and  as  choler  is 
the  moft  predominant  humour  in  this  animal, 
fo  he  is  found  to  be  of  a giddy  nature,  and 
impatient,  when  the  beaft  he  follows  makes 
turns,  feeing  he  ftill  runs  forward  to  find  him, 
which  is  a great  fault;  and  therefore  they  are 
feldoni  made  ufe  of  to  hunt  any  other  than 
the  wolf,  or  fuch  black  beafts  as  are  rarely 
inclined  to  turnings : they  are  alfo  too  fwifr, 
and  open  but  very  little,  efpecially  in  very 
hot  weather ; they  are  naturally  impatient, 
and  therefore  hard  to  be  taught,  as  they 
are  uneafy  under  correction.  They  are 
more  fubje'ct  to  difeafes  than  other  dogs,  by 
reafon  of  that  over  fiercenefs  of  their  tem- 
per, which  makes  them  hunt  beyond  their 
ftrength. 

As  to  th^  proportiohs,  fizes,  and  features 
of  dogs,  Mr.  Ltger  fays,  the  large,  tall,  and 
big  hounds,  called  and  known  by  the  name 
of  the  deep-mouthed,  or  fouthern  hound, 
are  heavy  and  flow,  and  fit  for  wood-lands, 
and  hilly  countries ; they  are  of  a deep  mouth, 
and  fwift  fpenders : they  are  generally  lighter 
behind  than  before,  with  thick  fhort  legs, 
and  are  generally  great  of  body  and  head, 
and  are  moft  proper  for  fuch  as  delight  to 
follow  them  on  foot  at  ftop-hunting,  as  fome 
call  it ; but  by  moft  is  termed  hunting  under 
the  pole ; that  is,  they  are  brought  to  that 
exadtnefs  of  command,  that  in  the  hottelt 
Icent,  and  fulleft  chace,  if  one  but  ftep  before 
them,  or  hollow,  or  but  hold  up  or  throw 


before  them  the  hunting-pole,  they  will  flop 
in  an  inftant,  and  hunt  in  full  cry  after  you, 
at  your  own  pace,  until  you  give  them  en- 
couragement by  word  of  command  ; which 
much  adds  to  the  le'ngth  of  the  fport,  and 
pleafure  of  the  hunters,  fo  that  acourfe  often- 
times lafteth  five  or  fix  hours. 

Oppofite  to  the  deep-mouthed  or  fouthern 
hound,  are  the  long  and  flender  hounds,  called 
the  fleet,  or  northern  hound ; which  are 
very  fwilt,  as  not  being  of  fo  heavy  a bodv, 
nor  having  fuch  large  ears  : thefe  will  exeV- 
cife  your  horfes,  and  try  their  ftrength  ; they 
are  proper  for  open,  level  and  champagne 
countries,  where  they  may  run  in  view,  and 
full  fpeed  ; for  they  hunt  more  by  the  eye 
than  by  the  nofe,  and  will  run  down  a hare 
in  an  hour,  and  fometimes  fooner ; but  the 
fox  Will  exercife  them  longer,  and  better. 

Betw'een  thefe  two  extremes,  there  are  a 
middle  fort  of  dogs,  w'hich  partake  of  both 
their  qualities  as  to  ftrength  and  fwiftnefs,  in 
a reafonable  proportion  ; they  are  generally 
bred  by  crofting  the  ftrains,  and  are  excel- 
lent in  fuch  countries  as  are  mixed,  viz.  fome 
mountains,  fome  inclofures,  fome  plains,  and 
fome  woodlands ; for  they  will  go  through 
thick  and  thin,  neither  need  they  be  helped 
over  hedges,  as  the  huntfmen  are  often  forced 
to  do  by  others. 

A true,  right-fhaped,  deep-mouthed  hound, 
fliould  have  a round,  thick  head,  wide  nof- 
trils,  open  and  rifing  upwards,  his  ears  large 
a:nd  thin,  hanging  lower  than  his  chops,  the 
fleeces  of  his  upper  lip  fhould  be  longer  than 
thofe  of  his  nether  chops,  the  chine  of  his 
back  great  and  thick,  ftraight  and  long,  and 
rather  bending  out  than  inclining  in;  his 
thighs  well  truffed,  his  haunches  large,  his 
fillets  round  and  large,  his  tail  or  ftern  ftrong 
fet  on,  waxing  taperwife  towards  the  top,  his 
hair  under  his  belly  rough  and  long,  his  ears 
large  and  lean,  his  feet  dry  and  hard,  with 
ftrong  claws  and  high  knuckles : on  the  whole 
he  ought  to  be  of  fo  juft  a fymmetry,  that 
when  he  ftands  level,  you  may  difcern  which 
is  higheft  his  fore  or  hinder  parts. 

For  the  northern,  or  fleet  hound,  his  head 
and  nofe  ought  to  be  flender  and  longer,  his 
back  broad,  his  belly  gaunt,  his  joints  long, 
and  his  ears  thicker  and  fhorter;  in  a word, 
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he  is  in  all  parts  flightly  made,  and  framed 
after  the  mould  of  a greyhound. 

By  croffing  thofe  breeds,  as  before  obferv- 
ed,  you  may  bring  your  kennel  to  fuch  a 
compofition 'as  you  think  fir,  every  man’s 
fancy  being  to  be  preferred  ; and  it  is  a well- 
known  faying. 

So  many  men,  fo  many  minas; 

So  many  hounds,  fo  many  kinds^ 

Though  I fhall  refer  the  reader  to  the  dif- 
cafes  incident  to  dogs,  under  their  refpedive 
heads ; their  being  bitten  or  flung  by  fome 
venomous  creatures,  and  others  being  not 
eafily  reducible  to  an  article  by  itfelf,  it  fhall 
be  added  here : as  when  they  are  flung  by 
fome  adder,  or  other  infed  of  that  nature  ; 
you  mufl  take  an  handful  of  the  herb  croff- 
W'ort,  gentian,  and  as  much  rue,  the  fame 
quantity  of  Spanifo  pepper,  thin  broth,  ends 
of  broom  and  mint,  of  all  an  equal  quantity  ; 
when  that  is  done,  take  fome  white  wine, 
and  make  a decodion  of  the  whole,  letting 
it  boil  for  an  hour  in  a pot  : then  flrain  the 
whole,  into  which  put  an  ounce  of  difiblved 
treacle,  and  let  the  dog  fwallow  it,  and  ob- 
ferve  alfo  to  w'afli  the  bite  therewith  : if  a 
dog  is  bitten  by  a fox,  anoint  it  with  oil 
wherein  you  have  boiled  fome  rue  and 
worms. 

To  cure  the  Bites  and  Stings  of  venomous 
Creatures. 

If  dogs,  ^c.  are  bitten  by  any  venomous 
creatures,  as  fnakes,  adders,  fs’c,  fqueeze  out 
the  blood,  and  wafli  the  place  with  fait  and 
urine  ; then  lay  a plaifter  to  it,  made  of  ca- 
lamint  pounded  in  a mortar  with  turpentine 
and  yellow  wax,  till  it  comes  to  a falve.  If 
you  give  your  dog  fome  juice  of  calamint 
to  drink  in  milk,  it  will  be  good ; or  an 
ounce  of  treacle  diffolved  in  fome  fweet  wine. 
For  more  fee  Venomous  Bites. 

Rules  to  be  obferved  for  keeping  dogs  in  Health. 

As  pointers  and  fpaniels,  when  good  of 
their  kind  and  well  broken,  are  very  valuable 
to  a fportfman,  it  is  worth  while  to  take 


fome  care  to  preferve  them  in  health.  This 
very  much  depends  on  their  diet  and  lodg- 
ing ; frequent  cleaning  their  kennels,  and 
giving  them  freflr  draw  to  lie  on  is  very  ne- 
cefTary  ; or  in  fummer  time  deal  flravings  in- 
flead  of  draw,  or  fand  in  hot  weather  will 
check  the  breeding  of  fleas.  If  you  rub 
your  dog  with  chalk,  and  brufli  and  comb 
him  once  or  twice  a week,  he  will  thrive 
much  the  better ; the  chalk  will  clear  his 
fkin  from  all  greafinefs,  and  he  wdll  be  the 
lefs  liable  to  be  mangv.  A dog  is  of  a very 
hot  nature ; he  fhould  therefore  never  be 
without  clean  water  by  him,  that  he  may 
drink  when  he  is  thirfly.  In  regard  to  their 
food,  carrion  is  by  no  means  proper  for  them. 
It  mufl  hurt  their  fenfe  of  fmelling,  on  which 
the  excellence  of  thefe  dogs  greatly  depends. 
Barley-meal,  the  drofs  of  wheat-flour,  or  both 
mixed  together,  with  broth  or  fkimmed  milk, 
is  very  proper  food.  For  change,  a fmall 
quantity  of  greaves  from  which  the  tallow  is 
prefled  by  the  chandlers,  mixed  wdth  th.eir 
flour ; or  fheeps  feet,  well  baked  or  boiled, 
are  a very  good  diet,  and  when  you  indulge 
them  with  flefli  it  fhould  always  be  boiled. 
In  the  feafon  of  hunting  your  dogs,  it  is  pro- 
per to  feed  them  in  the  evening  before,  and 
give  them  nothing  in  the  morning  you  take 
them  out,  except  a little  milk.  If  you  flop 
for  your  own  refrefhment  in  the  day,  you 
fliould  alfo  refrefh  your  dogs  w'ith  a little 
milk  and  bread.  It  has  already  been  obferv- 
ed, that  dogs  are  of  a hot  conflitution  ; the 
greatefl  relief  to  them  in  the  fummer,  is  twitch 
grafs,  or  dog  grafs,  which  is  the  fame  thing. 
You  fhould  therefore  plant  fome  of  it  in  a 
place  you  can  turn  them  into  every  morn- 
ing ; they  will  feed  freely  on  it,  be  cured  of 
the  ficknefs  they  are  fubjedl  to,  and  preferved 
from  any  extraordinary  heat  of  the  blood  : 
but  unlefs  the  grafs  be  of  this  fort,  it  is  of 
no  effedl.  If  you  be  not  acquainted  with  it, 
any  gardener  can  furnifh  you  with  enough 
to  plant,  as  it  is  a nuifance  to  them,  and  its 
roots  run  fo  quick  through  the  ground  as  to 
injure  other  crops. 

On  the  Mange,  and  its  Cure. 

Dogs  are  fubjed;  to  the  mange  from  being 
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fed  too  higli,  and  allowed  no  exercife,  or 
an  opportunity  of  refrefhing  themfelves  with 
■dog  grafs,  or  by  being  ftarving  at  home ; 
•which  will  caufe  them  to  eat  the  vileft  fluff 
abroad,  fuch  as  carrion,  or  even  human  ex- 
crement : either  of  thefe  will  heat  their  blood 
to  a great  degree,  which  will  have  a ten- 
dency to  make  them  mangy.  The  cure  may 
be  effeded  by  giving  ftone-brimftone  pow- 
dered fine,  either  in  milk  or  mixed  up  with 
butter,  and  rubbing  them  well  every  day  for 
a week  with  an  ointment  made  of  fome  of 
the  brimftone  and  pork  lard,  to  which  add  a 
fmall  quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine. 

Another  medicine.  Boil  four  ounces  of 
quickfilver  in  two  quarts  of  water  to  half  the 
quantity,  bathe  him  every  day  with  this 
water,  and  let  him  have  fome  of  it  to  lick, 
until  th^  cure  be  perfedled.  Or  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  troopers  ointment,  rubbed  on  the 
parts  qn  its  firft  appearance,  will  cure  it.  It 
will  ^Ifo  free  loufy  puppies  from  their  lice. 
Or  cubhorb  album  two  ounces.  Flour  of 
fulphtjr,  Flanders  oil  of  bays,  and  foft  foap, 
each  four  ounces.  Anoint  and  rub  your  dog 
with  it  every  other  day  : give  him  warm  milk 
and  no  water.  The  cure  will  be  performed 
in  about  a week. 

On  Foifon  of  Dogs,  and  ils  Cure. 

If  you  fufpedl  your  dog  to  be  poifoned 
with  nux  vomica  (the  poifon  commonly  made 
life  of  by  warreners,  which  ufually  caufes 
convulfive  fits,  and  foon  kills;)  the  mofh  ef- 
fedual  remedy,  if  immediately  applied,  is  to 
give  him  a good  deal  of  common  fait ; to 
adminifter  which  you  may  force  open  his 
■mouth,  and  put  a flick  acrofs  to  prevent  his 
(hutting  it,  whilfl:  you  cram  his  throat  full 
of  fait,  at  the  fame  time  holding  his  mouth 
upwards;  and  it  will  diflblve  fo  that  a fuffi- 
cient  quantity  will  be  fw'allowed  to  purge 
and  vomit  him.  When  his  ftomach  is  fnf- 
ficiently  cleared  by  a free  paffage  obtained 
by  ftool,  give  him  fome  warm  broth  fre- 
quently, and  he  will  recover.  This  fuccefs  I 
have  experienced.  I have  alfo  met  with  this 
prefcription : As  foon  as  you  fufpedt  your 
dog  to  be  poifoned,  give  him  a common 
fpoonful  of  the  oil  of  EngliJ]}  pitch,  ifia  large 


dog ; or  in  proportion  if  a leffer ; which,  it 
is  faid,  will  carry  off  the  malignity  of  the 
poifon  the  fame  day.  But  of  this  medicine 
I have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
trial. 

To  dejlroy  Worms  in  Dogs. 

Dogs  are  very  frequently  troubled  with 
worms ; but  more  particularly  whilfl;  they 
are  young:  any  thing  bitter  is  fo  naufeous 
to  thefe  worms,  that  they  are  very  often 
voided  by  taking  two  or  three  purges  of 
aloes,  or  (which  is  the  fame  thing)  Scots  pills, 
four  or  five  being  a dofe  for  a large  dog ; 
this  is  to  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  in  a 
week.  If  this  does  not  fucceed,  you  may 
give  him  an  ounce  of  powder  of  tin  mixed 
up  with  butter,  in  three  dofes,  which  fel- 
doin  fails  to  cure.  Or  of  the  herb  favin  dried 
and  rubbed  to  pow^der,  give  about  as  much 
as  will  lay  on  a fliilling  for  a dofe;  which 
will  entirely  deflroy  worms  and  their  feed. 

Of  Madnefs  of  Dogs,  and  its  Antidote. 

i 

As  the  human  fpecies  are  liable  to  this 
fatal  and  terrible  malady  from  the  bite  of  a 
dog,  or  any  other  animal  that  is  mad,  as 
much  as  they  are  from  one  another;  it  is 
well  worthy  our  beft  care  and  endeavours  to 
find  out  a remedy  or  antidote  againfl;  its  ma- 
lignity. As  foon  therefore  as  you  find  your 
dog  has  been  bitten  or  worried  by  any  ani- 
mal fufpecfled  to  be  mad,  diffolve  one  pound 
of  common  fait,  in  a quart  of  warm  foftfpriho- 
or  running  water;  and  let  him  be  well  tvaihed 
therewith  : if  he  has  received  no  wound,  you 
need  not  be  under  any  apprehenfion  for  the 
confequences ; but  if  there  is  any  wound, 
you  muft  fqueeze  and  bathe  it  well  with  your 
fait  and  water  for  half  an  hour,  and  bind  a 
little  fait  upon  the  part  for  twelve  hours; 
and  give  him  the  following  medicine,  which 
never  fails  of  a cure. 

The  Medicine^ 

Take  of  rue  fix  ounces,  London  treacle, 
garlic,  fage,  and  filings  of  pewter,  of  each 
four  ounces;  boil  .them  in  four  pints  of  beer 
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until  half  be  wafted:  the  remainder  to  ftand 
together  till  ufed : the  dofe  is  fix  common 
fpoonfuls  twice  a day  till  the  whole  be  given. 

5*0  preferve  tk  Feet  of  your  Dogs  from 
Lamenefs. 

A pointer  ought  not  to-  be  hunted  oftener 
than  two  or  three  days  in  a week  c and  unlefs 
you  take  care  of  his  feet  and  give  him  good 
lodging  as  well  as  proper  food,  he  will  not  be 
able  to  perform  that  through  the  feafon..  You 
fhould  therefore,  after  a hard  day’s  hunting, 
wafti  his  feet  with  warm  water  and  fait,  and 
when  dry  waflr  them  with  warm  broth,  or  beer 
and  butter,  which  will  heal  the  forenefs,  and 
prevent  a fettled  ftiftnefs  from  fixing.- 

For  Strains,  Blows,  or  fmall  H^ounds  m 
Dogs. 

If  your  dog  has  received  any  little  wounds 
by  forcing  through  hedges,  or  gets  any  lame- 
nefs from  a blow  or  ftrain ; bathe  the  wound  or 
grieved  part  with  fait  and  cold  vinegar  (for 
warming  it  only  evaporates  the  fine  fpirit)  and 
when  dry,  if  a wound,  you  may  pour  in  it  a 
Iktle  Fryar’s  Balfam,  which  will  perform  the 
cure  fooner  than  any  method  that  I have  ex- 
perienced. 

To  cure  Hujkinefs  in  Dogs. 

Mix  of  the  filings  of  tin  as  much  as  will  lay 
on  a fhilling,  with  butter ; and  give  it  to  your 
dog  in  a morning  fafting,  which  being  re- 
peated three  or  four  times  will  effectually  cure 
tliem. 

On  Cough's  and  Colds  of  Dogs. 

Dogs  are  very  fubjeCt  to  a cough,  with 
very  extraordinary  choaking,  which  is  often 
thought  to  arife  from  a cold  or  fome  inward 
diforder  ; and  I think  it  is  often  occafioned  by 
their  eating  of  fifli  bones.  To  guard  againft 
ft,  order  your  fervants  to  throw  all  fuch  fifh 
bones  where  the  dog  can’t  get  at  them.  But 
if  the  diforder  be  from  a cold,  let  bleeding  be 
repeated  in  fmall  quantities^  if  necelTary  j but 


if  it  be  what  is  called  the  diftemper  in  dogs,, 
and  they  appear  to  be  very  low  in  fpirits, 
bleeding  is  better  omitted.  Let  meat  broth 
or  milk  broth  warmed  be  the  chief  of  his  diet, 
and  the  following  medicine:  Take  flour  of 
fulphur,  cold  drawn  linfeed  oil,  and  faltpetre, 
of  each  one  ounce ; divide  it  into  four  dofes, 
giving  him  one  dofe  every  other  dayi  and  let 
him  have  plenty  of  clean  ftraw  to  lie  on.  Or 
one  fpoonful  of  honey  daily. 

DOG-MADNESS.  A dfftemper  very  com- 
mon among  all  forts  of  dogs ; there  are  no* 
lefs  than  feven  forts  of  madnefs,  amongft 
which  fome  are  efteemed  incurable;  but  be- 
fore we  proceed  to  particulars,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  fhew  how  it  comes,  and  what  are  its 
firft  fymptoras.- 

The  fi.rft  caufe  proceeds  from  high  feeding, - 
want  of  exercife,  fulnefs  of  blood,  and  coftive- 
nefs  : as  for  the  two  firft,  you  muft  obferve 
when  you  hunt  them,  that  they  fhould  be  bet- 
ter fed  than  when  they  reft,  and  let  them  be 
neither  too  fat  nor  too  lean,  but  of  the  two  ra- 
ther fat  than  lean,  by  which  means  they  will 
not  only  be  preferved  from  madnefs,  but  alfo 
from  the  mange  and  fcab  ; which  difeafes  they 
will  be  fubjetl  to  for  want  of  air,  w'ater  or  ex- 
ercife : but  if  you  have  the  knowledge  to  keep 
them  in  an  even  temper,  they  may  live  long, 
and  continue  found ; as  for  water  they  fhould 
be  their  own  carvers  ; but  for  exercife  and  diet,, 
it  muft  be  ordered  according  to  difcretion,  ob- 
ferving  a medium ; and  for  the  latter,  give 
them  once  a week,  efpecially  in  the  heat  of 
the  year,  five  or  fix  fpoonfuls  of  falad  oil,, 
which  will  cleanfe  them  ; if  at  other  times- 
they  have  the  quantity  given  them  of  a hazle- 
nut  of  mithridate,  it  is  an  excellent  thing  to 
prevent  difeafe,  and  it  is  very  good  to  bleed' 
them  under  the  tongue,  and  behind  the  ears. 
But  if  madnefs  has  feized  them  before  you- 
perceive  it,  they  muft;  be  removed  from  the- 
reft,  for  fear  of  infection,  and  go  to  work 
with  the  reft. 

The  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe  are.  many  and; 
eafily  difcerned ; when  any  dog  feparates  him-- 
felf  contrary  to  his  former  ufe,  becomes  me- 
lancholy or  droops  his  head,  forbears  eating, 
and  as  he  runs  fnatclies  at  every  thing.;  if  he. 
often  looks  upwards,  and  that  his  ftern  at  his 
fetting  on  be  a little  eredt,  and  the  reft  hangr 
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ing  down;  if  his  eyes  be  red,  his  breath  ftrong, 
his  voice  hoarfe,  and  that  he  drivels  and  foams 
at  the  mouth  ; you  may  be  affured  he  has  this 
diftemper. 

The  feven  forts  of  madnefs  are  as  follow ; 
of  which  the  two  firft  are  incurable,  vi%.  the 
hot  burning  madnefs,  and  running  madnefs; 
they  are  both  very  dangerous ; for  all  things 
they  bite  and  draw  blood  from  will  have  the 
fame  diftemper : they  generally  feize  on  all 
they  meet  with,  but  chiefly  on  dogs : their 
pain  is  fo  great  it  foon  kills  them.  The  five 
curable  madnefles  are. 

Sleeping  madnefs,  fo  called  from  the  dog’s 
great  drowfmefs,  and  almoft  continual  fleep- 
ing;  this  is  caufed  by  the  little  worms  that 
breed  in  the  mouth  of  the  ftomach  from  cor- 
rupt humours,  vapours,  and  fumes  which  af- 
Icend  to  the  head  : for  cure  of  which  take  fix 
ounces  of  the  juice  of  wormwood,  two  ounces 
of  the  powder  of  hartlhorn  burnt,  and  two 
drachms  of  agaric,  mix  all  thefe  together  in  a 
little  white  wine,  and  give  it  the  dog  to  drink 
in  a drenching  horn. 

Dumb  madnefs,  lies  alfo  in  the  blood,  and 
caufes  the  dog  not  to  feed,  but  to  hold  his 
mouth  always  wide  open,  frequently  putting 
his  feet  to  his  mouth,  as  if  he  had  a bone  in 
his  throat : to  cure  this  take  the  juice  of  black 
hellebore,  the  juice  of  fpatula  patrida,  and  of 
rue,  of  each  four  ounces ; ftrain  them  well, 
and  put  therein  two  drachms  of  unprepared 
fcammony,  and  being  mixed  well  together, 
put  it  down  the  dog’s  throat  with  a drenching 
horn,  keeping  his  head  up  for  fome  time,  left 
he  caft  it  out  again;  then  bleed  him  in  the 
mouth,  by  cutting  two  or  three  veins  in  the 
gums. 

It  is  faid  that  about  eight  drachms  of  the 
juice  of  an  herb  called  hartlhorn,  or  dog’s 
tooth,  being  given  to  the  dog,  cures  all  forts 
of  madnefs. 

Lank  madnefs,  is  fo  called  by  reafon,  of  the 
dog’s  leannefs  and  pining  away : for  cure,  give 
them  a purge,  as  before  diredted,  and  alfo 
bleed  them : but  fome  fay  there  is  no  cure 
for  it. 

Rheumatic,  or  Slavering  madnefs,  oc- 
cafions  the  dog’s  head  to  fw'ell,  his  eyes  to  look 
yellow,  and  he  will  be  always  flavering  and 
drivelling  at  the  mouth ; to  cure  which  take 
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four  ounces  of  the  powder  of  the  roots  of  pol- 
libody  of  the  oak,  fix  ounces  of  the  juice  of 
fennel  roots,  with  the  like  quantity  of  the  leaves 
of  mifletoe,  and  four  ounces  of  the  juice  of 
ivy  ; boil  all  thefe  together  in  white  wine,  and 
give  it  to  the  dog  as  hot  as  he  can  take  it,  in 
a drenching  horn. 

Falling  madnefs,  is  fo  termed,  becaufe  it 
lies  in  the  dog’s  head,  and  makes  him  reel  as 
he  goes,  and  to  fall  down:  for  cure,  take  four 
ounces  of  the  juice  of  briony,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  the  juice  of  peony,  with  four 
drachms  of  ftavefacre  pulverized : mix  thefe 
together  and  give  it  the  dog  in  a drenching 
horn:  alfo  let  him  blood  in  the  ears,  and  in 
the  two  veins  that  come  down  his  Ihoulders; 
and  indeed  bleeding  is  neceflTary  for  all  forts 
of  madnefs  in  dogs. 

To  prevent  dogs  from  being  mad,  that  are 
bitten  by  mad  dogs,  is  done  by  bathing  them  ; 
in  order  to  which  take  a barrel  or  bucking 
tub  full  of  water,  into  which  put  about  a bufliel 
and  an  half  of  foot,  which  muft  be  flirred  well, 
that  it  may  be  diffolved  ; then  put  in  the  dog 
that  is  bitten,  and  plunge  him  over  head  and 
ears  feven  or  eight  times  therein,  and  it  will 
prevent  his  being  mad ; but  he  fliould  alfo  be 
blooded. 

When  dogs  happen  to  be  bit  as  aforefaid, 
there  is  nothing  better  than  there  licking  the 
place  with  their  own  tongues,  if  they  can  reach 
it ; if  not,  then  let  it  be  walked  with  butter  and 
vinegar  made  lukewarm,  and  let  it  afterwards 
be  anointed  Venice  turpentine;  it  is  alfo 
good  to  pifs  often  on  the  wound  ; but  above 
all  take  the  juice  of  the  flalks  of  ftrong  tobacco 
boiled  in  water,  and  bathe  the  place  therewith  ; 
alfo  wafli  him  in  fea  w'ater,  or  water  artificially 
made  fait:  give  him  likewife  a little  mithri- 
date  inwardly  in  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  fack, 
and  to  keep  him  apart ; and  if  you  find  him 
after  fome  time  ftill  to  droop,  the  belt  way  is 
to  hang  him. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  add  what  a late 
author  advifes  one  who  keeps  a dog,  which  is 
to  have  him  wormed,  a thing  of  but  little 
trouble  and  charge,  and  what  he  believes 
would  prevent  their  being  mad  ; and  if  they 
are,  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  prevent;s  their 
biting  any  other  creature;  for  he  afiferts  he  had 
three  dogs  bit  by  mad  dogs,  at  three  feveral 
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times ; they  were  wormed,  and  though  they 
died  mad,  yet  they  did  not  bite  nor  do  any 
mifchief  to  any  thing  he  had  : and  having 
a mind  to  make  a foil  experiment  of  it,  he 
fhut  one  of  them  up  in  a kennel,  and  put  to 
him  a dog  he  did  not  value : that  the  mad 
dog  would  often  run  at  the  other  dog  to  bite 
him  ; but  he  found  his  tongue  fo  much  fwelled 
in  his  mouth,  th-at  he  could  not  make  his  teeth 
meet : that  that  dog,  though  he  kept  him  with 
the  mad  dog  till  he  died,  yet  did  not  ail  any 
thing;  he  kept  him  two  years  afterwards,  and 
gave  him  no  remedies  to  prevent,  any  harm 
which  might  come  from  the  biting  of  the  mad 
dog. 

But  as  there  are  feveral  forts  of  madnefs  in 
dogs, he  was  notcertain  whether  the  effehls  were 
the  fame  in  all ; but  his  dogs  feemed  to  die  of 
the  black  madnefs,  which  is  reckoned  the  mod 
dangerous,  and  therefore  he  could  not  tell 
how  far  the  following  receipt  might  be  ef- 
fcdlual  in  all  forts  of  madnefs,  though  it  had 
not  failed  in  curing  all  the  dogs  that  he  gave 
it  to  which  were  bitten,  and  all  thofe  he  gave 
it  not  to  died. 

The  remedy  is  this  ; Take  white  hellebore 
and  grate  it  to  powder,  which  mud  be  mixed 
with  butter,  and  given  to  the  dog : the  dofe 
mud  be  proportioned  to  the  fize  of  the  dog ; 
to  a very  fmall  lap  dog  you  may  give  three 
grains,  to  a large  madiff  fixteen  grains,  and  fo 
in  proportion  to  other  fizes.  He  adds,  that  the 
bed  way  is,  to  give  him  a fmall  quantity  at  fird, 
that  it  may  be  increafed  as  it  is  found  to  work, 
or  not  to  work ; but  that  as  it  is  a drong 
vomit,  and  will  make  the  dogs  lick  for  a little 
time,  fo  they  mud  be  kept  warm  that  day  it  is 
given  them,  and  the  next  night,  and  they  mud  : 
not  have  cold  w'ater ; but  when  it  has  done  ^ 
working,  towards  the  afternoon,  give  them 
fome  warm  broth,  and  the  next  morning  give 
them  the  fame  before  you  let  them  out  of  the 
houfe  or  kennel. 

The  fame  author  fays,  this  is  an  extraordi- 
nary remedy  for  the  mange;  that  he  never 
knew  three  dofes  fail  of  curing  any  dog  that 
had  it,  except  he  had  a forfeit  with  it ; which 
if  he  had,  let  him  blood  alfo,  and  anoint  him 
two  or  three  times  over  with  gunpowder  and 
foap,  beat  up  together,  and  it  will  cure  him. 

It  is  aflerted  by  a gentleman  v,'ho  has  cured 


feveral  creatures  that  have  been  bit  by  mad 
dogs,  w'ith  only  giving  them  the  middle  yellow 
bark  of  buckthorn,  which  mud  be  boiled  in 
ale  for  a horfe  or  a cow,  and  in  milk  for  a 
dog  ; and  that  being  bit  by  one  himfelf,  he 
ventured  to  take  nothing  elfe  : but  that  it  mud 
be  boiled  till  it  is  as  bitter  as  you  can  take  it. 

Ihe  Choice  of  a Dog  and  Bitch  breeding 
good  Whelps. 

The  bitch  ought  to  be  one  of  a good  kind,, 
being  drong  and  well  proportioned  in  all 
parts,  having' her  ribs  and  danks  great  and 
large. 

Let  the  dog  that  lines  her  be  of  a good 
breed;  and  let  him  be  young,  if  you  intend  to 
have  light  and  hot  hounds ; for  if  the  dog  be 
old,  the  whelps  will  participate  of  his  dull  and 
heavy  nature. 

If  your  bitch  does  not  grow  proud  of  her 
own  accord,  fo  foon  as  you  v/ould  have  her, 
you  may  make  her  fo  by  giving  her  the  follow- 
ing broth  ; 

Boil  two  heads  of  garlic,  half  a cador^s 
done,  the  juice  of  credes,  and  about  twelve 
Spanljlo  dies,  in  a pipkin  that  holds  a pint,  toge- 
ther with  fome  mutton,  and  make  broth  of  it;, 
and  give  of  this  to  the  bitch  two  or  three 
times,  and  die  will  not  fail  to  grow  proud,  and 
the  fame  pottage  given  to  the  dog  will  make 
him  inclinable  to  copulation. 

After  your  bitch  has  been  lined,  ancM's  wdth 
puppy,  you  mud  not  let  her  hunt,  for  that  will 
be  the  way  to  make  her  cad  her  whelps  ; but 
let  her  walk  up  and  down  unconfined  in  the 
houfe  and  court ; never  locking  her  up  in  her 
kennel ; for  die  is  then  impatient  of  food,  and 
therefore  you  mud  give  her  fome  hot  broth 
once  a day. 

If  you  would  fpay  your  bitch,  it  mud  be 
done  before  die  has  ever  had  a litter  of 
whelps;  and  in  fpaying  her  take  not  away  all 
the  roots  and  drings  of  the  veins  : for  if  you 
do  it  will  much  prejudice  her  reins,  and  hin- 
der her  fwiftnefs  ever  after:,  but  by  leaving; 
fome  behind,  it  will  make  her  much  the- 
dronger  and  more  hardy. 

But  by  no  means  do  not  fpay  her  while  die 
is  proud,  for  that  will  endanger  her  life : butr 
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•you  may  do  it  fifteen  days  after:  but  the  heft 
time  of  all  is  when  the  whelps  are  fhaped 
within  her.  For  more  fee  Pointer,  Grey- 
hound, Spaniel,  ^c. 

DOG-DRAW  [in  the  foreft  law]  a term 
ufed  when  a man  is  found  drawling  after  a 
•deer  by  the  fcent  o-f  a hound,  which  he  leads 
in  his  hand. 

DOLE-FISH.  That  fifli  which  the  fifher- 
men,  employed  annually  in  the  north  feas, 
ufually  receive  for  their  allowance. 

DARING^}  Clap-Net  and  Lark. 

DOTTEREL.  A bird  fo  named  from  it’s 
• doting  foolilhnefs  in  imitating  the  adtions 
of  the  fowlers,  till  it  be  catched  in  the  net ; of 
thefe  birds  there  are  many  in  Lincolnflnre. 

Fo  DOUBLE,  [Hunting  term]  ufed  of  a 
hare  who  is  faid  to  double  w'hen  (lie  keeps  in 
plain  fields,  and  winds  about  to  deceive  the 
hounds. 

DOUBLE  VAULT.  See  Vault. 

DOUBLE,  TO  DOUBLE  THE  Reins  : a 
horfe  doubles  his  reins  when  he  leaps  feveral 
times  together  to  throw  his  rider. 

This  Ramingue  doubles  his  reins  and  makes 
pontlevis.  See  Pontlevis. 

DRABLING  in  Angling,  is  a method  to 
catch  barbels.  Take  a ftrong  line  of  fix  yards, 
which,  before  you  fallen  it  to  your  rod,  mull 
be  put  through  a piece  of  lead,  that  if  the  filh 
bite,  it  may  Hip  to  and  fro,  and  that  the  water 
may  fometimes  move  it  on  the  ground  ; bait  it 
with  a lob-worm  well  fecured,  and  fo  by  the 
motion  the  barbel  will  be  enticed  into  the  dan- 
ger without  fufpicion.  The  bell  places  are 
in  running  W'ater  near  piles,  or  under  wooden 
bridges,  fupported  with  oaks  floated  and 
flimy. 

DRAG,  [in  Angling]  is  a piece  of  iron 
with  four  hooks  placed  back  to  back,  to  which 
a line  is  faftened ; ufeful  to  the  Rngler,  only 
to  fave  an  entangled  line,  or  when  it  flips  off 
his  rod. 

DRAUGHT  Horse.  A horfe  dellined 
for  the  cart,  plough,  lie.  in  the  choice  of 
which  for  either  of  thefe  purpofes,  being  that 
which  they  call  the  flow  draught,  one  is  to  be 
chofen  of  an  ordinary  height  : for  horfes  in  a 
cart  unequally  forted,  never  draw  at  eafe,  but 
the  tall  hangs  upon  the  low  horfe.  Our 
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Englljh  authors  fay,  he  fliould  be  big,  large 
bodied  and  ftrong  limbed  by  nature,  rather  in- 
clined to  crave  the  whip,  than  to  draw  more 
than  is  needful ; and  for  this  purpofe,  mares 
are  moll  profitable,  if  you  have  cheap  keeping 
for  them ; for  they  will  not  only  do  the  work, 
but  alfo  bring  yearly  increafe  : but  care  mull 
be  taken  to  have  them  well  forehanded,  that 
is,  to  have  a good  head,  neck,  breall,  and 
Ihoulders;  but  for  the  reft  it  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded, only  let  her  body  be  large;  for  the 
more  room  a young  foal  has  in  its  dam’s  belly 
the  better : and  be  hire  never  to  put  the 
draught  horfes  to  the  laddie,  for  that  alters 
their  pace,  and  hurts  them  in  their  labour, 
i’ife  Pack-Horse. 

Some  fay,  that  a horfe  defigned  for  draught 
or  labour,  ought  to  have  a head  with  large 
bones,  and  not  flelhy,  that  fo  he  may  not  be 
fubjedl  to  difeafed  eyes ; that  his  ears  ought  to 
be  fmall,  llraighT,  and  upright,  and  his  noflrils 
Ihould  be  large  and  open,  that  he  may  breathe 
with  the  more  eafe  and  freedom ; that  thofe 
horfes  that  have  their  foreheads  funk  a little 
downwards  about  the  eyes,  are  generally  good 
for  labour  : whereas  thofe  who  are  defio-ned 
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for  the  laddie,  ought  to  have  them  even  and 
pretty  large ; that  the  forehead  fhould  be  al- 
w'ays  marked  with  a liar,  unlefs  the  horfe  be 
of  a grey  or  white  colour. 

You  mull  fee  that  he  has  a bright  and  lively 
eye,  full  of  fire  and  pretty  large  and  forward 
in  his  head,  having  large  balls,  and  raifed  pits, 
and  never  funk,  which  ihews  that  the  horfe  is 
old,  or  begot  by  an  old  ftallion  ; and  if  he  has 
a bold  look  it  is  alfo  a good  fign  : funk  eyes  or 
elevated  brows  are  indeed  figns  of  fome  ma- 
lignity in  a horfe ; but  thefe  fort  of  horfes  will 
generally  undergo  much  fatigue. 

His  mouth  fliould  be  pretty  wide,  being 
a quality  very  elfential  to  it,  the  palate  not 
flelhy,  and  the  lips  thin : the  mouth  alfo 
fliould  be  cool,  and  full  of  foa,m,  by  which 
you  may  difeover  the  good  temperament  ot 
a horfe,  and  that  he  is  lefs  fubjedl  to  be 
heated  than  another ; not  that  the  mouth 
fliould  be  that  which  mull  be  moll  regarded 
in  a draught  horfe ; for  if  he  has  a bad  one 
he  often  draws  well. 

We  do  not  require  fine  chefts  in  draught 
horfes,  that  not  being  elfential ; all  that  is  to 
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be  laid  on  this  occafion  is,  that  fnch  animals 
ought  to  have  pretty  thick  and  llelhy  ones, 
bur  his  breaft  lliould  be  large  and  open,  his 
llaoulders  lliould  be  thick,  that  he  may  draw 
the  ealier,  and  that  his  harncls  may  not  fo 
-foon  hurt  him  : if  he  be  fomevvhat  heavy 
he  is  the  better  for  draught;  for  the  more  he 
is  nearer  the  ground,  the  more  he  is  valued 
for  that  purpofe.  He  ought  to  have  double 
loins,  which  may  be  feen  by  their  being  a 
little  raifcd  up  towards  both  lides  of  the  back- 
bone; he  ought  alfo  to  have  large  and  round 
fides,  to  the  end  that  he  may  have  the  more 
guts,  and  a better  flank : you  need  not  be 
afraid  of  his  having  a great  belly,  provided 
it  be  not  cow-bellied,  which  will  make  him 
appear  deformed;  he  fhould  have  full,  but 
not  broad  flanks,  that  he  may  not  fway  in  the 
back  at  his  labour. 

That  horfe  is  efteemed  which  has  a large 
and  round  buttock,  that  neither  finks  down 
or  cuts ; care  fhould  be  taken  that  he  Ihould 
have  a firm  and  ftrong  tail,  that  the  dock 
fhould  be  thick,  well  furnilhed  with  hair, 
and  placed  neither  too  high  nor  too  low, 
both  which  contribute  much  to  the  deformity 
of  the  buttocks.  The  legs  are  parts  of  the 
body  of  a horfe  which  are  mofl:  to  be  confi- 
dered,  as  being  thofe  which  are  to  lupport  the 
burthen  of  the  whole  body,  to  which  they 
ought  to  fuit ; therefore  his  legs  fliould  be 
rather  flat  and  broad  than  round,  the  round- 
nefs  of  the  legs  being  a defedt  in  a horfe  def- 
tined, to  labour,  which  will  foon  ruin  him;  as 
for  the  hinder  legs,  the  thighs  fhould  be  long 
and  fiefhy,  and  the  mufcle  that  is  on  the  out- 
flde  of  the  thighs  fhould  be  fiefhy,  large,  and 
very  thick : it  is  a fault  to  find  them  fall 
down  plump  when  the  hoife  fteps ; it  is  alfo 
a f gn  of  weaknefs  in  the  loins  or  hams  : how- 
ever you  are  not  to  conflder  the  hind  legs 
fo  much  as  the  others,  they  being  not  fo 
fubjedt  to  be  faulty  ; the  fore  ones  being 
very  often  bad  when  the  others  are  good. 
Thofe  horfes  whofe  legs  are  too  long  and  too 
large  for  their  heighth,  are  faulty,  and  you 
ought  not  to  buy  them.  You  muft  always 
obferve  that  he  flands  well  and  plumb,  when 
he  flops  in  any  place,  and  if  he  does  not, 
you  may  conclude  he  is  not  good. 

The  ufual  way  to  know  the  age  of  a horfe, 


; is  by  his  teeth,  eyes,  &c.  for  which  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  article  of  Age  of  a Horse, 
Eyes  of  a Horse,  &c. 

The  nether  jaw  of  the  horfe  fliould  be  ex- 
amined very  well,  to  fee  that  it  be  incom- 
moded with  no  gland,  w'bich  may  occafion 
the  ftrangles,  and  be  a means  to  kill  him. 

Something  may  be  faid  concerning  the 
feeding  of  a draught-horfe  ; but  for  the  fer- 
vant  who  looks  after  him,  he  ought  to  be  up 
very  early,  and  fee  that  the  harnefs  be  in 
good  order  ; and  take  away  the  old  hay  out 
of  the  rack,  lay  frefli  in,  and  clean  the  man- 
ger, ridding  it  of  all  ordure,  earth,  or  foul 
dung;  and  while  the  horfes  are  eating  their 
hay,  he  ought  to  take  them  one  after  another 
out  of  the  flable,  to  curry  them  ; for  if  he 
fliould  do  this  work  within,  the  dufl  will  fly 
to  the  other  horfes. 

If  perfons  would  be  perfuaded  of  the  ne- 
ceflity  there  is  to  drefs  horfes  well,  they 
would  not  be  fo  often  furprifed  at  the  lofs 
of  them,  for  want  of  this  care,  though  they 
feed  them  ever  fo  well. 

It  is  from  the  filth  that  is  upon  and  about 
them,  that  ma:ny  of  the  diftempers  w^hich 
bcfal  them  have  their  rife,  and  prove  their 
deftrudtion : and  it  may  be  held  for  an  inva- 
riable maxim,  that  a horfe  with  lefs  food, 
methodically  difpenfed,  and  well  dreflTed  and 
curried,  fhall  be  fatter  and  more  flghtly,  than 
another  who  has  more  provender  given  him, 
and  whofe  drefling  is  negledted ; and  there- 
fore the  mafter  of  a family  ought  t^  be  on 
the  watch,  and  fee  that  his  fervants  (if  they 
are  of  thenifelves  carelefs)  be  not  wanting 
in  this  particular. 

Such  fort  of  fervants  ought  to  be  good 
humoured,  handy,  tratflable,  nervous,  and 
hardy;  and  in  order  to  drefs  a horfe  well,  they 
fhould  hold  the  curry-comb  in  the  right  hand, 
and  the  horfe  in  the  left,  near  the  buttock, 
and  lightly  move  the  comb  backwards  and 
forwards  along  his  body,  and  continue  fo  to 
do  till  no  more  filth  or  dufl:  come  off ; and 
then  they  muft,  with  a duft-cloth,  wipe  ofl:' 
all  the  dull  that  lies  on  the  horfe,  taking  care 
to  do  it  all  over  his  body. 

They  fhould  daily,  after  they  have  drifted 
their  horfes,  take  a whifp  of  ftraw,  and  twill- 
ing the  fame  hard,  wet  it  in  water,  with 
T ' which. 
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which  they  fhould  rub  them  all  over,  more 
efpecially  the  legs  ; by  this  means  they  will 
remove  obftrudions,  and  facilitate  the  paffage 
of  the  animal  fpirits,  which  caufe  motion  : 
indeed  it  cannot  be  expeded  this  fecond  dreff- 
ing  Ihould  be  pradifed  every  day,  but  it 
ought  to  be  done  as  often  as  fervants  have 
any  leifure  for  it,  particularly  when  the  wea- 
ther does  not  permit  them  to  labour  abroad  ; 
and  if  they  are  defedive  therein,  the  mailer 
of  the  family  ought  to  make  them  do  it. 
When  the  horfes  are  thus  drelTed,  the  next 
thing  is  to  take  the  comb,  and  gently  to  comb 
their  manes  and  tails  j and  then  they  are  to 
be  led  out  of  the  liable  to  wafer,  and  to  chear 
and  divert  them  as  much  as  poflible. 

Moll  part  of  the  difeafes  to  which  horfes 
are  fubjed,  proceed  from  their  drinking  bad 
waters;  fuch  as  thofe  that  are  too  vivid,  or 
too  raw,  muddy,  and  too  cold.  To  prevent 
thefe  inconveniencies,  you  mull  obferve,  that 
if  you  are  near  a river,  you  lliould  in  fum- 
mer  time,  by  all  means,  lead  your  horfes  thi- 
ther ; but  as  little  as  may  be  in  the  winter, 
if  you  have  a well  near  home ; for  well-water 
frelh  drawn,  during  the  feafon,  is  warm  and 
conl'cquently  good  for  the  horfes : if  you  are 
remote  from  any  river,  and  that  in  fummer- 
time  )mu  have  no  other  than  fpring  water  to 
give  your  horfes  to  drink,  you  mull  draw 
the  fame  a good  while  before  it  is  given  them, 
and  expofe  it  to  the  fun  in  tubs,  or  very  clean 
Hone  troughs,  that  you  may  by  that  means 
corred  the  great  'crudity  of  the  water,  which 
is  extremely  injurious  to  them  : you  mufl  fel- 
dom  or  never  carry  them  to  drink  malhy 
water,  which  has  very  bad  qualities,  and 
will  not  agree  with  them. 

When  your  labouring  horfes  have  drank 
their  water,  you  mult  give  them  their  oats 
in  a manger,  that  has  been  firll  of  all  clean- 
ed : the  oats  Ihould  be  well  lifted  and  clear- 
ed from  dull,  before  you  give  them  to  them  ; 
you  ought  to  take  care  to  fmell  to  them,  and 
fee  if  they  fmell  of  rats,  or  are  mully,  which 
will  make  the  horfes  loath  them.  You  mult 
likewife,  above  all  things,  obferve  whether 
there  are  any  fmall  feathers  among  the  oats, 
which  may,  if  left  therein,  do  the  horfe  a 
great  deal  of  injury  : the  quantity  of  oats  al- 
lowed to  each  horfe  is  fometimes  more  and 
fometimes  lefs,  but  ever  enough  to  make 


them  keep  up  their  flelh;  and  while  the 
horfes  are  eating  their  oats,  the  fervants  are 
to  take  their  breakfalls,  and  afterwards  go  to 
harnefs  them  for  the  plough  or  cart,  as  their 
occalion  requires. 

But  before  they  do  this,  they  mull  exa- 
mine whether  any  thing  hurts  them,  either 
at  the  breaft,  Ihoulders  or  hams ; and  they 
mull  fee  that  the  collars  about  their  necks 
be  fupplied  with  every  thing  that  is  requilite 
for  them  : if  they  are  to  draw  in  a cart,  you 
mull  fee  that  the  pad  upon  the  back  does  no 
way  hurt  them,  that  the  fame  fits  every  way 
even,  and  that  it  be  well  fluffed  with  hair 
in  the  pannels,  for  fear  it  Ihould  be  too  hard 
upon  the  horfe’s  back. 

The  horfe  being  thus  managed,  and  every 
thing  in  good  order  for  the  work,  whether 
with  plough  or  cart,  thofe  fervants  who  do 
underlland  their  bufinefs  well,  do  not  work 
them  at  firlt  too  hard,  but  every  turn  let 
them  gently  breathe ; whereas  if  they  do 
otherwifc,  they  will  very  often  find  them  de- 
cline their  food,  after  their  return  from  la- 
bour ; by  which  ill  management  they  fome- 
times run  the  danger  of  foundering,  or  hav- 
ing their  greafe  melted;  and  therefore  to 
work  them  gradually  is  the  bell  and  fafeft 
way.  When  the  horfes  are  returned  from 
the  plough,  fffr.  as  towards  noon-tide,  or  the 
like,  they  are  ufually  all  in  a fweat,  and  then 
the  men  mull;  not  fail  to  rub  them  with  a 
whifp  of  llraw;  this  is  the  firll  thing  they 
are  to  do  after  they  are  brought  into 
the  liable ; then  let  them  prepare  fome 
bran  which  is  very  well  moiflened,  which  put 
before  them  in  a man-ger,  to  make  them 
mumble  the  fame,  and  this  will  make  them 
eat  the  hay  with  a greater  appetite  ; the  bran 
being  ordered  as  before,  will  cool  their 
mouths,  which  are  dried,  through  the  heat 
occafioned  wdthin  by  their  drawing;  and  nor- 
withllanding  the  horfes  are  thus  hot,  it  is 
very  rarely  that  any  inconvenience  happens  to 
them,  efpecially  if  the  water  wherein  the 
bran  has  been  lleeped,  be  ufed  rather  hot 
than  cold : when  fuch  precautions  are  not 
taken,  it  is  no  wonder  the  owners  and  their 
fervants,  very  often  find  their  horfes  loath 
their  food,  the  drinefs  of  their  tongues  ren- 
dering all  the  food  infipid  to  them ; and  there- 
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fore  thofe  perfons  who  love  their  horfes^ 
ought  carefully  to  obferve  this  method,  and 
they  will  find  their  account  in  it. 

We  daily  fee  perfons  who  pretend  to  be 
well  {killed  in  the  management  of  horfes,  as 
foon  after  hard  labour  as  they  are  brought 
back  to  the  flable,  never  fail  to  rub  their 
legs  with  whifps  of  ftraw,  alledging  that  this 
is  the  way  to  refrefh  them  very  much  ; but 
they  are  much  miflaken  in  the  point,  for  the 
horfes  after  hard  labour,  mud  not  have  their 
humours  much  agitated;  and  by  this  adtion 
they  muft  needs  fall  upon  their  legs,  which 
will  tend  to  make  them  very  ftiff  and  ufelefs. 
The  author  adds,  that  he  was  willing  to  give 
them  this  information  and  caution,  judging  it 
very  neceifary  for  the  avoiding  thofe  incon- 
veniencies  which  happen  daily  by  that  ill 
method,  which  cannot  be  followed  after  fuch 
admonition,  but  by  thofe  who  are  obftinate 
in  their  way,  and  will  ruin  their  horfes ; not 
that  our  author  difapproves  the  rubbing  of 
their  legs,  which  he  fays  is  very  wholfome  ; 
but  it  muft  not  be  done  when  they  are  too 
hot;  and  they  Ihould  confine  themfelves  only 
to  the  rubbing  of  their  bodies  when  they  are 
in  a fweat,  and  let  their  legs  alone. 

Their  racks  being  well  fupplied  with  hay, 
you  muft;  fuffer  your  horfes  to  red  two  hours, 
or  thereabouts,  then  lead  them  to  water,  to  a 
river,  if  near,  or  otherwife  as  above  diredted  ; 
and  then  in  a little  time  after  they  have  eaten 
their  oats,  to  work  again  with  them  : in  the 
evening,  when  your  plowing  or  other  work 
is  over,  the  firft  thing  to  be  done  after  they 
are  tied  to  the  rack,  is  to  lift  up  their  feet, 
and  fee  if  there  is  any  defedt  in  the  (hoes, 
and  at  the  fame  time  take  out,  with  a knife, 
the  earth  and  gravel  which  is  lodged  in  the 
foot  between  the  Ihoe,  and  the  foie,  and  put 
in  fome  cow-dung  : this  your  fervants  often 
negledt,  and  therefore  the  mailer  ought  to  fee 
them  do  it. 

A thing  very  elTential  for  the  prefervatlon 
of  all  forts  of  horfes,  is  good  litter,  which  to 
thefe  animals,  is  comparatively  the  fame  as 
clean  fheets  to  men.'  There  are  many  who 
fuffer  the  dung  to  rot  a great  while  under 
their  horfes ; fome  through  lazinefs  will  not 
clean  their  llables,  and  others  fay  they  leave 
the  dung  there  that  it  may  receive  more  juice, 
and  be  the  better  manure  for  the  gronud  ; but 


It  Is  very  wrong  reafoning,  to  fay  wc  do  this 
to  fave  five  {hillings,  and  lofe  ten  ; but  you 
are  to  underhand,  that  the  dung  being  heaped 
up  for  a confiderable  time,  does  fo  over-heat 
the  horfes  feet,  that  this  alone  is  enough  to 
ruin  them  entirely. 

Hence  alfo  arife  fo  many  inconveniencies 
to  the  owners  of  them,  that  they  are  often 
obliged  to  keep  them  in  the  liable  without 
doing  any  work,  which  embarrafifes  either 
the  mafter  to  w'hom  they  belong,  or  the  fer- 
vant  who  has  the  care  to  drefs  them ; and 
this  inconvenience  proceeds  only  from  their 
ignorance  of  the  caufe;  and  therefore  it  is  of 
the  higheft  importance  that  the  liable  Ihould 
be  cleanfed  as  often  as  poftible,  and  the  horfes 
have  frefh  litters  given  them ; befides,  it  is 
natural  to  believe,  that  all  animals  hate  their 
own  ordure  ; and  it  is  abfurd  to  think,  that  a 
horfe,  which  is  one  of  the  cleaneft  among 
them,  fliould  not  do  the  fame. 

Frefh  litter  has  a virtue  to  make  horfes 
Hale  as  foon  as  they  come  into  the  Hablc, 
whereas  w'hen  they  find  no  fuch  therein,  they 
decline  flaling : and  if  people  were  fenfi- 
ble  what  refrelhment  it  is  to  a horfe  to  ftale. 
at  his  return  from  labour,  they  would  be  both 
more  curious  and  careful  to  let  him  have  that 
which  w’ould  promote  it  than  they  are. 

This  ftaling  after  much  fatigue,  will  pre- 
vent obftrudlions  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
or  palTage  of  the  urine  : but  if  otherwife,  and 
that  this  fame  urine  comes  to  lodge  in  the 
bladder,  it  will  caufe  fome  inll..mmations 
there ; which  are  very  dangerous  evils  for 
horfes,  and  of  which  they  very  often  die, 
without  prefent  relief : hence  you  may  judge 
of  the  neceflity  there  is  to  let  your  horfes  fre- 
quently have  frefli  litter. 

As  to  the  remaining  care  you  ought  to 
have  of  your  horfes,  fo  that  they  may  pafs 
the  night  as  they  ought,  there  needs  no 
more  after  you  have  well  rubbed  them,  than 
to  fupply  their  racks  with  hay  enough,  which 
they  may  feed  upon  after  they  have  eaten 
their  oats  : and  continuing  thus  daily  to  ma- 
nage them,  it  w’ill  be  the  means  to  keep 
them  in  a condition  to  do  you  good  fer- 
vice.  If  you  would  fee  more  about  buying 
other  forts  of  horfes,  fee  Rules  for  'buying 
Horses. 
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DRAW-GEAR,  denotes  a kind  of  harnefs 
for  draught-horfes. 

DRAW-NET.  A device  wherewith  to 
catch  birds,  and  efpecially  woodcocks ; the 
figure  of  which- will  be  found  under  that  Ar- 
ticle ; to  which  foinethlng  to  be  faid  here  does 
refer.  There  are  two  ways,  fays  a French 
author,  to  defend  the  cords  or  lines  of  your 
draw-net  from  your  hands,  and  to  keep  you 
from  cold.  Suppofe  the  crotchet  or  hook  R, 
in  the  faid  figure,  Number  2,  Ihould  be  de- 
noted here  by  the  figure  i ; the  ends  of  the 
two  cords  2 and  3,  and  the  two  lines  5 and  6, 
were  the  cords  to  keep  the  net  extended  ; 
when  you  fit  in  your  lodge,  hold  the  place 
marked  7,  very  firm  in  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other  pafs  the  two  redoubled  cords  toge- 
ther, to  the  figure  4,  between  your  legs,  and 
bring  them  over  your  thigh  ; then  keep  them 
tight  enough,  quit  the  places,  and  fo  with 
either  of  your  hands  you  will  hold  the  cords 
without  trouble ; but  you  rnufl  be  very  ready 
in  opening  them,  and  feparate  your  knees 
when  the  woodcock  gets  into  the  net.  See 
Plate  V.  No.  i. 

Another  way  of  holding  the  net  wdthout 
feeling  any  cold,  or  hurting  your  hands,  is 
feen  in  the  figure.  No.  2. 

Suppofe  the  feat  in  the  lodge  be  towards  the 
letter  R,  drive  the  ftick  H into  the  ground ; it 
niuft  be  about  two  inches  thick,  and  the 
breadth  of  four  fingers  above  ground  : at  a 
foot  and  an  half  from  this  little  flake,  as  you  go 
towards  the  draw-net,  at  the  places  marked  K 
and  M drive  two  other  thick  flicks  into  the 
ground,  and  they  mnfl  not  exceed  a foot 
above  ground  ; a hole  Ihould  be  bored  in  them 
within  two  inches  of  the  upper  end,  into 
which  you  may  thrufl  a finger  : take  a turned 
piece  of  wood,  N,  C,  O,  whofe  ends  N,  O, 
mufl  be  no  thicker  than  one’s  little  finger,  that 
they  may  the  more  eafily  turn  in  the  two  holes 
1 and  L,  into  which  you  muft  thrufl  them  ; 
you  muft  make  a hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
faid  round  piece  of  wood,  big  enough  to  re- 
ceive a peg  as  thick  as  your  finger,  and  five  or 
fix  inches  long.  This  piece  of  wood  ought  to 
be  fixed  in  the  holes  before  you  drive  the  two 
flakes  into  the  ground. 

Befides  this,  take  another  piece  of  wood,  H, 
G,  F,  let  it  be  flat  like  a piece  of  a pipe-flave, 
and  cut  at  both  ends  in  the  form  of  an  half 


moon,  that  fo  being  joined  to  the  flake  H,  it 
may  hold.  The  machine  being  thus  made, 
when  you  have  fpread  and  mounted  your  net, 
fuppofe  the  two  lines  A,  B,  were  it’s  cords, 
raife  them  both  with  the  fame  hand,  and 
doubling  them  with  the  other  at  the  letter  C, 
give  them  a turn  about  the  end  C,  of  the  peg 
in  the  middle:  then  pufliing  the  other  end  E, 
on  the  fide  of  the  net,  give  the  turned  flick, 
or  round  piece  of  wood,  N,  O,  two  turns,  and 
faflen  it,  by  putting  fome  of  the  ends  of  the 
marcher  H,  againft  the  flick  H,  and  the  other 
at  F,  againfl  the  end  of  the  peg  E,  fo  that  the 
w^eight  of  the  draw-net,  by  this  marcher  or 
trap,  will  flop  the  turned  ftick  and  hinder  its 
turning.  You  may  by  this  device  keep  your 
hands  In  your  pockets,  without  being  afraid 
of  the  net’s  falling  ; but  keep  the  end  of  your 
foot  always  upon  the  middle  part  G,  and 
when  the  bird  comes  to  your  draw-net,  flir 
you  foot,  and  the  net  will  as  readily  fall  as  if 
you  held  it  with  )'our  hands. 

This  triple  draw-net  ferves  chiefly  for  paf- 
fes  made  about  forefls ; they  are  very  conve- 
nient, becaufe  one  man  can  pitch  feveral  of 
them,  without  being  obliged  to  watch  the 
coming  of  woodcocks.  See  the  form  of  this  net 
in  Plate  V.  Fig.  3. 

In  order  to  the  making  this  net,  you  muft 
take  meafure  of  the  breadth  and  height  of 
the  place  where  you  are  to  ufe  it,  and  faflen  it 
to  a nail,  in  order  to  meafure  off  the  fquare 
meflies ; as  you  will  find  under  the  Article 
Net,  and  Net-making,  where  we  treat  of 
making  a net  that  will  flint  like  a bag,  which 
mufl  confifl  of  good  thick  thread,  twifled  four- 
fold, and  the  meflies  muft  be  ten  or  a dozen 
inches  broad. 

It  is  difficult,  in  great  forefls,  and  woods, 
that  are  equally  ftroiig  and  tall,  to  make 
glades,  without  felling  a great  many  trees : 
and  yet  you  are  not  fure  your  draw-net  will 
do,  without  you  meet  with  a place  of  ten  or  a 
dozen  arpeiits  or  more,  each  of  which  confifls 
of  an  hundred  perches  fquare,  without  any 
trees,  and  that  the  glade  adjoins  to  it. 

■In  cafe  you  can  have  no  fuch,you  may  try 
the  following  invention,  deferibed  in  Plate  V. 
Fig.  4. 

Pitch  upon  fome  clear  place  on  the  fide  of  a 
foreft ; for  example,  fuppofe  A D to  be  the 

I foreft. 
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V. 
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foreft,  and  the  fpace  between  the  tree  A and 
the  letter  E,  to  be  the  void  fpace,  five  or  fix 
fathoms  broad ; pitch  upon  a tall  and  flraight 
tree  on  the  fide  of  the  wood,  as  that  marked  A, 
lop  off  the  branches  towards  your  clear 
ground,  and  fallen  to  the  top  of  the  tree  a 
ffrong  pole,  as  K,  R,  Z;  find  out  a tree  in  the 
wood  of  a middling  bignefs,  as  that  repre- 
fented  by  E,  F,  let  it  be  as  high  and  ffraight  as 
poffible : when  you  have  taken  off  all  the 
branches,  carry  it  to  the  place  w'here  your 
draw-net  is,  and  making  a hole  in  the  ground, 
as  at  E,  four  or  five  feet  deep,  and  fix  or 
fevcn  fathom  diftant  from  the  edge  of  the 
foreft  A,  put  the  thick  end  of  it  into  this  hole, 
lift  it  up,  and  let  it  ftand  vipright,  after  you 
have  firft  tied  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  end 
F,  fome  bands  of  wood,  faftened  end  to  end  to 
one  another,  as  you  may  fee  by  the  letters  b, 
c,  d,  e,  f,  &c.  and  then  let  them  be  kept  tight, 
with  wooden  hooks  fixed  quite  round  in  the 
ground  ; thev  flhould  be  nine  feet  diftant  from 
the  foot  E,  and  ordered  like  fhrouds  to  the 
mail  of  a il/iip:  at  the  fame  time  care  muff  be 
taken,  that  none  of  them  reach  to  the  glade, 
or  fpace  between  A and  E,  for  fear  of  en- 
tangling the  net.  You  muft  fo  fet  your  tree 
which  you  have  cut,  that  the  point  F incline 
two  feet,  or  thereabouts,  towards  the  pafs  to 
the  foreft ; and  you  are  to  faften  the  pulley  C to 
the  fmall  end,  with  a cord  or  packthread 
thruft  through  it;  as  alfo  to  the  tree  A,  and 
through  the  pulley  L.  You  may  leav-e  the 
thick  cords  there;  but  becaufe  thieves  might 
be  tempted  to  ideal  them,  the  beft  way  is  to 
leave  only  the  packthreads,  and  even  to  fhorten 
them,  by  tying  a fmall  packthread  B to  one 
end,  and  twifting  the  other  about  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  at  a place  where  they  are  not  to 
l^e  come  at,  efpecially  with  climbing  up  as  far 
as  the  part  FI  of  the  cut  tree : but  the  beft  way 
is  to  take  with  you  a light  ladder,  fix  or  eight 
feet  high,  by  which  you  may  more  eafily  fe- 
cufe  your  things. 

Another  invention  is,  after  the  flight  is  over, 
to  tack  two  cords  together,  by  the  means  of 
rvhich  ^mu  may  convey  up  as  many  ftones  as 
far  as  the  pullies ; then  take  aftick  V,  two  feet 
long,  and  cleft  at  both  ends,  about  which  fold 
all  the  reft  of  the  cords  ; after  which  pafs  them 
both  into  the  clefts  at  the  ends  of  the  ftickj 
and  let  the  whole  mount  up.  Thus  the  ftones 


S,  T,  will  come  down  to  half  the  height  o 
the  trees,  becaufe  the  cords  are  tied  together 
at  the  letter  X,  and  there  will  the  flick  V hang 
downw^ards ; fo  that  to  order  things  rightly, 
you  muft  have  a long  pole  with  a hook  at  the 
end,  wherewith  to  hook  the  piece  of  wood  V, 
and  pull  it ; or  elfe  take  a packthread,  and  tie 
a ftone  as  big  as  a hen’s  egg  to  it,  that  you 
may  throw  it  between  the  two  cords  over  the 
flick  V,  and  by  that  means  to  pull  it  as  with  a 
hook.  It  remains  only  to  obferve,  that  you 
may  place  feveral  draw-nets  round  about  the 
foreft,  and  even  one  man  can  pitch  ten  or  a 
dozen  of  the  triple  ones. 

This  article  might  be  thought  to  remain 
imperfedf,  without  fomething  fliould  be  faid 
relating  to  the  flying,  or  buckled  draw-net, 
by  fome  called  pantine;  which  is  of  ufe  in  all 
places,  and  efpecially  in  countries  where  there 
is  nothing  but  coppices  and  forefts,  whofe 
owners  will  not  allow  the  felling  any  trees,  or 
cutting  of  branches,  neceffary  for  the  ufe  of 
the  former  nets.  See  Plate  V.  Fig.  5. 

Take  two  poles,  as  E,  B,  D,  C,  as  thick  as 
your  arms,  of  twenty-one  feet  long;  they  muft 
beftraightand  light,  and  pointed  at  the  thick 
end  : faften  to  each  fmall  end  B,  D,  an  iron, 
copper,  or  fuch  like  buckle,  to  ferve  inftead  of 
a pulley  : you  muft  alfo  have  a draw-net  with 
buckles,  into  which  you  muft  pafs  a ftrong 
packthread,  that  is  even,  and  twelve  fathom 
long  ; this  packthread  is  denoted  by  the  let- 
ters B,  G,  D,  F;  you  muft  fold  it,  that  it  may 
not  be  entangled  with  the  net : you  m ift  in  like 
manner  have  a wooden  hook  F,  of  a foot  long, 
for  the  conveniency  of  carrying  your  imple- 
ments, to  ufe  as  you  have  occafion. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  draw-net  muft 
be  pitched  no  where  but  on  the  fides  of  a cop- 
pice, near  fome  vineyard,  in  the  highways  or 
walks,  in  a foreft  or  park  ; efpecially  when 
thefe  places  adjoin  to  fields,  or  open  grounds, 
in  the  middle  or  between  woods.  You  may 
likewife  fpread  this  net  along  a brook,  at  the 
bottom  of  a pond,  and  indeed,  in  a manner,  in 
all  places  frequented  by  woodcocks.  You 
muft  ufe  it  in  the  following  manner. 

Suppol'e  the  tree  L Ihould  be  the  fide  of  the 
wood,  or  fome  other  place  where  you  have  a 
mind  to  pitch  your  net,  you  muft  unfold  it, 
and  take  an  end  of  the  thick  packthread  which 
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paffes  through  the  buckle,  and  tie  it  to  tlie 
end  of  the  pole  at  the  letter  B;  pafs  a fmall 
packthread  E,  K,  into  the  buckle  which  is  at 
the  end  B,  and  tie  it  to  the  firft  buckle  B of 
the  net,  that  you  may  draw' it  like  a bed-cur- 
tain ; then  ftick  the  pole  B,  E,  quite  round  the 
wood  L,  in  fuch  a manner,  that  it  may  ftand 
firm  in  the  ground,  and  flope  a little  towards 
the  tree.  Take  the  other  end  of  the  thick 
packthread  F and  pafs  it  alfo  into  the  buckle 
or  ring  D,  which  you  are  likewife  to  pitch  in 
the  ground,  about  five  or  fix  fathom  diftant 
from  the  wood,  or  other  pole,  B,  E ; then  with- 
draw feven  or  eight  fathom  diftant  from  the 
net,  to  the  foot  of  fome  tree  or  bufh,  or  elfe 
to  fome  branch  which  you  have  pitched  on 
purpofe,  over-againft  the  net,  as  at  the  place 
marked  F ; here  you  muft  fix  the  hook,  and 
tie  the  end  of  the  thick  packthread,  and  then 
pull  the  whole  till  the  net  his  mounted ; you 
muft  next  twift  the  cord  twice  or  thrice  about 
the  hook,  to  the  end  that  you  may  keep  it 
tight,  while  you  go  to  pull  the  fmall  pack- 
thread E,  in  order  to  extend  the  net;  when 
this  is  done  return  to  the  hook,  unfold  the 
cord,  and  fit  near  the  bufh  or  cover,  w'ithout 
Birring,  having  your  eye  always  to  the  net, 
that  you  may  let  it  fall  when  the  woodcock 
gets  into  it,  which  you  muft  kill  as  foon  as 
taken ; and  fetting  your  net  readily  again  do 
as  before.  It  would  not  be  amifs  to  put  a 
fmall  packthread  into  the  laft  buckle  D of  the 
net,  as  on  the  other  fide,  by  which  you  will 
readily  adjuft  the  draw-net. 

Thefe  fort  of  draw-nets  Ihould  have  no 
other  than  lozenge  mefhes,  becaufe  they  muft 
glide  along  the  cords,  like  a bed-curtain ; the 
net  fhould  not  be  above  five  or  fix  fathom  wide, 
and  two  and  a half  or  three  in  height.  The 
melhes  Ihould  be  two  inches  broad,  or  two  and 
an  half  or  three  at  moft ; the  net  fhould  be 
made  of  fine  but  ftrong  thread,  and  the  cop- 
per buckles  faftened  to  all  the  meflies  of  the 
laft  upper  row  B,  D ; the  leaver  muft  be  made 
twice  asjong  as  you  would  have  the  net  to  be 
in  extent ; then  having  a quarter  more  than  the 
meafure  of  the  height  you  muft  accommodate 
the  buckles,  which  being  adjufted  in  the  man- 
ner wherein  they  ought  to  ftand,  pafs  a mid- 
dling cord,  or  elfe  a packthread  as  thick  as  a 
writing-pen,  into  all  thefe  buckles. 

You  Ihould  have  two  other  Imall  pack- 


threads B,  G,  D,  C,  which  you  muft  pafs  into 
the  laft  range  of  the  mefhes  of  both  Tides,  one 
of  which  muft  be  faftened  to  the  buckle  B, 
and  the  other  to  that  at  D,  in  order  to  keep 
the  net  right  when  you  make  ufe  of  it ; and 
therefore  the  two  ends  E and  G muft  be  loofe, 
and  longer  than  the  height  of  the  net  by  ten 
or  twelve  feet : this  net  muft  be  of  a brown 
colour. 

The  draw-nets  are  ufually  made  with  lo- 
zenge mefhes,  becaufe  there  are  few  perfons 
who  know  how  to  make  them  otherwife,  but 
others  advife  them  to  make  as  much  as  you 
can  of  fquare  melhes ; for  when  they  are  thus 
wrought  and  pitched  in  the  pafTes,  they  are 
fcarce  to  be  feen,  and  when  entangled  will 
contradf  the  nets  too  much  in  fome  places, 
and  darken  the  place,  which  frightens  the 
woodcock,  and  .will  either  make  him  go  back 
or  pafs  over  it. 

You  are  to  obferve  concerning  draw-nets 
with  lozenge  mefhes,  that  more  thread  and  la- 
bour is  required,  than  thofe  with  four  fquare 
ones,  which  are  made  fooner,  and  have  no  fu- 
perfluous  mefhes.  However,  every  one  is  at 
liberty  in  their  choice  either  of  one  or  the 
other. 

If  you  would  have  a draw-net  with  lozenge 
mefhes,  meafure  the  breadth  of  the  place 
where  you  are  to  fpread  it,  make  the  net  near 
tv/ice  as  long  as  that  meafure.  It’s  height 
fhould  be  from  that  branch  where  the  pulley 
is,  to  within  two  feet  of  the  ground ; and  that 
you  may  comprehend  it  the  better,  confult  the 
firft  figure  under  the  article  Woodcock.  The 
breadth  is  from  the  letter  V to  the  letter  X ; 
being  the  places  where  the  ftones  fhould  fall, 
which  are  fuppofed  to  be  faftened  at  M and 
N ; when  the  net  is  fpread,  the  height  fhould 
be  taken  from  the  pulley  to  comedown  near  to 
the  letter  X-;  the  net  muft  therefore  be  made 
one-third  part  longer  than  the  height;  for 
being  extended  in  breadth,  it  will  fhorten  one- 
third  ; when  the  whole  net  is  mefhed,  you 
muft  have  a cord  that  is  not  quite  fo  thick  as 
your  little  finger,  through^  all  the  mefhes  of 
the  laft  range  M^,  N ; you  muft  fallen  both 
Tides,  tying  the  fix  firft  mefhes  of  the  row  to- 
gether to  the  cords  fo  that  they  may  flip 
along ; do  the  fame  by  the  other  fide  : thefe 
two  places  muft  be  diftanced,  according  to  the 
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width  of  the  pafs,  leaving  the  reft  of  the  mefhes 
of  the  net  above  loofe,  fo  as  to  flip  or  be  drawn 
from  one  flde  to  the  other  like  a bed-curtain : 
then  to  each  of  thefe  cords  tie  a packthread, 
which  you  muft  pafs  into  the  laft  range  of 
mefhes  on  the  fides,  that  fo  you  may  faften  the 
net  as  it  fhould  be,  to  two  trees  A,  B ; a foot 
or  two  of  the  cord  fhould  be  fuffered  to  hang 
down  at  each  end  of  the  net,  wherewith  to  tie 
the  ftones,  when  you  would  fpread  the  net. 

If  you  would  have  a draw-net  with  fquare 
meflies,  take  the  breadth  and  height,  and 
w'ork  as  aforefaid ; when  the  net  is  finifhed, 
verge  it  above  with  a pretty  ftrong  cord,  and 
pafs  two  packthreads  through  the  melhes,  on 
both  fides,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  that  made 
lozenge-wife,  and  leave  alfo  both  ends  of  the 
cord  fo  that  the  ftones  may  be  tied  therewith. 

DRAWING  [with  Hunters]  is  beating  the 
bulhes  after  a fox ; drawing  amifs,  is  a term 
ufed  when  the  hounds  or  beagles  hit  the  fcent 
of  their  chace  contrary,  fo  as  to  hit  up  the 
wind,  whereas  they  fhould  have  done  it  down; 
in  that  cafe  it  is  faid,  they  draw  amifs. 

DRAWING  ON  THE  Slot,  is  when  the 
hounds  touch  the  fcent  and  draw  on  till  they 
hit  on  the  fame  fcent. 

DRAWING  A Cast,  [among  Bowlers]  is 
winning  the  end,  without  ftirring  the  bowl  or 
block. 

DRENCH  : is  a fort  of  decoftion  prepared 
for  a fick  horfe,  and  compofed  of  feveral  drugs 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Sollyfeifs  Complete  Horfeman. 

They  put  the  drench  upon  the  end  of  a 
bull’s  pizzle,  and  thruft  it  down  his  throat, 
in  order  to  recover  his  appetite  and  ftrength. 

DRIFT  OF  THE  For  EST,  is  an  exad:  view 
and  examination  taken  at  certain  times,  as 
occafion  fliall  ferve,  to  know  what  beafts  are 
there ; that  none  common  there,  but  fuch  as 
have  right;  and  that  the  foreft  be  not  over- 
charged with  foreigners  beafts  or  cattle. 

DRINKING  OF  Horses,  immediately  after 
hard  riding,  ^c.  is  very  dangerous;  and  there- 
fore they  fhould  not  be  fuffered  to  do  it,  till 
they  be  thoroughly  cooled,  and  have  eat  fome 
oats;  for  many  by  drinking  too  foon  have  died 
or  become  fick. 

A horfe  after  violent  labour,  will  never  be 
the  worfe  by  being  kept  half  a day  from  water ; 
but  may  die  by  drinking  an  hour  too  foon. 


f DRIVERS.  A machine  for  driving  phea- 
fant  powts,  confifting  of  good  ftrong  ozier 
wands,  fuch  as  bafket-makers  ufe;  thefe  are  to 
be  fet  in  a handle  and  twifted,  or  bound 
with  fmall  oziers  in  two  or  three  places.  See 
Plate  V.  Fig.  6. 

DRIVING  OF  Pheasant-Powts  ; for  the 
driving  and  taking  of  powts  or  young  phea- 
fants  in  nets ; when  you  have  found  out  an  eye 
of  pheafants ; place  your  net  crofs  the  little 
paths  or  ways  they  have  made,  which  are 
much  like  fheep  tracks,  poflibly  you  fhall  find 
out  one  of  their  principal  haunts,  which  may 
be  done  by  the  barenefs  of  the  ground,  their 
mutings  and  the  feathers  that  lie  fcattered 
about. 

To  do  this  you  fhould  always  take  the  wind 
with  you,  it  being  cuftomary  for  them  to  run 
down  the  wind ; and  place  your  nets  hollow, 
loofe  and  circularly,  the  nether  part  of  which 
muft  be  faftened  to  the  ground,  and  the  upper 
fide  lying  hollow,  loofe  and  bending,  fo  that 
when  any  birds  rufli  in,  it  may  fall  and  en- 
tangle them. 

Having  fixed  your  net  go  to  the  haunts,  and 
if  you  find  them  fcattered,  call  them  together 
with  your  call : and  when  you  find  them  begin 
to  cluck  and  pipe  one  to  another,  then  forbear 
calling,,  and  take  an  inftrument,  by  fome  cal- 
led a driver,  made  of  good  ftrong  white  wands 
or  oziers,  fuch  as  are  ufed  by  bafket-makers, 
which  is  to  be  fet  in  a handle,  and  in  two  or 
three  places  twifted  or  bound  with  fmall  oziers, 
according  to  the  figure  6 in  the  Plate  V. 
With  this  driver,  as  foon  as  you  perceive  the 
pheafants  gathered  together,  make  a gentle 
noife  on  the  boughs  and  bufhes  about  you, 
which  will  fo  fright  them  that  they  will  get 
clofe  together,  and  run  away  a little  diftance, 
and  then  ftand ; after  this  make  the  fame  noife 
a fecond  time,  and  this  will  fet  them  running 
again;  taking  the  fame  courfe  till  you  have 
driven  them  into  your  nets;  for  they  may  be 
driven  like  fo  many  fheep. 

If  they  happen  to  take  a contrary  way then 
make  a raking  noife,  as  if  it  were  in  their 
faces-,  and  this  noife  will  prefently  turn  them 
the  right  way. 

But  in  ufing  the  driver  obferve, 

I.  Secrecy,  in  keeping  yourfelf  from  their 
fight ; for  if  they  efpy  you  they  will  run 
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and  hide  themfelves  in  holes  under  Ihmbs, 
and  will  not  llir  till  night. 

2.  You  muft  have  regard  to  due  time  and 
leifure,  for  ralhnefs  and  over  hafte  fpoil  the 
fport. 

DROPPING,!  [in  Falconry]  is  when  a 

DRIPPING,  J ha’wk  mutes  diredtly  down- 
wards in  feveral  drops,  not  yerking  her  dung 
ilraight  forwards. 

DRY.  To  put  a horfe  to  dry  meat  is  to 
Feed  him  with  corn  and  hay  after  taking  him 
from  grafs  ; or  houfing  him.  ’ 

DUBBING  OF  A Cock,  [with  Cock-Maf- 
ters]  a term  ufed  to  fignify  the  cutting  of  a 
cock’s  comb  and  wattles. 

DUBBING,  [among  Anglers]  is  the  making 
artificial  flies,  the  materials  for  which  are 
fpaniels  hair,  hogs  hair  died  of  different  co- 
lours ; fquirrels,  fheeps,  bears  and  camels  hair, 
oftrich,  peacock  and  turkey  wing  feathers, 

See  Angling,  Fish,  iSc. 

DUCKS  are  amphibious  birds,  that  live  on 
land  and  water,  of  which  the  male  is  called  a 
drake  : there  are  two  forts  of  them,  vi%.  the 
wild  and  the  tame;  the  tame  duck  is  fed  in  the 
court-yard,  walks  flowly,  delights  in  water, 
fwims  fwiftly,  but  fcarce  ever  rifes  from  the 
ground  to  fly.  For  Tame  Ducks,  fee  the  Ar- 
ticle Poultry.  > 

As  for  wild  ducks,  thofe  who  are  difpofed 
to  employ  part  of  their  time  in  taking  them 
with  nets,  ^c.  fliould  ever  have  fome  wild 
ones  made  tame  for  that  purpofe ; for  the  wild 
never  afibciate  themfelves  with  thofe  that  are 
of  the  real  tame  breed  ; therefore  be  always 
provided  with  feven  or  eight  ducks,  and  as 
many  drakes,  for  fear  of  wanting  upon  any  oc- 
cafion ; becaufe  they  are  often  loft,  and  much 
fubjedt  to  mifcarry. 

The  nets  muft  never  be  placed  but  where 
you  have  a foot  of  water  at  leaft,  nor  much 
more ; fo  that  marfties,  fands,  flats,  over- 
flown meadows,  and  the  like,  are  the  moft 
proper  places  for  this  fport. 

The  nets  ufed  are  the  fame  with  thofe  for 
plovers,  and  they  are  fet  after  the  fame  man- 
ner, only  thefe  are  under  Vv'ater,  and  you  need 
mo  border  to  conceal  the  net.  The  figure, 
Plate  VI.  will  fhew  you  the  net  fpread ; your 
main  flicks  fliould  be  of  iron,  and  ftrong  in 
proportion  to  their  length. 


But  if  the  main  flick  be  of  wood,  faften 
good  heavy  pieces  of  lead  along  the  cord  at 
about  a foot  diftance  on  the  fides  of  the  net  to 
fink  it  down  into  the  water,  that  the  ducks 
may  not  efcape  by  diving  : thefe  pieces  of  lead 
are  reprefented  in  the  cut  along  the  cord  Q,  S. 
See  Plate  VI.  Fig.  i. 

Several  fmall  wooden  hooks  are  likewife 
fixed  all  along  the  verge  of  the  net  A,B,C,D, 
oppofite  to  the . perfon  that  holds  the  cord  to 
keep  it  tight,  or  elfe  they  alfo  place  fome 
lead  there,  to  hinder  the  birds  from  rifing,  that 
are  caught. 

The  hooked  flake  X,  and  the  pulley  V, 
ought  to  be  concealed  under  the  water,  that, 
the  ducks  may  not  fee  them.  The  lodge 
fliould  be  made  of  boughs,  as  under  the  word 
Plover,  which  the  reader  may  confult.  Upon 
the  brink  of  the  water,  when  all  is  ready,  take 
the  ducks  and  drakes,  and  place  the  firft  in 
this  manner  ; tie  fome  of  them  before  your  net, 
and  as  many  behind  at  Y,  by  the  legs,  but  fo 
that  they  may  fwim  up  and  down,  eating  fuch 
grain  or  chippings  as  youfliall  throw  to  them  for 
that  purpofe.  Keep  the  drakes  by  you  in  your 
lodge;  when  you  perceive  a flock  of  wild 
ducks  come  near  you,  let  fly  one  of  the  decoy 
drakes,  which  will  prefently  join  the  wild 
ones,  in  expedtation  ot  his  mate  ; and  not  find- 
ing her  there,  he  will  begin  to  call;  which 
being  heard  by  the  female  tied  by  the  legs, 
file  will  begin  to  cry  out,  and  provoke  the 
others  to  do  the  fame;  upon  which  the  drake 
flies  to  his  mate,  and  generally  draws  the  whole 
flock  with  him,  which  greedily  fall  to  eat  the 
bait  laid  for  them.  Now  the  ducks  being 
once  come  within  your  draught,  pull  your 
cords  with  the  quickeft  motion  you  can ; and 
having  thus  taken  them,  let  go  your  decoy- 
duck,  and  feed  them  well ; you  may  kill  the 
wild  ones,  and  fo  fet  your  nets  again,  as  you 
fee  occafion. 

The  wind  happens  fometimes  fo  contrary, 
that  the  drake  cannot  hear  his  mate  when  flie 
cries ; in  which,  cafe  you  muft  let  go  a fecond 
and  a third  to  bring  in  the  flock  you  defign  to 
furprize ; and  your  decoy-ducks  fliould  have 
fome  mark  of  diftindtion,  for  the  more  readily 
knowing  them  from  the  wild  ones,  as  the  few- 
ing  fomething  about  their  legs,  or  the  like; 
when  the  water  is  troubled,  and  it  has  rained 
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a little,  or  that  the  weather  is  mifly,  it  is  the 
beft  time  to  take  ducks  with  nets. 

A fecond  way  of  taking  ducks  with  nets  is 
by  two  nets,  and  which  muft  be  fet  in  a place 
where  there  is  at  leaft  half  a foot  water,  that 
they  may  be  concealed  ; and  therefore  thofe 
who  catch  ducks  in  the  water  Ihould  always  be 
booted.  See  Plate  VI.  Fig.  2.  The  haves  or 
hicks  B,  C,  E,  D,  ought  to  be  made  of  iron, 
feven  feet  or  feven  feet  and  an  half  long,  and 
proportionably  thick : the  pickets,  or  hicks  A, 
F,  fhould  be  made  hrong  and  half  a foot  long ; 
the  others,  D,  FI,  hiould  be  of  the  fame 
hrength,  each  having  a cord  D,  C,  three 
fathom  long:  the  haves  of  the  net  M,  O, 
fhould  be  longer  than  the  others  by  three 
inches,  or  half  afoot:  the  lodge  K,  fliould  be 
hxteen  or  eighteen  fathom  dihant  from  the 
nets;  the  knot  N of  the  cord,  where  two  other 
cords  are  made  fah,  as  N,  G,  N,  O,  hiould  be 
five  or  fix  fathoms  dihant  from  the  firh  haves ; 
and  forafmuch  as  all  thefe  cords  of  the  nets 
fiiould  be  fahened  with  all  your  force,  hicks 
or  pieces  of  wood  half  a foot  long,  fhould  be 
fixed  hopingly  in  the  ground,  on  the  fide  of 
the  letters  I,  L,  M,  O,  to  keep  the  iron  haves 
down  in  the  water,  from  whence  they  bring 
them  out,  by  drawing  the  cord  K,  N. 

Manage  your  decoy-ducks  and  drakes  as 
before;  there  is  no  need  that  the  wild  ducks 
fhould  fwim  on  the  w'ater  before  you  draw 
your  nets,  for  you  take  them  at  the  fame  time 
they  alight  upon  it. 

A third  way  of  catching  wild  ducks,  is  with 
bird-lime ; of  which  take  three  or  four  pounds 
of  that  which  is  old  and  rotted  ; to  each  pound 
put  tw'o  handfuls  of  charcoal,  burnt  hraw,  and 
as  m.uch  nut  oil  as  the  filed  of  a hazel-nut  can 
contain ; mix  and  work  tlie  ivhole  together  for 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  anoint  one  or  more 
cords  therewith,  each  of  them  being  ten  or 
twelve  fathom  long ; and  conveying  them  to 
the  place  where  wild  ducks  frequent,  get  a 
boat,  if  you  do  not  care  to  go  into  the  water, 
and  fet  the  cords  among  the  rnlhes  or  other 
herbage,  w'hither  the  ducks  retire;  pitch  the 
two  flaves  in  fuch  a manner  that  the  ends  may 
be  even  wdth  the  water,  and  tie  a very  ffiff 
cord  to  them,  which  muft  be  borne  up  on  the 
water  with  fome  bundles  of  dry  ruflies ; wdien 
the  ducks  are  got  among  the  herbs  and  ruflies, 


they  will  at  length  come  to  the  cord,  which 
will  embarrafs  them,  at  which  time  they  will 
endeavour  to  take  wing ; but  not  being  able 
to  do  fo,  they  will  drown  themfelves  in  endea- 
vouring to  get  loofe. 

A fourth  way  of  taking  wild  ducks  in  the 
water,  is  with  noozes  or  fprings  made  of  horfe- 
hair,  otherwife  called  running  flips  and  horfe- 
hair  collars,  a cheap,  and  eafy  way,  efpecially 
in  fuch  low  mafhes  as  are  overflown  not  above  a 
foot  and  an  half  deep;  obferve  their  frequented 
haunts,  and  there  throw  a little  corn  for  two 
or  three  days,  to  embolden  and  draw  them  on  : 
for  having  once  fed  there,  they  will  not  fail  to 
return  thither  every  day. 

You  muft  then  plant  feven  or  eight  dozen 
of  your  running  flips  of  fmall  wire  or  horfe- 
hair  collars,  tied  two  or  three  together  as  in 
Plate  VI.  Fig.  3,  to  little  fliarp  pointed  ftakes, 
fhewn  by  the  letters  I,  K,  L,  M,  N,  O;  they 
muft  be  fixed  fo  far  into  the  ground,  that  the 
upper  ends  of  them  and  the  collars  may  be 
juft  hid  a little  under  the  water ; and  then 
throw  fome  barley,  or  the  like  grain,  amongft 
them,  that  fo  you  may  catch  them  either  by 
the  neck  or  legs : you  muft  refort  thither  twice 
or  thrice  every  day  to  fee  how  you  fucceed. 

The  collars  may  in  like  manner  be  placed  as 
in  the  fecond  figure  following : Take  a fharp 
pointed  ftake  about  two  feet  long,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  depth  of  the  water,  as  T,  V, 
bore  two  holes  through  the  thick  end  T,  into 
which  put  two  fticks,  as  P,  R,  and  Q,  S,  each 
of  them  fhould  be  about  the  thicknefs  of  one’s 
little  finger,  and  two  feet  long  ; they  muft  be 
firmly  fet  in  and  well  pegged  ; faften,  your 
collars  or  flipping  knots  to  the  end  of  your 
flick,  as  the  letters  P,  R,  S,  denote  : 

this  done,  and  having  fixed  your  ftake  T,  V, 
in  the  ground,  fo  far  that  it  may  be  all  under 
water,  fo  as  that  your  knots  may  juft  fwim 
open  on  the  top  of  it : then  caft  your  grain  or 
chippings  of  bread  in  and  out  among  the  faid 
ftakes,  the  better  to  entice  the  ducks  to  come  : 
you  may  may  make  ufe  of  feveral  of  thefe 
ftakes,  and  place  them  feven  or  eight  feet 
afunder. 

There  is  a fifth  way  of  catching  wild  ducks, 
and  that  is  with  hooks  and  lines,  as  appears 
by  Fig.  4. 

Faften  your  lines  \vell  and  firmly  to  fliarp 
U pointed 
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]iointed  fticks,  as  rtiewed  by  the  figure  marked 
G,  and  Hake  down  the  fticks  into  the  ground, 
then  bait  your  hook  H,  with  an  acorn  or  bean 
F,  or  with  a fifli  or  frog,  as  at  C ; you  may 
alfo  bait  with  a worm,  as  at  V,  by  thefe  you 
may  learn  to  bait  with  paftes,  or  the  like ; and 
you  may  do  well  to  feed  the  ducks  two  or 
three  days  before,  at  the  place  where  you 
intend  to  fet  your  lines  and  hooks,  the  better 
to  draw  them  on,  and  embolden  them : and 
you  Ihould  alfo  vifit  your  fport  every  morning 
and  evening,  to  take  up  what  you  have 
caught,  and  to  redify  what  maybe  amifs. 

Some  of  our  EngUJh  authors  having  fet 
down  a method  how  we  ftiall  preferve  wild 
ducks,  fay  we  muft  wall  in  a little  piece  of 
ground,  wherein  there  is  fome  fmall  pond  or 
fpring,  covering  the  top  of  it  ail  over  with  a 
ftrong  net ; the  pond  muft  be  fet  with  many 
tufts  of  oziets,  and  have  many  fecret  holes 
and  creeks ; which  will  inure  them  to  feed 
there,  though  confined. 

The  wild  duck,  when  Ihe  lays,  will  fteal 
from  the  drake,  and  hide  her  neft,  or  elfe  he 
w'ill  fuck  her  eggs.  After  (be  has  hatched, 
Ihe  is  very  careful  to  breed  her  young,  and 
needs  no  attendance  more  than  meat,  which 
Ihould  be  given  twice  a day,  as  fcalded  bran, 
cats,  or  fitches.  The  houfe  hen  will  hatch 
wild  duck  eggs  as  well  as  tame,  and  the  meat 
will  be  much  better;  yet  every  time  the  duck- 
lings go  into  the  water,  they  are  in  danger  of 
the  kites,  becaufe  the  hen  cannot  guard  them. 
Teals,  widgeons,  fhell-drakes,  or  green  plo- 
vers, may  be  ordered  alfo  in  the  fame  manner 
as  wild  ducks. 

DUCKER,  1 a kind  of  cock  that  in 

DOUCKER,  y fighting  will  run  about  the 
clod,  almoft  at  every  ftroke  he  gives. 

DULL ; the  marks  of  a dull,  ftupid  horfe,are 
white  fpots  round  the  eye  and  on  the  tip  of 
the  nofe  upon  any  general  colour  whatfoever: 
thefe  marks  are  hard  to  be  diftinguifhed  in  a 
white  horfe ; though  the  vulgar  take  the  fpots 
for  figns  of  ftupidity,  it  is  certain  they  are 
great  figns  of  the  goodnefs  of  a horfe,  and  the 
horfes  that  have  them  are  very  fenfible  and 
'quick  upon  the  fpur. 

DUN.  See  Colours  of  a Horse. 

DUN'HOUND:  thefe  dogs  are  good  for 
all  chafes,  and  therefore  of  general  ufc. 


The  beft  coloured  are  fuch  as  are  dun  on 
the  back,  having  their  four-quarters  tanned  or 
of  the  complexion  of  a hare’s  legs  : but  if  the 
hair  on  the  back  be  black  and  their  legs  freck- 
led with  red  and  black,  they  then  ufually 
prove  excellent  hounds,  and  indeed  there  are 
few  of  a dun  colmm  to  be  found  bad  : and  the 
worft  of  them  are  fuch  whofe  legs  are  of  a 
whitifli  colour. 

It  is  wonderful  in  thefe  creatures,  to  ob- 
ferve  how  much  they  ftick  upon  the  know- 
ledge of  their  mafter,  efpecialiy  his  voice  and 
horn,  and  no  one’s  elfe  : nay  more  than  that, 
they  know  the  diftant  voices  of  their  fellow,  and 
do  know  who  are  babblers  and  liars,  and  w'ho 
not;  and  will  follow  the  one  and  not  the 
other^ 

Now  for  hounds;  the  weft  country,  Cheplre, 
and  Lancajier,  with  other  wood-land  and  moun- 
tain countries,  breed  our  flow  hounds,  which 
is  a large  great  dog,  tall  and  heavy. 

WorcefterJIoire,  Bedfordfbire  and  many  weli 
mixt  foils,  where  champagne  and  covert  are  of 
equal  largenefs,  produce  a middle  fized  dog  of 
a more  nimble  compofure  than  the  former. 

Laftly,the  north  parts,  as  Torkjlnre,  Cnmhev- 
land,  Northumberland,  and  many  other  plain 
champagne  countries,  breed  the  light,  nimble, 
fwift,  flender,  fiaet  hound. 

After  all  thefe,  the  little  beagle  is  attributed 
to  our  country ; the  fame  that  is  called  the 
gaze  hound;  befides  the  maftiff,  which  feemfe 
to  be  a native  of  England,  we  alfo  train  up 
moft  excellent'  greyhounds  (which  feem  to 
have  been  brought  hither  by  the  Gauls')  in  our 
open  champagnes. 

All  thefe^dogs  have  deferved  to  be  famous, 
whither  they  are  fent  for  great  rarities,  and 
ambitioufly  fought  for,  although  only  the 
fighting  dogs  feem  to  have  been  known  to 
the  ancient  authors ; and  perhaps  in  that  age 
hunting  was  not  fo  much  cultivated  by  our 
own  countrymen  as  at  prefent. 

DLTNG  o-F  A Horse,  fhould  be  obferved 
upon  a journey ; if  it  be  too  thin,  it  is  a (ign 
that  either  his  water  was  too  cold  and  piercing, 
or  that  he  drank  too  greedily  of  it ; if  there  be 
among  his  ordure  whole  grains  of  oats,  either 
he  has  not  chewed  them  well,  or  his  ftoniach 
is  weak,;  and  if  his  dung  be  black,  dry,  or 
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come  aivaf  in  very  fmall  and  hard  pieces, 
it  is  a fign  that  he  is  over  heated  in  his  body. 

Vifcous  or  dimv  dung-,  voided  by  a race- 
horfe,  fnews  that  he  is  not  duly  prepared ; in 
which  cafe  garlic  balls  -^nd  exercife  are  to 
be  continued  till  his  ordure  come  from  him 
pretty  dry,  and  without  moiilure. 

DUST  AND  SAND  will  fometlraes  fo  dry 
the  tongues  and  mouths  of  horfes,  that  they 
lofe  their  appetite. 

In  fuch  cafe  give  them  bran  well  moiilened 
with  w ater,  to  cool  and  refrefh  their  mouths 
and  tongues,  or  moillen  their  mouths  with  a 
wet  fponge  to  oblige  them  to  eat. 

DUST  ; to  beat  the  duft.  See  Beat. 

Ears  of  an  Horse,  fliould  be  fmall,  nar- 
row, ftraighr,  and  the  whole  fubftance  of 
them  thin  and  delicate;  they  ought  to  be 
placed  on  the  very  top  of  the  head,  and  their 
points,  when  ftiled,  or  pricked  up,  fhduld  be 
nearer  than  their  roots. 

When  a horfe  carries  his  ears  pointed  for- 
wards, he  is  faid  to  have  a bold,  hardy,  or 
brifk  ear;  alfo  when  a horfe  is  travelling,  he 
fliould  keep  them  firm,  and  not  (like  a hog) 
mark  every  flep  by  motion  of  his  ear. 

To  cure  a pain  in  a horfe’s  ears,  firfi  cleanfe 
them  well,  for  fear  the  horfe  Ihould  run  mad, 
and  then  put  in  fome  honey,  faltpetre,  and 
very  clean  w'ater;  mix  the  wdiole  together,  ; 
and  dipping  a linen  cloth  therein  to  attrad: 
the  moifture,  continue  the  application  till  the 
cure  is  effeded. 

To  take  out  any  thing  incommodious  in  a 
horfe's  ear,  put  in  an  equal  quantity  of  old  oil 
and  nitre, , and  thruft.  in  a little  wool : if  fome 
little  animal  has  got  in  you  muft  thruft  in  a 
tent  faftened  to  the  end  of  a ftick,  and  fteeped 
in  glutinous  rofin ; turn  it  in  the  e^y  that  it 
may  ftick  to  it. 

If  it  be  any  thing  elfe  you  muft  open  the 
ear  with  an  inftrument,  and  draw  it  out;  or 
you  may  fquirt  in  fome  water ; and  if  it  be  a 
wound,  you  muft  drop  in  proper  medicines  to 
cure  it. 

1o  EARTH,  is  to  go  under  ground,  to 
run  into  a lurking  hole,  as  a badger  or  a 
fox  does. 

.EARTH-WORMS,  or  reptiles  which  ferve 
both  for  fopd  for  birds  and  baits  for  fifh;  and 
as  it  is  fometimes  difficult  to  find  them,  the 


following  methods  are  fet  down,  by  which  you 
may  have  them  almoft  in  all  feafons  of  the 
year. 

The  firft.  Is  to.  g^o  into  a meadow,  or  fome 
other  place,  full  of  herbs  or  grafs,  w'here  you 
fuppofe  there  may  be  fuch  forts  of  worms,  and 
there  to  dance,  or  rather  trample  with  your 
feet  for  about  half  a quarter  of  an  hour,  with- 
out ceafing,  and  you  will  fee  the  worms  come 
out  of  the  earth  about  you,  which  you  nuiy 
gather,  not  as  they  are  creeping' out,  but  after 
they  are  come  quite  out ; for  if  you  fliould 
ceafe  trampling  for  ever  fo  ffiort  a time,  they 
■would  go  m again. 

Another  time  to  get  worms,  is  when  there 
are  green  walnuts  upon  the  trees ; take  a 
quarter,  or  half  a pound  of  them,  and  put  into 
the  quantity  of  a pail  of  water,  rubbing  the 
hufks  of  the  nuts  upon  a brick,  or  tile,  hold- 
ing them  in  the  bottom  of  the  water ; con- 
tinue to  do  this  till  the  water  is  become  bitter^ 
and  of  a tafte  that  the  worms  will  not  like : 
fcatter  this  water  upon  the  place  where  you 
judge  worms  to  be,  and  they  will  come  out  of 
the  ground  in  a quarter  of  an  hour.  See 
Worms. 

EAR-WIGS,  are  both  numerous  and  hurt- 
ful to  fruit  as  well  as  flowers ; to  prevent 
which,  if  you  place  the  bowls  of  pipes,  lobfter 
.or  crab  claws,  or  any  other  fmall  hollow  thing 
on  flicks  near  where  they  refort,  they  will  in 
the  evening  retire  thither,  and  in  the  morning 
early  may  be  eafily  deftroyed  by  fhaking  them 
into  a pail  of  warm  water. 

EERILLADE,  is  a check  of  the  bridle 
which  the  horfemen  gives  to  the  horfe  by  a 
jerk  of  one  rein,  when  be  refules  to  turn. 

An  ebrillade  difters  from  a faccade  in  this, 
that  a faccade  is  a jerk  made  with  both  reins 
at  once. 

Moft  people  confound  thefc  two  words, 
under  the  general  name  of  a check  or  jerk  of 
the  bridle  ; but  let  it  be  as  it  will,  it  is  ahvavs 
a chaftifement,  and  no  aid,  and  the  ufe  of  it 
baniflied  the  academies. 

ECAVESSADE,  is  a jerk  of  the  cavefTon. 
ECHAPE : an  echape  is  a horfe  got  be- 
tween a flidlion  and  a mare  of  a different 
breed  and  different  countries. 

ECHAPER,  to  fuffer  a horfe  to  efcape,  or 
flip  upon  the  hand ; a gallicifm  ufed  in  the 
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academies,  implying  to  give  him  head,  or  put 
on  at  full  fpeed. 

ECOUTE;  a pace  or  motion  of  a horfe. 
He  is  faid  to  be  ecoute,  or  liftening,  when  he 
rides  well  upon  the  hand  and  heels,  compadfly 
put  upon  his  haunches,  and  hears  or  liftens  to 
the  heels  or  fpurs,  and  continues  duly  balanced 
between  tlie  heels,  wdthout  throwing  to  either 
fide. 

This  happens  when  a horfe  has  a fine 
fenfe  of  the  aids  of  the  hand  and  heel. 

ECURIE,  is  a covert  place  for  the  lodging 
and  houfing  of  horfes. 

ECUYER,  a French  word,  (in  Englifi, 
querry)  has  different  fignifications  in  France. 

In  the  academy  or  manage,  the  riding 
mailer  goes  by  the  name  of  Ecuyer. 

EEL.  It  is  agreed  by  mofl  men,  that  the 
eel  is  a mofl  dainty  fifh ; the  Romans  have 
efleemed  her  the  Helena  of  their  feafls,  and 
fome  the  queen  of  palate-pleafure.  But  mofl: 
men  differ  about  their  breeding : fome  fay 
they  breed  by  generation  as  other  fifh’ do,  and 
others  that  they  breed,  as  fome  worm's  do,  of 
mud ; as  rats  and  mice,  and  many  other  living 
creatures  are  bread  in  Egypt,  by  the  fun’s  heat, 
v\hen  it  fhines  upon  the  overflowing  of  the 
river  Nile : or  out  of  the  putrefadlion  of  the 
earth,  and  divers  other  ways.  Thofe  that 
deny  them  to  breed  by  generation  as  other 
fifh  do,  afk  if  any  man  ever  faw  an  eel  to  have 
a fpawn  or  melt  ? and  they  are  anfwered,  that 
they  may  be  as  certain  of  their  breeding  as  if 
they  had  feen  fpawn  : for  they  fay  that  they 
are  certain  that  eels  have  all  parts  fit  for  ge- 
neration, like  other  fifh,  but  fo  fmall  as  not 
to  be  eafily  difcerned,  by  reafon  of  their  fat- 
nefs ; the  he  and  the  Ihe  eel  maybe  diflin- 
guifhed  by  their  fins.  And  Rondeletius  fays, 
he  has  feen  eels  cling  together  like  dew- 
worms. 

And  others  fay,  that  eels  growing  old,  breed 
other  eels  out  of  the  corruption  of  their  own 
age,  which  Sir  Francis  Bacon  fays,  exceeds  not 
ten  years.  And  others  fay,  that  as  pearls  are 
made  of  glutinous  dew-drops,  which  are  con- 
densed by  the  fun’s  heat  in  thofe  countries,  fo 
eels  are  bred  of  a particular  dew  falling  in 
the  months  of  Afay  or  June  on  the  banks  of 
fome  particular  ponds  or  rivers,  adapted  by 
nature  from  that  end,  which  in  a few  days  are 


by  the  fun’s  heat  turned  into  eels ; and  fome 
of  the  ancients  have  called  the  eels  that  are 
thus  bred,  the  offspring  of  Jove.  There  has 
been  feen  in  the  begining  of  July,  in  a river 
not  far  from  Cant^bury,  fome  parts  of  it  co- 
vered over  with  young  eels  about  the  thick- 
nefs  of  a flraw ; and  thefe  eels  lay  on  the  top 
of  that  water,  as  thick  as  motes  are  faid  to  be 
in  the  fun  : the  like  of  other  rivers,  as  namely, 
in  Severn,  where  they  are  called  yelvers;  and 
in  a pond  or  mere  near  StaffordJJoire,  where 
about  a fet  time  in  fummer,  fuch  fmall  eels 
abound  fo  much,  - that  many  of  the  poorer 
fort  of  people  that  inhabit  near  to  it,  take 
fuch  eels  out  of  this  mere  with  fieves  or  fheets 
and  make  a kind  of  eel  cake  of  them,  and 
eat  it  as  bread.  And  Gefner  quotes  venerable 
Bede  to  fay,  that  in  England  there  is  an  ifland 
called  Ely,  by  reafon  of  the  innumerable  num- 
ber of  eels  that  breed  in  it.  But  that  eels 
may  be  bred  as  fome  worms,  and  fome  kind 
of  bees  and  wafps  are  either  of  dew,  or  out  of 
the  corruption  of  the  earth,  feems  to  be  made 
probable  by  the  barnacles  and  young  goflings 
bread  by  the  fun’s  heat,  and  the  rotten  planks 
of  an  old  fliip,  and  hatched  of  trees ; both 
which  are  related  for  truths  by  du  Bartas  and 
Lob  el,  Camden,  and  Gerhard  in  his  Herbal. 

It  is  faid  by  Rondeletius,  that  thofe  eels  that 
are  bred  in  rivers  that  relate  to,  or  are  nearer 
to  the  fea,  never  return  to  the  frefli  waters,  as 
the  falmon  does  when  they  have  once  tafted 
the  fait  water ; and  though  Sir  Francis  Bacon 
will  allow  the  eel’s  life  to  be  but  ten  years,  yet 
he,  in  his  hiflory  of  life,  and  death,  mentions 
a lamprey  belonging  to  the  Roman  emperor  to 
be  made  tame,  and  fo  kept  for  almofl  three- 
fcore  years : and  that  ufeful  and  pleafant  ob- 
fervations  were  made  of  this  lamprey,  that 
Crajus  the  orator  who  kept  her,  lamented  her 
death.  And  we  read  in  dodor  Hakewell,  that 
Horienjius  was  feen  to  weep  at  the  death  of  a 
lamprey  that  he  had  kept  long. 

It  is  granted  by  all  or  mofl:  men,  that  eels 
for  about  fix  months,  that  is  to  {zy,  the  fix 
cold  months  of  the  year,  llir  not  up  and  down, 
neither  in  the  rivers,  nor  in  the  pools  in  which 
they  ufually  are,  but  get  into  the  foft  earth  or 
mud,  and  there  many  of  them  together  bed 
themfelves,  and  live  without  feeding  upon 
any  thing,  as  fome  fwallows  have  been  ob- 
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ferved  to  do  in  hollow  trees  for  thofe  fix 
cold  months : this  they  do,  as  not  being  able 
to  endure  winter  weather : for  Gefner  quotes 
Mhertus  to  fay,  that  in  the  year  1125,  that 
year’s  winter  being  more  cold  than  ulually, 
eels  did  by  nature’s  inftindt  get  out  of  the 
water  into  a ftack  of  hay  in  a meadow  upon 
dry  ground,  and  there  bedded  themfelves, 
but  at  laft  a froft  killed  them.  And  Camden 
relates  that  in  LancaJJdre,  fiflics  were  digged 
out  of  the  earth  with  fpades,  where  no  water 
was  near  to  the  place.  The  eel  is  impatient 
of  cold,  fo  it  hath  been  obferved,  that  in 
warm  weather  an  eel  has  been  known  to  live 
five  days  out  of  the  water. 

Some  curious  fearchers  into  the  natures  of 
filh,  obferve,  that  there  are  feveral  forts  or 
kinds  of  eels,  as  the  fiver  eel,  and  green  eel, 
with  which  the  river  Thames  abounds,  and 
thofe  are  called  grigs ; and  a blackifh  eel, 
whofe  head  is  more  flat  and  bigger  than  ordi- 
nary eels;  alfo  an  eel  whofe  fins  are  reddifh, 
and  fedlom  taken  in  this  nation  ; thefe  feveral 
kinds  of  eels  are,  fay  fome,  diverfly  bred  out 
of  the  corruption  of  the  earth,  and  fome  by 
dew,  and  other  ways  ; as  it  is  affirmed  by  fome 
for  certain,  that  the  fiver  eel  is  bred  by  gene- 
ration, but  not  by  fpawning  as  other  fifh 
do,  but  that  her  brood  come  alive  from  her 
being  then  little  live  eels  no  bigger  nor 
longer  than  a pin. 

The  eel  may  be  caught  with  divers  kinds 
of  baits : as  with  powdered  beef,  with  a lob- 
worm, a minnow,  or  gut  of  a hen,  chicken, 
or  the  guts  of  any  fifli,  or  with  almoft  any 
thing,  for  he  is  a greedy  fiffi.  He  may  be 
caught  with  a little  lamprey,  which  fome  call 
a pride,  and  may  in  the  hot  months  be  found 
many  of  them  in  the  Thames,  and  in  many 
mud-heaps  in  other  rivers. 

Note,  That  the  eel  feldom  firs  in  the  day, 
but  then  hides  himfelf,  and  therefore  is  ufually 
caught  by  night.  He  may  be  then  caught  by 
laying  hooks,  which  you  are  to  fallen  to  the 
bank  or  twigs  of  a tree;  or  by  throwing  a 
firing  crofs  the  flream  with  many  hooks  at  it, 
and  thofe  baited  with  the  aforefaid  baits,  and 
aclod^or  plummet,  or  ftone,  thrown  into  the 
river  with  this  line,  that  fo  you  may  in  the 
morning  find  it  near  to  fome  fixt  place,  and 
then  take  it  up  with  a drag-hook  or  othervvife. 


Eels  do  not  ufually  flir  In  the  day  time,  foi' 
then  they  hide  themfelves  under  fome  covert, 
or  under  boards  or  planks  about  flood  gates, 
or  weares,  or  mills,  or  in  holes  in  the  river 
banks ; fo  that  you  obferving  your  time  in  a 
warm  day,  when  the  water  is  lowed:,  may  take 
a ftrong  fmall  hook  tied  to  a flrong  line,  or  to 
a firing  about  a yard  long,  and  then  into  one 
of  thefe  holes,  or  between  any  boards  about  a 
mill,  or  under  any  great  ftone  or  plank,  or  any 
place  where  you  think  an  eel  may  hide  or  fhel- 
ter  herfelf,  you  may,  with  the  help  of  a ffiort 
flick  put  in  your  bait,  but  leifurely,  and  as  far 
as  you  may  conveniently  : and  it  is  fcarce  to  be 
doubted,  but  that  if  there  be  an  eel  within  the 
fight  of  it,  the  eel  will  bite  inflantly,  and  as 
certainly  gorge  it ; you  need  not  doubt  to 
have  him.  if  you  pull  him  not  out  of  the  hole 
too  quickly,  but  pull  him  out  by  degrees ; for 
he  lying  folded  double  in  his  hole,  will  with 
the  help  of  his  tail  break  all,  unlefs  you  give 
him  time  to  be  wearied  with  pulling,  and  fo 
get  him  out  by  degrees,  not  pulling  too  hard. 

The  haunts  of  the  eel  are  weeds,  under 
roots,  flumps  of  trees,  holes,  and  clefts  of  the 
earth,  both  in  the  banks  and  at  the  bottom, 
and  in  the  plain  mud  : where  they  lie  with 
only  their  heads  out,  watching  for  prey. 
They  are  alfo  found  under  great  flones,  old 
timber,  about  flood-gates,  weares,  bridges, 
and  old  mills ; they  delight  in  ftill  waters, 
and  in  thofe  that  are  foul  and  muddy ; though 
the  fmaller  eels  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  forts 
of  rivers  and  foils. 

Although  the  manner  in  which  eels,  and  in- 
deed all  fifh  are  generated,  is  fufficiently 
fettled,  as  appears  in  the  foregoing  notes, 
there  yet  remains  a queftion  undecided  by  na- 
turalifts,  and  that  is.  Whether  the  eel  be  an 
oviparous  or  a viviparous  fifh  ? fValton  inclines 
to  the  latter  opinion.  The  following  relation 
from  Bowker  may  go  near  to  determine  the 
queftion. 

Taking  it  for  granted  then  that  eels  do  not 
fpawn,.all  we  have  to  fay  in  this  place  is,  that 
though,  as  our  author  tells  us,  they  are  nevet 
out  feafon,  yet,  as  fome  fay,  they  are  beft  in 
winter,  and  worft  in  May : and  it  is  to  be  noted 
of  eels,  that  the  longer  they  live  the  better 
they  are.  yinglers  Sure  Guide,  1 64. 

Of  baits  for  the  eel,  the  beft  are  lob-worm, 
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loacli,  minnows,  fmall  pope  or  pearch  with  the 
fins  cut  off,  pieces  of  any  fifh,  efpeciaUy  bleak, 
or  being  very  lucid,  with  which  I have  taken 
very  large  ones. 

As  the  angling  for  eels  is  no  very  pleafant 
amufemement,  and  is  always  attended  with 
great  trouble  and  the  rifque  of  tackle,  many, 
while  they  angle  for  other  fifli,  lay  lines  for 
the  eel,  which  they  tie  to  weeds,  flags,  &c. 
with  marks  to  find  them  by ; or  you  may  take 
a long  packthread  line,  with  a leaden  weight 
at  the  end,  and  hooks  looped  on  at  a yard  dif- 
tance  from  each  other : fallen  one  end  to  the 
flags,  or  on  the  fhore,  and  throw  the  lead  out 
and  let  the  line  lie  fome  time,  and  in  this  way 
you  may  probably  take  a pike. 

The  river  Kennet  in  Berkjlme,  the  Stour  in 
DorfetJJme,  Irk  in  Lancajlme,  and  Ankham  in 
Ltncolnjlnre,  are  famed  for  producing  excellent 
eels : the  latter  to  fo  great  a degree,  as  to  give 
rife  to  the  following  proverbial  rhyme  : 

Ankham  eel,  and  Witham  pike, 

In  all  England  is  none  fike. 

But  it  is  faid  there  are  no  eels  fuperlor  in 
goodnefs  to  thofe  taken  in  the  head  of  the 
New  River  near  ljl'ington%  and  I myfelf  have 
feen  eels  caught  there  with  a rod  and  line,  of  a 
very  large  fize. 

Eels,  contrary  to  all  other  fifli,  never  fwim 
«p,  but  always  down  the  ftream. 

A Way  of  taking  Eels. 

Take  five  or  fix  lines,  (or  what  number  you 
tliink  fit)  each  of  them  about  fixteen  yards 
long,  and  at  every  two  yards  make  a nooze  to 
hang  on  a hook  armed,  either  to  double  thread 
or  filk  twin,  for  that  is  better  than  wire ; bait 
your  hooks  with  millers  thumbs,  roaches,  min- 
nows, or  gudgeons : to  every  nooze  let  there 
be  a line  baited,  and  all  the  lines  muft  lie 
acrofs  the  river,  in  the  deepeft  place,  either 
with  ftones,  or  pegged  down,  lying  in  the  bot- 
tom. You  muft  watch  all  night,  or  rife  very 
early  in  morning  at  break  of  day  (or  elfe  you 
will  lofe  many  that  were  hung)  and  draw  up 
the  lines,  upon  each  of  which  you  may  expeft 
two  or  three  eels  or  grigs. 

EEL-SPEAR;  this  inftrument  is  made  for 
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the  moft  part  with  three  forks  or  teeth,  jagged 
on  the  (ides : but  fome  have  four,  which  laft 
are  the  belt ; this  they  ftrike  into  the  mud  at 
the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  if  it  chance  to 
light  where  they  lie,  there  is  no  fear  of  taking 
them. 

But  to  take  the  largeft  eels  of  all,  night- 
hooks  are  to  be  baited  with  fmall  roaches,  and 
the  hooks  muft  lie  in  the  mouth  of  the  filh. 

EEL- BACK’D  Horses,  are  fuch  as  have 
black  lifts  along  their  backs. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  Hand,  are  taken  for  the 
aids,  i.  e.  the  motions  of  the  hand  that  ferve 
to  condudl  the  horfe. 

There  are  four  effedts  of  the  hand,  or  four 
ways  of  making  ufe  of  the  bridle,  namely,  to 
pulh  the  horfe  forwards,  or  give  him  head; 
to  hold  him  in  ; and  turn  the  hand  either  to 
the  right  or  left.  See  Nails. 

ELVERS,  a fort  of  grigs,  or  fmall  eels, 
which  at  a certain  time  of  the  year  fwim  on 
the  top  of  the  water,  about  Brifol  and  Glou~ 
cefter,  and  are  Ikimmed  up  in  fmall  nets.  By 
a peculiar  manner  of  drefling  they  are  baked 
in  little  cakes,  fried,  and  ferved  up  to  table. 

EMBRACE  THE  Volt.  A horfe  is  faid 
to  embrace  a volt,  when  in  working  upon -volts 
he  makes  a good  way  every  time  with  his  fore- 
legs. 

Such  a horfe  has  embraced  a good  deal  of 
ground ; for  when  the  place  where  his  fore- 
feet flood,  to  where  they  now  ftand,  he  has 
embraced,  or  gone  over,  aimoft  a foot  and  a 
half. 

If  he  does  not  embrace  a good  deal  of 
ground,  he  v/ill  only  beat  the  dull;;  that  is,  he 
will  put  his  fore  feet  juft  by  the  place  from 
whence  he  lifted  them. 

Thus  the  oppofite  term  to  embrace  a volt  is, 
beating  the  duft. 

A horfe  cannot  take  in  too  much  ground, 
provided  his  croupe  does  not  throw  out ; that 
is,  provided  it  does  not  go  out  of  the  volt. 

EMPRIMED,  [Hunting  term]  ufed  by 
hunters  when  a hart  forfakes  the  herd. 

ENCRAINE;  an  old  obfolete  and  impro- 
per word,  flgnifying  a horfe  wither-rung,  or 
fpoiled  in  the  withers. 

To  ENDEW,  [in  Falconry]  is  a term  ufed 
when  a hawk  fo  digefts  her  meat,  that  flie  not 

only 
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only  difcharges  her  gorge  of  it,  but  even 
cleanfes  her  pannel. 

ENGOUTED,  [in  Falconry]  is  a term  ufed 
when  a hawk's  feathers  have  black  fpots  in 
them. 

ENLARGE  a Horse,  or  make  him  go 
LARGE,  is  to  make  him  embrace  more  ground 
than  he  covered. 

This  is  done  when  a horfe  works  upon  a 
round,  or  upon  volts,  and  approaches  too 
near  the  centre ; fo  that  it  is  defired  he 
Ihould  gain  more  ground,  or  take  a greater 
compafs. 

To  enlarge  your  horfe,  you  Ihould  prick 
him  with  both  heels,  or  aid  him  with  the 
calves  of  your  legs,  and  bear  your  hand  out- 
wards. 

Your  horfe  narrows,  enlarge  him,  and  prick 
him  with  the  inner  heel,  fuftaining  him  with 
the  outer  leg,  in  order  to  prefs  him  forwards, 
and  make  his  Ihou'lders  go. 

Upon  fuch  occafions,  the  riding  maftcrs 
cry  only,  large,  large.  Inlarge. 

To  ENSEIM  A Hawk~)  [in  Fakonry]  is 

ToENSAlM  A HawkJ  a term  ufed  for 
purging  a falcon,  or  horfe,  of  his  glut  and 
greale. 

EN  SEELED  [in  Falconry]  a term  ufed  of 
a hawk,  which  is  faid  to  be  enfeeled,  when  a 
thread  is  drawn  through  her  upper  eye-lid, 
and  made  fall  unto  her  beak,  to  obftrudt  the 
fight. 

ENTABLER.  A word  ufed  in  the  aca- 
demies, as  applied  to  a horfe  whofe  croupe 
goes  before  his  ftioulders  in  working  upon 
volts  : for  in  regular  manage  one  half  of  the 
fhoulders  ought  to  be  before  the  croupe. 
Your  horfe  entables,  for  in  working  to  the 
right,  he  has  an  inclination  to  throw  himfelf 
upon  the  right  heel,  but  that  fault  you  may 
prevent  by  taking  hold  of  the  right  rein, 
keeping  your  right  leg  near,  and  removing 
your  left  leg  as  far  as  the  horfe’s  dioulders. 

A horfe  cannot  commit  this  fault  without 
committing  that  fault  that  is  called  in  the 
academies  aculer,  which  fee;  but  aculer  may 
:be  Vv^khout  entabler.  See  Acul.er  and  Em- 
brace. 

To  ENTER  A Hawk;  a term  ufed  of  a 
hav/k,  when  fhe  iirft  begins  to  kilL 
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To  ENTER  Hounds,  is  to  inO.ruft  them 
how  to  hunt. 

The  time  of  doing  this  is  when  they  are 
feventeen  or  eighteen  months  old,  then  they 
are  to  be  taught  to  take  the  water  and  fwim ; 
they  are  to  be  led  abroad  in  the  heat  of  the 
day  to  eneable  them  to  endure  exercife ; they 
muft  be  led  through  flocks  of  fheep  and  war- 
rens to  bring  them  to  command. 

They  mufl  be  brought  to  know  their  names, 
to  underfland  the  voice  of  the  huntfman,  the 
found  of  the  horn,  and  to  ufe  their  own  voices. 

Noon  is  the  heft  time  of  entering  them,  in 
a fair  warm  day  : for  if  they  be  entered  in  a 
morning,  they  will  give  out  when  the  heat 
comes  on. 

Take  in  the  moft  advanced,  that  the  game 
may  not  Hand  long  before  them,  but  that  the 
hounds  may  be  rewarded  ; you  ought  to  do 
this  at  leaft  once  a week,  for  two  months 
fucceflively. 

By  this  means  they  will  be  fo  flefhed  and 
feafoned  with  that  game  vou  enter  them  at, 
that  they  will  not  leave  off  the  purfuit. 

You  muft  alfo  take  care  to  enter  them  with 
the  beft  and  flauncheit  hounds  that  can  be 
got,  and  let  there  be  not  one  barking  cur  in 
the  field. 

The  hare  is  accounted  the  befl;  game  to 
enter  your  hounds  at,  for  whatfoever  chace 
they  are  defigned  for,  they  will  thereby  learn 
all  turns  and  doubles,  and  how  to  come  to 
the  hollow;  they  will  alfo  come  to  have  a 
perfect  fcent  and  hard  feet,  by  being  ufed  to 
highways,  beaten  paths,  and  dry  hills. 

They  muft  at  firfl  have  all  the  advantages 
given  them  that  may  be,  and  when  the  hare 
is  ftarted  from  her  form,  let  the  fcent  cool  a 
little,  obferving  which  way  Ihe  went,  and  then 
let  the  hounds  be  laid  on  with  the  utmoft: 
advantage  and  help  that  can  be,  either  of 
wind,  view,  or  hollow”,  or  the  pricking  in  her 
paffage. 

Nor  will  it  be  amifs,  if  tliey  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  a hare  tired  the  fame  morning  in 
her  courfe. 

Care  muft  alfo  he  taken  that  they  hunt 
fair  and  even,  without  lagging  behind,  ftrag- 
gling  on  either  fide,  and  running  wildly  on 
head;  and  in  cafe  any  be  found  committing 
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fach  faults  they  muft  be  beaten  Into  the  reft 
of  the  pack,  and  forced  to  the  fcent  along 
with  them.  , 

The  like  is  to  be  done  if  they  refufe  to 
ftrike  upon  a default,  but  run  on  babbling  and 
yelping  without  the  icent,  by  doing  which 
they  draw  away  the  reft  of  the  dogs,  until 
fome  of  the  elder  dogs  take  it,  then  let  them 
be  cherifhed  with  horn  and  hollow., 

If  any  of  the  young  whelps,  trufting  more 
to  their  own  fcents  than  to  the  reft  of  the 
pack,  and  confequently  are  call  behind,  work 
out  the  defaults  by  their  own  nofes,  and  come 
to  hunt  juft  and  true  ; in  fuch  cafes  they  muft 
have  all  manner  of  encouragement  and  aflift- 
ance,  and  they  muft  be  left  to  work  it  out  of 
themfelves  at  their  own  pace:  for  fuch  dogs 
can  never  prove  ill,  if  they  are  not  fpoiled 
by  over  haftinefs  and  indifcretion  ; for  a lit- 
tle patience  in  the  hunters,  and  their  own 
experience  will  bring  them  to  be  the  chief 
leaders. 

When  the  hare  is  killed,  the  dogs  muft  not 
be  allowed  to  break  her  up,  but  they  muft  be 
beaten  off ; then  flie  is  to  be  cafed  and  cut  to 
pieces,  with  which  the  young  hounds  muft 
be  rewarded  : and  by  this,  means,  in  a ftiort 
time,  the  whelps  will  be  brought  to  great  im- 
provements. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  beft  way  to 
enter  young  hounds  is  to  take  a live  hare, 
and  to  trail  her  upon  the  ground,  fometimes 
one  way  and  fometimes  another,  and  having 
drawn  her  at  a convenient  diftance  off  to 
hide  her  there,  and  the  dog  taking  the  wind 
thereof,  will  run  to  and  fro  till  he  find  her. 

The  huntfman  ought  to  underftand  well 
the  nature  and  difpofition  of  the  hounds  in 
finding  out  the  game,  for  fome  of  them  are 
of  that  nature,  that  when  they  have  found 
out  the  footfteps  they  wdll  go  forwards  with- 
out any  voice  or  fbew  of  tail. 

Others  again,  when  they  have  found  a head, 
will  ftiew  the  game ; fome  again  having  found 
the  footings  of  the  beaft,  will  prick  up  their 
ears  a little,  and  either  bark  or  wag  their 
ftern  or  ears. 

Again,  there  are  fome  that  cannot  keep  the 
fcent,  but  wander  up  and  down  and  hunt 
counter,  taking  up  any  falfe  fcent ; and  others 
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again  cannot  hunt  by  foot,  but  only  by  the 
fight  of  the  game. 

For  entering  the  hounds  at  a hart  or  buck  ; 
let  him  be  in  the  prime  of  greafe,  for  then  he 
cannot  ftand  up  or  hold  the  chace  fo  long. 

The  foreft  pitched  upon  fliould  have  all 
the  relays  at  equal  proportion  as  near  as  may 
be  ; then  let  the  young  hounds  be  placed  with 
five  or  fix  old  ftaunch  hounds  to  enter  them, 
and  let  them  ^e  led  to  the  fartheft  and  Jaft  re- 
lay, and  caufe  the  hart  or  buck  to  be  hunted 
to  them,  and  being  come  up,  let  the  old 
hounds  be  uncoupled,  and  having  found  the 
hart,  having  well  entered  the  cry,  let  the 
young  ones  be  uncoupled ; and  if  any  of  them 
are  found  to  lag  behind,  whip  or  beat  them 
forwards. 

In  what  place  foever  you  kill  the  hart,  im- 
mediately flay  his  neck  and  reward  the  hounds; 
for  it  is  beft  to  do  fo  while  he  is  hot. 

But  for  the  more  ready  entering  them,  the 
few  following  inftrudtions  may  be  of  ufe  ; 

Let  them  be  brought  to  the  quarry,  by 
taking  five  or  fix 'nimble  huntfmen,  and  each 
having  two  couple  of  dogs  led  in  Hams,  and 
having  unlodged  the  hart,  purfue  him  fair 
and  foftly  without  tiring  the  hounds ; and 
after  tw'o  or  three  hours  chace,  when  you 
find  him  begin  to  fink,  then  caft  off  your 
young  ones. 

Another  method,  is  to  take  a buck  or  flag 
in  a toil  or  net,  and  having  difabled  him  by 
cutting  one  of  his  feet,  let  him  loofe,  then 
about  half  an  hour  after  gather  the  young 
hounds  together,  and  having  found  out  the 
view  or  flot  of  the  buck  or  hart  by  the  blood- 
hound, uncouple  your  young  dogs,  and  let 
them  hunt,  and  when  they  have  killed  their 
game,  reward  them  with  it,  while  it  is  hot ; 
the  moft  ufual  part  being  the  neck  flayed. 

Some  enter  their  young  hounds  within  a 
toil,  but  that  is  not  fo  good  : for  the  hart  or 
buck  does  nothing  then  but  turn  and  caft 
about,  becaufe  he  cannot  run  an  end  ; by 
which  means  they  are  always  in  fight  of  him, 
fo  that  if  aftGf^'ards  they  were  to  run  at  force, 
a free  chace  being  out  of  fight,  the  dogs 
would  foon  give  over.  See  Huntsman. 

Here  take  notice,  that  with  whatfoever 
you  firft  enter  your  hounds,  and  therewith 

reward 
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rev^^ard  them,  they  will  ever  after  love 
mofl. 

Therefore  if  you  Intend  them  for  the  hart, 
enter  them  not  firfl:  with  the  hind. 

ENTERFERING.  A difeafe  incident  to 
horfes,  that  comes  feveral  ways,  being  either 
hereditary,  or  by  fome  ftiffnels  in  the  pace ; 
or  bv  bad  and  other  broad  fhoeing;  which 
caufe  him  to  go  fo  narrow  behind  , that  he 
frets  one  againft  another,  fo  that  there  grows 
hard  mattery  fcabs,  which  are  fo  fore  that  they 
make  him  go  lame;  the  figns  being  his  in- 
going, and  the  vihble  marks  of  the  fcabs. 

The  cure:  take  three  parts  of  Iheeps  dung 
newly  made,  and  one  part  of  rye  or  wheaten 
flower,  which  muft  be  dried  and  mixt  well 
with  the  dung ; kneading  it  to  a pafte  ; then 
let  it  be  made  up  into  a cake  and  baked, 
and  apply  this  warm  to  the  part,  and  it  will 
heal  it  loon  ; or  elfe  anoint  it  with  turpentine 
and  verdegrife,  mixt  together,  finely  pow- 
dered. 

ENTERMEWER  [in  Falconry"!  is  a hawk 
that  changes  the  colour  of  her  wings  by 
degrees. 

To  EN TERPEN  [in  Falconry]  a term 
nfed  of  a hawk,  who  they  fay  enterpenneth ; 
that  is,  fhe  has  her  feathers  wrapt  up,  fnarled, 
or  entangled. 

ENTERVIEW  [in  Falconry]  a term  ufed 
for  the  fecond  year  or  a hawk’s  age. 

ENTIER.  The  French  word  for  a ftone 
horfe ; entier  is  a fort  of  horfe  that  refufes  to 
turn,  and  is  fo  far  from  following  or  ob- 
ferving  the  hand,  that  he  refills  it.  Thus 
they  fay: 

Such  a horfe  is  entier  on  the  right  hand, 
he  puts  himfelf  upon  his  right  heel,  and  wall 
not  turn  to  the  right. 

If  your  horfe  is  entier,  and  - refufes  to  turn 
to  what  hand  you  wall,  provided  he  flies  or 
parts  from  the  two  heels,  you  have  a remedy 
for  him  ; for  you  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  put  the  Nezvcajlle  upon  him  ; i.  e.  fupple 
him  with  a cavefTon  made  after  the  Duke  of 
Newcaftle’s  way. 

EN  fORSES.  Pastern. 

ENTRAVES,  and  Entravons.  See 
Locks. 

ENTREPAS,  is  a broken  pace  or  going, 
and  indeed  properly  a broken  ambR,  that  is 
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neither’  a walk  nor  trot,  but  fomewhat  of 
an  amble. 

This  is  the  pace  or  gate  of  fuch  horfes  as 
have  no  reins  or  back,  and  go  upon  their 
fhoulders,  or  of  fuch  as  are  fpoiled  in  their 
limbs. 

ENTRIES  [Hunting  term]  are  thofe  places 
or  thickets  through  which  deer  are  found 
lately  to  have  palled,  by  which  their  large- 
nefs  or  fize  is  guelfed  at,  and  then  the  hounds 
or  beagles  are  put  to  them  for  view. 

EPARER,  A w’ord  ufed  in  the  menage, 
to  fignu^y  the  flinging  of  a horfe,  or  his 
yerking  or  ftriking  out  with  his  hind  legs. 

In  caprioles,  a horfe  muft  yerk  out  behind 
with  all  his  force  ; but  in  balotades  he  ftrikes 
but  half  out ; and  in  croupa.des-  he  does  not 
ftrike  out  his  hind  legs  at  all. 

All  fuch  yerking  horfes  are  reckoned  rude. 
ERGOT.  Is  a flub  like  a piece  of  fofc 
horn,  about  the  bignefs  of  a chefnut,  placed 
behind  and  below  the  paftern  joint,  and  com- 
monly hid  under  the  tuft  of  the  fetlock. 

To  DIS-ERGO  r,  or  take  it  out,  is  to  cleave 
it  to  the  quick  with  an  incifion  knife  in  or- 
der to  pull  up  the  bladder  full  of  water  that 
lies  covered  with  the  ergot. 

This  operation  is  feldom  praeftifed  at  Paris, 
but  in  Holland  it  is  frequently  performed  upon 
all  four  legs,  wdth  intent  to  prevent  w'atery 
fores  and  other  foul  ulcers. 

ESQUIVAINE.  An  old  French  wmrd,  fig- 
nifying  a long  and  fevere  chaftifement  of  a 
horfe  in  the  menage. 

ESSAY  OF  a Deer  [Hunting  term]  is  the 
breaft  or  bnfket  of  that  animal. 

ESTRAC,  is  the  French  word  for  a horfe 
that  is  light-bodied,  lank-bellied,  thin-flanked, 
and  narrow  chefted.  See  Belly,  Lioax- 
BELLiED,  Flank,  Jointer,  esfr. 

ESTRAPADE,  is  the  defence  of  a horfe 
that  W'ill  not  obey  ; who  to  get  rid  of  his  rider, 
rides  haflily  before,  and  while  his  fore-hand 
is  yet  in  the  air,  yerks  out  furioufly  wdth  his 
hind  legs,  ftriking  higher  than  his  head  w'as 
before,  and  during  his  counter-time  goes 
back  rather  than  advances. 

ESTRAY.  A beaft  that  is  wdld  In  any 
lordfhip,  and  not  owned  by  any  man ; in 
which  cafe,  if  it  be  cried,  according  to  law^, 
in  the  next  market  towns,  and  it  be  not 
X claimed 
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.claimed  by  the  owner  within  a year  and  a day, 
it  falls  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

EXERCISE  OF  Horses  is  a matter  of  too 
much  importance  to  be  excluded  its  place  in 
our  prefent  arrangement ; and  fo  evidently  ne- 
ceiTary  to  the  natural  fecretions,  that  the  foun- 
dation of  every  difeafe  may  be  laid  by  a want 
of  it.  Horfes  are  in  their  nature  and  difpo- 
fition  fo  formed  for  motion,  that  they  become 
.unhealthy  without  it;  of  this  nothing  can  af- 
ford greater  demonftration  than  the  pleafure 
they  difplay  in  every  adtion,  when  brought 
from  a dark  liable  to  the  enjoyment  of  light, 
air,  and  exercife.  The  natural  fweetnefs  of 
the  air  is  fo  happily  fuperior  to  the  ftagnate 
impurity  of  the  liable,  that  molt  horfes  in- 
llantly  exult  in  the  change,  and  by  a variety  of 
ways  convince  you  of  the  preference. 

To  EXPEDIATE,  lignifies  to  cut  out  the 
balls  of  dogs  feet,  to  hinder  them  from  purfu- 
ing  the  King’s  game.  But  Mr.  Maawood  fays, 
it  implies  the  cutting  off  the  four  claws  of  the 
right  fide ; and  that  the  owner  of  every  dog  in 
the  forell  unexpediated  is  to  forfeit  3J.  and  ^d. 

To  EXTEND  a Horse,  fome  make  ufe  of 
this  exprelfion,  importing  to  make  a horfe 
grow  large. 

EYES  OF  Horses  that  are  very  bright, 
lively,  full  of  fire,  pretty  large  and  full,  are 
moft  efteemed ; but  fuch  as  are  very  big,  are 
not  the  bell;  neither  Ihould  they  be  too  gog- 
ling  or  flaring  out  of  the  head,  but  equal  with 
it;  they  flaouJd  alfo  be  refolute,  bold  and  brilk. 

A horfe  to  appear  well  Ihould  look  on  his 
objedl  fixedly,  with  a kind  of  difdain,  and  not 
turn  his  eyes  another  way. 

The  eye  of  a horfe  difcovers  his  inclination, 
palfion,  malice,  health,  and  difpofition  ; when 
the  eyes  are  funk,  or  that  the  eye-brows  are 
too  much  raifed  up,  and  as  it  were  fwelled, 
it  Is  a fign  of  vicioufnefs  and  ill-nature. 

When  the  pits  above  the  eyes  are  extremely 
hollow,  it  is  for  the  moll  part  a certain  token 
of  old  age,  though  horfes  got  by  an  old  ftallion 
have  them  very  deep  at  the  age  of  four  or  five 
years ; as  alfo  their  eyes  and  eye-lids  wrinkled 
and  hollow. 

In  the  eye  there  are  two  things  to  be  con- 
fidered,  i.  The  cryllal,  2.  The  bottom  or 
ground  of  the  eye. 

The  cryllal  is  that  roundnefs  of  the  eye 


which  appears  at  the  firft  view,  being  the  moft 
tranfparent  part  thereof,  and  it  fihould  for 
clearnefs  refemble  a piece  of  rock  cryllal,  fo 
that  it  may  be  plainly  feen  through ; becaufe 
if  it  is  othervvife  obfcure  and  troubled,  it  is  a 
fign  the  eye  is  not  good. 

A reddilh  cryflal  denotes  that  the  eye  is 
either  Inflamed,  or  that  it  is  influeneed  by  the 
moon  : a cryftal  that  is  feuilk  mort-,  or  of  the 
colour  of  a dead  leaf  upon  the  lower  part,  and 
troubled  on  the  upper,  infallibly  indicates  that 
the  horfe  is  lunatic  ; but  it  continues  no  long-er 
than  while  the  humour  afluolly  poffeffes  the 
eye. 

The  fecond  part  of  the  eye  that  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  is  the  ground  or  bottom,  which  is  pro- 
perly the  pupil  or  apple  of  the  eye,  and  to  be 
good,  ought  to  be  large  and  full:  it  may  be 
clearly  perceived,  that  you  may  know  if  there 
be  any  dragon,  z.  e.  a white  fpot,  in  the  bot- 
tom thereof,  which  makes  a horfe  blind  in  that 
eye,  or  will  do  it  in  allrort  time ; this  fpeck  at 
firft  appears  no  bigger  than  a grain  of  millet ; 
but  will  grow  to  fuch  a bignefs  as  to  cover  the 
whole  apple  of  the  eye,  and  is  Incurable. 

If  the  whole  bottom  of  the  eye  be  white,  or 
a tranfparent  greenifli  white,  it  is  a bad  fign, 
though  the  horfe  be  not  quite  blind,  but  as  yet 
fees  a little  : however  it  ought  to  be  obferved, 
that  if  you  look  to  his  eyes  when  oppofite  to 
a white  wall,  the  reflection  of  it  will  make 
the  apples  of  them  appear  whitifli,  and  fome- 
w'hat  inclining  to  the  green,  though  they  be 
really  good  ; when  you  perceive  this,  you  may 
try  whether  his  eyes  have  the  fame  appearance 
in  another  place. 

If  you  can  difcern  as  it  were  two  grains  of 
chimney  foot  fixed  thereto,  above  the  bottom 
of  the  eye,  it  is  a fign  the  cryftal  is  tranfparent, 
and  if  befides  this,  the  laid  bottom  be  without 
fpot  or  whitenefs,  then  you  may  conclude  that 
the  eye  is  found. 

You  fhould  alfo  examine  whether  an  eye 
which  is  troubled  and  very  brown,  be  lefs  than 
the  other,  for  if  it  be,  it  is  unavoidably  loft, 
without  recovery. 

Examine  diligently  thofe  little  eyes  that  are 
funk  in  the  head,  and  appear  very  black,  and 
try  if  yqu  can  perfectly  fee  through  the  cryftal, 
then  look  to  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  and  fee 
that  the  pupil  be  big  and  large ; for  in  all  eyes 
^ the 
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tfie  fmall,  narrow,  and  dong  pupils-  run  a 
greater  rilk  of  lofing  the  fight  than  any  other. 
For  their  diforders  and  erne,  fee  Waters. 

EYE  OF  A Horse.  Some  general  obferva- 
tions  from  thence  to  difeover  the  quality  or 
condition  of  a horfe  : 

1.  The  walk  or  ttep  of  a blind  horfe  is 
always  unequal  and  uncertain,  he  not  daring 
to  fet  down  his  feet  boldly  when  he  is  lead  in 
one’s  hand  ; but  if  the  fame  horfe  be  mounted 
by  a vigorous  rider,  and  the  horfe  of  himfelf 
be  mettled,  then  the  fear  of  the  fpurs  will 
make  him  go  refolutely  and  freely,,  fo  that  his 
blindnefs  (hall  fcarcely  be  perceived. 

2.  Another  mark  by  which  a horfe  that  is 
ftark  blind  may  be  known,  is,  that  when  he 
hears  any  perfon  entering  the  ftable,  he  will 
inftantly  prick  lyi  his  ears,-  and  move  them 
backwards  and'  forwards;  the  reafon  is,  be- 
caufe  a fprightly  horfe  having  loft  his  fight 
miftrufts  every  things  and  is  continually  in 
an  alarm  upon  the  leaft  noife  he  hears. 

3.  When  horfes  have  either  the  real  or 
baftard  ftrangl'es,  or  are  changing  their  foul 
teeth,  or  are  putting  out  their  upper  tuflies, . 
fome  of  them  have  their  light  weak  and 
troubled,.  To  that  a man  would  judge  them 
blind  ; and  fometimes  they  actually  become  fo. 

Note,  that  this  weaknefs  of  fight  happens 
oftener  in  calling  the  corner  teeth,,  than  any 
of  the  reft.. 

4.  The  colours  moft  fubjedl  to  bad  eyes 
are,  the  very  dark  grey,  the  flea-bitten,  the 
white  fpotted’,  that  of  peach  bloffoms,  and 
frequently  the  roan.-  For  the  cure  of  bad  eyes,  fee 
Ulcer. 

A horfe  unfhod  of  one  eye,  is  a rallying 
expreffion,.  importing  that  he  is  blind  of  an 
eye. 

EYE  OP  the  Branch  of  a.  Bridle,  is 
the  uppermoft  part  of  the  branch  which  is  flat 
with  a hole  in  it,  for  joining  the  branch  to 
the  headftall,  and  for  keeping,  the  curb  faft. 

EYE  OF  a Bean,  is  a:black  fpeck  or  mark 
in  the  cavity  of  the  corner  teeth,  which  is 
formed  about  the  age  of  five  and  an  half,  and 
continues- till  feven  or  eight. 

And  it  is  from  thence  we  ufually  fay,  fuch  a 
horfe  marks  ftill ; and  fuch  a one  has  no  mark. 
See  T eeth. 

EYE-FLAP.  A little  piece  of  leather, 
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that  covers  the  eye  of  a coach-horfe  when  har- 
nell'ed. 

EYESS.  "1  A young  hawk  newly  taken, 

NYESS.  j out  of  the  neft,  and  not  able  to 
prey  for  herfelf. 

It  being  difficult  to  bring  fuch  a bird  to  per- 
fedlion,  fhe  muft  be  fed,  firft  in  a cool  room 
that  has  two*  windows,  one  to  the  north  and 
the  other  to  the  eaft,  which  are  to  be  opened 
and  barred  over  with  laths,  but  not  fo  wide  as 
for  a hawk  to  get  out,  or  vermin  to  come  in  ; 
and  the  chamber  ought  tobe  ftrewed  with  frefll 
leaves, 

Her  food  muft  be  fparrows,  young  pigeons, 
and  fheeps  hearts-;  and  her  meat  fhould  be  cut 
while  fire  is  ver\^  young  or  little,  or  fhred  into 
fmalh  pellets,-  and  fire  muft  be  fed  twdee  or 
thrice  a day,  according  as  you  find  her  endure 
it,  or  put  it  over. 

When  fhe  is  full  fummed  and  flies  about,, 
give  her  whole  fmall  birds,  and  fometimes 
feed  her  on  yourfift,  fuftering  her  to  ftrain  and 
kill  the  birds  in  your  hand,  and  fometimes  put 
live  birds  into  her  room,  and  let  her  kill  and 
feed  on  them,  and  hereby  you  will  not  only 
neul  her,  but  take’  her  off  from-  that  feurvy 
quality  of  hiding'  her  prey. 

Again,  go-  every  morning  into  the  room, 
and  call  her  to*  your  fill as  foon  asflie  has  put 
forth  all  her'  feathers,  take  hen  out  of  the 
chamber  and  fumifh'  her  with  bells,  hewitSj 
jeffes,  and  lines-,  it  will  be  abfolutely  neceffary 
to  feel  her  at  firft,  that  Are  may  the  better  en- 
dure the  hood  and  handling ; and  the  hood 
lliould  be  a rufter,  one  that  is  large  and  eafy, 
w'hich  muft:  p^t:  on^  and  pulled  off  fre- 

quently, ftroking  her  often  on  the  head  till  fiie 
ftands  gently  ; and  in  the  evening  unfeel  her  by 
candle-light.  See  the  manner  of  Seeling  a' 
Hawk.. 

EYRE  OF  THE  Forest.  The  juftice-feat 
or  court,  which  ufed  to  be  held  every  three 
years  by  thejuftices  of  the  foreft,  journeying' 
up  and  down  for  that  purpofe. . 

EYRIE  [in  Falconry]  a brood,  or  neft,  ai 
place  where  hawks  build  and'  hatch  theiiv 
young. 

FALCADE;  a horfe  makes  falcades  when' 
he  throws  himfelf  upon  his  hatinches  two 
X 2 or- 
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or  three  times,  as  in  very  quick  corvets ; which 
is  done  in  forming  a ftop  and  half  flop. 

A falcade,  therefore,  is  this  adion  of  the 
launches  and  of  the  legs,  which  bend  very 
low,  as  in  corvets,  when  you  make  a ftop  or 
half  ftop.  Thus  they  fay. 

This  horfe  ftops  well.;  for  he  makes  two  or 
•three  falcades,and  finifhes  his  ftopwith  a pefate. 

This  horfe  has  no  haunches,  he  w'ill  make  no 
falcades. 

The  falcades  of  that  horfe  are  fo  much  pret- 
tier, that  in  making  them  his  haunches  are  low. 

Stop  your  horfe  upon  the  haunches,  in  mak- 
ing him  ply  them  well ; fo  that  after  forming  his 
falcades,  he  muft  refume  his  gallop  without 
making  a pefate  ; that  is,  without  flopping  or 
marking  one  time:  and  thus  he  will  make  a 
half  flop.  See  Stop,  Half-stop,  Haunches, 
and  Time.  n 

FALCON.  *1  Of  thefe  there  are  feve 

FAULCON.J  kinds,  viz.  falcon  gentle,  the 
haggard  falcon,  the  Barbary  or  tartaret  falcon, 
the  gerfalcon,  the  faker,  the  lanner,  the  Tu- 
nician. 

Falcons  of  one  kind  differ  much,  and  are 
differently  named,  according  to  the  time  of 
their  firfl  reclaiming,  places  of  haunt,  and  the 
countries  from  whence  they  come  ; as  mewed 
hawks,  ramaged  hawks,  foar  hawks,  eyefles ; 
and  thefe  again  are  divided  into  large  hawks, 
mean  hawks,  and  flender  hawks. 

All  thefe  have  different  mailes  and  plumes 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  country  from 
whence  they  come ; as  fome  are  black,  fome 
blank  or  ruffet : and  they  alfo  are  different  in 
difpolition,  as  fome  are  beft  for  the  field,  and 
others  for  the  river.. 

Names  are  alfo  given  to  falcons  adcording  to 
their  age  and  taking. 

The  firfl  is  an  eyefs ; which  name  me  bears 
as  long  as  fire  is  in  the  eyrie.  Thefe  are  very 
troublefome  in  their  feeding,  they  cry  very 
much,  and  are  not  entered  but  with  difficulty  ; 
but  being  once  well  entered  and  quarried, 
prove  excellent  hawks  for  .the  hern,  river,  or 
any  fort  of  fowl,  and  are  hardy  and  full  of 
mettle. 

The  fecond  is  a ramage  falcon,  which  name 
(he  retains  from  the  time  of  her  leaving  the 
eyrie,  during  the  months  of  June^  July,  and 
Auguji, 


Thefe  are  hard  to  be  manned,  but  being 
well  reclaimed,  are  not  inferior  to  any  hawk. 

The  third  is  a foar-hawk^  fo  called,  Septem- 
ber, OSiober,  and  November. 

The  firfl  plumes  they  have  when  they  for- 
fake  the  eyrie,  they  keep  a wdiole  year  be- 
fore they  mew  them,  which  are  called  foar- 
feathers. 

The  fourth  is  termed  murzarolt,  (the  lateft 
term  is  carvift,  as  much  as  to  fay,  carry  on  the 
fift)  they  are  fo  called  January,  February,  March 
and  April,  and  till  the  middle  of  May,  during 
which  time  they  muft  be  kept  on  the  fift. 

They  are  for  the  moft  part  very  great  baters. 
and  therefore  little  eaters : they  are  bad  hawks* 
frequently  troubled  with  filander  worms,  and 
are  rarely  brought  to  be  good  for  any  thing. 

The  fifth  are  called  enter-mews,  from  the 
middle  of  May  to  the  latter  end  of  December ; 
they  are  fo  called  becaufe  they  cafl  their  coats, 

FALCONER.  One  wffio  tames,  manages, 
and  looks  after  falcons,  or  other  hawks. 

FALLING-EVIL  in  Horses.  A difeafe 
proceeding  from  ill  blood,  and  cold  thin 
phlegm  gathered  together  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  head,  betw^een  the  panicle  and  the  brain, 
which  being  difperfed  over  the  whole  brain, 
fuddenly  caufes  the  horfe  to  fall,  and  bereaves 
him  of  all  fenfe  for  a time. 

The  fymptoms  of  this  diftemper  are,  when 
the  horfe  is  falling,  bis  body  will  quiver  and 
quake,  and  he  will  foam  at  the  mouth,  and 
when  you  wmuld  think  him  to  be  dying,  he 
will  rife  up  on  a fudden  and  fall  to  his  meat. 

Spanip,  Italian,  and  French  horfes  are  more 
fubjedl  to  this  diftemper  than  the  Englp. 

The  cure  ; Bleed  the  horfe  in  the  neck, 
taking  aw^ay  a good  quantity  of  blood  ; and 
bleed  him  again  in  the  temple  veins  and  eye 
veins,  four  or  five  days  after  ; afterw'ards  an- 
oint his  body  all  over  with  a comfortable 
fridlion,  and  bathe  his  head  and  ears  with  oil 
of  bay,  liquid  pitch  and  tar  mixed  together, 
and  make  him  a canvafs  cap  quilted  with  wool, 
to  keep  his  head  w'arm,  and  give  him  a pur<.i-- 
ing  or  fcouring.  See  Palsy. 

FALLOW,  being  of  a palifli  red  colour, 
like  that  of  a brick  half  burnt;  as  fallow  deer. 

FALLOW-HOUNDS,  are  hardy,  and  of  a 
good  fcent,  keeping  well  their  chace  without 
change ; but  not  fo  fwift  as  the  white ; they 
3 are 
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^tre  oF  a ftrong  conftitutlon,  and  do  not  fear 
the  water,  running  furely,  and  are  very  hardy  ; 
commonly  love  the  hart  before  any  other 
chace. 

Thofe  that  are  well  jointed,  having  good 
claws,  are  fit  to  make  blood-hounds,  and  thofe 
which  have  iliagged  tails  are  generally  fwift 
runners. 

Thefe  hounds  are  fitter  for  princes  than  pri- 
vate gentlemen,  becaufe  they  feldom  run  more 
than  one  chace,  neither  have  they  any  great 
ftomiach  to  the  hare,  or  other  fhiall  chaces  ; 
and  that  tvhich  is  worfl  of  all,  they  are  apt  to 
run  at  tame  beafts. 

FALSE  QUARTER  in  a Horse,  Is  a 
cleft,  crack,  or  chine,  fometimes  on  the  out- 
fide,  but  for  the  moft  part  on  the  infide  of  his 
hoof,  being  an  unfound  quarter,  appearing  like 
a piece  put  in,  and  not  at  all  entire  ; it  is  at- 
tended with  a violent  pain  and  opening  as  the 
horfe  fets  his  foot  to  the  ground. 

This  diftemper,  as  to  the  inward  caufe.  Is 
the  effect  of  a dry  brittle  hoof,  and  narrow 
heels ; it  comes  by  ill  fhoeing  and  paring,  or 
eife  by  gravelling,  or  a prick  with  a nail  or 
ftub,  which  will  occafion  halting,  and  waterifh 
blood  will  iffue  out  of  the  cleft. 

The  cure ; Cut  away  the  old  corrupt  hoof, 
and  having  the  whites  of  nine  eggs,  powder 
of  incenfe,  unflaked  lime,  maftic,  verdegrife, 
and  fait,  of  each  four  ounces,  mix  them  to- 
gether, and  dip  into  them  as  much  hards  as 
will  cover  the  whole  hoof,  and  apply  them  to 
the  forrence,  and  lay  fwine’s  greafe  all  about 
it  the  thicknefs  of  an  inch  or  more ; do  this 
likewife  underneath,  and  tie  on  all  fo  fafl  as 
that  it  may  not  be  flirred  for  a whole  fortnight 
at  leaft,  then  renew  the  fame  application,  and 
the  horfe  will  require  no  other  dreffing  to  com- 
pleat  the  cure. 

FAR,  an  appellation  given  to  any  part  of  a 
horfe’s  right  fide;  thus  the  far  foot,  the  far 
fhoulder,  &c.  is  the  fame  with  the  right  foot, 
the  right  flaoulder,  &c. 

FARCIN,  n A creeping  ulcer,  and  the 

FARCY,  [ mofi;  loathfome,ftinking,  and 

FASHION.  J filthy  difeafe,  that  a horfe 
can  be  affedted  with  ; proceeding  from  corrupt 
blood,  engendered  in  the  body  by  over  heats 
and  colds,  which,  by  fpreading  and  dilating 
themfelves,  will  at  laft  over-run  the  whole  body 


of  the  horfe ; but  it  commonly  arifes  in  ^ vein, 
or  near  fome  mafter  vein  that  feeds  and  nou- 
rifhes  the  difeafe. 

This  diftemper  is  fometimes  occafioned  by 
fpur  galling  with  rufty  fpurs,  fnaffle-bitt,  or 
the  bite  of  another  horfe  infedled  Vv'ith  the 
fame  difeafe  ; or  if  it  be  in  the  leg,  it  may 
come  by  one  leg’s  interfering  with  the  other, 


In  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe  a few  fmall 
knobs,  or  tumours,  are  found  on  the  veins. 
They  refemble  grapes,  and  are  painful  to  the 
touch,  fo  that  the  creature  will  fhew  evident- 
marks  of  its  uneafinefs  on  their  being  prefted 
with  the  finger.  They  are  at  firft  very  hard 
like  unripe  grapes,  but  in  a very  little  time 
become  foft  blifters,  which  break  and  dlfcharcre 
a bloody  matter,  and  become  very  foul  and 
untoward  ulcers.  This  difeafe  appears  in  dif- 
ferent places  in  different  creatures.  Some  ftiew 
it  firft  on  the  head,  fome  on  the  external  ju- 
gular vein,  fome  on  the  plate  vein,  extending 
from  thence  downwards  on  the  infide  of  the 
fore  leg  towards  the  knee,  or  upwards  towards 
the  brifket ; in  fome  it  appears  firft  about  the 
pafterns,  on  the  fides  of  the  large  veins  of  the 
infide  of  the  thigh,  extended  towards  the 
groin  ; and  in  others  on  the  flanks,  fpreading 
by  degrees  towards  the  lower  belly. 


The  Method  of  Cure. 


When  the  farcy  attacks  only  one  part  of  a 
horfe,  and  where  the  blood  veffels  are.  fmall, 
it  may  be  eafily  cured  ; but  when  the  plate 
vein  is  affedted,  and  turns  chorded,  and  efpe- 
cially  when  the  curial  veins  within  fide  of  the 
thigh  are  in  that  condition,  the  cure  becomes 
very  difficult,  and  the  creature  is  rarely  fit  for 
any  thing  after  it,  but  the  meaneft  drudgery. 
Thofe  therefore  who  depend  upon  fpme  parti- 
cular medicine,  and  flatter  themfelves, with  be- 
ing able  to  cure  with  It  every  fpecies  of  the 
farcy,  v/ill  find  themfelves  wretchedly  mif« 
taken  ; various  medicines  are  neceffary,  ac- 
cording as  the  difeafe  is  fuperficial  or  invete- 
rate : the  former  is  eafily  cured,  nay  fometimes 
moderate  exercife  alone  will  be  fufficient ; but 
the  latter  requires  knowledge  and.  experience, 
and  fometimes  baffles  the  moft  fkilful,  and  de- 
fies the  whole  power  of  medicine.  Copious 
. bleedings 
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bleedings  are  abfolutel)'^  neceflaryj  cfpecially  if 
the  creature  be  fat  and  full  of  blood.  This 
evacuation  always  checks  the  progrefs  of  a farcy 
in  its  beginning  ; but  the  good  efFedls  of  it 
vanilh  too  foon,  efpecially  if  the  horfe  be  too 
low  in  flefli.  After  bleeding  mix  four  ounces 
of  cream  of  tartar,  with  a fuffreient  quantity  of 
lenitive  eledluary,  to  make  it  into  balls,  and 
give  the  dofe  every  other  day  for  a week  ; and 
at  the  fame  time  give  him  three  ounces  of 
nitre  every  day  in  his  water.  While  tliefe 
medicines  are  git'^n  inwardly  to  remove  the 
caufe,  let  the  tumours  be  rubbed  twice  a day 
with  the  following  ointment  : Take  of  oint- 
ment of  elder,  four  ounces ; of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, two  ounces ; of  fugar  of  lead,  half  an 
ounce ; of  white  vitriol  powdered,  two  drachms: 
mix  the  whole  well  together  in  a glafs  mortar, 
and  keep  it  for  ufe. 

If  the  tumours  break  and  run  a thick  well 
cllgefted  matter,  it  is  a fign  that  the  difeafe  is 
conquered,  and  the  creature  will  foon  be  well; 
but  it  will  be  neceffary  to  give  him  two  ounces 
of  the  liver  of  antimony  every  day  for  a fort- 
night,  and  two  ounces  every  other  day  for  a 
fortnight  longer.  This  method  will  never  fail 
in  a farcy  where  the  fmall  veins  only  are  af- 
fected ; and  a fmall  time  will  compleat  the 
cure. 

But  when  the  farcy  affects  the  large  blood 
velfels,  the  cure  will  be  far  more  difficult. 
When  the  plate  or  crurial  veins  are  chorded, 
lofe  no  time,  but  bleed  immediately  on  the 
oppofite  fide,  and  apply  to  the  diltempered 
vein  the  following  medicine  : Take  of  the  oil 
of  turpentine  fix  ounces,  put  it  into  a pint 
bottle,  and  drop  into  it  by  degrees  three  ounces 
of  oil  of  vitriol  ; be  careful  in  mixing  thefe 
ingredients,  for  otherwife  the  bottle  will  burfi: ; 
when  therefore  you  have  dropped  in  a few 
drops  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  into  the  bottle,  let 
the  mixture  reft  till  it  has  done  fmoaking,  and 
then  drop  in  more,  proceeding  m this  manner 
till  the  whole  is  mixed. 

If  the  farcy  be  fituated  in  the  loofe  and 
flefhy  parts,  as  thofe  of  the  flanks  or  belly,  the 
mixture  Ihould  confift:  of  equal  parts  of  oil  of 
turpentine  and  oil  of  vitriol ; but  when  the 
feat  of  the  difeafe  is  in  the  parts  lefs  flefhy, 
the  proportions  above  are  beft  adapted  to  per- 
form the  cure.  The  medicines  muft  bC  ufed 


in  the  following  manner ; Take  a woolIeU’ 
cloth,  and  with  it  rub  the  parts  affecled,  and 
then  apply  fome  of  the  compound  oil  to  every 
bud  and  tumour  ; continue  this  method  twdee 
a day.  At  the  fame  time  give  cooling  phyfic 
every  other  day ; tlie  balls  and  nitrous  draughts^ 
mentioned  above  will  anfwer  the  intention.  By 
this  treatment  the  tumours  will  dig^eft  and 
chords  diifolve : but  it  will  be-  neceflary  to 
give  the  liver  of  antimony  to<  compleat  the 
cure  and  prevent  the  relapfe  ; and  alfo  drefs 
the  fores  when  well  digefted  with*  a mixture 
of  bees-wax  and  oil>  which  will  heal  them^. 
and  fmooth  the  fkin. 

Sometimes  the  difeafe  will  not  eafily  yield' 
to  this  treatment,  erpecially  when  fituated  near 
the  flanks  and  lower  belly.  In  this  cafe  it  will 
be  neceflary  to- bathe  the  parts  with  the  above 
compound  oil  as  far  as- the  centre  of  the  belly, 
and  at  die  fame  time  give  a courfe  of  antimo- 
nlal  medicines.  The  following  compofition  is 
reckoned  ftronger  than  that  given  above,  and 
on  that  account  is  often  uled  where  the  dif- 
eafe  is  obftinate  : Take  of  fpirits  of  wine  foui- 
ounees  ; of  the  oil  of  vitriol  and  turpentine,  of 
each  two  ounces ; and  of  verjuice  fix  ounces 
mix  the  whole  with  the  caution  above  diredfed.. 

When  the  before  method  fails>  and  the  dif- 
temper  becomes  inveterate,  die  following  me- 
dicine is-  recommended  by  an  eminent  prac- 
tioner  : Take  of  linfeed  oil  half  a pint;  of 
the  oils  of  turpentine  and  petre,  of  each' three 
ounces  ;•  of  the  tindlure  of  euphorbium-  and' 
hellebore,  of  each  two  drachms ; of  oil  of  bays, 
two  ounces ; of  oil  of  origanum  and  double 
aquafortis,  of  each  half  an  ounce  : mix  the 
whole  together  with  great  caution,  and  when 
the  ebullition  is  over,  add  two  ounees  of  Bar- 
badoes  tar. 

This  medicine  muft  be  rubbed  on  the  tu- 
mours and  chorded  veins  once  in  two  or  three 
days  ; obferving,  that  if  the  mouths  of  the 
ulcers  are  choaked  up,  or  the  Ikin  fo  thick 
over  them  as  to  confine  the  matter,  to  open 
a paflage  with  a fmall  hot  iron,  and  deftroy 
with  vitriol  the  proud  flelh,  after  which  it  may 
be  kept  down  by  touching  it  occafionally  with 
oil  of  vitriol,  aquafortis,  or  butter  of  anti- 
mony. 

Thefe  are  the  beft  methods  for  curing  the 
farcy ; a difeafe  which  has  baffled  the  attempts 
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©f-the  moft  fkillful,  and  deflroyed  many  an 
tifeful  creature.  Some  of  our  farriers  give  the 
moft  draftic  and  dangerous  medicines,  and 
^ven  put  corrofive  fublimate  or  arfenic  into 
the  buds,  after  opening  them.  But  -this  is  a 
very  bad  pra«9:ice,  and  often  abfolutely  kills 
the  creature  it  was  intended  to  cure.;  for  if  a 
fmall  quantity  of  it  gets  into  the  blood,  death 
is  the  inevitable  confequence. 

Bleed,  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the 
horfe,  and  the  apparent  violence  of  the  inflam- 
mation, though  if  he  is  poor,  this  evacuation 
will  rather  injure  than  relieve,  and  is  never 
ufeful  after  the  firll-onfet  of  the  dlfeafe. 

Diftblve  four  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar,  in 
a pint  of  water,  by  boiling  them  a few 
minutes ; and  whilft  hot,  pour  off  the  clear 
liquor  upon  half  an  ounce  of  fenna  leaves;  let 
them  ftand  until  they  are  cold ; then  give  the 
ftrained,  liquor  in  one  dofe,  and  repeat  it  every 
fecond  morning,  for  a week,  or  until  it  be- 
gins to  pui  ge. 

The  belly  being  rendered  foluble  by  the 
above,  give  the  horfe  half  an  ounce  of  nitre 
every  day,  for  three  or  four  weeks,  either 
mixed  in  a mafli  of  bran,  or  diiiblved  in  his 
drink,  as  he  will  belt  take  it. 

Night  and  morning  rub  the  following  repel- 
lent ointment  well  into  the  knobs. 

Repellent  Ointment. 

Take  white  vitriol,  two  drachms;  fugar  of 
lead,  half  an  ounce;  oil  of  turpentine,  two 
ounces : green  ointment  of  elder,  four  ounces  ; 
mix  them  well  together. 

By  this  means  the  knobs  are  ufually  dif- 
perfed  : but  fometimes  they  break  and  run ; 
and  if  the  matter  is  of  a good  confiftence,  and 
there  is  a difpofition  to  heal,  lay  afide  the 
above  repellent  ointment,  and  drefs  with  the 
digeftive  ointment,  fpread  on  tow,  and  fecured 
in  the  beft  manner  that  the  part  will  admit. 

If  any  little  lumps  remain,  without  hair, 
give  two  ounces  of  the  liver  of  antimony  in 
his  corn  every  day,  for  a fortnight;  then  one 
ounce  every  day  for  another  fortnight.  In- 
ftances  are  very  rare  where  the  procedure 
fails  to  remove  this  degi;ree  of  the  difeafe. 

In  the  fecond  degree,  the  larger  veflels  are 
enlarged  and  knotted  ; the  feet,  the  pafterns, 


and  the  flanks  are  affected : in  this  cafe, 
greater  difficulty  attends;  but  if  you  begin 
early  with  it,  the  cure  is  more  eafy  and 
certain. 

In  this,  as  in  the  former  degree,  begin  with 
bleeding,  according  to  the  horfe’s  ftrength  ; 
or,  as  before  obferved,  bleeding  muft  be  omit- 
ted if  the  horfe  is  poor;  due  care  being  taken, 
as  above  diredled,  to  render  the  bowels  lax. 
Let  the  knobs  be  rubbed  well  with  the  follow- 
ing liniment. 

Liniment  for  the  Farcy. 

Take  oil  of  turpentine,  fix  ounces ; drop 
into  it,  by  a little  at  a time,  three  ounces  of 
the  oil  of  vitriol ; the  oil  of  vitriol  will  make 
the  oil  of  turpentine  very  hot ; for  which  reafon 
the  oil  of  vitriol  fliould  be  added  by  very  fmall 
quantities  at  a time,  and  a Ihort  fpace  fhould 
be  allowed  betwixt  one  pouring  of  the  oil  and 
another.  When  the  whole  is  mixed,  let  the 
mixture  ftand  to  be  cold  before  it  is  ufed. 

This  mixture  may  be  made  with  equal 
parts  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  and  the  oil  of 
vitriol  when  it  is  to  be  applied  to  the  loofe 
flefhy  parts,  as  the  flanks  or  the  belly. 

Wherever  there  is  any  fvvelling  or  knobs, 
rub  them  rather  gently  with  a woollen  cloth  ; 
and  then  with  a feather,  or  other  convenient 
means,  rub  in  fome  of  the  above  liniment,  and 
repeat  it  twice  a day. 

After  the  bowels  are  made  fokible,  beg-ln 
with  the  ufe  of  the  nitre,  as  above  diredfed, 
continue  the  liniment  and  the  nitre  until  the 
knobs  digeft,  and  are  nearly  diftblved  : and 
when  the  matter  appears  kindly,  and  the  edges 
of  the  ulcers  are  free  from  all  callofity,  lay 
afide  the  nitre,  and  give  the  antimony  as  be- 
fore diredled.  When  the  ulcers  feem  dif- 
pofed  to  heal,  apply  the  digeftive  ointment  in- 
ftead  of  the  liniment. 

Sometimes  fpurring  on  the  fide  of  the  bell}'', 
or  on  the  flanks,  is  the  caufe  of  this  difeafe 
there.  To  diftinguifh  a few-  knots  of  the 
farcy  kind,  from  knots  produced  on  the  veins 
from  any  other  caufe,  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  thofe  of  the  farcy  kind  are  painful  and 
fmarting;  the  hair  ftands  up  like  a little  tuft 
on  the  knots;  and  if  they  difeharge  any  matter 
it  is  of  a greafy,  and  yet  vifeid  quality.  To 
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remedy  thefe,  if  you  perceive  them  early, 
before  any  increafe  is  made,  apply  a poultice 
of  bran  and  vinegar,  or  verjuice,  and  renew  it 
once  every  day : if  proud  flefli  arifes,  touch 
it  with  the  oil  of  vitriol,  or  other  cauftic,  juft 
before  each  poultice  is  applied.  In  this  cafe 
the  difeafe  being  local,  externals  are  all  that 
are  needful ; but  if  the  knots  fpread,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a habit  or  conftitution  favouring 
their  increafe,  rub  them  with  the  above  lini- 
ment, until  the  matter  is  of  a good  quality, 
and  the  ulcers  feem  to  heal ; then  bathe  them 
with  either  of  the  following  mixtures,  and 
give  an  ounce  of  the  faffron  of  antimony  in 
) the  corn  twice  a day. 

Difcutient  Mixtures  for  the  Farcy  Knots, 

Take  redlified  fpirits  of  wine,  four  ounces; 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  of  each 
two  ounces ; verjuice,  or  ftiarp  vinegar,  fix 
ounces.  Or, 

Take  white  vitriol,  one  ounce  ; diflblve  it  in 
four  ounces  of  water  ; add  to  this,  four  ounces 
of  fpirit  of  wine,  in  which,  half  an  ounce  of 
camphor  is  firft  dififolved;  and  fix  ounces  of 
verjuice,  or  fharp  vinegar. 

In  the  third  and  worft  ftate,  which  is  when 
either  of  the  other  degrees,  through  neglecft, 
or  other  caufes,  become  inveterate;  or,  where 
at  the  firft  the  difeafe  appears  at  one  fide  of 
the  body,  and  foon  fpreads  upon  the  other; 
in  this  advanced  ftate  of  the  difeafe,  the  colour 
and  other  qualities  of  the  knots  and  of  the 
fores  fhould  be  attended  to,  for  fometimes 
they  appear  yellowifti,  are  hardifh  or  fcirrhous 
about  the  edges,  which  proceeds  often  from 
the  liver;  in  fuch  cafe  the  difeafe  in  the  liver 
muft  be  attended  to,  or  the  cure  will  be  fru- 
ftrated.  In  cafe  of  this  yellowifti  hue,  give 
the  following : 

Take  one  handful  of  the  root  of  fharp- 
pointed  dock,  fliced  ; one  ounce  of  monk’s 
rhubarb;  of  madder,  turmeric,  and  liquorice 
roots,  of  each  half  an  ounce ; boil  them  in 
three  pints  of  water  to  two  pints;  then  lo  the 
ftrained  liquor,  while  warm,  add  two  drachms 
of  faffron,  and  one  ounce  of  caftile-foap  : give 
half  of  this  at  night,  and  the  other  half  in 
the  morning,  until  the  yellownefs'in  the  knots 
begin  to  wear  off. 


If  the  knots  look  blackifti,  a mortlficatiorr 
is  threatened ; and  the  bark  muft  be  given> 
freely  in  forge-water. 

If  the  means  recommended  in  the  fecond’ 
ftate  have  been  ufed  without  the  defired 
efficacy,  rub  the  knots,  wherever  there  is  any 
fwelling,  with  the  milder  blue  ointment,  to- 
difperfe  them  ; but  if  they  are  already  burft, . 
drefs  the  ulcers  with  the  following ; 

Take  quickfilver  and  Venice-turpentine,  of 
each  one  ounce  ; mix  well  by  rubbing  them  to- 
gether until  the  quickfilver  difappears.  If  the 
knots  burft,  and  proud  flefli  fills  up  their  ori-  - 
fices,  deftroy  it  with  a little  oil  of  vitriol ; or,, 
if  the  hardnefs  of  the  Ikin  hinders  the  matter 
from  being  difeharged,  open  it  with  a fmall 
cautery,  then  drefs  them  wdth  quickfilver  and? 
turpentine  above-mentioned. 

Mercurial  Alterative  Balls, 

Take  quickfilver,  two  ounces;  divide  it 
well  with  one  ounce  of  Venice-turpentine; 
then  add  to  it  of  diapente  and  gum  guaiacum, 
of  each  two  dunces ; honey,  enough  tp  make 
it  into  eight  balls,  one  of  which  may  be  given 
every  fecond  or  third  morning.  Or, 

Take  antimony,  half  a pound;  quickfilver, 
four  ounces  ; flour  of  brimftone,  two  ounces 
gum  guaiacum,  zedoary,  and  galangal  roots, 
of  each  two  ounces ; carroway  or  coriander 
feeds,  four  ounces ; make  them  into  a pafte 
with  honey,  and  give  three  or  four  ounces 
every  day. 

I fome  cafes  crude  antimony  given  to  the 
quantity  of  two  ounces,  every  day  with  the  corn, 
is  very  effldfual : but  after  each  fuch  dofe  the 
horfe  fhould  be  gently  exercifed  an  hour  or 
more.  In  all  difeafes,  indeed,  when  a courfe 
of  antimony  is  in  ufe,  the  exercife  fhould  be 
daily,  but  moderate  ; and  it  is  of  fome  import- 
ance that  the  feeding  be'  very  good  of  its 
kind ; it  fhould  be  nourifliing  and  cordial, 
given  in  fmall  quantities,  and  proportionably 
the  oftener.  Antimony  frequently  purges 
when  given  in  large  dofes ; this  is  prevented 
when  given  in  fmall  ones,  and  gradually  in- 
creafing  them ; though  fometimes  a gentle 
aftringent  is  required  to  be  joined. 

But  above  all  other  means,  giving  mercu- 
rials as  alteratives,  promife  and  indeed  pro- 
duces 
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duces  good  efFedts.  Repeated  fuccefs  hath 
attended  the  following,  in  the  word:  cafes. 

Take  turbith-mineral,  twenty  or  thirty 
■grains ; Venice-foap,  an  ounce ; make  them 
into  a ball  to  be  given  every  other  night  for  a 
fortnight  : then  reft  a week,  and  proceed  again 
in  the  fame  manner  : if  it  fickens  or  gripes  the 
horfe,  or  if  it  runs  oft' by  ftool,  add  to  the  ball 
two  drachms  of  philonum,  or  five  grains  of 
opium.  If  it  falivates,  defift  immediately, 
and  give  a purge,  and  repeat  it  in  feven  or 
eight  days  after : when  all  appearance  of  the 
mouth  being  aft'efted  is  gone,  begin  again 
with  the  turbith  in  leftTer  dofes,  and  repeat 
them  juft  fo  as  to  prevent  its  falivating. 

It  ihould  not  be  forgot,  that  horfes  falivate 
more  eafily  than  men ; probably  by  reafon  of 
the  more  open  texture  of  their  falivary  glands : 
and  perhaps,  in  part,  by  the  horizontal  pofition 
of  their  guts  retarding  their  paflTage  of  the  mer- 
cury longer  than  it  is  in  men  : however,  be 
this  as  it  will,  we  muft  attend  to  the  firft  ap- 
pearance of  falivation,  and  check  it  with  all 
poflible  fpeed,  otherwife  the  horfe  will  be 
fuffocated  in  a few  days.  A moderate  degree 
of  falivation  cannot  be  kept  up  in  a horfe,  fo  if 
not  early  checked  the  veffels  will  prefently  be 
fo  turgid,  as  to  prove  deftrutfive. 

During  the  courfe,  be  very,  careful  to  keep 
him  from  cold  : if  he  is  a ftrong,  frefti  .horfe, 
he  may  loofe  three  or, four  pounds  of  blood 
once  or  twice  on  the  day  that  the  turbith  is 
omitted;  walk  him  out  half  an  hour  or  more, 
when  the  weather  will  permit;  but  when  he 
comes  in  he  muft  be  well  curried.  If  his  mouth 
is  tender,  feed  him  with  boiled  oats,  or  boiled 
barley,  or  fcalded  bran. 

After  the  ufe  of  the  turbith  is  ended,  he 
may  have  a quart  of  hemp-feed  every  day 
with  his  corn.  Lime-water,  with  the  water 
which  is  given  him  to  drink  ; at  the  firft 
mix  them  in  equal  parts,  afterwards  more 
and  more  of  the  lime-water  until  he  will  drink 
it  alone. 

The  blue  ointment,  recommended  above, 
and  in  various  other  parts  of  this  W'ork,  is 
made  as  follows ; alfo  the  ftronger  fort. 

Milder  Blue  Ointment, 

Take  of  dried  hog’s  lard,  four  pounds ; 


of  quickfilver,  one  pound ; of  Venice  turpen- 
tine, two  ounces.  Rub  the  quickfilver  with 
the  turpentine  till  the  quickfilver  difappears, 
then  add  the  lard,  and  mix  them  well  to- 
gether. 

Stronger  Blue  Ointment. 

Take  of  dried  hog’s  lard,  two  pounds  ; 
of  quickfilver,  one  pound;  of  Venice  turpen- 
tine, two  ounces  ; mix  them  as  directed  for 
the  milder  blue  ointment. 

The  ingenious  Dr.  Bracken  recommends  the 
mercurial  ointment,  for  rubbing  the  chords 
and  tumors  before  they  break,  in  order  to 
difperfe  them ; and  when  they  are  broke,  to 
drefs  the  fores  with  a mixture  compofed  of 
equal  parts  of  Venice  turpentine  and  quickfilver. 
If  by  this  means  the  mouth  becomes  fore,  a 
gentle  purge  ftiould  be  given  to  prevent  a fa- 
livation. This  is  doLibtlefs  a very  good  me- 
thod, and  if  care  be  not  wanting,  will  often 
prove  effedtual. 

He  alfo  recommends  the  following  altera- 
tive ball ; take  of  butter  of  antimony  and  be- 
zoar  mineral,  of  each  one  ounce;  beat  them 
up  with  half  an  ounce  of  cordial  ball,  and 
give  the  bignefs  of  a walnut,  or  three  quar- 
ters of  an  ounce  every  day  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  falling  two  or  three  hours  after, 
WATER-FARCIN.  This  difeafe  has  no 
refemblance  to  a true  farcy,  it  is.  really  a 
dropfy,  and  is  of  two  kinds,  one  produced 
by  a feverilh  difpofition  terminating  on  the 
fkin,  as  often  happens  in  epidemical  colds  : 
the  other  a true  dropfy,  where  the  water  is 
not  confined  to  the  belly  and  limbs,  but  is 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  where 
a great  number  of  foft  fwellings  appear,  which 
yield  to  the  prefl'ure  of  the  finger.  The  laft 
generally  proceeds  from  foul  feeding,  or  from 
the  latter  grafs  or  fogs,  which  generally  rifes 
in  great  plenty  mornings  and  evenings  at  the 
autumnal  feafons,  and  greatly  injure  the  health 
of  fuch  horfes  as  continue  abroad.  Nor  is 
this  all,  the  cold  rains  common  at  the  fame 
time  increafe  the  evil,  and  render  the  blood 
fluggifh  and  vifcid. 

1 he  firft  fpecies  may  be  relieved  by  flight 
fcarifications  in  the  infideof  the  leg  and  thigh, 
with  a fharp  penknife;  but  in  the  other  fpe- 
y cies. 
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cles,  we  muft  endeavour  to  dlfcbarge  the 
w'ater,  recover  the  crafis  of  the  blood,  and 
brace  up  the  relaxed  fibres  of  the  whole  body. 
In  order  to  this  a purge  muft  be  given  every 
week  or  ten  days ; and  immediately  after  the 
firft,  the  following  balls ; take  of  nitre,  two 
ounces ; of  quills  powdered,  half  an  ounce  ; 
of  camphor,  one  drachm  ; and  of  honey  a 
quantity  fufficient  to  make  the  whole  into  a 
ball. 

Let  one  of  thefe  balls  be  given  every  day; 
and  to  render  it  more  eftediual,  let  it  be  walked 
down  with  a horn  or  two  of  the  following 
drink:  take  of  black  hellebore  frefh  gather- 
ed, two  pounds;  wafln,  bruife,  and  boil  it  in 
fix  quarts  of  water,  till  two  quarts  are  wafted  : 
ftrain  off  the  liquor,  and  pour  on  the  remain- 
ing hellebore  two  quarts  of  white  wine,  place 
it  in  a gentle  heat,  and  let  it  infufe  forty- 
eight  hours ; ftrain  it  off,  and  mix  both  to  • 
gether,  and  give  the  horfe  an  hornful  or  two 
after  each  ball.  Or, 

When  the  horfe  has  been  treated  in  this 
manner  a fufficient  time,  that  is,  till  the  wa- 
ter is  evacuated,  and  he  begins  to  recover, 
give  him  a pint  of  the  following  infufion 
every  night  and  morning,  for  a fortnight, 
falling  two  hours  after  it ; take  of  gentian 
roots  and  zedoary,  of  each  four  ounces ; of 
camomile  flowers,  and  the  tops  of  centaury, 
of  each  two  handfuls  ; of  Jefuids  bark  pow- 
dered, two  ounces ; of  juniper  berries,  four 
ounces  ; of  filings  of  iron,  half  a pound  ; in- 
fufe the  whole  in  two  gallons  of  ale  for  a 
week,  fhaking  the  veffel  often. 

FARRIER.  One  whofe  employment  is 
to  flioe  horfes,  and  cure  them  when  difeafed 
or  lame. 

farrier’s  Pouch.  A leather  bag  in 
which  they  carry  nippers,  drivers,  flioes  for 
all  fizes  of  feet,  good  fharp  nails,  and  all 
that  is  proper  for  new  Ihoeing  a horfe  that  has 
loft  his  fhoe  upon  the  road. 

If  you  have  no  farrier  with  yon,  you  muft 
always  in  your  equipage  have  a farrier’s  pouch 
well  provided,  and  a groom  that  knows  how 
to  drive  nails. 

FATTENING  of  Horses;  there  are  a 
multitude  of  things  preferibed  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  of  which  thefe  that  follow  have,  by  ex- 
perience, been  found  to  be  the  beft. 

I 


1.  Take  elecampane,  cummin-feed,  tame 
rifks,  anife-feeds,  of  each  two  ounces,  and  a 
handful  of  groundfel ; boil  all  thefe  very  well 
with  three  heads  of  garlic,  cleanfed  and 
ftamped,  in  a gallon  of  ftrong  ale  : ftrain  the 
liquor  well,  and  give  the  horfe  a quart  of  it 
lukewarm  in  a morning,  and  fet  him  up  hot. 

Do  this  for  four  or  five  mornings,  and  after- 
wards turn  him  to  grafs,  if  the  weather  per- 
mits, but  if  it  does  not  keep  him  in  the  houfe; 
and  befides  the  aforefaid  drink,  take  the  fine 
powder  of  elecampane,  and  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  cummin-feeds  powdered,  and  every 
time  you  give  him  provender,  fprinkle  half 
an  ounce  of  this  powder  by  little  and  little 
therein,  for  fear  he  fhould  naufeate  it,  until 
it  be  quite  eaten  up. 

2.  Put  two  fpoonfuls  of  diapente  in  a pint  j 

of  fweet  wine,  brew  them  together,  and  give  ; 
it  the  horfe  for  three  mornings ; for  that  will  ■ 
take  away  all  infections  and  ficknefs  from  the  ! 
inward  parts : then  feed  him  with  provender,  I 
at  leaft  three  times  a day,  viz.  after  his  water  { 

in  the  morning,  after  his  water  in  the  evening,  ' 

and  at  nine  o’clock  at  night.  And  if  you 
perceive  that  he  does  not  eat  his  provender  | 
w'ell,  then  change  it  to  another,  and  let  him  i 
have  moft  of  that  food  he  loves  beft. 

3.  Let  the  horfe  blood ; then  put  half  a | 

bufliel  of  coarfe  barley-meal  into  a pail  full  i 
of  water,  ftirring  it  about  for  a considerable 
time,  then  let  it  ftand  till  it  finks  to  the  bot- 
tom ; pour  off  the  water  into  another  pail  for 
the  horfe’s  ordinary  drink,  and  make  him 
eat  the  meat  that  remains  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pail  three  times  a day,  morning,  noon,  • 

and  night ; but  if  he  refufes,  or  feems  unwil-  j 

ling  to  eat  the  meal  alone,  mix  it  with  a little 
bran ; the  next  day  ieffen  the  quantity  of 
bran,  and  at  laft  give  him  none  at  all,  for  it  1 
ferves  only  to  accuftom  him  to  eat  the  meal  : ! 

or  you  may  mix  a fmall  quantity  of  oats  i 
with  the  meal;  and  diminifh  it  by  degrees  I 
as  before. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  barley  muft  i 
be  ground  every  day  as  you  ufe  it,  for  it 
quickly  grows  four,  after  which  the  horfe  will 
not  tafte  it.  i 

There  are  many  horfes  which  cannot  be  I 
fattened,  by  keeping  them  to  this  diet  for  the  J 
fpace  of  twenty  days. 
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Barley  ground  after  this  manner,  purges 
the  horfe  and  cools  his  inward  parts ; but 
the  greateft  efficacy  lies  in  the  water,  which  is 
impregnated  with  the  moft  nourifliing  fubltance 
of  the  meal. 

When  you  perceive  your  horfe  to  thrive 
and  grow  lufty,  you  may  take  him  off  from 
his  diet  by  degrees,  giving  him  at  firft,  oats 
once,  and  barley-meal  twice  a day;  then 
oats  twice,  and  the  meal  once,  till  the  horfe 
is  perfectly  weaned. 

In  the  mean  time  you  may  give  him  hay, 
and  good  ftraw  alfo  if  you  pleafe,  but  you 
mull  not  ride  him,  only  walk  him  foftly  about 
half  an  hour  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

After  the  horfe  has  eaten  barley-meal  eight 
days,  give  him  the  following  purgative,  if 
you  find  he  Hands  in  need  of  it;  take  an 
ounce  of  the  finefl  aloes,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  agaric,  and  roots  of  flower-de-lis,  and  of 
Florence,  of  each  an  ounce  ; pound  all  thefe 
three  to  powder,  and  mingle  them  with  a 
quart  of  milk,  warm  as  it  comes  from  the 
cow,  if  it  can  conveniently  be  had,  and 
keep  the  horfe  bridled  fix  hours  before,  and 
fix  hours  after  the  taking  of  it,  without  dif- 
continuing  his  ufual  diet. 

This  purgation  will  operate  effedfually,  the 
humours  being  already  prepared,  and  the 
body  moiftened,  will  not  occafion  any  dif- 
order  or  heat,  and  the  horfe  will  vifibly  mend. 

After  the  operation  of  the  purgative  is 
quite  ceafed,  the  horfe  muff  be  kept  eight 
days  at  diet  as  before. 

If  horfes  of  value,  that  are  full  of  mettle, 
and  of  a hot  and  dry  conflitution,  were  to 
be  kept  to  this  diet  for  a convenient  fpace  of 
time,  once  a year,  it  would  infallibly  preferve 
them  from  feveral  diftempers;  and  it  is  efpe- 
oially  ufeful  at  the  end  of  a campaign,  or 
after  a long  journey. 

If  your  horfe  lofes  his  appetite,  (as  it  often 
happens)  when  he  begins  to  eat,  you  may 
tie  a chewing-ball  to  his  bitt,  renewing  it  fo 
often  till  he  begins  to  feed  heartily  on  the  bar- 
ley ; for  thofe  balls  not  only  reftore  loft  ap- 
petite, but  purify  the  blood,  prevent  difeafes, 
and  contribute  to  the  fattening  of  the  horfe. 

FAULT.  *9^^  Default. 

FAWN.  A buck  or  doe  of  the  firft  year. 
FEATHER  in  a Horse’s  Forehead, 


is  nothing  elfe  but  a turning  of  the  hair,  which 
in  fome  refembles  an  ear  of  barley,  and  in 
others  a kind  of  oylet-hole. 

When  it  reaches  a good  way  along  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck,  near  the  mane,  it  is 
a good  mark  ; and  if  it  be  on  each  fide  of  the 
neck,  the  mark  is  the  better. 

So  likewife  if  there  are  in  the  forehead  two 
or  three  of  thefe  oylets,  feparate  from  each 
other,  or  f^joined  that  they  form  a kind  of 
feather;  or  if  the  like  mark  is  upon  the  ply 
of  a horfe’s  hind  thigh,  and  upon  the  back 
part  of  it,  near  to  where  the  end  of  his  dock 
or  rump  reaches,  it  is  a very  good  mark. 

FEATHER  also  upon  a Horse,  is  a 
fort  of  natural  frizzling  of  the  hair,  which  in 
fome  places  rifes  above  the  lying  hair,  and 
there  calls  a figure  refembling  the  top  of  an 
ear  of  corn. 

There  are  feathers  in  feveral  places  of  a 
horfe’s  body,  and  particularly  between  the 
eyes. 

Many  believe,  that  when  the  feather  is  lower 
than  the  eyes,  it  is  a fign  of  a weak  fight ; but 
this  remark  is  not  certain. 

A Roman  feather,  is  a feather  upon  a horfe’s 
neck,  being  a row  of  hair  turned  back  and 
raifed,  which  forms  a mark  like  a back-fword 
near  the  mane. 

FEEDING  OF  Horses.  Horfes  are  as 
often  out  of  condition  (in  inferior  ftables) 
from  the  effedt  of  improper  food,  as  from 
natural  difeafes ; refpefting  the  moft  proper 
food  for  a horfe  in  health,  no  diverfity  of  opi- 
nions can  be  fupported  : experience  demon- 
ftrates,  to  an  indifputable  certainty,  the  ac- 
knowledged preference  of  fpring  grafs  in  the 
field  ; or  found  corn  and  beans,  fweet  hay, 
foft  water,  and  regular  feeds  in  the  ftable,  and 
as  regular  exercife,  if  a horfe  is  defired  or  ex- 
pedled  to  appear  in  good  condition. 

FEEDING  OF  Hounds.  A good  feeder 
is  an  effential  part  of  your  eftablilliment.  He 
ffiould  be  young  and  adtive,  and  not  afraid  of 
work ; he  ffiould  alfo  be  good-natured,  for 
the  fake  of  the  animals  entrufted  to  his  care. 
As  your  fport  depends  entirely  on  that  re- 
quifite  fenfe  of  fmelling,  fo  peculiar  to  the 
hounds,  care  muft  be  taken  to  preferve  it ; 
and  cleanlinefs  is  the  fureft  means.  The 
keeping  your  kennel  fweet  and  clean  is  very 
Y 2 necef- 
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neceflary,  and  the  moft  eflential  part  of  the 
bufinefs.  The  boiling  for  the  hounds,  mix- 
ing of  the  meat,  and  getting  it  ready  for 
them  at  proper  hours,  you  will  of  courfe  take 
proper  care  of.  You  mufl  not  let  the  dogs 
have  their  meat  too  hot ; it  Ihould  alfo  be 
mixed  up  as  thick  as  poffibie:  they  Ihould 
have  plenty  of  water,  and  there  fliould  be  a 
thorough  air  through  the  kennels,  to  alTift  in 
drying  them.  There  Ihould  be  always  two  to 
feed  hounds  properly  ; the  feeder,  and  the 
huntfman.  You  mull  endeavour  to  get  hounds 
•of  the  middle  hze,  as  they  are  taught  the 
beft.  Some  hounds  feed  better  than  others, 
therefore  it  requires  a nice  eye,  and  a great 
attention  to  keep  them  all  in  equal  flelh. 

FEEL.  To  feel  a horfe  in  the  hand,  is  to 
obferve  that  the  will  of  the  horfe  is  in  the 
hand ; that  he  taftes  the  bridle,  and  has  a good 
oppui  in  obeying  the  bitt. 

To  feed  a horfe  upon  the  haunches,  is  to 
obferve  that  he  plies  or  bends  them,  which 
is  contrary  to  leaning  or  throwing  upon  the 
ihoulders. 

N 

FELDFARES,  the  Manner  of  taking  them  by 
Water  Birdlime. 

Take  your  gun  about  Michaelmas^  or  when 
the  cold  weather  begins  to  come  in,  and  kill 
fome  feldfares,  then  take  one  or  two  of  them, 
and  faften  to  the  top  of  a tree,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  they  may  feem  to  be  alive. 
When  you  have  done  this,  prepare  two  or 
three  hundred  twigs,  take  a good  birehen 
bough,  and  therein  place  your  twigs,  having 
firfl;  cut  off  all  the  fmall  twigs,  fet  a feldfare 
upon  the  top  of  the  bough,  making  it  fafl, 
and  plant  this  bough  where  the  feldfares  re- 
fort in  a morning  to  feed^  for  they  keep  a 
conftant  place  to  feed  in,  till  there  is  no  more 
food  for  them  left. 

By  this  means  others  flying  near  will  quickly 
efpy  the  top  bird,  and  fly  in  whole  flocks,  or 
a great  number  to  him. 

FERME  A Ferme  ; a word  peculiar  to 
the  menage  fchools,  fignifying  in  the  fame 
place,  without  ftirring  or  parting. 

You  mufl;  ralfe  that  horitferme  a ferme.  This 
horfe  leaps  upon  firma  afrma,  and  works  well 
at  caprioles.. 
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FENCE  MONTH,  the  month  wheieln 
deer  begin  to  fawn,  during  which  it  is  un- 
lawful to  hunt  in  the  foreft.  It  begins  June 
the  19th,  and  continues  to  July  the  19th. 

Therearealfo  certain  fenceordefence  months, 
or  feafons  for  fiflt,  as-  well  as  wild  beafts,  as  ap- 
pears by  Weft.  2 G.  3.  in  thefe  words;  M 
zvaters  zjohere  falmon  are  taken,  ftoall  be  in  defence 
from  taking  any  falmons,  from  the  Nativity  of 
our  Lord,  unto  St.  Martin’s  day : Ukeivife  that 
young  falmons  pall  not  be  taken  or  deftroyed  by 
nets,  &c.  from  the  midji  of  April,  to  the  Nati- 
vity of  St.  John  Baptift. 

FERRET,  is  a creature  that  is  bred  na- 
turally in  England,  but  not  in  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Spain ; they  are  tamed  for  the  ufe 
of  thofe  who  keep  warrens,  and  others. 

The  body  of  this  animal  is  longer  than  is 
proportionable  : their  colour  is  variable,  fome- 
times  black  and  white  upon  the  belly;  but 
moft  commonly  of  a yellowifb  fandy  colour, 
like  wool  dyed  in  urine. 

The  head  is  fomething  like  that  of  a moufe, 
and  therefore  Into  what  hole  foever  fhe  can 
put  it,  all  the  body  will  eafily  follow  after. 

The  eyes  are  fmall,  but  fiery,  like  red  hot 
iron,  and  therefore  fhe  fees  moft  clearly  in 
the  dark. 

Her  voice  is  a whining  cry  without  chang- 
ing of  it : file  hath  only  two  teeth  in  her 
nether  chap,  ftanding  out,  and  not  joined 
and  growing  together. 

The  genital  of  the  male  is  of  a bony  fub- 
ftance,  and  therefore  it  always  ftandeth  ftiff, 
and  is  not  leflTer  at  one  time  than  another. 

The  pleafure  of  the  fenfe  of  copulation,  is 
not  in  the  genital  part  but  in  the  mufcles, 
tunicles,  and  nerves  wherein  the  faid  genital 
runs. 

When  they  are  in  copulation,  the  female 
lieth  dowm,  or  bendeth  her  knees,  and  con- 
tinually crieth  like  a cat,  either  becaufe  the 
male  claweth  her  with  his  nails,  or  by  reafon 
of  the  roughnefs  of  his  genital. 

The  ferret  ufually  brings  forth  feven  or 
eight  at  a time,  carrying  them  in  her  belly 
for  forty  days  : the  young  ones  are  blind  for 
thirty  days  after  they  are  littered,  and  they  may 
be  ufed  for  procreation,  as  their  dam  is,  within 
forty  days  after  they  can  fee. 

When  they  have  been  tamed,  they  are 
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Tiourifhed  with  milk  or  barley  bread,  and  they 
can  fall  a very  long  time. 

When  they  walk  they  contrad  their  long 
back,  and  make  it  Hand  upright  in  the  mid- 
dle round  like  a bowl : when  they  are  touch- 
ed, they  fmell  like  a martel,  and  they  deep 
very  much. 

I'he  ferret  Is  a bold  audacious  animal,  an 
enemy  to  all  others  but  his  own  kind  ; drink- 
ing and  fucking  in  the  blood  of  the  bead;  it 
biteth,  but  eateth  not  the  flefh. 

When  the  warrener  has  occafion  to  ufe  his 
ferret,  be  fird;  makes  a noife  in  the  warren 
to  frighten  the  conies,  who  are  abroad,  into 
their  burrows,  and  then  he  pitches  his  nets ; 
after  that  he  puts  the  ferret  into  the  earth, 
having  muzzled  her  mouth,  fo  that  fhe  may 
not  feize,  but  only  frighten,  the  conies  out 
of  their  burrows,  wdio  are  afterwards  driven 
by  the  dogs  into  the  nets  or  hays,  planted 
for  them. 

FETLOCK,  is  a tuft  of  hair  as  big  as  the 
hair  of  the  mane,  that  grows  behind  the  paf- 
tern  joint  of  many  horfes  ; horfes  of  low  lize 
have  fcarce  any  fuch  tuft. 

Some  coach- horfes  have  large  fetlocks ; 
•and  others  have  fo  much  hair  upon  theirs, 
that  if  the  coachman  does  not  take  care  to 
keep  them  clean  and  tight,  they  will  be  fub- 
jedf  to  the  watery  fores,  called  the  waters. 

FEVERS,  [in  Farriery.]  Horfes  are  very 
fubjedt  to  fevers,  from  a great  variety  of 
caufes,  and  care  Ihould  be  taken,  as  foon  as 
the  creature  is  feized,  to  attempt  the  cure. 

When  a horfe  is  feized  with  a fever,  he 
will  be  remarkably  reftlefs,  ranging  from  one 
end  of  the  rack  to  the  other ; his  flanks  work; 
his  eyes  appear  red  and  inflamed,  his  tongue 
parched  and  dry,  his  breath  hot,  and  of  a 
flrong  fmell ; he  is  often  fmelling  to  the 
ground,  lofes  his  appetite,  and  though  he 
will  take  the  hay  into  his  mouth,  does  not 
chew  it ; his  whole  body  is  hotter  than  ordi- 
nary, but  not  parched  : he  dungs  often,  little 
at  a time,  ufually  hard,  and  in  fmall  pieces. 
His  urine  is  high-coloured,  and  he  generally 
ftales  with  pain  and  difficulty ; he  is  always 
^craving  for  water,  and  drinks  often,  but  very 
‘little  at  a time ; and  his  pulfe  is  much  quicker 
chan  common. 

Whenever  a fever  is  perceived,  the  firfl; 


part  of  the  cure  is  bleeding,  and  the  quantity, 
if  the  horfe  is  ftrong,  and  in  good  condition, 
would  amount  to  two  or  three  quarts.  When 
this  has  been  done,  give  him  four  times  a 
day  a pint  of  the  following  infufion : take  of 
baum,  fage,  and  camomile  flowers,  of  each 
a handful ; of  liquorice  root  fliced  an  ounce  : 
and  of  nitre,  three  ounces ; pour  upon  thefe 
ingredients  two  quarts  of  boiling  water : and 
when  cool  ftrain  it  off ; fqueeze  into  it  the 
juice  of  three  lemons,  and  fweeten  it  with 
honev. 

The  horfe  fliould  eat  nothing  but  fcalded 
bran,  given  him  in  fmall  quantities ; but  if 
he  refufes  this,  let  him  have  dry  bran  fprink- 
led  with  water,  and  let  a little  hay  be  put 
into  his  rack,  as  a fmall  quantity  of  it  will  not 
be  prejudicial,  and  a horfe  will  often  eat  hay, 
when  he  will  not  touch  any  thing  elfe.  His 
water  fhould  be  a little  warm,  given  often, 
but  in  fmall  quantities ; and  his  clothing  mo- 
derate, too  much  heat  being  pernicious  in  a 
fever. 

This  method,  with  good  nnrfing,  wdll  often 
prove  fufficient  to  reftore  the  horfe  to  health  ; 
but  if  he  refufes  his  meat,  more  blood  fliould 
be  taken  from  him,  and  the  drink  conti- 
nued ; if  his  dung  be  hard  and  knotty,  the 
following  clyfter  fhould  be  given : take  of 
marfhrnallows,  two  handfuls;  of  camomile 
flowers,  one  handful ; and  of  fennel  feeds,  one 
ounce  : boil  the  whole  in  three  quarts  of  wa- 
ter, till  one  quart  is  wafted;  then  ftrain  oft‘ 
the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  four  ounces  of  trea- 
cle, and  a pint  of  common  oil. 

This  clyfter  fliould  be  given  every  other 
day  ; and  the  intermediate  day,  the  following 
fliould  be  given  : take  of  cream  of  tartar,  and 
of  Glauber’s  fairs,  of  each  four  ounces ; dif- 
folve  them  in  barley-water,  and  add  one  ounce 
of  linitive  eleftuary. 

By  purfuing  this  method,  the  horfe  will 
begin  to  recover,  and  he  will  relifli  his  hay, 
though  his  flanks  will  continue  to  heave  pret- 
ty much  for  a fortnight ; but  nothing  more 
will  be  requifite  to  compleat  the  cure,  than 
walking  him  abroad  in  the  air,  and  giving 
him  plenty  of  clean  litter  to  reft  on  in  the 
ftable. 

But  there  is  another  and  much  worfe  fort 
of  fevers  to  which  horfes  are  very  fubjed:, 
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and  wlilch  often  proves  fatal,  if  not  properly 
treated. 

The  fymptoms  of  this  diforder  are  a flow 
fever,  with  great  depreflion  ; he  is  fometimes 
inwardly  hot,  and  outwardly  cold ; and  at 
other  times  hot  all  over,  but  not  to  any  ex- 
treme. His  eyes  appear  moift  and  languid  ; 
Jhis  mouth  is  continually  moifl:,  fo  that  he  is 
not  defirous  of  drinking ; and  when  he  does  a 
very  little  fatisfies  him.  He  eats  very  little, 
and  even  then  moves  his  joints  in  a loofe,  fee- 
ble manner,  and  grates  his  teeth  very  dif- 
agreeably;  his  body  is  generally  open,  his 
dung  foft  and  moifl,  his  flaling  irregular, 
fometimes  making  little,  at  others  a large 
quantity  of  water,  which  is  of  a pale  colour, 
and  has  very  little  fediment. 

The  firfl;  relief  is  to  take  from  him  a mode- 
rate quantity  of  blood,  let  it  not  exceed  three 
pints,  but  repeat  the  operation  in  proportion 
to  his  ftrength,  fullnefs,  cough,  or  any  ten- 
dency to  inflammation ; after  which  the  nitre 
drink  already  defcribed,  may  be  given,  with 
the  addition  of  an  ounce  of  fnake-root,  three 
drachms  of  faffron,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
camphire  flrfl;  diflblved  in  a little  fpirit  of 
wine. 

The  diet  and  management  will  be  nearly  the 
feme  in  all  forts  of  fevers  : and,  in  general,  the 
following  rules,  if  attended  to,  will  be  found 
ufeful.  Let  them  have  very  little  hay  at  a 
time  in  the  rack,  but  always  the  befl:  that  can 
be  picked  out ; if  the  hay  is  given  out  of  the 
hand  the  horfe  will  fometimes  eat,  whereas 
without  fuch  care  he  w'ould  not : kindly  horfes 
particularly  require  to  be  fo  fed.  Oats  are  to 
be  avoided,  but  bran,  either  fcalded  or 
fprinkled  with  a little  water,  if  frefli  and 
fweet,  may  be  frequently  given  in-  fmall 
quantities.  It  is  a bad  cuftom  in  thefe  cafes 
to  force  warm  water  on  horfes,  it  often  creates 
a naufea  and  lofs  of  appetite ; if  he  will  drink 
warm  water,  or  warm  oatmeal-gruel  that  is 
very  thin,  he  may,  but  if  he  prefers  cold  water 
let  him  have  it,  for  the  cold  often  removes  a 
naufea  and  reftores  the  appetite ; it  fliould  alfo 
be  given  as  often  as  he  pleafes,  though  not  in 
full  draughts.  The  cloathing  may  be  the 
fame  as  in  health,  for  fevers  in  horfes  do  not  go 
olf  as  in  men,  by  great  fweats,  or  by  any  other 
increafed  evacuation,  but  gradually  abates  by 
means  of  a ftrong  perfpiraiion  j indeed,  when 


the  kernels  about  the  head  and  neck  are  fw el- 
led,  thefe  parts  may  be  kept  a little  warmer, 
as  by  this  means  a difeharge  at  the  nofe  is 
increafed,  which  is  very  falutary.  Here  it  is 
necelTary  to  caution  againfl;  the  practice  of 
fome  who  fyringe  the  nofe,  and  thereby  pro- 
duce other  fwellings  in  the  adjacent  parts. 
When  a horfe  begins  to  recover,  carefully 
avoid  over  feeding  him,  for  by  fuch  a practice 
obflinate  relapfes  or  forfeits  are  produced  ; to 
increafe  the  quantity  of  his  food  only  as  his 
ftrength  increafes,  will  prevent  ill  effects  and 
produce  the  advantages  required. 

There  is  good  reafon  to  expedl  a fpeedy  re- 
covery ; when  the  fever  is  obferved  to  abate, 
the  mouth  is  lefs  parched,  the  grating  of  the 
teeth  is  not  much  heard ; when  the  horfe  be- 
gins to  eat,  and  lay  himfelf  down  ; if  his  Ikin 
feels  kindly,  and  his  eyes  feem  lively.  But  if 
the  appetite  does  not  mend,  or  if  it  declines, 
and  if  the  heat  continues,  the  cafe  is  dangerous. 
When  there  is  a running  at  the  nofe,  it  is  ge- 
nerally of  a reddifl.1  or  greenifli  dufky  colour; 
it  is  thickilh  and  clammy,  flicking  to  the  hairs 
in  the  noftrils:  now  if  this  matter  becomes 
clear  and  watery,  it  is  a favourable  fign;  but  if 
it  continues  thus  vifeid  and  ili-coloured  : if  the 
horfe  at  the  fame  time  fneezes  frequently ; if 
the  flefh  is  ftill  flabby,  and  he  feems  hide- 
bound ; if  the  weaknefs  increafes,  and  the 
joints  fwell ; the  kernels  under  his  jaws  are 
loofe,  and  yet  fwelled  ; if  he  lifts  up  his  tail 
with  a quivering  motion,  the  cafe  is  defperate 
indeed. 

We  will  introduce  the  method  of  cure  by  a 
remark  on  the  pulfe,  and  the  method  of  feeling 
it;  in  general  it  is  obferved,  that  on  a medium 
the  pulfe  of  a horfe  in  health,  whofe  circulation 
is  unaffedled  by  any  accident,  is  perceived 
forty  times  in  a minute,  and  that  if  in  fuch  a 
horfe  the  number  of  pulfations  increafe  to 
fifty,  the  heat  of  his  body  far  exceeds  the  heat 
of  a healthy  ftate,  or,  in  other  words,  he  is  in 
a fever.  To  difeover  the  pulfations,  lay  your 
finger  on  the  artery  in  the  fide  of  the  neck, 
juft  above  the  cheft,  or  feel  for  the  arteries  in 
the  temples,  or  in  the  infide  of  the  legs,  par- 
ticularly the  fore-legs,  and  you  will  perceive 
them  very  diftindt.  The  fame  end  is  obtained 
by  laying  your  hand  on  the  horfe's  fide  to 
count  the  motions  of  the  heart. 
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tn  proportion  to  the  degree  of  heat,  and  the 
ftrength  of  the  horfe,  bleed  from  three  to  fix 
pounds,  and  if  there  is  any  apprehenfion  of 
coftivenefs,  give  him  a laxative  glyfter  ; after 
this,  let  him  have  more  or  lefs,  from  two  to 
four  ounces,  of  the  following  faline  powder, 
two  or  three  times  a day,  according  to  the  vio- 
lence  of  the  fever,  which  in  the  inflammatory 
fpecies  often  requires  full  dofes;  diffolve  it 
firft  in  three  or  four  pints  of  water,  then  add 
to  it  as  much  more  water  as  he  will  drink  at 
once,  and  that  either  warm  or  cold,  as  the 
horfe  will  take  it  bell;  if  a little  bran  or  bar- 
ley-flour be  mixed  with  this  liquor,  it  will  be 
lefs  difagreeable. 

'[the  Saline  Powder. 

Take  faltpetre,  five  pounds ; fait  of  tartar, 
one  pound ; mix  them  well  in  an  iron  or  mar 
ble  mortar,  and  then  put  it  up  in  a bottle  well 
corked,  to  be  ufed  as  required. 

During  the  ufe  of  this,  or  of  any  other  pre- 
paration vvith  nitre,  the  horfe  fhould  be  per- 
n intc  to  d 'ink  at  pleafure,  for  nitre,  in  order, 
being  very  ufcful,  requires  to  be  well  diluted. 

If  by  thefe  means  the  horfe  begins  in  a few 
davs  to  eat  a little,  this  method  alone  will  be 
fufficient,  if  care  in  nurfing  is  not  negledted : 
but  if  the  appetite  does  not  return,  nor  the 
fever  abate,  repeat  the  bleedings  and  continue 
the  faline  powder  as  before  diredled ; and  if 
coflive,  give  the  following  : 

Laxative  Cooling  Drink. 

Take  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  of  Glauber’s 
fait,  each  four  ounces;  diffolve  them  in  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  water  for  him  to  drink  at 
one  time. 

As  foon  as  by  thefe  methods  he  begins  to 
eat,  and  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms  in  ge- 
neral gives  way,  though  his  flanks  do  heave, 
which  will  be  the  cafe  feveral  days  after  the 
abatement  of  all  other  fymptoms,  there  will 
nothing  farther  be  requifite,  than  to  walk  him 
gently  abroad  now  and  then  in  the  day,  and  to 
allow  him  plenty  of  litter. 

In  cafe  of  violent  inflammation  with  the 
fever,  which  is  attended  generally  with  pain 
or  fwelling,  or  both,  in  particular  parts ; the 
fame  method  in  general  will  be  required  as 


in  the  cafe  of  limple  fevers,  only  the  bleedings 
fhould  be  more  plentiful,  and,  perhaps  oftne-r 
repeated ; as  alfo  a more  liberal  ufe  of  the 
faline  powder,  and  other  cooling  means.  See 
Inflammation  Pleura,  &e. 

The  cure  of  intermittents  will  confift  in  a 
cautious  ufe,  or  an  omiffion  of  bleeding,  ac- 
cording to  the  horfe’s  flrength  : and  during  the 
intervals  of  the  fits,  to  give  an  ounce  of  Peru- 
vian bark,  finely  powdered,  repeating  it  every 
four  hours  while  the  fit  is  abfent.  If  the  bark 
runs  off  w^ith  a lax,  add  to  it  a little  diafcor- 
dium,  or  other  aftringent,  enough  to  check 
that  effcdt ; but,  perhaps,  after  the  firft  day  or 
two  it  may  not  purge,  fo  that  except  it  con- 
tinues to  produce  that  effecft,  the  aftringents 
are  beft  omitted.  In  cafe  of  any  other  fpecies 
of  fever  intermitting,  the  fame  method  may 
be  ufed  as  where  an  intermittent  is  the  origi- 
nal difeafe. 

The  flo  w kind  of  fever  rarely  admits  of 
bleeding,  yet  does  not  abfolutely  forbid  it; 
great  circumfpedfion  is  here  neceffary,  for 
fymptoms  which  ufually  require  this  evacu- 
ation, will  in  this  cafe  foon  give  way,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  difeafe  : however  if  the 
horfe  is  young  and  ftrong,  if  his  veffels  feem 
filled  w'ith  a rich  blood,  two  or  three  pounds 
may  be  Taken  away  in  the  beginning  of  the 
difeafe,  and  may  be  repeated  as  the  force  of 
any  inflammatory  fymptoms  may  indicate. 

Whether  the  bleeding  is  ufed  or  not,  give 
the  following  cordial  faline  mixture: 

Take  of  crude  fal  ammoniac,  two  ounces; 
diflblve  it  in  three  pints  of  wafer ; then  add  to 
it  one  ounce  of  Virginian  fnake-root,  finely 
powdered,  and  three  drachms  of  EnglHh 
iaffron ; mix,  and  give  a pint  three  times  a 
day,  more  or  lefs,  as  the  urgency  of  the  fymp- 
toms may  require. 

If  notwithftanding  this,  the  fever  increafes, 
the  appetite  grows  lefs ; if  the  urine  is  thin,  pale, 
and  frequently  ejedled  ; the  dung  changeable, 
as  to  moifture  and  drynefs;  if  his  gums  feem 
red  andfpongy;  if  the  coat  flares;  thec^ffi  being 
now  dangerous,  give  the  following  bails : 

Compound  Fever  Balls. 

Take  of  bark,  finely  powdered,  one  ounce; 
of  Virginian  fnake-root,  half  an  ounce ; cam. 
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phire  one  drachm ; honey  enough  to  make  a 
ball ; to  be  given  with  each  dofe  of  the  cordial 
faline  mixture ; or  with  the  following  campho- 
rated drink,  according  as  the  fymptoms  may 
require  the  one  or  the  other.  Or, 

For  horfes  of  fmall  value,  the  following 
balls  may  be  fubftituted  for  the  above  : 

Take  of  diapente  and  mithridate,  each  half 
an  ounce ; camphire,  one  drachm  ; make  them 
into  a ball,  to  be  given  every  four  or  fix  hours, 
with  a horn  full  of  infufion  of  fnake-root,  rue, 
and  diafcordium. 

7he  Camphorated  Drink. 

Take  of  camphire  one  drachm,  diflblve  it 
in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  one  ounce  ; add  to 
it  gradually  a pint  of  dittilled  vinegar,  and 
give  half  a pint  for  a dofe,  mixed  with  a pint 
of  thin  gruel,  or  of  water  in  which  a little  bran 
hath  been  ftirred. 

If  the  horfe  is  coflive,  laxative  clyfters 
Ihould  be  given;  though  gentle  and  warm 
purges  are  rather  to  be  preferred  : If  a purging 
comes  on,  let  it  continue  if  it  is  moderate  ; 
but  if  it  feems  to  enfeeble  him,  add  gentle 
reftringents,  fuch  as  diafcordium  to  his  drink; 
or,  if  needful,  add  more  powerful  remedies. 

In  this  fort  of  fever  a horfe  often  ftales  with 
great  difficulty,  and  his  fpirits  are  thereby 
much  depreffed.  In  this  cafe  prepare  his 
drinks  with  freffi  made  lime-water,  which 
fliould  be  clear,  but  retaining  as  much  of  the 
heat  as  poffible,  that  is  excited  by  the  addition 
of  the  lime  to  the  water.  If,  notwithftanding 
this,  the  urine  is  flill  defetdive,  fo  that  the 
body  or  limbs  begin  to  fwell,  give  the  follow- 
ing diuretic  drink ; 

Take  nitre  one  ounce  : Venice  turpentine, 
diflblved  with  the  yolk  and  white  of  one  egg, 
half  an  ounce;  then  gradually  add  a pint  of  a 
ftrong  decodlion  of  marffimallow  leaves,  or  of 
paifley  roots ; let  this  be  given  for  one  dofe, 
and  repeat  it  every  four  or  fix  hours,  until  the 
urine  flows  freely. 

In  this  difeafe,  drinking  is  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  to  dilute  the  blood,  and  therefore  if  the 
horfe  refufes  warm  water  he  Ihould  be  indulged 
with  fuch  as  has  had  only  the  chill  taken  off, 
by  Handing  fome  time  in  the  ftable.  And  this 
will  be  no  difadvantage,  for  the  warm  water 


forced  on  horfes,  palls  their  flomachs  for  a 
time,  and  conffiquently  takes  away  their  appe- 
tite; but  this  v/ater,  which  has  only  flood  in 
the  ftable,  reftores.  them. 

If  this  method  fliould  not  prove  fufficient, 
but  the  fever  continues  to  increafe,  the  fol- 
lowing balls  fliould  be  given  immediately,  as 
the  danger  augments  every  hour : take  of  con- 
trayerva-root,  myrrh,  and  fnake-root  powder- 
ed, of  each  two  drachms;  of  faffron  one 
drachm  : of  mithridate,  or  Venice  treacle,  half 
an  ounce,  make  the  whole  into  a ball,  with 
honey,  wdiich  fhould  be  given  twice  a day, 
and  wafhed  down  with  two  or  three  horns  of 
an  infufion  of  fnake-root,  fweetened  with 
honey,  and  acidulated  with  half  a pint  of 
vinegar. 

If  thefe  balls  fliould  not  anfvver  the  in- 
tention (which  will  not  often  be  the  cafe)  add 
to  each  a drachm  of  camphire,  and,  when  the 
horfe  is  of  value,  the  fame  quantity  of  caftor. 

Or,  the  following  drink  may  be  given, 
which  has  been  often  attended  with  fuccefs  : 
take  of  camphire'  one  drachm,  diffolved  in 
an  ounce  of  redlified  fpirit  of  wine,  pour  it 
gradually  into  a pint  of  diftilled  vinegar,  and 
give  it  at  two  dofes. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  a more  powerful  , and 
effectual  medicine  known  than  camphire,  in 
all  thefe  kinds  of  putrid  fevers,  being  adfive, 
attenuating,  and  particularly  calculated  to  pro- 
mote fecretions  of  urine  and  perfpiration  ; the 
two  principal  outlets  by  which  the  febrile  mat- 
ters are  difeharged;  and  it  would  be  fortunate 
for  the  poor  beaft,  and  advantageous  to  the 
farrier,  if  it  were  oftener  given  than  at  pre- 
fent. 

It  is  neceffary  to  be  obferved,  that  if  the 
horfe  fliould  prove  coftive,  clyfters,  or  an 
opening  drink,  will  be  neceffary;  and  fliould 
he  purge,  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  fupprefs 
it,  if  moderate  : but  if  it  continues  long 
enough  to  render  the  horfe  feeble,  add  diaf- 
cordium to  his  drink  inftead  of  mithridate. 

Another  neceffary  obfervation  is,  to  let  him 
drink  plentifully,  as  that  will  greatly  tend  to 
promote  the  operation  of  the  above  medicines, 
and  confequently  render  them  more  effedlual 
in  curing  the  diforder. 

A particular  regard  fliould  alfo  be  had  to 
his  ftaling,  which  muft  be  reprefled  by  proper 
1 aftringents. 
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aftringents,  and  giving  him  lime-water.  If 
it  thould  flow  in  too  great  quantities  : and  on 
the  other  hand,  if  it  happens,  that  he  is  too 
remifs  that  way,  and  dales  too  little,  fo  as'  to 
occafion  a fulnefs  and  fwelling  of  his  body 
and  legs,  the  following  drink  fhould  be  given  : 
take  of  fak-prunella,  or  nitre,  one  ounce ; 
of  juniper  berries,  and  Venice  turpentine,  of 
each  half  an  ounce;  make  the  whole  into  a 
ball,  with  oil  of  amber. 

Two  or  three  of  thefe  balls  may  be  given 
at  proper  intervals,  and  walked  down  with  a 
decoction  of  marlhmallows,  fweetened  with 
honey. 

Thefe  are  the  bell  methods  of  managing 
fevers,  and  will  generally  prove  fuccefsful ; 
but  fometimes  art  will  fail,  and  the  horfe 
will  difeharge  a greenilh  or  reddilh  gleet  from 
his  noftrils,  and  fneeze  very  frequently;  he 
will  continue  to  lofe  his  flefli,  become  hide- 
bound, refufe  his  meat,  fwell  about  the  joints, 
and  his  eyes  appear  as  if  fixed  and  dead,  and 
a purging  enfue,  in  which  he  will  difeharge 
a foetid,  dark-coloured  matter ; w'hen  thefe 
fymptoms  appear,  his  cafe  may  be  «onfidered 
as  defperate,  and  all  attempts  to  fave  him  will 
be  in  vain. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  wdien  his  Ikin  feels 
kindly,  his  ears  and  feet  continue  of  a mo- 
derate warmth,  his  eyes  look  brilk  and  livelv, 
his  nofe  continues  clear  and  dry,  his  appe- 
tite mends,  he  lays  down  with  eafe,  and 
dungs  and  flaks  regularly,  you  may  conclude 
that  the  danger  is  over,  and  nothing  want- 
ing but  care  to  compleat  the  cure. 

But  you  mufl  be  very  attentive  to  his  feed- 
ing, and  not  fuffer  him  to  eat  too  much  ; 
his  diet  fhould  be  light ; a finall  quantity 
only  given  him  at  one  time,  and  increafed  by 
degrees,  as  he  gathers  flrength ; for  horfes 
have  often  catched  great  forfeits,  and  relapfed 
into  their  former  difeafe,  merely  through 
over-feeding. 

Sometimes  the  fever  will  be  brought  to  inter- 
mit, or  leave  the  creature  for  a time.  If  this 
fhould  happen,  be  very  careful,  as  foon  as  you 
find  the  fit  is  over,  to  give  him  an  ounce  of 
Jefuit’s  bark,  and  repeat  it  every  fix  hours, 
till  the  creature  has  taken  five  or  fix  ounces  ; 
if  any  eruptions  or  fwellings,  they  fhould  be 
encouraged,  as  they  are  good  fymptoms,  and 


denote  a termination  of  the  diflemper,  and 
that  no  more  medicines  are  necefifary. 

In  the  years'  1732  and  1733,  a terrible  epi- 
demic fever  raged  among  the  horfes,  and  it 
was  then  found  by  experience,  that  the  fim- 
plefl  method  was  attended  with  the  belt  fuc- 
cefs,  and  that  thofc  who  treated  the  diflem- 
per in  the  following  manner  were  rarely  dif- 
appointed. 

The  firft  operation  was  to  bleed  largely,  to 
the  quantity  of  three  quarts,  if  the  horfe  was 
ftrong  and  full  of  flelh  ; and  if  his  lungs 
were  not  relieved  by  it,  but  continued  fluffed 
and  loaded,  the  bleeding  w'as  repeated,  and  a 
rowel  put  in  the  cheftor  belly. 

Thefe  previous  operations  being  perform- 
ed, take  care  to  dilute  the  blood,  by  giving 
the  creature  plenty  of  water,  or  white  drink  : 
and  let  his  meat  be  warm  bran  maflies,  and 
his  hay  fprinkled.  If  the  fever  fhould  in- 
creafe,  which  may  be  known  by  the  fymp- 
toms  above  deferibed,  give  him  an  ounce 
of  nitre  thrice  a day  in  his  water,  or  made  up 
into  a ball  with  honey.  Let  his  body  be 
kept  cool  and  open,  with  the  opening  drink, 
given  twice  or  thrice  a week ; for  an  ounce  of 
fait  of  tartar  may  be  given  every  day,  dif- 
folved  in  his  water,  obferving  to  omit  the 
nitre.  After  a week’s  treatment  in  this  man- 
ner, the  cordial  ball  may  be  given  once  or 
twice  a day,  and  wafhed  down  with  an  infu- 
fioh  of  liquorice  root  fweetened  with  honey  ; 
to  which  may  be  added,  when  the  phlegm 
is  tough,  or  cough  dry  and  hufky,  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  linfeed,  or  fallad  oil,  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  oxymel  of  fquilis. 

Care  fliould  be  taken  on  thefe  occafions  to 
keep  the  head  and  throat  warmer  than  com- 
mon, as  the  kernels  about  the  latter  are  ge- 
nerally fwelled,  to  promote  a free  perfpira- 
tion,  and  increafe  the  running  at  the  nofe, 
which  has  the  fame  eflfeft  in  a horfe  as  fpit- 
ting  in  the  human  fpecies.  But  never  at- 
tempt to  fyringe  the  nofe,  as  fome  too  often 
do,  to  promote  the  difeharge  ; for  it  has  quite 
a contrary  effedt,  and  will  lefTen  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  which  fhould  be  increafed  as 
much  as  poflible.  The  checking  of  this  mat- 
ter not  only  increafes  the  fever,  but  alfo  oc- 
cafions bad  fwellings  in  the  parts  and  glans, 
in  and  near  the  head.  And  let  me  once  for 
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all  remind  the  praftitloner,  that  all  fnch  dlf- 
charges  are  critical,  and  thrown  off  by  na- 
ture to  free  herfelf  from  the  load  that  opprefles 
her,  and  confequently  fhould  by  all  means 
be  promoted. 

FM^TS  I dung  of  deer. 

FIMASHING.  The  dunging  of  any  fort 
of  wild  beads. 

FIG  IN  Horses.  A difeafe  that  takes  its 
name  from  a wart  or  broad  piece  of  flefh, 
growing  upon  the  fruih  towards  the  heel,  re- 
fembling  a fig  in  ffiape. 

It  proceeds  from  fome  hurt  received  in  the 
foot,  that  has  not  been  thoroughly  cured  : 
or  by  a ffub  or  nail,  bone,  thorn,  or  done, 
and  fometimes  by  an  over-reaxh  upon  the  heel 
or  ffufh. 

The  beft  method  of  treating  them  all  is, 
to  cut  them  as  clean  away  as  poffible;  and  if 
any  part  is  left  behind,  which  was  not  eafy  to 
come  at  with  the  knife,  touch  it  with  a cauf- 
tic  ; and  if  that  fails  to  deftroy  the  fmall  re- 
mains, fecure  a bit  of  fublimate  upon  it. 
When  the  root  is  fairly  cleared  away,  and  not 
before,  w'afh  the  part  daily  with  the  following : 

Take  of  galls,  allum,  and  white  vitriol,  in 
powder,  each  two  ounces ; boil  them  a few 
minutes  in  four  pints  of  lime-water;  and, 
when  cool  enough,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor, 
into  a bottle  for  ufe. 

If  any  of  the  root  remains,  it  will  grow, 
and  the  cure  is  as  far  off  as  before  it  was  begun. 

If,  in  cutting  of  thefe  excrefcences,  an  ar- 
tery fhould  be  wounded,  or  a profufe  bleed- 
ing come  on,  a dofifil  of  lint  may  be  preffed 
over  the  orifice  of  the  bleeding  veffels  : over 
this  lay  other  pledgets  of  tow,  fecure  them 
clofely,  and  in  fuch  a quantity,  as  that  a due 
preflure  on  the  part  may  be  made  by  ban- 
dage ; remove  the  dreflings  in  two  or  three 
days,  but  not  wholly  ; leave  the  doffil  of  lint 
which  is  next  to  the  wounded  veffels  to  digefl: 
away;  if  it  adheres  at  all  cover  it  up  as  be- 
fore with  pledgets,  fecured  as  at  the  firft,  to 
pi-event  a frefh  bleeding.  After  the  firft  re- 
moval of  the  dreflings,  continue  to  examine 
and  drefs  the  part  every  day. 

FIGHTING  COCKS.  See  Cocks,  Cock- 
pit, ffj’r. 

F IL  ANDERS.  A difeafe  in  hawks,  of  which 


there  are  feveral  forts : they  are  worms  as 
fmall  as  a thread,  and  about  an  inch  long, 
which  lie  wnapt  up  in  a thin  fkin,  or  net,  near 
the  reins,  apart  from  either  gut  or  gorge. 

FILLETS.  The  loins  of  a horfe  which 
begin  at  the  place  where  the  hinder  part  of  the 
faddle  refts. 

FILLY.  A term  among  horfe-dealers  to 
denote  the  female  or  male  colt. 

FILM,  WHITE  UPON  THE  EYE  OF  A HoRSE, 
may  be  removed  by  lifting  up  the  eye-lid, 
after  the  eye  has  been  wafhed  with  wine,  and 
ftroking  it  gently  with  one’s  thumb,  with 
wheat  flour:  alfo  common  fait,  or  fait  of 
lead,  beaten  fine  and  put  into  the  eye,  is  pro- 
per to  confume  a film ; or  you  may  wafh  the 
horfe’s  eye  with  your  fpittle  in  the  morning 
faffing,  having  firft  put  a little  fait  into  your 
mouth ; but  there  is  nothing  fo  effecffual  as 
fal-armoniac  beaten  and  put  into  the  eye,  and 
repeated  every  day  till  the  film  is  gone. 

FIRE.  To  give  the  fire  to  a horfe,  is  to  ap- 
ply the  firing  iron  red  hot  to  fome  preternatural 
fwelling,  in  order  to  difeufs  it ; which  is  often 
times  done  by  clapping  the  firing  iron  to  the 
fkin  without  piercing  through. 

We  give  fire  to  farcy  knots,  by  running  a 
pointed  burning  iron  into  the  ulcer. 

We  likewife  give  fire  for  wrenches  of  the 
pafterns. 

FIRING  IRON  is  a piece  of  copper  or  iron 
about  a foot  long,  one  end  of  which  is  made 
flat,  and  forged  like  a knife,  the  back  of  it 
being  half  an  inch  thick,  and  the  fore  edge 
about  five  or  fix  times  thinner. 

When  the  farrier  has  made  his  firing  iron 
red  hot  in  his  forge,  he  applies  the  thinneft 
part  to  a horfes  fkin,  and  fo  gives  the  fire  to 
the  hams,  or  fuch  places  as  ftand  in  need 
of  it. 

FISH.  An  aft  of  parliament  paffed  the 
5th  of  Geo.  3.  c.  14.  for  the  prefervation  of 
fifh,  which  fays,  that  all  perfons  entering  any 
park,  paddock,  garden,  orchard,  or  yard, 
inclofed,  belonging  to  any  dwelling-houfe,  in 
which  there  is  any  river  or  any  other  water, 
and  (hall  by  any  device  whatfoever,  take  fifh 
from  thence  without  the  permiflion  of  the 
owner ; or  fhali  buy  or  receive  fuch  fifh,  know- 
ing it  to  be  ftolen,  fhali  be  tranfported  for 
feven  years. 
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Any  perfon  committing  the  above  offence, 
where  the  pond,  river,  &c.  is  not  incloled, 
yet  i-s  private  property,  forfeits  five  pounds. 

Upon  oath  being  made  by  one  or  more  ' 
credible  witnelles  of  the  offence,  any  juf- 
tice  of  peace  may  iffue  his  warrant  to  bring 
the  offender  before  him,  and  order  the  pe- 
nalty to  be  immediately  paid  upon  convidtion, 
or  be  committed  for  fix  months. 

As  to  the  quality  of  breeding  filb,  it  is 
fcarce  to  be  found  out  by  any  certain  fymp- 
tom ; for  fonie  very  promifing  ponds  do  not 
always  prove  ferviceable : one  of  the  beft  in- 
dications of  a breeding  pond  is,  when  there 
is  good  quantity  of  rufh  and  grazing  about  it, 
wdth  gravelly  llioals,  fuch  as  horfe-ponds 
ufually  have;  fo  that  when  a w^ater  takes  thus 
to  breeding,  with  a few  milters  and  fpawners, 
two  or  three  of  each,  a whole  country  may 
be  ftocked  in  a lliort  time.  Eels  and  pearch 
are  of  very  good  ufe  to  keep  down  the  flock 
of  fifh;  for  they  prey  much  upon  the  fpawn 
and  fry  of  bred  filh,  and  will  probably  deftroy 
the  fuperfluity  of  them.  As  for  pike,  pearch, 
tench,  roach,  &V.  they  are  obferved  to  breed 
in  almofl  any  waters,  and  very  numeroufly ; 
only  eels  never  breed  in  {landing  waters  that 
are  without  fprings;  and  in  fuch  are  neither 
found  nor  encreafe,  but  by  putting  in  ; yet 
where  fprings  are,  they  are  never  wanting, 
though  not  put  in.  And,  which  ts-mofiffrange 
of  all,  no  perfon  ever  faw  in  an  eel,  the  leaft 
token  of  propagation,  either  by  milt  or 
fpawn ; fo  that  whether  they  breed  at  all,  and 
how  they  are  produced,  are  queflions  equally 
myflerious,  and  never  as  yet  refolved. 

Fifh  are  enabled  to  rife  or  fink  in  the  v/a- 
ter  by  means  of  a bladder  of  air  that  is  in- 
cluded in  their  bodies,  when  this  is  contradled 
they  fink  to  the  bottom,  but  when  it  is  di- 
lated they  rife  to  the  top.  That  this  is  the 
true  ufe  of  this  bladder  appears  from  an  ex- 
periment made  upon  a carp.  This  creature 
was  put  into  an  air-  pump,  and  when  the  air 
vv^s  pumped  out  of  the  veffel,  that  which 
was  in  the  bladder  of  the  fifh  expanded  itfelf 
to  fuch  a degree,  that  the  carp  fw'elled  in  an 
extraordinary  manner,  and  his  eyes  flarted  out 
of  his  head,  till  at  laft  the  bladder  burft  in 
his  body.  The  fifh  did  not  die,  but  was 
thrown  immediately  into  the  w^ter,  where  he 


continued  to  live  a month  longer ; hovrever 
he  never  rofe  any  more,  but  crawled  along 
the  bottom  like  a ferpent. 

For  the  method  of  feeding  fifh,  take  the 
following  remarks:  In  a flewq  thirty  or  forty 
carps  may  be  kept  up  from  O^uher  to  March^ 
without  feeding;  and  by  fifiiing  with  trammels 
or  flews  in  March  or  April,  you  may  take  from 
your  great  waters  to  recruit  the  flews  ; but 
you  muff  not  fail  to  feed  all  fummer,  from 
March  to  OBoher  again,  as  conflantiy  as  cooped 
chickens  are  fed,  and  it  will  turn  to  as  good 
an  account. 

2.  The  care  of  feeding  is  befl  committed 
to  a butler  or  gardener,  who  fhould  be  al- 
ways at  hand,  becaufe  the  conflant  and  regu* 
lar  ferving  of  the  fifh,  conduces  very  much 
to  their  well  eating  and  thriving. 

3.  Any  fort  of  grain  boiled  is  good  to  feed 
with,  efpecialiy  peafe,  and  malt  coarfe  ground  ; 
the  grams  after  brewdng  while  frefh  and  fweet 
are  very  proper ; but  one  bufhel  of  malt  not 
brewed,  will  go  as  far  as  two  of  grains ; chip- 
pings  of  bread,  and  feraps  off  a table,  fleep- 
ed  in  tap  droppings  of  ftrong  beer  or  ale,  are 
excellent  food  for  carp ; of  thefe  the  quantity 
of  two  quarts  to  thirty  carp  every  day  is  fuffi- 
cient,  and  to  feed  morning  and  evening,  is 
better  than  once  a day  only. 

4.  There  is  a fort  of  food  for  fifh  that  may 
be  called  accidental,  and  is  no  lefs  improv- 
ing than  the  befl  that  can  be  provided  ; and 
that  is,  when  the  ponds  happen  to  receive 
the  wafh  of  commons,  where  many  flieep  have 
paflure,  the  water  is  enriched  by  the  foil,  and 
will  feed  a much  greater  number  of  carp 
than  otherwife  it  would  do  ; and  farther,  the 
dung  that  falls  from  cattle  flanding  in  the 
water  in  hot  weather,  is  alfo  a very  great  nou- 
rifhment  to  fifh. 

5.  The  mofl  proper  food  to  raife  pike  to 
an  extraordinary  fatnefs,  is  eels,  and  without 
them  it  is  not  to  be  done  but  in  a long  time  ; 
otherwife  fmall  pearches  are  the  befl  meat  you 
can  give  them.  Bream  put  into  a pike  pond, 
breed  exceedingly,  and  are  fit  to  maintain 
pikes,  that  will  take  care  they  fhall  not  en- 
creafe over  much ; the  numerous  fry  of 
roaches  and  tench  which  come  from  the  greater 
pools' into  the  pikes  quarters,  will  likewife  be 
good  diet  for  them. 
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6.  Pike  in  all  ftreams,  and  carp  in  hungry 
fpringing  waters,  being  fed  at  certain  times, 
will  come  up  and  take  their  meat  almoftfroin 
your  hand;  and  it  is  a diverting  objedt,  to 
fee  the  greedinefs  and  driving  that  will  be 
among  them  for  the  good  bits,  with  the  bold- 
nefs  they  will  attain  to  by  conftant  and  regu- 
lar feeding. 

7.  The  moft  convenient  feeding  place  is 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  pond,  at  the  depth 
of  about  half  a yard  ; for  by  that  means  the 
deep  will  be  kept  clean  and  neat,  as  it  were 
a parlour  to  retire  to  and  reft  in  : the  meat, 
thrown  into  the  water,  without  other  trouble, 
wiU  be  picked  up  by  the  filh,  and  nothing 
fhall  be  loft ; yet  there  are  feveral  ingenious 
devices  for  giving  them  food,  efpecially  peafe  ; 
as  a fquare  board  let  down  with  the  meat 
upon  it  by  the  four  corners,  whence  a firing 
comes,  made  fall;  to  the  end  of  a flick  like  a 
fcale,  which  may  be  readily  managed. 

8.  When  filh  are  fed  in  the  larger  pools  or 
ponds,  where  their  numbers  are  alfo  great, 
there  will  be  fome  expence  as  well  as  pains : 
but  as  foon  as  they  are  taken  out,  and  it  ap- 
pears how  they  are  thriven,  you  will  allow  both 
well  employed,  either  malt  boiled  or  frefh 
grains  is  the  beft  food  in  this  cafe.  Thus 
carp  may  be  fed  and  raifed  like  capons,  and 
tench  will  feed  as  well,  but  pearch  are  not  for 
a flew  in  feeding  time. 

As  for  the  benefits  that  redound  from  the 
keeping  of  filh,  befides  furnifliing  your  table, 
obliging  your  friends,  and  raifing  money, 
your  land  will  be  vaftly  improved,  fo  as  to 
be  really  worth,  and  yield  more  this  way  than 
by  any  other  employment  whatfoever:  for 
fuppofe  it  to  be  a meadow  of  two  pounds  per 
acre ; four  acres  in  pond,  will  return  you 
every  year  a thoufand  fed  carp  from  the  leaft 
lize  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  long  ; be- 
lides  pike,  perch,  tench  and  other  fry ; the 
carp  are  faleable,  and  will  bring  fix-pence, 
nine-pence,  and  perhaps  one  fhilling  a piece, 
amounting  in  all  to  twenty-five  pounds,  which 
is  fix  pounds  five  fhillings  per  acre,  the  charge 
of  carriage  only  to  be  deduced. 

When  a great  water  is  defigned  to  be 
brought,  you  take  the  firft  fpit  of  the  ground 
upon  which  the  bank  is  to  ftand,  and  form 
the  pan  of  the  pond»  Now  in  cafe  you  con- 


vey the  earth  taken  thence  to  fome  place 
where  it  may  be  eafily  removed  upon  your 
tillage  land,  let  it  lie  there  to  rot  the  fod, 
and  there  is  not  a better  manure  to  be  had, 
being  alfo  more  than  pays  the  charge  of  dig- 
ging and  carrying  it  off. 

You  gain  the  making  of  flews,  and  It  may  - 
be  other  ponds  for  the  convenience  of  your 
cattle,  all  at  one  expence ; for  if  you  are 
obliged  to  dig  clay  and  earth  for  your  bank, 
it  is  eafily  taken  where  it  does  this  as  other- 
wife. 

If  the  foil  about  the  waters  be  In  any  wife 
moorifh,  it  may  be  planted  with  oziers,  which 
yield  a certain  yearly  crop. 

The  feed  of  the  pond  when  laid  dry,  and 
the  corn,  L e.  oafs,  which  you  may  have  upon 
the  bottom,  though  mere  mud,  is  very  confi- 
derable. 

If  cattle  graae  near  your  great  pools, 
they  will  delight  to  come  and  ftand  in  the 
water,  which  conduces  much  to  the  thriving 
of  your  beafls,  as  well  as  to  the  feeding  of 
your  fifh  by  their  dunging,  as  has  been  al- 
ready hinted  : it  is  therefore  advifeable  to 
have  ponds  in  cow  paftures  and  grazing- 
grounds. 

As  to  the  fowing  of  oats  in  the  bottom  of 
a pond,  take  care  to  dry  your  great  water 
once  in  three,  or  at  moft  four  years,  and 
that  at  the  end  of  January,  or  beginning  of 
March  which  (if  the  year  do  not  prove  very 
unfeafonable)  will  be  time  enough.  After 
Michaelmas  following,  you  may  put  in  a 
great  flock  of  filh,  and  thin  them  in  fuc- 
ceeding  years  as  the  feed  declines.  See  Pond 
Heads. 

FISHING  FLIES,  are  both  natural  and 
artificial ; the  natural  are  almoft  innume- 
rable, of  which  I fhall  name  only  the  moft 
principal,  viz,  the  dun-fly,  the  Hone  or  May- 
fly, the  tawny-fly,  the  vine-fly,  the  Ihell-fly, 
the  cloudy  and  blackifli-fly,  the  flag-fly  ; alfo 
caterpillars,  canker-flies,  bear-flies,  Qc.  all 
which  appear  either  fooner  or  later,  accord- 
ing as  the  fpring  proves  forward  or  back- 
ward ; and  thefe  flies  are  all  good  in  their 
feafon,  for  fuch  fifh  as  rife  at  the  fly. 

The  better  to  know  the  fly  the  filh  covets 
moft,  when  you  come  to  the  river-fide  in  the 
morning,  beat  the  bulhes  with  your  rod,  and 
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take  np  as  many  various  forts  as  you  can, 
and  make  a trial  of  them,  and  by  that  means 
you  will  find  which  fort  they  bite  moft  ea- 
gerly at;  though  they  will  fometimes  change 
their  fly,  but  this  is  only  when  they  have 
glutted  themfelves  with  that  fort  they  like 
beft. 

There  are  two  ways  of  filhing  with  thefe 
natural  flies,  w'z.  either  on  the  furface  of  the 
water,  or  a little  underneath  it. 

If  you  angle  for  chevin,  roach,  or  dace, 
move  not  the  natural  fly  fwiftly  when  you  fee 
the  fifh  make  at  it,  but  rather  let  it  glide 
freely  towards  him  with  the  ftream;  but  if  it 
be  in  a ftiil  and  flow  water,  draw  the  fly  flowly 
fide- ways  by  him,  and  this  will  caufe  him 
to  purfue  it  eagerly. 

As  for  the  artificial  fly,  it  is  feldom  ufed 
but  in  bluftering  weather  when  the  waters  are 
fo  diflurbed  by  the  wind,  that  a natural  fly 
cannot  well  be  feen,  nor  reft  upon  them.  _ 

There  are  twelve  forts  of  dubs  or  artificial 
flies,  of  which  thefe  that  follow  are  the  prin- 
cipal. 

1.  For  March,  the  dun-fly;  made  of  dun- 
wool,  and  the  feathers  of  the  partridge’s  wing; 
or  the  body  made  of  black  wool,  and  the  fea- 
thers of  a black  drake. 

2.  For  April,  the  ftonc-fly ; the  body  made 
of  black  wool,  dyed  yellow  under  the  wings 
and  tail. 

3.  For  the  beginning  of  May,  the  ruddy-fly; 
made  of  red  wool  and  bound  about  with  black 
filk,  with  the  feathers  of  a black  capon  hang- 
ing dangling  on  his  fides,  next  his  tail. 

4.  For  June,  the  greenilh-fly;  the  body 
made  of  black  wool,  with  a yellow  lift  on 
cither  fide,  the  wings  taken  off  the  wings  of  a 
buzzard,  bound  with  black  broken  hemp. 

5.  The  moorifli-fly,  the  body  made  of 
dulkifli  wool,  and  the  v/ings  of  the  blackifh 
mail  of  a drake. 

6.  The  tawny-fly  good  till  the  middle  of 
June',  the  body  made  of  tawny  wool,  the  wings 
made  contrary  one  againft  the  other,  of  the 
whitifh  mail  of  a white  drake. 

7.  For  July,^e  wafp-fly ; the  body  made 
of  black  wool,  caft  about  with  yellow  filk,  and 
the  wings  of  drake’s  feathers. 

8.  The  fteel-fly,  good  In  the  middle  of 
Ju^',  the  body  made  with  greenifli  wool. 


cafl:  about  with  the  feathers  of  a peacock’s 
tail,  and  the  wings  made  of  thofe  of  the 
buzzard. 

9.  For  Auguji,  the  drake-fly;  the  body 
made  with  black  wool  caft  about  with  black 
filk,  his  wings  of  the  mail  of  a black  drake, 
with  a black  head.  For  the  different  kinds  of  FiJJo, 
and  DireEiions  for  taking  them,  fee  each  under  their 
proper  Article',  as  for  Carp-Fishing,  Carp, 
And  yor  Fly-Fishing,  fee  the  different  Months, 
April,  Auguft, 

DireEllons  for  artificial  Fly-Fifioing. 

1.  Fifli  in  a river  that  has  been  fomewhat 
difturbed  by  rain,  or  in  a cloudy  day,  when 
the  waters  are  moved  by  a gentle  breeze;  if 
the  winds  be  gentle,  the  beft  angling  will  be 
in  fwift  ftreams,  but  if  it  blows  fomewhat 
ftrong,  but  not  fo  but  that  you  may  conve- 
niently guard  your  tackle,  the  fifli  will  rife  in 
plain  deeps, 

2.  Always  angle  with  a fmall  fly  and  clear 
wings,  in  clear  rivers;  but  ufe  larger  in  mud- 
dy places. 

3.  Keep  at  as  good  a diftance  from  the  water- 
fide  as  you  can,  and  fifh  down  the  ftream  with, 
the  fun  at  your  face,  and  touch  not  the  water 
with  your  line. 

4.  When  the  water  becomes  brownifli  after 
rain,  ufe  an  orange-fly ; and  in  a clear  day,  a 
light  coloured  fly,  and  a dark  fly  for  dark 
waters,  &c. 

5.  Have  feveral  of  the  fame  of  every  fort  of 
fly,  differing  in  colour,  to  fuit  the  colours  of 
feveral  waters  and  weathers. 

6.  Let  the  fly  fall  firft  into  the  water,  and 
not  the  line,  which  will  be  apt  to  fright  the 
fifli. 

7.  Let  your  line  be  twice  the  length  of  your 
rod,  unlefs  the  river  be  encumbered  with 
wood. 

8.  In  flow  rivers,  or  ftiil  places,  caft  the 
fly  over  crofs  the  river,  and  let  it  fink  a little 
in  the  water,  and  draw  it  gently  back  with  the 
current. 

9.  Make  ufe  of  a quick  eye  and  nimble 
hand,  to  ftrike  prefently  with  the  rifing  of  the 
fllh,  left  he  fliould  have  time  to  fpew  out  the 
hook. 

Every  one  that  delights  in  fly-fiflflng,  ought 
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to  learn  the  way  of  making  two  forts  of  arti-  ; 
iiclarflies;  the  palmer,  ribbed  'with  filver  or  | 
gold,  and  the  May-fly. 

In  the  making  of  the  palmer-fly,  you  muft  | 
arm  your  line  on  the  infide  of  the  hook,  and 
cut  ofl'  fo  much  of  a mallard’s  feathers  to  make  : 
the  wings.  ^ 

Then  lay  the  outermoft  part  of  the  feather  ' 
next  the  hook,  and  the  point  of  the  feather  i 
•towards  the  fliJink  of  the  hook,  whip  it  three  j 
or  four  times  about  the  hook  with  the  fame  ; 
fllk  you  armed  your  hook,  and  make  the  fflk 
fa  ft. 

Take  the  hackle  of  the  neck  of  a cock  or 
capon,  (but  a plover’s  top  is  beft)  and  take  I 
off  one  flde  of  the  feather,  and  then  take  the  | 
hackle,  filk,  or  gold  or  filver  thread,  and  make  | 
all  thefe  faft  at  the  bent  of  the  hook,  work-  ' 
ing  them  up  to  the  wings,  flrifting  your  fingers  l 
every  turn,  and  making  a flop,  then  the  gold  j 
will  fall  right,  which  make  faft. 

After  this,  take  the  hook  betwixt  your 
finger  and  thumb,  in  the  left  hand,  and  with  j 
a needle  or  pin  part  the  wings  in  two,  then  wdth  | 
the  arming  filk,  (having  faftened  all  hitherto)  | 
Whip  it  about  as  it  falls  acrofs  between  the  ' 
wings,  and  with  your  thuriib  turn  the  point  of  : 
the  feather  towards  the  bent  of  the  hook,  then  i 
work  it  three  or  four  times  about  the  fhank,  , 
■and  faften  it ; and  view  the  proportion  for  i 
other  flies. 

If  you  mahe  the  grounds  of  hog’s-wool, 
fandv,  black,  or  white,  or  bear’s-wool,  or  of  a ; 
ted  bullock,  work  thefe  grounds  on  a waxed  ; 
filk,  hnd  arm  and  fet  on  the  wings  as  before  di-  • 
reded.  ' 

The  body' of  the  May-fly  muft:  be  wrought  1 
with  fome  of  thefe  grounds,  which  will  be  ad-  ! 
mirably  well  when  ribbed  with  black  hair  or  , 
filk.  : 


'Others  ihake  them  with  fandy  hog’s  wool, 
ribbed  with  black  filk,  and  winged  with  a 
ihallard’s  'feather,  according  to  the  angler’s 
faricy. 


The  Oik-'fiy  miift  be  made  with  orange 


tawny,  or  orange-coloured  crewel,  and  black  j 
'for  ihe  body ; and  the  brown  of  the  mallard’s  i 
■fedherfbr' the.  Wings.  ' 

^Laftly  there’ is  ahbther  fly  the  body  of  which  [ 
is  made  of  the  ftrain  of  a peacock’s  feather. 
Miirch  is  the-rfibnth  to  begin  to  angle  with 
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the  fly,  but  if  the  weather  proves  windy  oV 
cloudy,  there  are  fe-Veral  forts  of.  palmers  that 
are  good  at  that  time  : the  firft  is  a black  pal- 
mer, ribbed  with  filver ; the  fCcond,  a black 
palmer  with  an  orange  tawny  body  ; thirdly  a 
palmer  whofe  body  is  all  black;  laftly,  there  is 
a red  palmer,  ribbed  with  gold,  and  a red 
hackle  mixed  With  orange  crewel. 

Obfer've,  that  the  lighteft  flies  are  for  cloudy 
and  dark  weather,  and  the  darkeft  for  bright 
and  light,  and  the  reft  for  indilferent  feafons. 

Salmon-flies  flaould  be  made  with  their 
wings  {landing  one  behind  the  other,  whether 
two  or  four,  and  of  the  gaudieft  colours  that 
can  be,  for  he  delights  in  fuch ; and  this 
chiefly  in  the  wings,  w^'hich  muft  be  long  as 
well  as  the  tail. 

You  are  to  note  that  there  are  twelve  kinds 
of  artificial  made  flies  to  angle  with  upon  the 
top  of  the  water.  Note  by  the  way,  that  the 
fitted:  feafon  of  ufing  thefe,  is  a bluftering 
windy  day,  when  the  wearers  are  fo  troubled 
that  the  natural  fly  cannot  be  feen,  or  reft  upon 
them.  The  firft  is  the  dun-fly  in  March,  the 
body  is  made  of  dun-wool,  the  wings  of  the 
partridge’s  feathers.  The  fecond  is  another 
dun-fly,  the  body  of  black-wool,  and  the 
wings  made  of  the  black  drake’s  feathers,  and 
of  the  feathers  under  his  tail.  The  third  is 
the  flone-fly  in  'ylpril,  the  body  is.  made  of 
black  wool  made  yellow  under  the  wings,  and 
under  the  tail,  and  fo  made  with  wings  of  the 
drake.  The  fourth  is  the  ruddy-fly  in  the 
beginning  of  May,  the  body  made  of  red  wool 
wrapt  about  with  black  filk,  and  the  feathers 
are  the  wings  of  the  drake,  with  the  feathers 
of  a red  capon  alfo,  which  hang  dangling  on 
his  fides  next  to  the  tail.  The  fifth  is  the 
yellow  or  greenifh  fly,  in  May  likewife,  the 
body  made  of  yellow  wool,  and  the  wings 
made  of  the  red  cock’s  hackle  or  tail.  The 
fixth  is  the  black-fly,  in  May  alfo,  the  body 
made  of  black  wool,  and  lapt  about  with  the 
herl  of  a peacock’s  tail ; the  wings  are  made  of 
the  wings  of  a brown  capon,  with  his  blue 
feathers  in  his  head.  The  feventh  is  the  fad 
yellow-fly  in  June,  the  body  is  made  of  black 
wool,  with  a yellow  lift  on  either  fide,  and  the 
wings  taken  off  the  wings  of  a buzzard,  bound 
with  black  braked  hemp.  The  eighth  is  the 
moorilh-fiy,  made  with  the  body  of  dufkifh 
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Wool;,  and  the  wings  made  of  the  blackifli 
male  of  the  drake.  The  ninth  is  the  tawny- 
fly,  good  until  the  middle  of  June,  the  body 
made  of  tawny-wool,  the  wings  made  contrary 
one  againft  the  other,  made  of  the  whitifti  mail 
of  the  wild  drake.  The  tenth  is  the  wafp-fly 
in  July,  the  body  made  of  black  wool,  iapt 
about  with  yellow  filk,  the  wings  made  of  the 
feathers  of  the  drake  or  of  the  buzzard.  The 
eleventh  is  the  fhell-fly,  good  in  Mid-July,  the 
body  made  of  greenifhwool,  lapt  about  with  the 
herle  of  a peacock’s  tail,  and  the  wings  made 
of  the  wings  of  a buzzard.  The  twelfth  is 
the  dark  drake-fly,  good  in  Auguji,  the  body 
made  with  black  wool,  lapt  about  with  black 
filk  : his  wings  are  made  with  the  mail  of  zin- 
bag,  the  peacock’s  feather,  and  grounds  of  fuch 
wool  and  crewel  as  will  make  the  grafshopper ; 
and  note,  that  ufually  the  frnalleft  flies  are  the 
beft;  alfo,  that  the  light  fly  does  ufually  make 
moft  fport  in  a dark  day,  and  the  darkefl  and  I 


leaf!;  fly  in  a bright  or  clear  day ; laftly,  that 
you  are  to  repair  upon  any  occafion  to  your 
magazine-bag,  and  vary  and  make  them 
lighter  or  darker  according  to  your  fancy  or 
the  day. 

The  May  may  be  found  in  and  about  that 
month,  near  to  the  river  fide,  efpecially  againft 
rain;  the  oak-fly,  on  the  but  or  bodv  of  an  oak 
or  alh,  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end 
of  AuguJl',  it  is  a brownifh  fly,  and  eafy  to  be 
found,  and  ftands  ufually  with  his  head  down- 
wards towards  the  root  of  the  tree;  the  fmall 
black  fly,  or  hawthorn-fly,  is  to  be  had  on  any 
hawthorn-bufh  after  the  leaves  are  off : with 
thefe  and  a fhort  line,  you  may  dape  or  dop, 
and  alfo  with  a grafshopper  behind  a tree,  or 
in  any  deep  hole,  ftill  making  it  to  move  on 
the  top  of  the  water  as  if  it  were  alive,  and 
ftill  keeping  yourfelf  out  of  fight,  you  will 
certainly  have  fport  if  thore  be  trout. 


* To  fifli  at  fterns  let  the  bait  fink  two  or  three  yards  ; in  this  a pater-nofter  line  is  commonly  ufcd,  that  is,  five  Of  fix  hooks  on  a line,  about 
four  or  five  iuchas  dilUnce;  bait  as  above— The  figures  in  this  table  are  explained  as  follow. 
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An  Epitome  of  the  whole  art  of  Fishing,  wherein  is  fhewn  (at  one  view)  the  harbours,  feafons  and  depths 
for  catching  all  forts  of  Mi  ufually  angled  for;  alfo  the  various  baits  for  each,  fo  digefted  as  to  contain  the 
eflence  of  all  the  treatifes  ever  wrote  on  the  fubjedt,  exempt  from  their  fuperfluities,  which  tend  more  to  per- 
plex than  inftrudt. 
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A defcription  of  proper  baits  for  the  federal  forts  of 
Fish  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  table. 

FLIES. 

1.  Stone-fly,  found  under  hollow  ftones  at 
the  fide  of  rivers,  is  of  a brown  colour,  with 
yellow  ftreaks  on  the  back  and  belly,  has 
large  wings,  and  is  in  feafon  from  April  to 
July. 

2.  Green-drake,  found  among  flones  by 
river  fides,  has  a yellow  body  ribbed  with  green, 
is  long  and  flender,  with  wings  like  a butter- 
fly, his  tail  turns  on  his  back,  and  from  May  to 
Midfummer  is  very  good. 

3.  Oak-fly,  found  in  the  body  of  an  old  oak 
or  afh,  with  its  head  downwards,  is  of  a brown 
colour,  and  excellent  from  May  to  September i 
for  trout,  put  a cod-bait  or  gentle  on  the  point, 
and  let  it  fink  a few  inches  in  clear  water. 

4.  Palmer-fly,  or  worm,  found  on  leaves  of 
plants,  is  commonly  called  a caterpillar,  and 
when  it  comes  to  a fly  is  excellent  for  trout. 

5.  The  ant-fly,  is  to  be  met  with  from  the 
end  of  June  to  September : they  are  to  be  kept 
in  a large  glafs  bottle,  with  a handful  of  the 
earth,  and  another  of  the  roots  of  grafs  from 
the  Ant-hills  where  they  were  bred.  They 
are  an  excellent  bait  for  roach,  dace  and  chub, 
if  you  angle  with  them'  under  the  water  about 
a hand’s  breadth  from  the  bottom. 

6.  The  May-fly  is  to  be  found  playing  at 
the  river-fide,  efpecially  againft  rain. 

7.  The  black  fly  is  to  be  found  upon  every 
hawthorn,  after  the  buds  are  come  off.  For 
the  flies  proper  for  each  months  fee  the  articles 
APRIL,  ANGLING. 

PASTES. 

1.  Take  the  blood  of  flieeps  hearts,  and 
mix  it  with  honey  and  flower  worked  to  a 
proper  confiflence. 

2.  Take  old  cheefe  grated,  a little  butter 
fufficient  to  work  it,  and  colour  it  with  faf- 
fron  : in  winter  ufe  rufty  bacon  inftead  of 
butter. 

3.  Crumbs  of  bread  chewed  or  worked 
with  honey,  (or  fugar)  moiftened  with  gum- 
ivy  water. 


4.  Bread  chewed,  and  worked  in  the  hand 
till  flifl'.  See  for  more  under  the  Article  Paste 
FOR  Angling  : as  alfo  for  Vv^’orms  under  its pro^ 
per  article. 

WORMS. 

r.  The  earth-bob,  found  in  fandy  ground 
after  plowing;  it  is  white  with  a red  head  and 
bigger  than  a gentle  ; another  is  found  in 
healthy  ground,  with  a black  or  blue  head. 
Keep  them  in  an  earthen  veflel  well  covered, 
and  a fufficient  quantity  of  the  mould  they  har- 
bour in.  They  are  excellent  flom  April  to  No- 
vember. 

2.  Gentles,  to  be  had  from  putrid  flelh  : 
let  them  lie  in  wheat  bran  a few  days  before 
ufed. 

3.  Flag-worms,  found  in  the  roots  of  flags, 
they  are  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  are  longer 
and  thinner  than  a gentle,  and  mull  be  fcoured 
like  them. 

4.  Cow-turd  bob,  or  clap-bait,  found  under 
a cow-turd  from  May  to  Michaelmas',  it  is  like 
a gentle,  but  larger.  Keep  it  in  its  native 
earth  like  the  earth-bob. 

5.  Cadis -worm,  or  cod-bait,  found  under 
loole  flones  in  fliallow  rivers;  they  are  yellow, 
bigger  than  a gentle,  with  a black  or  blue 
head,  and  are  in  feafon  from  April  to  July. 
Keep  them  in  flannel  bags. 

6.  Lob-worm,  found  in  gardens ; it  is  very 
large,  and  has  a red  head,  a ftreak  down  the 
back,  and  a flat  broadtail. 

7.  Marfh-worms,  found  in  marfliy  ground  : 
keep  them  in  mud  ten  days  before  you  ufe 
them  : their  colour  is  a blueifh  led,  and  are  a 
good  bait  from  March  to  Michaelmas. 

8.  Brandling  red-worms,  or  blood-worms, 
found  in  rotten  dunghills  and  tanners  bark ; 
they  are  fmall  red-worms,  very  good  for  all 
fmall  fiffi,  have  fometimes  a yellow  tail,  and 
are  called  tag  tail. 

9.  The  afli-grub  is  a milk-white  worm  with 
a red  head,  and  may  be  had  at  any  time  from 
Michaelmas  till  June.  It  is  to  be  found  under 
the  bark  of  an  oak,  afli,  alder  or  birch,  if  they 
lie  a year  after  they  have  been  cut  down.  You 
may  likewife  find  in  it  the  body  of  a rotten 
alder,  if  you  break  it  with  an  axe;  as  alfo 
under  the  bark  of  a decayed^ flump  of  a tree. 
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It  is  a good  bait  for  a grayling,  chub,  roach, 
and  dace. 

F I S^H  I N S E C T S. 

I.  Minnow,  i.  Gudgeon,  3.  Pvoach,  4.  Dace, 
5.  Smelts,  6.  Yellow  Frog,  7.  Snail  Slit, 
8.  Grafshopper. 

FISTULA  IN  Horses. Poll  evil. 

FITCH,  7 a Pole-cat ; alfo  the  Ikin  or 

FITCHOW,  \ fur  of  that  creature. 

FIVES.  See  Vives. 

FLAG-WORM,  an  infed  fo  called,  be- 
caufe  it  is  found  and  bred  in  flaggy  ponds  or 
fedgy  places,  hanging  to  the  fibres,  or  fmall 
firings  that  grow  to  the  roots  of  the  flags,  and 
they  are  ufually  inclofed  in  a yellow  or  reddilh 
hufic  or  cafe. 

FLANKS,  the  fides  of  an  horfe.  In  aftrid 
fenfe,  the  flanks  of  a horfe  are  the  extremities 
of  his  belly,  where  the  ribs  are  wanting,  and 
below  the  loins.  They  fliould  be  full,  and  at 
the  top  of  them  on  each  fide,  fhould  be  a fea- 
ther ; and  the  nearer  thofe  feathers  are  to  each 
other,  fo  much  the  better:  but  if  they  be  as 
it  were  within  view,  then  the  mark  is  ex- 
cellent. 

The  diftance  between  the  laft  rib  and 
haunch-bone,  which  is  properly  the  flank, 
jhould  be  flrort,  w'hich  is  termed  well-coupled  ; 
fuch  horfes  areunoft  hardy,  and  will  endure  la- 
bour longefl. 

If  a horfe  have  a flank  full  enough,  you 
are  to  confider  wdiether  it  be  too  large  ; that 
is,  if  over-againft  that  part  of  the  thigh 
called  the  fciflie,  the  flank  falls  too  low  ; for 
in  that  cafe  it  is  a great  advance  to  purfinefs, 
efpecialiy  if  the  horfe  be  not  very  young. 

A horfe  is  faid  to  have  no  flank  if  the  laft 
of  the  flioft  ribs  be  at  a confiderable  diftanee 
from  the  haunch-bone;  a,hhough  fuch  horfes 
may  for  the  time  have  very  good  bodies,  yet 
when  they  are  hard  laboured,  they  will  loofe 
them. 

A horfe  is  alfo  faid  to  have  no  flank  when 
V his  ribs  are  too  much  ftra'ghtened  in,  their 
compafs,  which  is  eafily  perceived,  by  com- 
paring their  height  with  that  of  the  haunch- 
bones,  for  they  ought  to  be  as  high,  and 
equally  raifed  up  as  they  are,  or  but  very 
little  lefs,  when  the  horfe  is  in  good  cafe. 


A horfe  is  llkewdfe  faid  to  have  little  flanks, 
to  be  forrily  bodied,  to  be  grunt-bellied  and- 
thin  gutted,  when  his  flank  turns  up  like  a 
greyhound,  and  his  ribs  are  flat,  narrowq  and 
fliort. 

A well  flanked  horfe,  is  one  that  has  wide 
and  well-made  ribs,  and  a good  body.  In 
this  cafe  the  whole  flank  is  ufed  in  the  room 
of  gut. 

FLEAM,  is  a fmall  inftrument  of  fine  fteel, 
compofed  of  two  or  three  moveable  lancets 
for  bleeding  a horfe ; and  fometimes  making 
incilions  upon  occafion,  and  fo  fupplying  the 
room  of  an  incifion  knife. 

FLEAS. 

FLEAS  may  be  deftroyed  by  the  following 
methods  : fprinkle  your  bed-rooms  with  la- 
vender and  wormwood  boiled  thoroughly  in 
yinegar,  or  they'  may  be  expelled  by  laying 
of  winter  favory  in  the  bed-chamber ; or  put 
under  your  bed  a bag,  with  holes  in  it,  filled 
with  wormwood  thoroughly  dried ; or  ufe 
fleawort  in  the  fame  manner ; or  you  may  kill 
them  by  putting  under  the  bed  or  pillow, 
nut-leaves,  wormwood,  eye-averon,  green 
coriander  and  lavender.  Goat’s  milk  and  lye, 
fprinkled  about  the  room,  was  formerly 
deemed  infallible. 

Strew  unflacked  lime  in  your  chambers 
pennyroyal,  alfo  wrapt  in  a cloth,  and  laid  in 
your  bed,  drives  fleas  away : put  in  frefli 
once  in  feven  or  eight  days. 

Boil-muftard  feed  in  water,  and  fprinkle  the 
room  with  it : likewife  the  hot  fort  of  arf- 
mart,  ftrewed  in  a chamber,  will  kill  all  the 
fleas : as  does  onions  and  foap  lees  boiled  to- 
. gether,  and  fprinkled  in  the  room. 

Elder-leaves  being  gathered  with  the  dew 
on  them,  and  placed  in  your  room,  all  the 
fleas  will  gather  to  it,  and  may  be  eafily  killed; 
or  March  fleabane  burnt  in  the  chamber,  or 
fpread  about  it,  will  drive  them  away. 

Provide  yourfelf  with  an  earthen  pot,  and' 
cut  a hole  in  the  floor,  fo  large  that  the  pot 
may  ftand  in  it,  with  the  mouth  even  with 
the  floor;  then  put  in  bruifed  laurel  and  rofe- 
leaves,  and  the  fleas  will  go  into  the  pot : or, 
fmear  the  pot  either  with  bull’s  fat,  goat’s 
blood,  or  the  blood  of  an  ox  mixed  with  foot,. 

and 
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and  in  a day  or  two  all  the  fleas  will  get  into 
the  pot.  Or  inftead  of  a pot  fet  as  above, 
take  an  earthen  dilla  or  platter,  fmear  it  with 
the  bruifed  laurel  leaves,  ^c.  and  it  will  an- 
fwer  your  purpofe  as  well. 

Place  in  the  middle  of  the  room  a fmall 
piece  of  board,  rubbed  over  with  hog’s  greafe, 
and  all  the  fleas  will  gather  to  it  ; or  fmear  a 
trencher  with  badger’s  blood,  and  it  will  ga- 
ther the  fleas  together,  and  kill  them  ; or  co- 
loquintida  oil,  and  wormwood  boiled  in  wa- 
ter, and  fprinkled  in  the  room,  will  produce 
the  fame  effedt ; as  will  thiftle  and  arfmart, 
bramble  or  colewort-leaves. 

FLIES. 

FLIES  may  be  defl toyed  by  fleeplng  white- 
hellebore  in  milk  or  fweet  wine,  and  fprinkle 
it  about  the  room  they  come  to ; or  origanum 
and  allum,  bruifed  and  boiled  with  milk,  will 
anfwer  the  end. 

Put  bruifed  coriander-feed  into  a deep 
earthen  pot,  and  all  the  flies  will  gather  to 
it;  fpread  an  earthen  difh  pretty  thick  with 
treacle  or  honey,  and  they  will  come  to  it  and 
■flick:  or  a mixture  of  dregs  of  fugar  and 
water  will  draw  them  to  it. 

If  you  boil  bay-berrics  in  oil,  and  anoint 
your  cattle  with  it,  they  will  never  be  pef- 
tered  with  flies  : wet-  the  hair  of  horfes  with 
the  juice  of  leaves  of  .the  gourds  at  Midfummer, 
and  they  will  not  be  molefled:  anoint  your 
cattle,  and  the  flies  W'ill  not  come  near  them, 
even  in  the  hottefl  weather. 

The  fcent  and  fmoke  of  hen’s  feathers, 
burnt  in  a room  will  drive  away  all  flies,  fpi- 
ders,  fcorpions,  &c.  fo  that  they  wdll  never  re- 
turn. 

Infeds  are  driven  away,  or  defiroyed,  by 
various  methods : either  by  hindering  the 
breeding  of  them,  as  by  the  deflroying  locufts 
eggs;  or  w'e  prevent  infeds  coming,  by  fliut- 
tins:  all  windows  clofe.  Fire  and  cold  kill  or 
drive  them  away,  as  do  likewife  white  helle- 
bore, wild  cucumbers,  colloquintida,  lupins, 
vinegar,  or  decodion  of  bays.  Some  things 
do  it  by  the  fcent ; as  corianders,  vitriol- 
flow'ers,  leaves  of  alder,  and  brimftone.  Rue 
and  verdigrife  are  every  way  offenfive  to  them  : 
pitch,  and  lees  of  oil,  were  formerly  much 


ufed  for  getting  rid  of  them  : almofl  all  infeds 
may  be  driven  away  by  the  fmoke  or  faiell  of 
florax. 

'^0  prevent  Flies  teazhig  Cattle. 

Boil  bay -berries  in  any  oil,  and  anoint  them 
with  it,  and  they  will  never  fit  on  cattle  ; or, 
wet  the  hair  of  horfes,  with  the  juice  of  the 
leaves  of  gourd  at  Midfumrner , and  they  will 
not  nrolefi:  them.  If  cattle  are  anointed  with 
the  juice  of  arefmart,  flies  will  not  come  near 
them,  though  it  is  the  heat  of  fummer. 

Fo  FLING,  is  the  fire  and  obflinate  adioii 
of  an  unruly  horfe.- 

To  fling  like  a cow,  is  to  raife  only  one  leg, 
and  give  a blow  with  it. 

To  fling,  or  kick  with  the  hind-legs. 
See  Yerk. 

FLINTS,  for  fowling-pieces  fhould  be 
clear,  but  whether  dark  or  light  coloured  is 
immaterial.  Their  fize  flioukl  Te  fuited  to 
the  gun,  and  be  neither  too  large  and  thick, 
or  too  fmall  and  flight ; the  firft;  will  not  give 
freely,  and  the  other  will  be  apt  to  break. 

FLOATS  FOR  Fishing,  are  made  divers 
ways;  fomc  ufe  the  quills  of  ducks,  which  are 
the  beft  for  flow  waters,  but  for  (Irong  flreams 
cork  floats  are  the  beft;  therefore  take  a good 
found  cork,  w'ithout  flaws  or  holes,  and  bore  it 
through  with  a hot  iron,  into  which  put  a quill 
of  a fit  proportion  ; then  pare  the  cork  into  a 
pyramidal  form,  of  what  fize  you  pleafe,  and 
grind  it  fmooth. 

For  your  float,  in  flow  flreams,  a neat  round 
goofe-quill  is  proper : but  for  deep  or  rapid 
rivers,  or  in  an  eddy,'  the  cork,  fliaped  like  a 
pear,  is  indifputably  the  beft  ; which  fhould 
not,  in  general,  exceed  the  fize  of  a nutmeg  ; 
let  not  the  quill,  which  you  put  through  it,  be 
more  than  half  an  inch  above  and  below  the 
cork;  and  this  float,  though  fome  prefer  a 
fwan’s  quill,  has  great  advantage  over  a bare 
quill ; for  the  quill  being  defended  from  the 
water  by  the  cork,  does  not  foften,  and  the  cork 
enables  you  to  lead  your  line  fo  heavily,  as  that 
the  hook  finks  almofl;  as  foon  as  you  put  into 
the  water ; whereas,  when  you  lead  but  lightly, 
it  does  not  get  to  the  bottom  till  it  is  near  the 
end  of  your  fwim.  See  the  form  of  the  float, 
Plate  IX.  Fig.  i6.  and,  in  leading  your  lines, 
A a 2 be 
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be  careful  to  balance  them  fo  nicely,  that  a 
very  fmall  touch  will  fink  them;  fome  ufe  for 
this  purpofe  lead  fhaped  like  a barley-corn, 
but  there  is  nothing  better  to  lead  with  than 
(hot,  which  you  muft  have  ready  cleft,  always 
with  you ; remembering,  that  when  you  filh 
fine,  it  is  better  to  have  on  your  line  a great 
number  of  fmall  than  a few  large  fliot. 

Whip  the  end  of  the  quill  round  the  plug 
•with  a fine  filk,  well  waxed ; this  will  keep  the 
water  out  of  your  lloat,  and  preferve  it  greatly. 

FLOAT-ANGLING.  In  this  the  line 
fliould  be  longer  than  the  rod  by  two  or  three 
feet,  and  let  the  pellet  that  is  put  upon  it  be 
neither  fo  heavy  as  to  fink  the  cork  or  float, 
nor  fo  light  as  to  hinder  the  fmalleft  touch 
from  pulling  it  under  water,  becaufe  that  is 
the  only  fign  you  have  of  a bite.  In  rivers  it 
will  be  moft  proper  to  make  ufe  of  a cork  ; but 
in  Handing  waters  a quill  may  ferve  well 
enough. 

In  filhing  with  a float,  your  line  mufl:  be 
about  a foot  fliorter  than  your  rod;  for  if  it  is 
longer,  you  cannot  fo  well  command  your 
hook  when  you  come  to  difengage  the  fifh. 

Pearch  and  chub  are  caught  with  a float, 
and  alfo  gudgeons,  and  fometimes  barbel  and 
grayling. 

For  carp  and  tench,  which  are  feldom 
caught  but  in  ponds,  ufe  a very  fmall  goofe 
or  a duck-quill  float;  and  for  ground  bait 
thrown  in,  every  now  and  then,  a bit  of 
chewed  bread. 

For  barbel,  the  place  Ibould  be  baited  the 
night  before  you  fifli,  with  graves,  which  are 
the  fediment  of  melted  tallow,  and  may  be 
had  at  the  tallow-chandlers : ufe  the  fame 
ground-bait  while  you  are  filhing,  as  for  roach 
and  dace. 

In  filhing  with  a float  for  chub  in  warm 
weather,  fifh  at  mid-water,  in  cool  lower,  and 
in  cold  at  the  ground. 

FLOUNDERS,  m.ay  be  filhed  for  all  day 
long,  either  in  a fwifc  ftream,  or  in  the  Itill 
deep  water;  but  bcft  in  the  ftream,  in  the 
months  of  April,  May,  June,  and  July : the 
proper  baits,  are  all  forts  of  worms,  wafps,  and 
gentles. 

FLY- ANGLING,  Let  the  rod  be  light,  and 
the  line  twice  as  long  as  your  rod,  and  very 
ftrong  at  top,  and  grow  gradually  taper.  You 


muft  contrive  to  have  the  wind  on  your  back, 
and  the  fun,  if  it  fhines,  to  be  before  you,  and 
to  fifh  down  the  ftream  ; and  carry  the  point 
or  top  of  your  rod  downwards,  by  which 
means  the  fhadow  of  yourfelf  and  the  rod 
too,  will  be  the  leaft  offenfive  to  the  fifh,  for 
the  fight  of  any  fhade  difturbs  the  fifh,  and 
fpoils  fport. 

In  March,  or  April,  if  the  weather  be  dark, 
or  a little  windy  or  cloudy,  the  beft  filhing  is 
with  the  palmer-worm,  which,  with  the  May- 
fly, are  the  ground  of  all  fly  angling.  See  the 
Articles  Fishing,  Angling, 

Till  you  are  a proficient,  every  throw  will 
go  near  to  coft  you  a hook  : therefore  pradlife 
for  fome  time  without  one ; or  get  your  flies 
drelTed,  on  filk  or  gut,  and  you  will  not 
eafily  break  them  off.  See  Articles  Fishing, 
Angling,  fffc. 

The  beft  times  to  ufe,  a fly  are,  when  the 
river  has  been  a little  difcoloured  by  rain,  and 
is  again  clearing,  or  in  a cloudy,  breezy  day. 
When  the  wind  is  high,  chufe  the  ftiirdeep; 
when  fmall  or  none,  the  running  ftreams,  and 
ufe  then  the  natural,  in  boifterous  •weather  the 
artificial  fly.  In  clear  ftreams  ufe  a fmall  fly ; 
in  lefs  clear,  one  larger ; a light  coloured  fly 
in  a bright  day;  a dark  fly  for  dark  waters,  and 
an  orange  fly  in  muddy  ones. 

To  FLY  ON  Head,  [in  Falconry]  is,  when 
a hawk  miffing  her  quarry,  betakes  herfelf  to 
the  next  check,  as  crows,  &c. , 

To  FLY  CROSS,  [in  Falconry]  is  faid  of  a 
hawk  when  fhe  flies  at  great  birds,  as  cranes, 
geefe,  &c. 

'To  FLY  THE  Heels  ; a horfe  is  faid  to  fly 
the  heels  when  he  obeys  the  fpur.  See  Spur 
and  Heels. 

FOAL.  Colt  is  the  jmung  male  of  the 
horfe  kind,  as  filly  is  the  female.  It  is  no 
difficult  matter  to  know  the  ffiape  that  a foal  is 
like  to  be  of,  for  the  fame  lhape  he  carries  at  a 
month,  he  will  carry  at  fix  years  old,  if  he  be 
not  abufed  in  after  keeping ; and  ‘as  the  good 
fhape  appears,  fo  do  the  defedts  alfo. 

And  as  to  the  heighth,  it  is  obferved,  that 
a large  fliin-bone,  long  from  the  knee  to  the 
paftern,  ftiews  a tall  horfe ; for  which,  another 
way  is,  to  fee  what  fpace  he  has  between  his 
knee  and  whithers,  which  being  doubled,  it 
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will  be  his  helghth  when  he  is  a competent 
horfe. 

There  are  alfo  means  to  know  their  good- 
nefs ; for  if  they  are  ftirring  fpirits,  free  from 
afrights,  wanton  of  difpofition,  and  very  adive 
at  leaping  and  running,  and  ftriving  for 
mafiery,  fuch  generally  prove  good  mettled 
horfes;  and  thofe  on  the  contrary  are  jades. 

And  if  their  hoofs  be  ftrong,  deep,  tough, 
fmooth,  upright  handing,  and  hollow,  they 
cannot  be  bad  ; therefore  the  Barbary  horfe  is 
well  known  by  his  hoof. 

Foals  are  ufually  foaled  about  the  beginning 
of  fummer,  and  it  is  cuhomary  to  let  him  run 
till  Michaelmas  with  the  mare,  at  which  time 
they  may  be  weaned.  Some  however  main- 
tain, that  a foal  is  rendered  much  fooner  fit 
for  fervice  by  being  allowed  to  fuck  the  whole 
winter,  and  weaned  about  Candlemas  or  Shrove- 
tide. When  firft  weaned,  let  them  not  be  kept 
in  the  hearing  of  their  dam,  butfhould  be  kept 
in  a houfe  with  a low  rack  and  manger  For  hay 
and  oats ; the  hay  muft  be  very  fweet  and  fine, 
efpecially  at  firft,  and  a little  white  bran  fhould 
be  mixed  wdth  their  oats  in  order  to  keep  their 
bodies  open,  and  make  them  eat  and  drink 
freely.  When  foals  are  kept  up  in  the  winter, 
they  are  not  to  be  immured  continually,  in  the 
ftable;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the 
fun  fhines  warm,  they  Ihould  always  be  allowed 
to  play  about  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  when  the 
winter  is  over,  they  fhould  be  turned  into  fome 
dry  ground  where  the  grabs  is  fweet  and  fhort, 
and  where  there  is  good  water,  that  they  may 
drink  at  pleafure.  The  winter  after  they  may 
be  kept  in  the  ftable  without  any  further  care 
than  that  which  is  taken  of  other  horfes  •,  but 
after  the  firft  year,  fillies  and  colts  fhould  not 
be  kept  together.  For  the  manner  of  breaking 
them  fee  the  Article  Horse. 

FODDER,  anv  kind  of  meat  for  horfes,  or 
other  cattle.  In  fome  places  hay  and  ftraw 
mingled  together,  is  peculiary  denominated 
fodder. 

FOGGAGE,  [in  the  foreft  law]  is  rank 
grafs  not  eaten  up  in  fummer. 

FOILING,  [among  Sportfmen]  the  footing 
and  treading  of  a deer,  that  is  on  the  grafs,  and 
fcarce  vifible. 

FOLD  NET,  a fort  of  net  with  which  fmall 
birds  are  taken  in  the  night,  as  reprefcnted  in 


Plate  VII.  Fig.  I.  and  which  may  be  carried 
by  one  man,  if  fmall  j or  if  large,  two  may 
manage  it,  and  is  as  follows  ; 

When  the  net  is  fixed  on  both  fides  to  two 
ftrong,  ftraight,  and  light  poles,  you  muft 
have,  at  leaft,  two  or  three  lufty  men  to  affift 
you,  all  very  filent ; the  poles  whereon  your 
nets  are  tied,  fhould  be  about  twelve  feet  long, 
that  fo  they  may  hold  up  the  higher. 

He  who  bears  the  lights,  which  fhould  be 
torches,  muft  carry  them  behind  the  nets  in  the' 
midft  of  them,  about  two  yards  from  them; 
and  fo  order  it  as  to  carry  the  nets  between  the 
wind  and  the  birds,  who  all  naturally  rooft  oa 
their  perches  with  their  breafts  againft  the 
wind;  by  this  means,  he  that  beats  the  bufhes 
on  the  other  fide  the  hedge,  will  drive  them 
out  the  way  towards  the  light. 

When  you  find  any  birds  in  your  net,  you 
need  not  make  much  hafte,  for  it  will  enfnare- 
them  of  itfelf,  and  they  cannot  get  away  fud* 
deniy. 

FONCEAU,  is  the  bottom,  or  end,  of  a 
cannon-bit-mouth  ; that  is  the  part  of  the  bitt 
that  joins  if  to  the  banquet.  Chaperon. 

FOOT  OF  A HORSE,  confifts  of  the  hoof  or 
coffin ; which  is  all  the  horn  that  appears  when 
the  horfe’s  foot  is  let  on  the  ground. 

It  is  a great  imperfection  to  have  feet  too. 
large  and  fat,  or  to  have  them  little ; fuch 
horfes  as  have  them  too  large  are  for  the  moft: 
part  very  heavy,  and  apt  to  ftumble,  efpecially 
if  with  fuch  feet  they  have  weak  legs,,  and  too 
long  pafterns ; on  the  other  hand,  too  fmall. feet 
are  much  to  be  fufpedted,  becaufe  they  are 
often  painful  and  fubjedt  to  cloven  quarters,, 
and  other  imperfedlions. 

FOOT  OF  A Horse,  is  the  extremity  of  the 
leg,  from  the  coronet  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
hoof. 

The  four  feet  are  diftinguilhed  by  four  dif- 
ferent names ; the  two  fore  feet  are  by  fome  cal- 
led the  hands  of  a horfe,  but  that  term  is  in  dif- 
ufe;  the  common  expreffion  being  the  far  fore 
foot,  to  denote  the  right  foot  before ; the  near 
fore  foot,  the  ftirrup  foot,  and  the  bridle  hand- 
foot,  to  denote  the  left  before. 

Of  the  two  hinder  feet,  the  right  is  called; 
the  far  hind  foot : and  when  fpears  were  ufed, 
it  v;as  called  the  fpear  foot,  becaufe  in  refting 
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tlie  fpear,  the  locket  of  it  anfwered  the  right 
foot. 

The  left  hind  foot,  is  called  the  near  foot 
behind. 

FAT-FOOT  ; a horfe  is  faid  to  have  a fat 
foot,  when  the  hoof  is  fo  thin  and  weak,  that 
unlefs  the  nails  be  drove  very  fhort,  he  runs 
the  rilk  of  being  pricked  in  llioeing;  the 
EngliJ]:)  horfes  are  very  fubjedf  to  this  diforder. 
A horfe’s  foot  is  faid  to  be  derobe,  i.  e.  robbed 
or  ftolen,  when  it  is  worn  and  wafted  by  going 
without  Ihoes,  fo  that  for  want  of  hoof  it  is 
difficult  to  flioe  them. 

FOOTGELD,  7 an  amercement,  or  fine 

FOUTGELD,  3 laid  upon  thofe  vffio  lie 
within  the  bounds  of  a forell,  for  not  lawing  or 
cutting  out  the  ball  of  their  dogs  feet ; and  to 
be  quit  of  footgeld,  is  a privilege  to  keep  dogs 
there  unlawed  and  uncontrouled. 

FOREHEAD  of  a Horse,  fliould  be  fome- 
what  broad;  fome  would  have  it  a little  raifed, 
but  a flat  one  is  more  beautiful. 

A horfe  Ihould  have  in  his  forehead  that 
which  we  call  a feather,  which  is  a natural 
frizzling  or  turning  of  the  hair ; if  he  have  two 
that  are  near,  or  touch,  the  mark  is  fo  much 
the  better. 

If  a horfe  be  neither  white,  dappled  nor  ap- 
proaching thefe  colours,  he  flioald  have  a ftar 
or  blaze  in  his  forehead  : it  being  a defedt,  not 
only  as  to  the  beauty,  but  often  as  to  the  goocl- 
nefs  of  the  horfe  of  any  dark  colour  to  be  with- 
out one. 

FORE-LEGS  of  a Horse,  confift  of  an 
arm,  fore  thigh  and  the  fhank,  both  which, 
the  larger,  broader,  and  more  nervous  they 
are,  the  better. 

FORE-LOIN,  [with  Hunters]  is  when  a 
hound  going  before  the  reft  of  the  cry,  meets 
chaceand  goes  away  with  it. 

FOREST,  a great  wood,  or  place  privileged 
by  royal  authority,  which  differs  from  a park, 
warren,  or  chace ; being  on  purpofe  allotted 
for  the  peaceable  abiding  and  nourilbing  of 
beafts  and  fowls  thereto  belonging ; for  which 
there  are  certain  peculiar  laws,  officers,  and 
orders,  part  of  which  appear  in  the  great  char- 
ter of  the  foreft.  Its  properties  are  thefe  : 

I.  A foreft  truly  and  ftridtly  taken,  cannot 
be  in  the  hands  of  any  but  the  King,  becaufe 


none  elfe  has  power  to  grant  a commiflion  to 
be  a Juftice  in  Eyre. 

2.  The  next  property  is  the  Courts,  as  the 
Juftice-feat  every  three  years,  the  Swainmote 
three  times  a year,  and  the  Attachment  once 
every  forty  days. 

3.  The  third  property  may  be  the  officers 
belonging  to  it,  for  the  prefervation  of  vert 
and  venifon;  as  the  Juftice  of  the  foreft,  the 
Warder  or  Keeper,  Verdurers,  the  Forefters, 
Agiftors,  Regarders,  Beadles,  &c.  which  fee 
in  their  proper  places. 

But  the  principal  Court  of  the  foreft  is  the 
Swainmote,  which  is  no  lefs  incident  thereto, 
than  a pie-powder  to  a fair ; and  if  this  fails 
there  is  nothing  of  a foreft  remaining,  but  it  is 
turned  into  the  nature  of  a chace. 

Forefts  are  of  that  antiquity  in  England,  that, 
excepting  the New-Foreft  mHampJJoire,  eredled 
by  William  the  Conqueror;  and  Hampton- 
Court  eredted  by  Henry  VIII.  it  is  faid  there  is 
no  record  or  hiftory  which  makes  any  certain 
mention  of  their  eredtion,  though  they  are 
mentioned  by  feveral  writers,  and  in  divers  of 
our  laws  and  ftatutes.  There  are  96  forefts 
in  England,  13  chaces,  and  800  parks;  the  four 
principal  forefts  are,  New-foreft,  Sherwood- 
foreft.  Dean- foreft  and  Windfor-foreft. 

FORESTER,  is  an  officer  of  the  foreft, 
fworn  to  preferve  the  vert  or  venifon  therein, 
and  to  attend  the  wild  beafts,  within  his  baili- 
wick, and  to  watch  and  endeavour  to  keep 
them  fafe  by  day  and  night;  he  is  alfo  to  ap- 
prehend all  offenders  againft  vert  and  venifon, 
and  to  prefent  them  to  the  Courts  of  the  foreft, 
to  the  end  that  they  may  be  punifhed  according 
to  their  offences. 

FORKED  HEADS,  [with  Hunters]  all 
deer-heads  which  bear  two  croches  on  the  top, 
or  that  have  their  croches  doubled. 

FORKED-TAILS,  a name  given  in  fome 
parts  of  that  kingdom  to  the  falmon,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  its  growth. 

FORME,  a French  term  for  a fwelling  in 
the  very  fubftance  of  a horfe’s  paftern,  and  not 
in  the  fkin  ; they  come  as  well  in  the  hind  legs 
as  in  the  fore,  and  though  it  be  an  imperfedlion 
not  very  common,  yet  it  is  dangerous,  as  it 
will  admit  no  other  remedy  but  firing,  and 
taking  out  the  foie ; neither  can  the  fire  be 
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given  to  the  part  without  great  difficulty  and 
hazard. 

FORMICA,  is  a diftemper  which  commonly 
feizes  upon  the  horn  of  a hawk’s  beak,  which 
will  eat  the  beak  away,  occafioned  by  a worm. 

FORMICA  is  alfo  a fcurvy  mange,  which 
in  fummer  time  very  much  annoys  a fpaniel’s 
ears,  and  is  caufed  by  flies  and  their  own 
fcratching  with  their  feet. 

For  the  cure  : Infufe  four  ounces  of  gum- 
dragon,  in  the  ftrongefl  vinegar  that  can  be 
got,  for  the  fpace  of  eight  days,  and  after- 
wards bruife  it  on  a marble  ftone,  as  painters 
do  their  colours  : then  add  two  ounces  of  roach 
allum  and  galls  ; mingle  all  well  together  and 
apply  it  to  the  part  affedted. 

FORMS,  OR  Seats,  [hunting  term]  ap- 
plied to  a hare,  when  flie  fquats  in  any  place. 

FOUR  CORNERS ; to  work  upon  the 
four  corners,  is  to  divide  (in  imagination) 
the  volt  or  round  into  four  quarters;  the  horfe 
makes  a round  or  two  or  trot  or  gallop,  and 
when  he  has  done  fo  upon  each  quarter  he  has 
made  the  four  corners. 

FOUNDER  a Horse,  is  to  over-ride 
him,  or  to  fpoil  him  with  hard  working. 

FOUNDERING  in  the  Feet,  a diflem- 
per  that  affedts  a horfe  by  means  of  hard  riding 
or  labour,  or  by  heats  and  colds,  which  diforder 
the  body,  and  excite  malignant  humours,  that 
inflame  the  blood,  melt  the  greafe,  and  make 
it  defcend  downward  to  the  feet,  and  there 
fettle;  which  caufe  a numbnefs  in  the  hoof,  fo 
that  the  horfe  has  no  fenfe  or  feeling  in  it ; 
and  is  hardly  able  to  Hand,  and  when  he  does 
he  fliakes  and  quakes  as  if  he  had  an  ague  fit 
upon  him  ; fometimes  this  malady  proceeds 
from  his  being  watered  while  he  is  very  hot, 
and  his  greafe  melted  within  him,  and  then 
fuddenly  cooled  by  fetting  him  upon  cold 
planks  without  litter;  or  by  taking  his  faddle 
off  too  foon,  or  elfe  by  leting  him  fland  while 
hot  in  fome  fhallow  water  up  to  the  fetlocks ; 
by  means  of  which  extraordinary  coldnefs,  it 
caufes  the  melted  greafe  to  fall  down  into  their 
feet,  and  there  to  congeal. 

A horfe  may  alfo  be  foundered  by  wearing 
ftrait  fhoes,  and  by  travelling  upon  hard 
ground. 

The  fymptoms  by  which  you  may  knov/ 
when  your  horfe  is  foundered  upon  his  fore 


feet,  and  not  his  hind  feet.  Is  by  his  treading 
only  upon  his  hind  feet,  and  as  little  as  he  can 
upon  the  other;  or  his  going  crouching  and 
crumpling  upon  his  buttocks ; and  when  fome- 
times he  is  foundered  upon  his  hind  feet,  and 
not  upon  his  fore  feet,  (which  happens  but 
feldom)  it  may  be  known  by  his  feeming  weak 
behind,  and  his  refting  himfelf  as  much  upon 
his  fore  feet  as  he  can  ; being  afraid  to  fet  his 
hinder  feet  to  the  ground. 

The  general  method  of  cure  is : firff,  to  pare 
all  the  horfe’s  foies  fo  thin  that  you  may  fee 
the  quick:  then  to  bleed  him  well  at  every  toe, 
flop  the  vein  with  tallow  and  rofin,  and  having 
tacked  hollow  Ihoes  on  his  feet  flop  them  with 
bran,  tar,  and  taliow,  as  boiling  hot  as  may  be; 
repeating  this  every  other  day  for  a week  to- 
gether, and  afterwards  to  give  him  good  ex- 
ercife,  &r’r. 

CHEST  FOUNDERING,  a diflemper  pro- 
ceeding from  crudities,  in  the  flomach,  or 
other  weakneflTes  obflrucding  the  paflage  of  the 
lungs. 

This  is  dlfcovered  by  the  horfe’s  often  co- 
veting to  lie  down,  and  ftanding  flraggling 
with  his  fore  legs;  the  fymptoms  being  much 
the  fame  as  in  purfinefs,  the  only  difference  is, 
that  young  horfes  are  fubjedt  to  cheft  founder- 
ing as  well  as  old  ; whereas  thofe  horfes  which 
are  troubled  with  purfinefs  are  generally  fix 
years  old  and  above. 

Grafs,  with  much  refrefliing  and  cooling, 
cures  the  former,  but  increafes  the  latter. 

The  cure  : Take  five  or  fix  pennyworth  of 
oil  of  petre,  and  mingle  it  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  ale,  or  beer,  and  with  your  hand  rub 
this  mixture  on  the  part  affedted,  a red  hot 
fire-fliovel  being  held  againft  it  while  you  are 
rubbing  it. 

FOUNDERING  in  the  Body,  is  caufed 
by  a horfe’s  eating  too  much  provender  fud- 
denly, while  he  is  too  hot  and  panting,  fa 
that  his  food  not  being  well  digefled  breed  ill 
humours,  which  by  degrees  fpread  themfelves 
all  over  his  members,  and  at  length  does  fo 
opprefs  his  body  that  it  renders  him  extremely 
weak,  and  makes  him  incapable  of  bowing  his 
joints;  and  when  he  has  laid  down  cannot  rife 
again;  nor  can  he  either  flale  or  dung  without 
great  pain. 

It  is  alfo  caufed  by  drinking  too  often  upoif 
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a jovirney  while  he  is  hot,  not  being  ridden 
after  it. 

The  fymptoms  are,  the  horfe  will  be  chilly 
and  quake  for  cold  after  drinking;  and  fome 
of  his  drink  will  come  out  of  his  nofe,  and  in  a 
few  days  his  legs  will  fvvell,  and  after  a while 
begin  to  peel,  he  wdll  have  a dry  cough,  his 
■ eyes  will  water,  and  his  nofe  run  with  white 
phlegmatic  ftuft',  he  will  forfake  his  meat,  and 
hang  down  his  head  for  extreme  pain  in  the 
manger. 

For  the  cure  : Firft  rake  the  horfe ’s  funda- 
ment and  give  him  a clyfter  ; then  put  half  an 
ounce  of  cinnamon,  and  of  liquorice  and  ani- 
leeds  each  two  fpoonfuls  in  fine  powder,  and 
five  or  fix  fpoonfuls  of  honey  into  a quart  of 
ale  or  fack,  fet  it  on  the  fire  till  the  honey  is 
melted,  and  give  it  him  lukewarm  to  drink, 
riding  him  afterwards  gently  for  an  hour, 
cloath  him  and  litter  him  v/arm,  and  keep  him 
faffing  for  two  hours  more  : fprinkle  his  hay 
with  water,  fift  his  oats  clean  from  the  duft, 
and  give  it  him  by  little  and  little;  let  him 
drink  warm  mafhes  of  malt  and  water ; and 
when  he  has  recovered  flrength,  bleed  him  in 
bis  neck  vein,  and  perfume  his  head  with 
frankincenfe  once  a day. 

FOWLING  is  ufed  two  manner  of  ways, 
either  by  enticement,  (by  winning  or  wooing 
the  fowl  unto  you  by  pipe,  whiffle,  or  call ;) 
or  elfe  by  machines  or  engines,  which  furprife 
them  unawares. 

Fowls  are  of  divers  fpecies,  which  differ  in 
their  nature,  as  their  feathers ; which  by  reafon 
of  the  many  different  kinds,  for  brevity  fake, 
lhall.be  only  diflinguifhed  here  into  two  kinds, 
land-fowl  and  water-fowl. 

The  water-fowl  are  fo  called  from  the  natu- 
ral dplight  they  take  in  and  about  the  water, 
gathering  from  thence  all  their  food  and  nutri- 
ment. 

Here  it  may  be  obferved,  that  water-fowl 
are  in  their  owm  nature  the  moll  fubtle  and  cun- 
ning of  birds,  and  mofl  careful  of  their  own 
fafety;  and  hence  they  have,  by  fome  authors, 
been  compared  to  an  orderly  and  well  governed 
camp,  having  fcouts  on  land  afar  off,  courts  of 
guards,  centinels,  and  all  forts  of  other  watch- 
ful officers,  furrounding  the  body,  to  give  an 
alarm  of  the  approach  of  any  feeming  danger. 

* And  if  you  obferve,  you  will  find  that  there 


will  be  always  fome  ftraggling  fowl,  which 
lies  aloft  from  the  greater  number,  which  ftill 
call  firft. 

Now  it  is  the  nature  of  water-fowl  to  fly  In 
great  flocks,  having  always  a regard  to  the  ge- 
neral fafety ; fo  that  if  you  fee  a Angle  fowl 
or  a couple  fly  together,  you  may  imagine  they 
have  been  fomewhere  affrightened  from  the 
reft  by  fome  fudden  difturbance,  or  appre- 
henfion  of  danger,  but  fo  naturally  are  they  in- 
clined to  fociety,  that  they  feldom  leave  wing 
till  they  meet  together  again. 

And  this  is  occafioned  not  only  by  the  near 
approach  of  man,  but  alfo  by  the  beating  of 
haggards  upon  the  rivers,  as  alfo  by  the  ap..; 
pearance  of  the  bold  buzzard  and  ringtail. 

Of  water  fowls  there  are  two  kinds,  fuch  as 
live  off  the  water,  and  fuch  as  live  on  the  water 
without  fwimming  in  it;  but  wading  and  di- 
ving for  it  with  their  long  legs ; the  other, 
web  footed  and  fwim,  as  the  fwan,  goofe,  mal- 
lard, 

WATER-FOWL.  To  take  them  with  fnares 
and  fprings. 

Having  difcovered  the  ufual  feeding-places 
where  the  birds  frequent,  and  the  water-tracks 
they  ufe,  when  you  find  thefe  tracks,  or  fur- 
rows, unite  in  one  narrow  ftream,  and  feparate, 
having  the  greateft  depth  in  the  middle,  you 
may  be  fure  of  game,  and  there  place  ymur 
fnares,  (hereafter  defcribed)  firft  flopping  up 
their  othe-r  walks  with  flags,  buffies,  or  other 
things,  to  make  fuch  a fence  that  the  birds  will 
not  pafs  over. 

Provide  yourfelf  with  a young  plant  of  the 
hazle,  holly  or  yew,  long,  pliable,  and  taper 
to  the  end ; fix  a fwivel-loop  on  the  point, 
and  having  cut  it  lharp  at  the  large  end,  fix  it 
where  you  propofe  to  catch  your  gafne  ; then 
make  a horfe-hair  line,  of  length  and  ftrength 
proportioned  to  the  birds  you  intend  to  try  for : 
a line  of  eight  or  ten  hairs,  and  a foot  in  length, 
is  proper  for  woodcocks,  plovers,  and  fnipes ; 
but  the  heron  or  bittern,  will  require  one  of 
abpve  double  the  length,  and  about  a hundred 
hairs.  Your  principal  plant  or  fweeper,  muft 
alfo  be  proportioned  to  the  ftrength  and  fize 
of  the  game,  let  your  line  be  little  more  than 
half  the  length  of  your  plant,  and  faftened  to 
5 the 
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the  top  of  It  with  a running  noofe  ; then  bend 
the  plant  loop-v/ife,  to  a fize  proportioned  to 
the  game : (which  is  called  a bridge,  and  ferves 
the  end  the  bridge  does  in  a moufe-trap); 
within  an  inch  and  an  half  of  the  bent,  and  near 
the  loop,  fix  a little  twitcher,  broad  and  thin, 
fuch  as  is  in  a moufe-trap ; then  place  the  loop 
of  hazle  acrofs  the  trigger,  and  hang  the  bow- 
end  of  it  at  a hook  or  peg  driven  into  the 
fi-round  on  one  ftde  the  track,  and  under  the 
bent  of  the  firft-mentioned  bow-ftick  put  the 
flalk  or  other  end  of  it ; cutting  a nick  near  the 
other  end  of  it.  Then  fix  the  large  end  of  the 
hazle-plant  into  the  ground  (but  not  inclining 
to  the  fide  of  the  bank  where  the  track  is)  and 
bring  the  fmall  end  ftrongly  bowed,  till  the 
trigger  (by  putting  one  end  of  it  under  the 
bent  of  the  firft  mentioned  flick,  and  the  other 
in  the  flalk  of  one  end  of  the  bridge)  be 
faftened,  and  keep  the  plant  bent  down  flrong, 
you  mull  then  place  upon  the  bridge,  but  fo 
as  not  to  be  feen,  a loop  or  horfe-hair  of  proper 
width  ; which  when  your  game  treads  on  the 
middle  of  the  bridge  will  flip  away,  and  by  the 
quick  rifing  of  the  hazle-plant,  the  birds  will 
be  catched  by  the  feet.  If  you  make  ufe  of 
nets,  place  them  always  where  you  have  about 
a foot  of  water ; fo  that  the  fittefl  places  for 
fport,  are  flats,  fands  overflown  meadows  and 
marfhes.  The  nets  are  the  fame  as  thofe  ufed 
for  catching  plovers,  and  are  fet  in  the  fame 
way.  __ 

As  to  the  manner  of  fowling,  or  taking  fowl, 
fee  under  each  particular  kind  in  their  proper 
places  alphabetically. 

FOWLING-PIECE;  that  piece  is  always 
reckoned  the  befl,  which  has  the  longeft  bar- 
rel, with  an  indifferent  bore  under  a harque- 
bufs,  though  every  fowler  fliould  have  them 
of  fuch  different  forts  and  fizes  as  are  fuitable 
to  the  game  he  defigns  to  kill : as  to  the  barrel, 
let  it  be  well  polifhed  and  fmooth  within,  and 
the  bore  of  an  equal  bignefs,  which  may  be 
proved  by  putting  a piece  of  pafleboard,  cut  of 
the  exadlroundnefs  of  the  top,  which  gently  put 
down  to  the  touch-hole  : and  if  it  goes  down 
W'ell  and  even,  without  flops  or  flipping,  you 
may  conclude  it  even  bored.  The  bridge-pan 
muft  be  fomewhat  above  the  touch-hole,  only 
with  a notch  in  the  bridge-pan,  to  let  down  a 
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little  powder;  which  will  prevent  the  gun  from 
recoiling,  w'hich  otherwife  it  is  apt  to  do. 

As  to  the  locks,  chufe  fuch  as  a,re  well  filled 
W’ith  true  work,  whofe  fprings  muft  be  neither 
too  flrong,  nor  too  weak ; and  let  the  hammer 
be  well  hardened,  and  pliable  to  go  down  to 
the  pan  with  quick  motion  at  the  touching  the 
tricker  ; for  the  trial  thereof,  move  it  gently  to 
the  lock  ; and  if  it  goes  wdth  jerks,  in  a circular 
motion,  it  is  well  made;  as  for  the  flocks,  wal- 
nut-tree or  afli  are  very  good  ; the  maple  is  the 
fineft  and  befl  for  ornament. 

In  (hooting,  obferve  to  (hoot  with  the  wind, 
if  poflible,  and  not  againft  it ; and  rather  flde 
ways,  or  behind  the  fowl,  than  full  in  their 
faces. 

Next  obferve  to  chufe  the  moft  convenient 
flicker  you  can  find,  as  hedge,  bank,  tree,  or 
any  thing  elfe  which  may  hide  you  from  the 
view  of  the  fowd. 

Take  care  to  have  your  dog  at  your  heels 
under  good  command,  not  daring  to  ftir  till 
you  give  the  word,  after  having  difcharged 
your  piece  : for  focne  ill  taught  dogs  will,  upon 
the  fnap  of  the  cock,  prefently  ru(h  out  and 
fpoil  your  fport. 

If  you  have  not  flielter  enough,  by  reafon  of 
the  nakednefs  of  the  banks  and  want  of  trees, 
you  muft  creep  upon  your  hands  and  knees 
under  the  banks,  and  laying  fiat  upon  your 
belly,  put  the  muzzle  of  your  piece  over  the 
bank,  and  fo  take  your  level ; for  a fowl  is  fo 
fearful  of  man,  that  though  an  hawk  were  foar- 
ing  over  her  head,  yet  at  the  fight  of  a man  flie 
would  take  to  the  wing,  and  run  the  ri(k  of 
that  danger. 

It  is  neceffaryfor  any  gentleman,  who  fports 
much,  to  have  two  guns : the  barrel  of  one 
about  two  feet  nine  inches,  which  will  ferve 
very  well  for  the  beginning  of  the  feafon,  and 
for  wood-(hooting ; the  other  about  three  feet 
three  inches,  for  open-fliooting  after  Michael- 
mas : the  birds  by  that  time  are  grown  fo  (hv, 
that  your  (hoots  muft  be  at  longer  diftanc(.s. 
But  if  you  intend  one  gun  to  ferve  for  all  pur- 
pofes,  then  a three  feet  barrel  (or  thereabouts) 
is  moft  proper. 

A long  gun  is  lefs  liable  to  do  mlfchief  to 
the  fportfman,  and  is  more  certain  to  hit  its 
mark,  being  not  fo  foon  put  afide  in  taking 
fight. 
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It  appears  from  various  trials,  that  the  (liot 
fly  as  regularly,  or  more  fo,  and  with  as  much 
force  without  any  wad  betwixt  the  powder  and 
fliot,  as  it  does  with  wad  only.  ’Tis  difficult 
to  keep  the  ffiot  from  mixing  with  the  powder; 
but  it  does  not  fignify  how  thin  your  wad  is 
betwixt  the  powder  and  fhot,  fo  it  does  but 
keep  them  from  mixing.  But  the  fhot  fly  the 
thicker  and  ftronger  from  having  a pretty  good 
wad  clofely  rammed  over  them. 

It  is  a common  pradife  to  load  with  a pipe 
bowl  of  powder,  and  a bowl  and  an  half  of 
fhot;  and  when  they  find  they  cannot  kill 
often,  they  think  they  do  not  put  fhot  enough, 
fo  put  in  more,  and  are  obliged  to  lefleri  the 
quantity  of  powder  to  prevent  its  recoiling; 
not  confidering  this  axiom,  that  adion  and 

re-adion  are  equal” that  upon  difcharge  of 

powder  the  gun  is  forced  back,  as  the  fhot  is 
forwards,  in  proportion  to  the  weight-of  fhot 
to  the  weight  of  the  gun  ; fo  that  by  putting  in 
a larger  load  of  fhot,  and  lefs  powder,  you  will 
be  fhruck  more,  and  the  bird  you  fhoot  at  lefs ; 
fo  that  though  you  put  many  fhot  into  the 
bird,  they  will  not  have  force  enough  to  kill, 
unlefs  at  a very  fhort  diftance. 

'To  make  Gun  Barrels  of  a fine  hromn  Colour, 

As  a brown  barrel  feems  to  be  the  moft  plea- 
flng  to  the  fportfman,  the  following  is  a certain 
and  eafy  method  to  perform  it : 

Rub  your  barrel  bright  with  fand  paper,  or 
if  bright  fcour  it  with  dry  brickdufl;  to  take  off 
all  greaflnefs,  and  fit  a flick  or  piece  of  wood 
into  the  muzzle  long  enough  to  hold  it  by. 

Bruife  roughly  about  half  an  ounce  of  ftone- 
brimftone,  and  fprinkle  it  over  a gentle  fire 
either  of  wood  coal,  or  charcoal ; hold  your 
barrel  over  the  fmoak,  turning  and  drawing  it 
backward  and  forward  until  it  be  equally 
tinged  all  over  ; this  done,  fet  it  in  a cellar  or 
damp  room  till  next  day,  in  which  time  you 
will  find  it  has  throw:;  out  a fine  rufl,  over 
v/hich  you  may  draw  your  finger  to  fpread  it 
even  alike,  and  let  it  fland  another  day.  If 
you  perceive  any  parts  that  have  not  taken  the 
rufl:,  you  are  to  fcour  fuch  parts  bright,  and 
repeat  the  above  operation. 

It  is  then  to  be  polifhed  with  a hard  brufh 
(which  is  ftift  to  be  rubbed  with  bees-wax) 


and  after  with  a dry  woollen  or  rough  linen 
rag,  which  will  make  it  look  of  a beautiful 
brown  colour.  This  rubbing  muflbe  repeated 
every  day  fo  long  as  it  throws  our  any  rough- 
nefs.  No  oil  or  greafe  fhould  come  on  it  for 
fome  time,  as  that  may  bring  off  the  rufl  by 
places;  but  if  by  negled;  it  fhould  get  fo  flrong 
a roughnefs,  that  you  cannot  get  it  down  with 
common  rubbing,  in  that  cafe  wipe  it  over 
with  fweet  oil,  and  rub  it  off  gently  with  a clean 
linen  rag,  and  the  next  day  you  may  polifh  it 
down  with  your  brufli,  as  before  direded. 

Directions  for  keeping  your  Guns  in  order. 

If  your  lock  and  furniture  are  bright,  the 
beft  way  to  fave  the  trouble,  as  well  as  prevent 
the  damage  that  may  be  done  by  unfkilful 
polifhing,  is  never  to  fuffer  them  to  rufl,  which 
may  eafily  be  prevented  by  frequently  rubbing 
all  the  bright  parts  with  a fmall  brufh,  dipped 
in  fweet  oil,  which  fhould  be  well  rubbed  off 
with  a linen  rag : and  this  fhould  never  be 
negleded  both  before  and  after  uling  it. 

It  is  needlefs  to  take  the  lock  often  to  pieces, 
if  you  take  it  off  and  bruflr  it  with  plenty  of 
oil,  and  pull  up  the  cock  and  hammer  a few 
times,  the  dirt  with  the  oil  will  work  itfelf  out, 
which  is  to  be  wiped  off,  and  a little  clean  oil 
put  upon  thofe  parts  where  there  -is  any 
fridion,  will  anfwer  the  purpofe. 

To  wajh  out  the  Barrel, 

I 

Fill  it  with  either  cold  or  warm  water,  and 
empty  it  and  let  it  fland  a few  minutes,  and 
the  air  and  moiflure  will  foften  the  foil,  left 
from  the  firing  of  the  powder  fo  as  to  come  off 
the  eafier.  You  may  ufe  fand  with  your  rag 
or  tow  to  wafh  it  out,  which  will  remove  any 
of  the  foil  that  flicks  hard  to  it  without  hurt- 
ing its  fmoothnefs.  Care  mufl  be  taken  to 
wipe  it  very  dry,  and  if  it  is  to  be  fet  by  for 
a time,  it  will  be  proper  to  wipe  it  out  with 
an  oily  rag  and  flop  the  muzzle  with  the  fame, 
otherwife  it  will  be  apt  to  rufl.  See  Stalking 
Horse  and  Shot  Making. 

FOX  HUNTING.  The  fhape  and  pro. 
portion  of  this  beafl  is  fo  well  known,  being 
fo  common,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  defcribe  him, 

A fox  in  the  firft  year  is  called  a cub ; in  the 

fecond 
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fecond  a fofe ; and  afterwards  an  old  fox.  It 
is  a bead  of  chace,  ufually  very  prejudicial  to 
the  hufbandmen,  by  taking  away  and  deftroy- 
ing  lambs,  geefe,  poultry,  &c. 

His  nature  is,  in  many  refpedls,  like  that  of 
a wolf,  for  they  bring  as  many  cubs  at  a litter 
the  one  as  the  other;  but  in  this  they  differ, 
the  fox  littering  deep  under  the  ground,  but 
the  wolf  doth  not. 

A bitch  fox  is  very  difficult  to  be  taken, 
when  fhe  is  bragged  and  with  cub,  for  then 
ffie  will  lie  near  her  burrow,  into  which  Ihe 
runs  upon  hearing  the  lead  noife  ; and  indeed 
at  any  time  is  fomewhat"  difficult,  for  the  fox 
(as  well  as  the  wolf)  is  a very  fubtle,  crafty 
creature. 

Fox  hunting  is  a very  pleafant  exercife,  for 
by  reafon  of  his  drong,  hot  fcent,  he  makes  an 
excellent  cry : and  as  his  fcent  is  hotted  at 
hand,  fo  it  dies  the  fooned. 

And  befides,  he  never  dies  far  before  the 
hounds,  truding  not  to  his  legs,  drength  or 
champaign  grounds,  but  dronged  coverts, 
^hen  he  can  no  longer  dand  before  the 
o-round,  he  then  taketh  earth,  and  mud  be 
dug  out. 

If  greyhounds  courfe  him  on  a plain,  his 
lad  refuge  is  to  pifs  on  his  tail,  and  dap  it  in 
their  faces  as  they  come  near  him ; and  fome- 
times  fquirting  his  thicker  excrements  upon 
them,  to  make  them  give  over  the  courfe  or 
purfuit. 

When  a bitch  fox  goes  a clicketting  and 
feeking  for  a dog,  fhe  cries  with  a hollow 
voice,  not  unlike  the  howling  of  a mad  dog, 
and  in  the  fame  manner  fhe  cries  when  die 
miffes  any  of  her  cubs,  but  never  makes  any 
cry  at  all  when  Ihe  is  killing,  but  defends  her- 
felf  to  the  lad  gafp. 

A fox  will  prey  upon  any  thing  that  he  can 
overcome,  and  wall  feed  upon  any  fort  of  car- 
rion : but  their  dainties,  and  the  food  they 
mod  delight  in,  is  poultry. 

The  fox  is  taken  with  greyhounds,  terriers, 
nets,  and  gins.  Of  terriers  there  are  two  forts. 
4$'?^  Terriers. 

Fox  Hunting  above  Ground. ' 

To  hunt  a fox  with  hounds  you  mud  draw 
about  groves,  thickets,  and  budies,  near  vil- 


I lages : for  in  fuch  places  he  lurks  to  prey  upott 
poultry,  but  if  you  can  dnd  one  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  dop  up  his  earth,  the  night  before 
you  intend  to  hunt,  and  that  about  midnight, 
for  then  he  goes  out  for  prey;  and  this  mud  be 
done  by  laying  two  white  dicks  acrofs  in  his 
way,  which  will  make  him  imagine  it  to  be 
fome  gin  or  trap  laid  for  him,  or  elfe  they  may 
be  dopped  up  clofe  with  black  thorns,  and 
earth  together. 

The  bed  hunting  a fox  above  ground,  is  iia 
January,  February,  20\<S.  March,  for  then  you  will 
bed  fee  your  hounds  hunting,  and  bed  find 
his  earthing;  and  befides  at  thofe  times  the 
fox’s  Ikin  is  bed  in  feafon. 

Again  the  hounds  hunt  the  fox  bed  in  the 
colded  weather,  becaufe  he  then  leaves -a  very 
drong  fcent  behind  him  ; yet  in  cold  weather  it 
chills  fader. 

At  fird  only  cad  off  your  fure  finders,  and 
as  the  drag  mends,  fo  add  more  as  you  dare 
trud  them ; avoid  cading  off  too  many  hounds 
at  once ; becaufe  woods  and  coverts  are  full  of 
fundry  chaces,  and  fo  you  may  engage  them 
in  too  many  at  one  time. 

Let  fuch  as  you  cad  off  at  fird,  be  old  daunch 
hounds  which  are  fure,  and  if  your  hear  fucli 
a hound  call  on  merrily,  you  may  cad  off  fome 
others  to  him,  and  when  they  run  it  on  the 
full  cry,  cad  off  the  red,  and  thus  you  ffiould 
compleat  your  chace. 

The  words  of  comfort  are  the  fame  which 
are  ufed  in  other  chaces,  attended  with  the 
fame  hallooings  and  other  ceremonies. 

The  hounds  fliould  be  left  to  kill  the  fox 
themfelves,  and  to  worry  and  tear  him  as  much 
as  they  pleafe;  fome  hounds  will  eat  him  with 
eagernefs. 

When  he  is  dead  hang  him  at  the  end  of  a 
pikedaff,  and  halloo  in  all  your  hounds  to  bay 
him ; but  reward  them  not  with  any  thing  be- 
longing to  the  fox  : for  it  is  not  good,  neither 
will  the  hounds  in  common  eat  it. 

Of  hunting  a Fox  under  Ground. 

If  in  cafe  a fox  does  fo  far  efcape  as  to 
earth,  countrymen  mud  be  got  together  with 
fhovels,  fpades,  mattocks,  pickaxes,  fffc.to  dig 
him  out,  if  they  think  the  earth  not  too  great. 

B b 2,  They 
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They  mske  their  earths  as  near  as  they  can 
in  ground  that  is  hard  to  dig,  as  in  clay,  ftony 
ground,  or  among  the  roots  of  trees:  and  their 
earths  have  commonly  but  one  hole;  and  that 
is  ftraight  a long  way  in  before  you  come  at 
their  couch. 

Sometimes  craftily  they  take  poffeffion  of 
a badger’s  old  burrow,  which  hath  a variety  of 
chambers,  holes  and  angles. 

Now  to  facilitate  this  way  of  hunting  the 
fox,  the  huntfrnen  muft  be  provided  with  one 
or  two  terriers  to  put  into  the  earth  after  him, 
that  is  to  fix  him  into  an  angle  : for  the  earth 
often  confifts  of  many  angles:  the  ufe  of  the 
terrier  is  to  know  where  he  lies,  for  as  foon  as 
he  finds  him  he  continues  baying  or  barking, 
fo  that  which  way  the  noife  is  heard  that  way 
to  dig  for  him. 

But  to  know  the  manner  of  entering  and 
farther  ufe  of  thefe  forts  of  dogs,  fee  Terrier. 

However  1 fhall  here  add,  that  as  in  the  firft 
place  you  muff  have  fuch  as  are  able  to  dig,  fo 
your  terriers  muff  be  furnifhed  with  bells  hung 
on  collars,  to  make  the  fox  bolt  the  fooner ; 
befides  the  collars  will  be  fome  fmall  defence 
to  the  terriers. 

The  inftruments  to  dig  with  are  thefe ; a 
fharp  pointed  fpade,  which  ferves  to  begin 
the  trench,  where  the  ground  is  hardeft,  and 
broader  tools  will  not  fo  well  enter ; the  round 
hollowed  fpade,  which  is  ufeful  to  dig  among 
roots,,  having  very  fharp  edges ; the  broad  flat 
fpade  to  dig  withal  when  the  trench  has  been 
pretty  well  opened,  and  the  ground  fofter ; 
mattocks  and  pickaxes  to  dig  in  hard  ground, 
where  a fpade  will  do  but  little  fervice ; the 
coal  rake  to  cleanfe  the  hole,  and  to  keep  it 
from  flopping  up;  clamps,  wherewith  you  may 
take  either  fox  or  badger  out  alive  to  make 
fport  with  afterwards. 

And  it  would  be  very  convenient  to  have  a 
pail  of  water  to  refrefh  your  terriers  with,  after 
they  are  come  out  of  the  earth  to  take  breath. 

After  this  manner  you  may  befiege  a fox, 
&c.  in  their  llrongefl  holes  and  caftles,  and 
may  break  theif  cafements,  platforms,  para- 
pets, and  work  to  them  with  mines  and  coun- 
ter-mines till  you  have  obtained  what  you  de- 
fired.  But  for  the  'managing  thefe  dogs,  fee  Ter- 
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To  defroy  Foxes. 

Take  a fheep’s  paunch,  and  tie  it  to  a long 
flick,  then  rub  your  fhoes  well  upon  it,  that  he 
may  not  fcent  your  own  feet ; draw  this  paunch 
after  you  as  a trail,  a mile  or  more,  and  bring 
it  near  fome  thick-headed  tree;  leave  your 
paunch,  and  get  into  the  tree  with  a gun,  and 
as  it  begins  to  be  dark,  you  will  fee  him  come 
after  the  fcent  of  the  trail,  where  you  may 
fhoot  him  : draw  the  trail  if  you  can  to  the 
windward  of  the  tree. 

The  beft  way  is,  to  fet  a fteel  trap  in  the 
plain  parts  of  a large  field,  out  of  the  way  of 
all  paths,  yet  not  near  a hedge,  or  any  fhelter ; 
then  open  the  trap,  fet  it  on  the  ground,  and 
cut  out  juft  the  form  thereof  in  a turf,  and  take 
out  as  much  earth  as  to  make  room  to  ftay  it ; 
then  cover  it  again  very  neatly  with  the  turf 
you  cut  out;  and  as  the  joint  of  the  turf  will 
not  clofe  exactly,  get  fome  mold  of  a new  caft 
up  mole-hill,  and  put  it  clofe  round  the  turf, 
flicking  fome  grafs  in  it  as  if  it  there  grew; 
make  it  curious  and  neat,  that  it  might  even 
deceive  yourfelf.  Ten  or  twelve  yards  from 
the  trap,  three  feveral  ways,  fcatter  fome  of  the 
mole-hill  mold  very  thin,  on  a place  fifteen 
or  fixteen  inches  fquare ; then  on  thefe  places,, 
and  where  the  trap  is  placed,  lay  three  or  four 
fmall  bits  of  cheefe,  and  then  with  a fheep’s 
paunch  draw  a trail  of  a mile  or  two  long  to 
each  of  the  three  places,  and  from  thence  to 
the  trap,  that  the  fox  may  come  to  one  of  thefe 
places  firft,  for  then  he  will  approach  the  trap 
more  boldly ; and  thus  you  will  never  fail  of 
him.  Be  fure  let  your  trap  be  loofe,  that  he 
may  draw  it  to  fome  hedge  or  covert,  or  he 
will  bite  off  his  leg  and  be  gone. 

To  make  a Spring  Trap. 

Tie  a firing  to  fome  pole  fet  faft  in  the 
ground,  and  to  this  firing  make  faft  a fmall, 
fhort  flick,  made  thin  on  the  upper  fide,  with 
a notch  at  the  lower  end  of  it;  then  fet  another 
flick  faft  in  the  ground,  with  a notch  under  it; 
then  bend  down  the  pole,  and  let  both  the 
nicks  or  notches  join  as  flight  as  may  be;  then 
open  the  noofe  of  the  firing,  and  place  it 
in  the  path  or  walk ; where  if  you  lay  pieces 
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of  clieefe,  flefhj  and  fuch  like,  it  will  entice 
iiim  that  way. 

Or,  greafe  the  foies  of  yonr  fhoes  with  hog’s 
fat  a little  broiled,  and  as  you  come  from- the 
wood  drop,  in  feveral  places  as  you  pafs,  a - 
piece  of  roafted  fwine’s  liver,  dipt  in  honey, 
drawing  after  you  a dead  cat,  and  he  will  fol- 
low you,  fo  that  you  may  Ihoot  him. 

^ A Hook  to  take  a Fox  tied  to  a Free. 

This  hook  is  made  of  large  wire,  and  turns 
on  a fwivel  like  the  collar  of  a greyhound  ; it  is 
frequently  ufed  in  catching  wolves,  but  oftener 
for  the  fox.  They  hang  it  from  the  ground 
Jo  high  that  he  mufl  leap  to  catch  it ; and  bait 
it  with  flefh,  liver,  cheefe,  &c.  and  if  you  run 
a trail  with  a flaeep’s  paunch  as  before  directed, 
it  will  draw  him  the  more  eafily  to  the  bait. 

FOILING  [with  Hunters],  the  footing  and 
treading  of  deer  that  is  on  the  grafs,  and  fcarce 
vifible. 

FRANK  CHACE,  is  a liberty  of  free  chace 
in  a circuit  adjoining  to  a forell,  by  which  all 
men,  though  they  have  land  of  their  own 
within  that  compafs,  are  forbidden  to  cut 
down  wood,  ^c.  without  the  view  of  the  fo- 
reller. 

FRAY.  A deer  is  faid  to  fray  her  head, 
when  Ihe  rubs  it  againll  a tree  to  renew  it,  or 
caufe  the  pills  of  her  new  horns  to  come  off. 

FREAM,  [with  Hunters]  a term  ufed  of  a 
boar,  that  makes  a nolfe  at  rutting  time. 

FREE  WARREN,  the  power  of  granting 
or  denying  licence  to  any  to  hunt  or  chace  in 
fuch  or  fuch  lands. 

To  FRILL,  [in  Falconry]  a term  ufed  of  a 
hawk;  as  the  hawk  frills,  z.  e.  trembles  or 
Ihivers. 

FROG,  [among  Farriers]  the  fame  as 
Frush. 

FROGS ; to  deftroy  which,  take  a flieep,  ox, 
pr  goat’s  gall,  and  bruife  it  by  the  waterdide ; 
the  frogs  will  gather  to  it,  and  it  will  kill 
them. 

The  propereft  time  for  killing  them  is  in 
February,  in  the  ditches  when  and  where  they 
begin  to  fpawn. 

To  prevent  their  croaking,  fet  a candle  and  . 
lanthorn  upon  the  fide  of  the  water  or  river 
that  waters  your  garden* 


Toads  will  not  come  near  your  garden,  if 
‘you  plant  fage  and  rue  round  about  it. 

FROTH.  The  mouth  of  a horfe  fhould 
be  full  of  froth,  and  if  he  continually  champ 
upon  the  mouth  of  his  bitt,  it  is  a token  of  a 
good  horle  : for  few  bad  ones  have  this  adtion; 
-befides  that,  his  mouth  being  always  moift, 
will  not  fo  eafily  over-heat,  and  it  is  a fign 
that  the  bitt  gives  him  pleafure. 

If  the  froth  be  thin  or  fiuced,  and  of  a pale 
grey  or  yellowiih  colour,  it  denotes  a bad  tem- 
pered brain  ; but  if  it  be  white  and  thick,  clea- 
viiig  to  his  lips  and  branches  of  the  bridle, 
then  you  are  to  look  upon  the  mouth  as  frelh, 
and  that  the  horfe  is  of  a ftrong  conftitution 
and  found  in  his  body. 

FROWNCE,?  a difeafe  incident  to  hawks, 

FROUNCE,  3 proceeding  from  moift  and 
cold  humours,  which  fall  down  from  their 
heads  to  the  palate  and  root  of  their  tongue, 
by  which  means  they  lofe  their  appetite,  and 
cannot  clofe  their  clap. 

Some  call  this  the  eagles  bane,  for  they  fel- 
dom  die  of  age,  but  of  the  overgrowing  of 
their  beaks. 

. FRUSH,  OR  Frog  of  a Horse,  is  a fort 
of  tender  horn  which  arifes  in  the  middle  of 
the  foie,  and  at  fome  diftance  from  the  toe, 
divides  into  two  branches,  running  towards  the 
heel  in  the  form  of  a fork.  Thus  they  fay. 

Look  after  this  horfe,  for  the  flefh  is  run  in 
upon  the  frufh ; I fee  an  excrefcence,  or 
fprouting  of  flefli  in  that  part. 

There  is  a fig  in  that  forrel’s  frufli ; and  this 
roan  has  a fcabbed  frufli ; and  here  is  another 
that  has  a fat  frufli,  i.  e.  a frufli  that  is  too 
thick  and  too  large. 

FRUSH,  a diford er  incident  to  horfes, 
Scabbed  Heels. 

FUI.IVIART,  or  Fumer  ; a pole-cat,  fitch 
or  fitchow. 

FUMETS,  the  ordure  or  dung  of  a hart, 
the  fame  as  fewmets. 

FUZEE,  [in  Farriery]  too  dangerous 
fplents  joining  from  above  downwards..  They 
differ  from  fcrews  or  thorough  fplents  in  this, 
that  the  latter  are  placed  on  two  oppofite  fides 
of  the  legs.  See  Splent.. 

C'l  A BLOCKS,  artificial  fpurs,  made 
y either  of  iron,  brafs  or  filver,  and  fixed 
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on  the  legs  of  game  cocks  j foine  call  them 
gaff. 

GAGG-TEETH,  fin  Farriery]  is  a defeat 
that  rarely  happens  to  young  horfes,  and  to  be 
difcovered  by  putting  fomething  into  the 
mouth  and  looking  at  the  large  grinders,  which 
in  this  ca.fe  appear  unequal, -and  in  eating  catch 
hold  of  the  infide  of  the  cheeks,  caufing  great 
pain  and  making  them  refufe  their  food. 

GAIT  OR  GATE,  is  the-going,  or  pace  of  a 
horfe.  Hence  they  fay  this  horfe  has  a good 
gait,  but  the  other  has  a broken  gait ; this  horfe 
goes  well,  but  the  other  does  not. 

GALLING  OF  A Horse’s  Back.  To  pre- 
vent it,  take  a lamb’s  fkin,  well  furnilhed  with 
hair,  and  fit  it  neatly  beneath  the  pannel  of  the 
faddle,  fo  that  the  hairy  fide  may  be  next  the 
horfe.  * 

This  does  not  harden  but  fweat,  and  fo  not 
only  keeps  that  part  from  galling,  but  is  good 
for  fuch  horfes  as  have  been  lately  cured,  which 
would  otherwife  gall  again. 

After  a journey  you  ought  to  take  off  the 
faddle  and  feel  the  horfe’s  back,  whether  he 
has  been  pinched  or  galled  or  not,  which  will 
be  the  belt  difcovered  after  he  has  flood  an 
hour  or  two  unfaddled,  by  the  fwelling  of  the 
part  opprefled. 

If  it  be  only  fwelled,  fill  a bag  with  warm 
dung  and  tie  it  upon  the  fwelling,  which  will 
not  only  prevent  it  from  growing  worfe,  but 
alfo  probably  quite  difperfe  it. 

Or  you  may  rub  and  chafe  the  fwelling  with 
good  brandy,  or  fpirit  cf  wine,  and  having 
foaked  the  place  well  with  it,  fet  fire  with  a 
lighted  paper  to  what  remains  of  it,  and  the 
fwelling  will  difappear,  when  the  fire  ex- 
tinguifhes  of  itfelf ; but  if  the  fkin  be  broke, 
wafh  it  with  warm  claret,  mixed  with  a fourth 
part  of  failed  oil,  or  frefh  butter;  or  bathe  it 
often  with  brandy  if  the  horfe  will  endure  it. 

When  a horfe’s  back  is  galled  upon  a jour- 
ney, take  out  a little  of  the  fluffing  of  the  pan- 
nel over  the  fwelling.,  and  few  a piece  of  foft 
white  leather  on  the  infide  of  the  pannel; 
anoint  the  part  with  falt-butter,  and  every  even- 
ing wipe  it  clean,  rubbing  it  till  it  grows  foft, 
anointing  it  again  with  butter,  or  for  want  of 
that  with  greafe  : wafh  the  fwelling,  or  hurt, 
every  evening  with  cold  water  and  foap,  and 
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flrew  it  with  fait,  which  Ihould  be  left  on  till 
the  horfe  is  faddled  in  the  morning. 

HARNESS  GALLS.  See  Harness. 

GALLOP,  is  a motion  of  a horfe  that  runs 
at  full  fpeed,  in  which  making  a kind  of  leap 
forwards,  he  lifts  both  his  legs  almofl  at  the 
fame  time  ; when  thefe  are  in  the  air,  juft  upon 
the  point  of  touching  the  ground,  he  lifts  both 
his  hind  legs  almoft  at  once. 

Of  a horfe  that  has  an  eafy  light  gallop, 
that  gallops  fine,  they  fay,  he  gallops  upon  his 
haunches,  he  does  not  prefs  heavy  upon  the 
bridle,  he  bends  his  fore  legs  well,  he  has  a 
good  motion  with  him,  he  is  well  coupled, 
keeps  his  legs  united. 

The  great  gallop,  or  the  hunting  gallop ; 
or  the  gallop  with  a long  firetch,  or  gallop 
with  all  the  heels,  i.  e.  full  fpeed. 

A fhort  light  gallop,  /.  e.  a flow  gallop. 

Gallop,  is  the  fwifteft  natural  pace  of  a 
horfe. 

Here  you  are  to  take  notice,  that  a horfe  in 
galloping  forwards  may  lead  with  which  fore 
leg  he  pleafes,  though  horfes  do  it  moft  com- 
monly with  their  right  fore-leg ; but  with 
whatever  fore  leg  they  lead,  the  hind  leg  of 
the  fame  fide  muft  follow  it,  otherwife  their 
legs  are  faid  to  be  difunited. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  diforder,  you  muft 
flay  your  horfe  a little  upon  the  hand,  and  help 
him  with  the  fpur  on  the  contrary  fide  to  that 
in  which  he  is  difunited. 

As  for  example  : if  he  be  difunited  on  the 
right  fide,  help  him  with  the  left  fpur,  by 
flaying  him  (as  before)  upon  the  hand  a little, 
and  alfo  helping  him  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
calves  of  the  legs. 

And  farther,  in  a circle  a horfe  is  confined 
to  lead  always  with  his  fore-leg  within  the 
turn,  otherwife  be  is  faid  to  gallop  falfe ; but 
in  all  cafes  the  hind  leg  of  the  fame  fide  muft 
ever  follow. 

Laftly,  when  you  make  trial  of  a galloper,  ob- 
ferve  if  he  performs  it  equally,  and  pufti  it  on 
fomewhat  hard,  that  you  may  know  by  his  flop 
whether  he  have  ftrength  and  vigour,  which  is 
termed  a fund  or  fource,  and  if  he  be  alfo  fen- 
fible  of  the  fpur. 

GALLOP,  OR  Canterbixr^-Rate,  is  a 
pace  between  a full  fpeed  and  a fwift  running. 

GALLOP ADE,  The  fine  gallopade,  the 
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fhort  gallop,  the  llftening  gallop,  the  gallop  of 
the  fchool  : it  is  a hand  gallop,  or  gallop  upon 
the  hand,  in  which  a horfe  galloping  upon  one 
or  two  treads,  is  well  united,  and  well  raccourci 
knit  together,  well  coupled,  and  will  fet  under 
him.  Hence  they  fay, 

Th  is  horfe  makes  a galloppade,  and  works 
with  one  haunch,  i.  e.  inftead  of  going  upon 
one  tread,  whether  right  out  or  in  a circle,  has 
one  haunch  kept  in  fubjedtion,  let  the  turn  or 
change  of  the  hand  be  what  it  will ; fo  that  the 
inner  haunch,  which  looks  to  the  center  of  the 
ground,  is  more  narrowed,  and  comes  nearer 
to  that  center  than  the  fhoulder  does  : and  thus 
the  horfe  does  not  go  altogether  to  that  fide, 
and  his  way  of  working  is  a little  more  than 
one  tread,  and  fomewhat  lefs  than  two. 

The  difference  between  working  with  one 
haunch  in,  and  galloping  upon  volts,  and  ma- 
naging upon  ferra  a terra,  is  in  galloping  upon 
vaults,  and  working  terra  a terra',  the  two 
haunches  are  kept  fubjedt,  and  the  two  haunches 
are  in,  that  is,  within  the  volt;  but  in  gallop- 
ing a haunch  in,  only  one  is  kept  fubjedt. 

To  gallop  united,  to  gallop  upon  a go6d 
and  right  foot,  is,  when  a horfe  that  gallops 
right  out,  having  cut  the  way,  or  led  with 
either  of  his  fore-feet,  continues  to  lift  that 
fame  leg  always  firfl,  fo  that  the  hinder  Ifeg,  of 
a fide  with  the  leading  fore-lcg,  muft  likewife 
be  raifed  fooner  than  the  other  hind  leg. 

For  inflance  ; if  the  right  fore-leg  leads  be- 
fore the  left,  then  the  right  hind  leg  muft  like- 
wife move  fooner  than  the  left  hind  leg ; and 
in  this  order  muft  the  horfe  continue  to  go  on. 

To  gallop  faft,  to  difunite,  to  drag  the 
haunches,  to  change  feet,  to  go  or  run  upon 
falfe  feet,  to  gallop  upon  the  falfe  foot,  is 
when  the  galloper  having  led  with  one  of  the 
fore  legs,  whether  right  or  left,  does  not  con- 
tinue to  make  that  leg  always  fet  out  firft,  nor 
to  make  the  hind  leg  of  a fide  with  the  leading 
leg,  to  move  before  its  oppofite  hind  leg ; that 
is  to  fay,  the  orderly  going  is  interrupted. 

A horfe  that  gallops  falfe,  gallops  with  an 
■unbecoming  air,  and  incommodes  the  rider. 

If  your  horfe  gallops  falfe,  or  difunite,  and 
if  you  have  a mind  to  put  him  upon  keeping 
the  right  foot,  and  uniting  well  his  haunches, 
you  muft  bring  to  with  the  calves  of  your  legs, 
and  then  with  the  out  fpur,  that  is,  the  fpur 


that  Is  contrary  and  oppofite  to  the  fide  upon 
which  he  difunites : fo  that  if  he  difunites  to  the 
right,  }mu  muft  prick  him  with  the  left  heel. 

GAME-LAWS.  For  the  information  and 
fadsfadtion  of  my  readers,  I have  here  inferred 
abftradts  of  all  the  Adts  of  Parliament  relating 
to  the  game,  whereby  they  and  fportfmen  may 
know  therefpeddve  times  when  they  are  to  be- 
gin, and  when  they  are  to  leave  off  fporting, 
and  alfo  the  penalties  and  punifliments  of  in- 
fringing or  breaking  the  above  Adts.  Agree- 
able to  the  Adt  of  24  Geo.  III.  certificates  re- 
quired before  the  firft  day  of  October,  1784, 
fhall  bear  date  on  the  day  of  the  month  on 
which  the  fame  ftiall  be  iffued,  and  ftiall  re- 
main in  force  until  the  firft  day  of  July  next 
following.  No  certificate  ftiall  iffue  between 
the  firft  day  of  October,  1784,  and  the  firft  day 
of  March  1785;  and  every  certificate  which 
fhall  iffue  after  the  faid  firft  day  of  March  1785, 
fhall  be  iffued  between  the  firft  day  of  March 
and  the  firft  day  of  July  in  each  year,  and  ftialf 
bear  date  on  the  day  of  the  month  on  v/hich 
the  fame  fhall  be  iffued,  and  fhall  be  in  force 
for  twelve  calendar  months,  commencing  from 
the  date  ; and  if  any  clerk  of  the  peace  his  de- 
puty, or  fteward  clerk,  iffuing  certificates, 
otherwife  than  direfted,  to  forfeit  50/.  24  Geo, 
III.  fef.  2.  c.  43.  f.  5.  But  certificates  may 
iffue  to  any  perfon  beyond  the  feas,  who  hath 
or  fhall  have,  in  any  year,  firft  arrived  into 
England,  any  time  after  the  firft  day  of  July  in 
fuch  year;  but  in ‘every  fuch  cafe,  the  caufe 
fhall  be  fpecified,  either  in  the  body  or  at  the 
foot  of  fuch  certificate  ; to  bear  date  on  the  day 
it  is  iffued,  being  ftamped  with  double  duties, 
and  to  be  in  force  till  the  firft  day  of  July  next 
following  the  date  thereof,  24  Geo.  III.  fef.  2.  c, 
43.  f.  6.  Every  qualified  perfon  after  the 
firft  day  of  Obiober,  1784,  Ihooting  at,  killing, 
taking,  or  fhooting  any  pheafant,  partridge, 
heath-fowl,  or  black  game,  or  any  groufe,  or 
red  game,  or  any  other  game,  or  killing, 
taking,  or  deftroying,  any  hare,  with  any  grey- 
hound, hound,  pointer,  fpaniel,  fetting-dog, 
or  other  dog,  without  having  obtained  fuch 
certificate,  ftaall  forfeit  the  fum  of  50/.  24 
Geo.  III.  fef  2.  c.  34  f.  7.  Clerk,  of  peace,  ^c, 
fhall  on  or  before  November  i,  1784,  and  in 
every  fubfequent  year,  on  or  ht{ote  Angufl  12, 
in  each  year,  make  out  and  tranfmit  to  the 
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Stamp»office,  l^mdon^  alphabetical  lifts  of  the 
certificates  fo  granted  by  them,  diftinguiftiing 
the  duties  paid  on  each  refpediye  certificate  fo 
iftued,  and  on  delivery  thereof  the  receiver- 
general  of  the  ftamp  duties  flrall  pay  to  clerk 
of  peace,  ^c.  for  the  fame  one  farthing  a name; 
and  in  cafe  of  negled  or  refufal,  or  not  infert- 
5ng  a full,  true  and  perfed  account,  he  fhall 
forfeit  2.0/.  24  Geo.  III.  fef.  2.  r.  43.  Jl  9.  Lifts 
may  be  infpeded  at  Stamp-office  for  ij.  each 
fearch,  24  Geo.  Ul.fef-  2.  c.  43.  f.  10.  If  any 
qualified  perfon,  or  having  a deputation,  fhall 
be  found  in  puiTuit  of  game,  with  gun,  dog, 
or  net,  or  other  engine  for  the  deftrudion  of 
game,  or  taking  or  killing  thereof,  and  fhall 
be  required  to  ftiew  his  certificate,  by  the  lord 
or  lady  of  the  manor,  or  proprietor  of  the  land 
whereon  fuch  perfon  fhall  be  ufing  fuch 
gun,  Gfc.  or  by  any  duty  appointed  game- 
keeper,  or  by  any  qualified  or  certified  perfon, 
or  by  any  officer  of  the  ftamps,  properly  au- 
thorized by  the  commiffioner,  he  fhall  produce 
his  certificate ; and  if  fuch  perfon  fhall  refufe, 
upon  the  produdion  of  the  certificate  of  the 
perfon  requiring  the  fame,  to  fhew  the  certifi- 
cate granted  to  him  for  the  like  purpofe;  or  in 
cafe  of  not  having  fuch  certificate  to  produce, 
fhall  refufe  to  tell  his  chriftian  and  firname, 
and  his  place  of  refidence,  and  name  of  the 
county  where  his  certificate  was  iftued,  or  fhall 
give  in  any.falfe  or  fiditious  name,  he  fhall  for- 
feit 5®/.  24  Geo.  III.  fef.  2.  c.  43.  f.  12.  Cer- 
tificates do  not  authorife  any  perfon  to  fhoot  at, 
kill,  take  or  deftroy  any  game,  at  any  time  that 
is  prohibited  by  law,  nor  give  any  perfon  a 
right  to  flioot  at,  dfr.  unlefs  he  be  duly  quali- 
fied by  law,  24  Geo  III.  fef.  2.  r.  43./  13.  No 
certificate,  obtained  under  any  deputation, 
fhall  be  pleaded  or  given  in  evidence,  where 
any  perfon  fhall  fhoot  at,  fffr,  any  game  out  of 
the  manor  or  lands  for  which  it  was  given,  24 
Ceo.Ul.fef  2.  c.  4^.  f 14. 

Lord  Mansfield  has  given  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  an  unqualified  perfon  may  go  out  to  beat 
the  hedges,  bullies,  &c.  with  a qualified  perfon, 
and  to  fee  the  game  purfued  or  deftroyed,  pro- 
vided the  unqualified  perfon  has  no  gun  or 
other  engine  with  him  for  the  deftrudion  of 
the  game,  without  being  fubjed  to  a penalty. 

Deftroying  conies,  tranfportation,  5 Geo.  III. 
c..  14.  Robbing  warrens,  felony  without 


clergy,  9 Geo.  I.  f 22.  Killing  them  in  the 
night,  or  endeavouring  to  kill  them,  fine  of  lor. 
or  commitment,  22  and  2^Car.  II.  c.  25.  f.  5,  6. 
Unqualified  perfons  ufing  guns  to  kill  them 
fame  may  be  feized,  3 Jac.  I.  c.  13./  5.  Stalk- 
ing deer  without  leave,  10/.  19  Hen.  VII. 
c.  I If  Hunting  or  killing  them,  10/.  cofts,  and 
fureties  for  good  behaviour,  5 Eliz.  c.  21. 
Buck  ftalls  or  engines  kept  by  unqualified  per- 
fons, may  be  feized,  3 %c.  \.  c.  13.  Selling 
or  buying  them  to  fell  again,  405.  3 %c.  I.  c.  27. 
Courfing  or  killing  them  without  confent,  20/. 
13  Car.  II.  c.  10.  Hunting,  taking,  killing,  or 
wounding,  30/.  or  tranfportation,  3 Will.  III. 
c.  10.  5 Geo.  I.  c.  15.  9 Geo.  I.  c.  22,  10  Geo.  II. 
c.  32.  Deftroying  pales  or  walls  of  inclofed 
grounds  without  confent,  30/.  5 Geo.  I.  c.  13. 
f 6.  Keeper  of  park  killing  or  taking  them, 
30/.  ^ Geo.  1.  c.  13.  Robbing  places  where 
kept,  felony  without  clergy,  9 Geo.  1.  c.  22. 

All  lords  of  manors  or  other  royalties  may 
appoint  game-keepers,  22  and  23  Car.  IL  c. 
23./  2.  and  empower  them  to  kill  game,  2 
Burn’s  JuJi.  223.  But  if  he  difpofes  of  game 
without  the  lord’s  confent,  he  fliall  be  com- 
mitted for  three  months,  and  kept  to  hard  la- 
bour, 3 Anne,  c.  14.  f.  4.  But  no  lord  fliall 
make  above  one  game-keeper  within  one  ma- 
nor, with  power  to  kill  game,  and  his  name 
fhall  be  entered  with  clerk  of  peace  ; certificate 
whereof  fhall  be  granted  by  clerk  of  peace,  on 
payment  of  one  fhilling.  Unqualified  game- 
keepers  killing  or  felling  hare,  pheafant,  par- 
tridge, moor,  heath^game  or  groufe,  he  fhall 
forfeit  3/.  by  diftrefs,  or  commitment  for  three 
months,  for  the  firft  offence,  and  for  every 
other  four,  9 Anne.  c.  21.  f.i.  No  lord  fhall 
appoint  unqualified  game-keeper,  or  one  who 
is  not  bona  fide  fervant  to  fuch  lord,  or  imme- 
diately employed  and  appointed  to  take  and 
kill  game  for  foie  ufe  of  lord ; other  perfons 
under  colour  of  authority  for  taking  and  killing 
game,  or  keeping  any  dogs  or  engines  whatfo- 
ever  for  that  purpofe,  fhall  forfeit  30/.  In  like 
nianner,  3 Geo.  III.  fef.  2.  c.w.  f i.  Every 
deputation  of  a game-keeper,  to  .be  rc- 
giftered  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  or  in 
the  flieriff  or  ftewards  court  books  of  the 
county  where  the  lands  lie,  and  annually  take 
out  certificate  thereof,  ftamped  with  an  half- 
guinea ftamp,  24  Geo.  III.  fef.  2.  c.  4'^.  f.  j. 
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Andb3ahe  31  of  III.  chap.  2t,  with  an 
additional  half  guinea  damp  making  in  thr 
whole  one  guinea.  Every  game-keeper  f o 1 
and  after  the  paffing  of  this  adf,  who  (hall  lo 
deliver  his  name  and  place  of  abode  as  alordaid, 
andreqiiire  a certificate,  (hall  b annually  intitk-u 
thereto,  damped  as  before  direddd  from  clerk 
of  peace  or  his  deputy,  dierifi',  or  deward’s 
clerk,  to  the  effedt  ol  the  form  in  the  ad;  fet 
forth,  24  Geo.  III.  fef.  2.  c.  43.  / 3.  Cl -rk 
of  peace,  &c.  after  figning  certificate,  (hall 
ifiTue  fame  damped  to  perfon  regidering  de- 
putation, on  requiring  fame,  for  which  he 
may  receive  one  diilling.  24  Geo.  l\\.  fef.  2. 
c.  f 4.  Neglcding,  or  refufal  of  iliuing 
certificates,  incurs  a forfeiture  of  50/.  24 

Geo.  \l\.  fef  2.  c.  43.  f 4.  recoverable  in  courts 
of  Weffninfer,  court  of  Sedion,  of  Judiciary, 
or  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  by  adion  of  debt 
or  iniormation,  for  the  uie  of  the  plaintiff, 
with  double  cods  of  fuit,  24  G^a.  III.  f.  2. 
c.  43.  f.  18.  And  moreover  be  liable  to  pay 
the  duty  on  fuch  certificate,  24  G^’o.  Ill.y^  2. 
c.  43.  f 4.  Clerk  of  peace,  &c.  may  idue  his 
certificate  to  any  gamekeeper  fird  appointed 
in  any  year  after  fird  July  in  that  year,  24 
Geo.  III.  fef.  2.  r.  43.  / 6 If  any  lord  or  lady 
of  a manor,  or  proprietor  of  land,  (hall  make 
any  new  appointment  of  a game-keeper,  and 
diall  regiller  deputation  with  clerk  of  peace, 
&c.  and  obtain  a new  certificate  thereon,  rhe 
fird  diall  be  void;  any  perfon  ading  under 
the  fame,  after  notice,  daall  be  liable  to  all 
the  penalties  of  the  game-laws,  and  thofe 
againd  unqualified  perfons,  24  Geo.  III.  fef  2. 
f.  yj,.  f ii. 

Every  perfon  tracing  or  courfing  hares  in 
the  fnow  drall  be  committed  for  one  year, 
31  EUz  c.  5.  unlefs  he  pay  to  churchwardens, 
for  the  iife  of  the  poor,  205.  for  every  hare, 
or  become  bound  by  recognizances  with  two 
fureties  in  20/.  a piece,  not  to  offend  again; 
and  every  perfon  faking  or  dedroying  hares 
with  any  fort  of  engine,  fhall  forfeit,  for  every 
hare,  20  in  like  manner,  i Jac.  1.  c.  27.  f.z. 
Perfons  found  ufing  engines  liable  to  punifh- 
ment  infiided  by  3 1 EUz.  c.  5.  See  above, 
and  22  and  23  Car.  II.  c.  25.  f.  6.  Un- 
qualified perfons  keeping  or  ufing  fporting 
dogs,  or  engines  to  kill  or  dedroy  hares,  drall 
forfeit  5/.  to  the  informer,  with  double  cods, 

2 Geo,  111.  c,  19.  by  didrefs,  or  committed 


for  three  months  for  fird  offence,  and  for  every 
other  four,  5 Anne,  c.  14.  f 4.  Taking  or 
killing  hare  in  the  night-time,  forfeit  5/. 
9 Anne,  c.  25./  3.  The  whole  to  the  informer, 
with  double  cods,  zGeo.  c.  19.  as  diredfed  by 
5 Anne,  c.  14.  9 Anne,  c.  25.  f 3.  Killing 

or  taking  with  gun,  dog,  or  engine,  hare  in 
the  night,  between  the  fo  us  of  feven  at  night 
and  fix  in  the  morning,  from  October  12  to 
February  12,  and  between  rhe  hours  of  nine  at 
night  and  four  in  the  morning,  from  February 
12  to  October  12,  or  in  the  day-time  upon 
Sunday  ov  Chrif  mas-day,  to  forfeit  not  lefs  than 
10/.  nor  more  than  20/.  for  the  fird  offence  ; 
nor  lefs  than  2o/.  nor  more  than  30/.  for  the 
fecond  offence  : and  50  L for  the  third  offence; 
with  cods  and  charges ; and,  upon  neglect  or 
refufal  be  committed  for  fix  or  twelve  calendar 
months,  and  may  be  publicly  whipped  ; final 
appeal  to  quarter  fedions,  13  Geo.  lll.r.  80.  Per- 
fons armed  and  difguifed  dealing  them,  felony 
without  clergy,  9 Geo  I.  e.  22.  Pligler,  chap- 
man, carrier,  inn -keeper,  vidlualler,  or  ale- 
houfe-keeper,  having  in  his  cudody,  or  buy- 
ing, felling,  or  offering  to  fale,  any  hare,  un- 
lefs fent  up  by  fome  perfon  qualified  (or  any 
perfon  felling,  expofing,  or  offering  to  fale, 
hares,  28  Geo.  II.  c.  22.)  diall  forfeit  for 
every  hare,  3 1.  the  whole  to  informer.  2 
Geo.  III.  c.  19. 

For  preferving  heath-cocks  or  polts,  no 
perfon  whatfoever,  on  any  wade,  diall  pre- 
fume to  burn,  between  February  2 a’^d  ^fune  24, 
any  grig,  ling,  heath,  furze,  gofs,  or  fern, 
on  pain  of  commitment  for  a,  month,  or  ten 
days,  to  be  whipped  and  kept  to  hard  labour, 
4 and  5 IV.  and  M.  c.  23.  / ii.  Shooting 
heath-cocks,  groufe,  or  moor  game,  contrary 
to  I juxe.  I.  c.  27.  f.  2.  and  killing  any  of  them- 
in  the  night,  or  ufing  gun,  dog,  or  engine,, 
with  fuch  intent,  contrary  to  9 Anne,  c.  21;. 
and  13  Geo.  111.  e.  80.  And  carriers  and 
others  having  fuch  game  in  their  poflefiion, 
contrary  to  9 Anne,  c.  14.  are  all  liable  to 
the  fame  penalties,  and  recoverable  in  fame 
manner  as  thofe  offences  are  fubjecled  to  in 
regard  to  diooting,  b^c.  hares. 

Officers  of  the  army,  without  leave  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  dedroying  coney,  hare, 
pigeon,  pheafant,  or  partridge,  or  his  Ma- 
jeffy’s  game,  lhall  forfeit  5/.  to  the  poor; 
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and  the  commanding  officer,  for  every  offence 
committed  by  any  foldier  under  his  com- 
mand.. lhall  forfeit  20  .y.  in  like  manner  ; and 
if,  upon  demand,  he  fnall  not  in  two  days 
pay  faid  penalty,  he  fhall  forfeit  his  com- 
miffion.  Fide  the  yearly  Mutiny  Adt. 

I'aking  partridges,  by  nets  or  other  en- 
gines, upon  another’s  freehold,  without  fpe- 
cial  licence  of  owner  of  fame,  lol.  half  to 
him  who  ffiall  fue,  and  half  to  owner  or 
poffeffioner,  ii  Hen.Wl.  c.  17.  Shooting 
at,  &c.  partridges,  with  gun  or  bow,  or 
taking,  &c.  them  with  dogs  or  nets,  by  7 Jac.  I. 
c.  II.  or  taking  their  eggs  out  of  their  nets, 
liable  as  perfons  fliooting  at,  ^c.  hares,  and 
alfo  20  5.  for  every  bird  or  egg,  as  is  (hewn 
in  the  preceding  pages  concerning  hares.  Sell- 
ing, or  buying  to  fell  again,  a partridge, 
(except  reared  and  brought  up  in  houfes,  or 
from  beyond  fea)  forfeit  for  every  partridge 
i0  5.  half  to  him  who  will  fue,  and  half  to 
informer,  i Jac.  I.  c.  27.  f.  4.  Taking,  kill- 
ing, or  deftroying  partridges  in  the  night  for- 
feits for  every  partridge  10  j.  half  to  him  who 
will  fue,  and  half  to  lord  of  the  manor,  unlefs 
he  licence,  or  caufe  the  faid  taking  or  killing, 
in  which  cafe  his  half  fhall  go  to  the  poor, 
recoverable  by  churchwarden  ; and  if  not  paid 
in  ten  days,  to  be  imprifoned  for  one  month  ; 
and  moreover,  fhall  give  bond  to  juflice,  with 
good  fureties  not  to  offend  again  for  two 
years,  23  EUz.  c.  10.  To  kill  a partridge  in 
the  night  is  5/.  penalty,  9 Anne,  c.  f.  3. 
the  w'hole  whereof  is  given  to  the  informer, 
2 Geo.  III.  C-.  19,  and  may  be  recovered  within 
three  months,  5 Anne.,  c.  14.  before  a juflice 
of  peace,  or  within  fix  months,  by  aiftion  in 
court  of  record  at  tVeJlminJier,  9 Anne,  c.  25. 
with  double  .coffs,  2 Geo.  111.  c.  19.  Keep- 
ing or  ufing  any  greyhounds,  fetting-dogs,  or 
any  engine  for  deftroying  partridges,  5/.  to 
be  levied  and  recovered  as  the  like  penalty 
for  killing  hares,  by  5 Anne,  r.  4.  f.  4.  as  be- 
fore is  (hewn.  Penalties  for  ufing  gun,  dog, 
fnare,  net,  or  other  engine,  with  intent  to  take 
or  deftroy  partridges  in  the  night,  or  on  Sun- 
day or  Chrifimas-day , fame  as  ufing  them  againtt 
hares,  by  13  Geo,  IIL  .c,  80.  as  in  the  forego- 
ing  page.  Carriers  and  others  having  par- 
tridges in  their  poffeffion,  liable  to  fame 
forfeitures  as  having  hares,  and  the  fame 
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laws  againft  fliooting  them  as  for  fliooting 
hares. 

All  the  laws  refpeding  the  penalties  and 
recovery  of  them,  for  taking  them  by  nets, 
fnare,  or  other  engines,  without  licence  of 
the  owner,  hy  Hen.Yll.  c.  17.  And  for  flioot- 
ing or  deftroying  them  with  dogs  or  fnares, 
by  7 Jac.  I.  c.  ii.  or  taking  their  eggs, 
by  I Jac.  I.  c.  27.  f.  2.  And  for  felling,  and 
buying  them  to  fell  again,  by  lafl  cited  ad: 
(except  that  the  penalty  for  a pheafant  is  20  j.) 
and  for  deftroying  them  in  the  night  (except- 
ing as  aforefaid)  by  23  EUz.  c.  lo.  9 Anne, 
c.  25.  /.  3.  and  13  Geo.  III.  c.  80.  And  for 
keeping,  or  ufing  fporting-dogs  or  engines  for 
deftroying  them,  by  5 Anne,  c.  14,.  f.  4.  Or 
for  ufing  gun,  dog,  or  net,  for  deftroying 
them  on  Sunday  ot  Chrijimas-day,  by  13^^-0.111. 
c.  18.  and  for  carriers  and  others  having  them 
in  their  poffeflion  ; all  thefe  laws  are  mutatis 
mutandis  verbatim,  the  fame  as  thofe  refped:- 
ing  partridges. 

Perfon  profccuted  for  any  thing  done  in 
purfuance  of  this  a<fl,  he  may  plead  the  ge- 
neral iffuc,  and  give  the  fpecial  matter  in 
evidence  for  his  defence;  and  if  upon  trial 
verdidt  pafs  for  defendant,  or  plaintiff  be- 
come nonfuited,  defendant  fhall  have  treble 
coffs  of  plaintiff,  -24  Geo.  III.  fef.  2.  r.  3. 
/ 24. 

Qualifications  for  killing  game  (befides  the. 
late  new  tax)  are,  1.  Having  a freehold  eflate 
of  100/.  per  annum,  22  and  23  Car.  II.  c.  25. 
2.  A leafehold  eftate,  for  99  years,  of  150/. 
per  annum.  3.  The  eldeft  fon  or  heir-appa- 
rent to  an  efquire,  or  perfon  of  fuperior  de- 
gree. 4.  The  owner  or  keeper  of  a foreff, 
park,  chace,  or  warren.  See  Bl.  Com.  174, 
175.  Unqualified  perfon  keeping  dogs  or 
engines  to  deftroy  the  game,  to  forfeit  5/. 

5 Anne,  c.  14.  Reftridlions  in  the  laws  con- 
cerning the  preiervation  of  game,  feems  to 
affedt  all  perfons  whomfoever,  whether  quali- 
fied or  not,  2 Burn's  JuJi.  219,  248.  No 
perfon  (other  than  the  king’s  fon),  unlefs 
he  have  lands  of  freehold  to  the  value  of  five 
marks  a-year,  fhall  have  any  game  of  fvvans, 
on  pain  of  forfeiting  them,  half  to  the  king, 
and  half  to  any  perfon  (fo  qualified)  who  (hall 
feize  the  fame,  22  Edw.  IV.  c.  6.  Any  gen- 
tleman or  other  that  may  dilpend  405.  a-year 
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freehold,  may  hunt  and  take  wild  fowl  with 
their  fpaniels  only,  without  ufing  a net  or 
other  engine,  except  the  long-bow,  25 
Hen.YlW.  c.  ii.  From  perfons  not  having 
lands  of  40/.  a- year,  or  not  worth  in  goods 
200/.  ufing  gun  or  bow'  to  kill  deer,  any  per- 
fon  having  100/.  may  feize  fame  to  his  own 
ufe,  3 Jac.  I.  c.  13.  Killing  in  the  night, 
between  the  hours  of  nine  at  night,  and  four 
in  the  morning,  from  February  12  to  Oblober  12, 
any  game,  by  any  perfon,  w'hether  qualifi' d 
or  not,  fubjeft  to  fame  penalties^  as  killing 
hares  at  that  time  of  night,  by  13  Geo.  II'. 
€.  80.  as  has  been  already  fh<’wn.  Every  per- 
fon qualified  to  kill  game,  Ihall  previous  to 
his  fhooting  at,  killing,  or  defiroying  any 
game,  deliver  in  writing  his  name  and  place 
of  abode,  if  in  England,  to  the  clerk  of  the 
peace ; if  in  Scotland,  to  the  fheriff  or  fteward 
clerk  of  the  county  where  refident,  and  an- 
nually take  out  a certificate  thereof,  ftamped 
with  a two  guinea  ftamp,  24  Geo.  III.  fef.  2. 
c,  43  f I.  and  the  31  of  Geo.  III.  c.  21.  an  ad- 
ditional ftamp  of  one  guinea,  making  in  all 
three  guineas ; and  from  and  after  the  paflT- 
ing  of  this  adt,  every  fuch  qualified  perfon 
who  Ihall  fo  deliver  in  England  or  Scotland,  his 
name  and  place  of  abode  as  aforefaid,  and  re- 
quire a certificate  thereof,  Ihall  be  annually 
entitled  thereto,  ftamped  as  aforefaid,  from 
clerk  of  peace  or  his  deputy,  fheriff,  or  fte- 
ward clerk,  to  the  effedf  of  the  form  in  the 
ad  fet  forth,  24  Geo.  III.  fef.  2.  c.  43.  f 3. 
Clerk  of  peace,  &c.  after  he  Ihall  have  ligned 
fuch  certificate,  Ihall  forthwith  iffue  the  fame, 
ftamped,  to  the  perfon  fo  delivering  in  his 
name  and  place  of  obode,  and  requiring  the 
fame,  for  which  he  flhall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive I s.  for  his  own  trouble.  24  Geo.  III. 
fef.  2.  c.  43.  f.  4.  Negled  in,  or  refufal  of 
iffuing^certificates,  incurs  like  forfeiture,  and 
which  are  recoverable  in  like  manner,  and 
with  fame  cofts  as  to  game-keepers,  which 
fee;  befides  liable  to  pay  the  duty  on  fuch 
certificate,  24  Geo.  11.1.  fef.  2.  r.  43.  yi  4. 

The  time  for  fporiing  in  the  day  is,  from 
one  hour  before  fun-rifing,  until  one  hour 
after  fun-feu ing,  10  Geo.  III.  c.  19.  The 
fporting  feafon  for  buftards  is  from  December  \ 
to  March  i.  For  groufe  or  red  game,  from 
Auguji  12  to  December  10.  Hares  may  be 


killed  all  the  year,  under  the  reftridion  in 
10  Geo.  III.  r 19.  Heath-fowl,  or  black  game, 
from  Angufi  20  to  December  20.  13  Geo.  III. 

c.  55.  Pheafants,  from  OHober  i to  February  i. 
Partridges,  from  September  i to  February  12, 
2 Geo.  III.  c.  19.  Fowls,  widgeons,  wild- 
ducks,  wild  geefe,  at  any  tim.e,  but  in  June^ 
July,  Auguft,  and  September,  10  Geo  III.  c.  32. 

From  and  after  Obiober  i,  1784,  in  all. 
cafes  w'here  the  penalty  by  this  ad,  does  nor 
exceed  20/.  juftice  of  peace  Ihall,  upon  in- 
formation or  complaint,  fummon  the  party 
and  witneft'es  to  appear,  and  proceed  to  hear 
and  determine  the  matter  in  a fummary  way,, 
and  upon  due  proof  by  confeffion,  or  upon 
the  oath  of  one  witnefs,  give  judgment  for 
the  forfeiture  ; and  iffue  his  warrant  for  levy- 
ing the  fame  on  offender’s  goods,  and  to  fell 
them,  if  not  redeemed  within  fix  days,  ren- 
dering to  party  overplus,  and  if  his  goods  be 
infufficient  to  anfw'er  the  penalty,  Ihall  com- 
mit offender  to  prifon,  there  to  be  for  fix  ca- 
lendar months,  unlefs  penalty  be  fooner  paid 
and  if  party  be  aggrieved  by  the-  judgment, 
he  may,  upon  giving;  fecurity  amounting  to 
value  of  forfeiture,  with  the  cofts  of  affirm, 
ance,  appeah  to  the  next  general  quarter  fef- 
fions,  when  it  is  to  be  beard  and  finally  de- 
termined ; and  in  cafe  the  judgment  be  af- 
firmed, feffions  may  award,  fuch  cofts  incurred 
by  appeal,  as  to  themfelves  Ihall  feem  meet, 
24  Geo.  III.  /ey.  2.  e.  43.  f 19.  Witneffes 
negledling  or  refufing  to  appear,  without  rea- 
fonable  excufe,  to  be  allowed  of  by  the  juf- 
tice, Ihall  refpeClively  forfeit,  for  every  of- 
fence, lo/.  to  be  levied  and  paid  as  other 
penalties,  by  this  aft:  24  Geo.  III.  fef.  2.  c.  34. 
f 20.  Juftice  to  caufe  convicftion  to  be  made 
out  to  the  effect  of  the  form  fet  forth  in  the 
aft  24  Geo.  III.  fef.  2.  c.  43.  f.  21.  Juftice 
may  mitigate  penalties  as  he  thinks  fit,  fo  that 
the  reafonable  cofts  and  charges  of  officers 
and  informers,  for  difcovery  and  profecution, 
be  always  allowed,  over  and  above  mitigation, 
and  fo  as  fame  does  not  reduce  the  penalty  to 
tefs  than  a moiety,  over  and  above  the  cofts. 
and  charges,  24  Geo,  III.  fef.  2.  c.  43.  f.  22. 

It  is  felony  to  take  any  fwans  that  be  law- 
fully marked,  though  they  be  at  large; 
and  fo  it  is  unmarked  fwans,  if  they  be  do- 
meftical  or  tame,  To  long'as  they  keep  within 
C c 2.  a. man’s 
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a man’s  manor,  or  within  his  private  rivers, 
or  if  they  happen  to  efcape  from  them,  and 
are  purfucd  and  taken,  and  brought  back 
again  •,  but  if  they  be  abroad,  and  attain  their 
natural  liberty,  then  the  property  of  them  is 
loft,  and  folongfehmy  cannot  be  committed 
by  taking  them.  Burn’s  JuJi.  Game. 

Same  laws  againft  fhooting  wild  fowls 
as  for  lliooting  hares,  by  i Jac.  I.  c,  27. 
f.  2. 

- I have  here  alfo  added  an  abdrafl  from 
a late  adt  of  parliament  for  preventing  the 
llealing  of  dogs,  which  fhews  the  great  regard 
the  legiflator  has  to  the  canine  race. 

By  the  ftatute  of  10  Geo.  III.  for  prevent- 
ing the  ftealing  of  dogs,  it  is  enadled,  th,;c 
after  the  ift  day  of  May,  1770,  if  any  perfon 
fliall  fteal  any  dog  or  dogs  ot  any  kind  or  fort 
whatfoever,  from  the  owner  thereof,  or  from 
any  perfon  intruded  by  the  owner  thereof 
with  fuch  dog  or  dogs ; or  fliall  fell,  buy,  re- 
ceive, harbour,  deiain  or  keep  any  dogs  of 
any  kind  or  fort  whatfoever,  knowing  the 
fame  to  have  been  ftolen  as  aforefaid,  every 
fuch  perfon  being  convided  thereof,  upon  the 
oath  of  one  credible  vvitnefs,  before  twojuf- 
tices  of  the  peace,  fliall  for  the  firfl  offence 
forfeit  and  pay  any  fum,  not  exceeding  30/. 
nor  lefs  than  20/.  and  the  charges  of  convic- 
tion. And  in  cafe  fuch  penalty  fliall  not  be 
forthwith  paid,  the  offender  to  be  committed 
to  goal  for  any  time  not  exceeding  twelve 
months,  nor  lefs  than  fix,  or  until  the  penalty 
and  charges  are  paid.  Any  perfon  guilty  of  a 
fubiequent  offence,  to  forfeit  and  pay  any  fupi 
not  exceeding  50/  nor  lefs  than  30/.  tqge- 
ther  with  the  charges  ■,  which  penalties  ,to  be 
paid,  one  moiety.thereof  to  the  informer,  and 
the  other  to  the  poor  of  the  parifli.  On  non-' 
payment  the  offender  to  be  imprifoned  for  any 
time  nor  exceeding  18  months,  nor  lefs  tiian 
12,  or  until  the  penalty  and  charges  fliall  be 
paid,  and  be  pubiickly  whipped. 

Juftices  to  grant  warrants  to  fearch  for  d^'gs 
fcolen.  And  in  cafe  any  fuch  cog  or  dogs, 
or  ilieir  flcins,  fhali  upon  futh  fearch  be  found, 
to  take  and  reflore  evtry  fuch  dog  or  fKiti  to 
the  owner,  and  the  p.rfons  in  whofe  cuflody 
any  (uch  dog  or  fk  n ihall  be  founJ,  are  li- 
able to  the  like  penalties  ana  punifli.ments. 
Perfons  aggrieved  may  appeal  to  the  quarter 
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feffions,  and  the  determination  there  to  be 
final. 

GAME-COCK.  Many  gentlemen  who  fol- 
low the  divcrflon  of  fighting  cocks,  by  not  be- 
ing well  acquainted  with  the  methods  con- 
cerning breeding  them,  are  prevented  from 
enjoying  the  mod  ddirable  part  of  the  fancy; 
therefore,  the  refult  of  many  years  experience 
upon  that  fubjedt,  will  be  w’ell  received  by 
all  lovers  of  the  fport,  or  any  other  perfons 
who  have  the  curiofity  to  read  the  following 
obfervations : 

The  choice  of  a cock  fhould  be  from  a 
drain  which  has  behaved  well,  that  i«i,  from 
thofe  who  have  always  won  the  odd  battle 
when  equally  matched  ; for  it  is  a general  opi- 
nion among  perfons  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  fancy,  that  cocks  capable  of  lo  doing 
are  good  ones.  But  this  is  not  always  to  be 
depended  on  for  a fecond  battle  with  the  lame 
cock;  for  cocks,  that  to  all  appearances  won 
the  fil'd  time  they  fought  very  eafy,  yet  have 
been  much  hurt,  and  in  their  fecond  battle, 
after  a few  blows,  dood  dill  and  been  beat. 
Neither  is  this  the  only  th  ng  againd  a cock’s 
winning  twice;  for  after  having  fought  the 
battle  he  was  matched  for,  it  ieklom  happens 
but  he  is  neglefted  ; yet  an  opportunity  offer- 
i.'g  to  fight  him  in  the  courfe  of  eight  or  ten 
days,  he  receives  a hurry  with  another  cock 
in  the  pens,  and  becaufe  his  goodnefs  makes 
him  fpar  well  for  feme  two  or  three  minutes, 
it  is  concluded  he  is  fit  to  fight : and  if  he  has 
to  coaJbat  with  a cock  that  has  never  foiitrhr. 
and  well  to  fight,  it  is  almod  certain  he  will 
be  beat,  though  perhaps  a much  better  cock 
in  blood  than  his  antagonifl. 

It  fometimes  happens  during  the  courfe  of 
a battle,  particularly  if  one  of  the  cocks  is 
blinded,  that  the  fettcr-to  gets  a blow  in  the 
hand,  which  will  prevent  him  ufing  it  for 
three  or  four  days;  judge  then  what  a fitu- 
ation  one  of  thefe  poor  animals  mud  be  in 
from  the  number  of  wounds  he  mud:  confe- 
quently  receive  during  a fmart  battle  of  fif- 
teen or  twenty  minutes;  yet  if  a good  cock  in 
blood,  he  will  appear  in  two  or  three  weeks 
time,  as  if  he  had  not  been  hurt:  but  never 
tru'l  to  appearances  of  t is  lort,  for  be  aif.ired, 
at[.  r a rock  has  fi  ught  a hard  battle,  he  will 
not  be  fibto  fight  again  the  fame  fcafon  ; and 
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very  often,  after  you  have  been  at  the  expence 
and  trouble  of  keeping  him  at  his  walk  ano- 
ther year,  he  will  only  lofe  your  money,  by 
reafon  of  his  having  received  home  hurt  in  his 
firfi;  battle,  which  he  has  never  been  able  to 
get  the  better  of,  and  which  the  belt  judges 
could  not  difcover ; nor  is  he  fit  after  to  breed 
from;  but  there  are  fome  gentlemen  who 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  bred 
good  chickens  from  a cock  that  has  fought 
Jeveral  times-,  alfo  thofe  who  have  had  cocks 
that  have  won  feveral  battles.  It  fometimes 
happens  that  cocks  that  have  fought  feveral 
times  get  good  chickens,  but  then  they  hdve 
an  elegance  of  make,  and  a remarkable  con- 
flitution  to  recommend  them ; and  indeed  if 
they  had  not  been  poffefiTed  of  fomething  very 
rare  to  be  found  in  the  common  run  of  cocks, 
a perfon  of  judgment  would  never  h?.ve  bred 
from  them.  As  to  cocks  winning  feveral  bat- 
tles, it  fometimes  happens^  that  a cock  will 
win  three  or  four  feafons  running  in  regular 
matches,  or  win  a Welch  main,  but  then  he 
mufi:  be  a very  fevere  ftrikerj  and  for  ano- 
ther’s winning  fcven  or  eight  battles  in  a fea- 
fon,  it  ouoht  to  be  confidered  what  he  has 
had  to  fight  againft,  a parcel  of  half-breed, 
ill-walked,  dunghill  things;  or  elfe  fome 
young  fanciers  have  been  prevailed  upon  to 
fight  chickens  againfl  him,  or  cocks  much  un- 
der his  weight ; when  if  he  had  a frefii  cock 
put  againft  him  only  thefecond  time  hefought, 
of  equal  weight  and  goodnefs,  and  as  w'ell  to 
fight,  it  is  very  great  odds  but  he  muft  have 
been  bear. 

; The  properties  a cock  ought  to  be  pofiefiTed 
of  that  is  bred  from,  are  chefe,  fir  ft,  you 
fhould  be  well  acquainted  with  the  ftock  he 
fprupg  from;  the  next  objedf  you  muft  pay 
.an  attention  to,  is  to  be  afiured  he  is  per- 
fedliy  lound,  which  to  find  out  is  rather  dif- 
ficult ; but  the  bcft  method  is  ftridly  to  ob- 
ferve  his  manner  of  feeding,  for  if  he  will 
eat  corn  enough  to  make  his  crop  very  hard, 
.and  digeft  it  quickly,  it  is  a fore  fign  his  con- 
ftitution  is  good  ; as  it  is  that  lie  is  ro.ten,  if 
he  eats  but  little,  and  has  a bad  digeftion. 

Tlierr  art  alfo  other  methods  to  be  ob- 
ferved  on  this  occafion,  fuch  as  running  him 
d >wn  in  a field,,  or  to  fpar  him  with  another 
cock,  when  if  he  turns  black  in  the_  face  at 


either  of  thefe  exercifes,  you  may  be  certain 
he  is  riot  found  ; but  to  make  fure,  try  thefe 
and  every  other  method  you  can  devife  for 
it  is  Impofnble  to  be  too  particular  in  this 
article. 

As  "to  the  exterior  qualifications,  his  head 
fhould  be  thin  and  long,  or  if  fhort,  very 
taper,  with  a large  full  eye,  his  beak  crooked 
and  ftout,  his  neck  thick  and  long,  (for  a 
cock  with  a long  neck  has  a great  advantage 
in  his  battle,  particularly  if  his  antagonift  is 
one  of  thofe  kind  of  cocks  that  will  fight 
at  no  other  place  but  the  head)  his  body 
fhort  and  compadt,  with  a round  bread  (as  a 
ftiarp-breafted  cock  carries  a great  deal  of 
ufelefs  weight  about  him,  and  never  has  a fine 
fore-hand)  ; his  thighs  firm  and  thick,  and 
placed  well  up  to  the  fhoulder  (for  when  a 
cock’s  thighs  hang  dangling  behind  him,  be 
afllired  he  never  can  maintain  a long  battle)  ; 
his  legs  long  and  thick,  and,  if  they  correfpond 
with  the  colour  of  his  beak,  I think  it  a per- 
fedlion;  and  his  feet  fliould  be  broad  and  thin, 
with  very  long  claws. 

With  regard  to  his  carriage,  it  fhould  be 
upright,  but  not  ftifly  fo  ; his  walk  fhould  be 
fta^ely,  with  his  wings  in  fome  meafure  ex- 
tended, and  not  plod  along,  as  fome  cocks 
do,  with  their  wings  upon  their  back  like 
geefe. 

As  to  the  colour  he  is  of,  it  is  immaterial,' 
for  there  are  good  cocks  of  all  colours  ; buC 
he  fhould  be  thin  of  feathers,  and  they  fhort 
and  very  hard,  which  is  another  proof  of 
his  being  healthy,  as  on  the  contrary,  if  he 
has  many,  and  thofe  foft  and  long,  it  indicates 
much  of  his  having  a bad  conftitution. 

A cock  pofiTefTcd  of  all  thefe  qualifications, 
fuppofing  him  in  a condition  to  fight,  ought 
not  to  weigh  more  than  four  pounds  eight  or 
ten  ounces ; for  if  you  breed  from  a cock  that 
weighs  five  pounds  and  upwards,  and  your 
hens  are  of  a good  fize,  which  they  ought  to 
be,  the  cocks  they  produce,  if  well-walked, 
will  be  too  large  to  figlit  within  the  articles, 
and  this  will  be  a great  lofs  to  the  breeder ; 
neither  fhould  they  weigh  much  lefs  than  the 
weight  mentioned,  for  it  he  is  not  greatly  fu- 
perior  in  fize  to  the  hens  you  put  him  with, 
the  produce  will  not  have  that  fhare  of  bone 
they  thould  have,  and  confequentiy  if  they 
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fight  againfl:  well-bred  cocks  they  will  lofe  a 
great  deal  in  match,  which  every  one  that 
follows  this  fancy  knows  the  refult  of,,  or  at 
leaft  fnould  do. 

Having  mentioned  the  requifites  for  the 
choice  of  a cock,  be  certain  the  hens  you 
intend  him  to  breed  with  are  found  •,  which  to 
find  out,  ufe  the  fame  methods  mentioned  to 
be  made  ufe  of  with  a cock;  alfo  be  affured 
there  has  not  been  the  lead  taint  in  their 
race  for  many  generations  pad.  As  to  other 
qualifications  with  regard  to  feather,  make 
and  lhape,  they  fiiould  exaflly  correfpond 
with  the  cock’s,  except  their  bodies,  which 
Ihould  be  roomy  behind  for  the  produdlion  of 
large  eggs. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the 
place  for  you  to  breed  at  •,  this  (hould  at  lead 
be  near  half  a mile  from  any  houfe  where 
fowls  are  kept,  for  fear  of  having  your  hens 
trod  by  other  cocks,  which  is  often  the  cafe 
if  they  ramble  within  fight  of  each  other ; it 
fhould  alfo  be  a confiderable  didance  from  any 
wood  or  coppice ; that  Is,  it  ought  to  be  fo 
far,  that  there  would  not  be  a probability  of 
their  draying  near  it,  for  the  vermin  that  in- 
fed  thofe  places  will  dedroy  your  chickens ; 
and  fometimes  it  affords  an  opportunity  for  a 
fox  to  run  away  with  your  cock,  or  one  of 
your  hens  during  the  day-time. 

If  your  fituation  is  on  a dry  gravelly  foil, 
it  is  the  better,  and  as  you  mud  by  no  means 
breed  at  a place  where  there  is  not  a condant 
fpring  of  clear  water,  contrive,  if  you  can, 
to  let  it  run  off  in  a fmall  dream  by  the  houfe, 
if  ever  fo  inconfiderable*,  by  which  means 
your  fowls  will  always  have  clean  water  with- 
out any  trouble;  but  if  you  are  obliged  to 
draw  the  water  out  of  your  well  with  a bucket, 
be  attentive  to  give  it  them  frefh  very  often. 

It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  among  many 
perfons,  who  are  fanciers,  that  a farm  houfe 
is  a good  place  to  breed  game  chickens,  be- 
caufe  of  the  many  out-houfes  and  dables  for 
them  to  (belter  in  during  bad  weather,  and 
thinking  as  they  are  threlhing  the  greated  part 
of  the  year,  there  will  be  always  food  for 
them.  It  is  true,  dry  places,  where  they  may 
amufe  themfelves  when  it  rains,  are  very  con- 
venient, but  buying  them  corn  ftiould  be  of 


no  moment  to  a gentleman  who  wifhes  to  fee 
his  cocks  cut  a figure  in  a match. 

As  it  is  probable  the  reader  would  wifh  to 
know  objections  againd  breeding  at  a farm- 
houfe ; they  are  becaufe  people  in  general 
keep  a number  of  hogs,  geefe,  and  ducks, 
which  foul  all  the  water  about  the  place,  and 
unlefs  chickens  have  clean  water,  they  will 
never  make  thorough  found  cocks.  Neither 
is  it  a good  walk  for  a cock,  on  account  of 
the  many  hens  that  are  ufually  kept  at  thefe 
places ; for  it  mud  be  underdood,  by  his  hav- 
ing fo  great  a variety  he  will  debilitate  him- 
felf;  and  to  clear  up  this  point,  is  only  deter- 
mining whether  a debilitated  perfon  is  able  to 
go  through  the  fame  exercifes  as  one  who  has 
never  entered  into  any  debaucheries.  Alfo 
concerning  the  water,  it  is  abfolutely  as  ne- 
ceffary  that  cocks  and  hens  fhould  have  clean 
v/ater,  as  well  as  chickens,  if  you  mean  to 
keep  them  found.  But  to  finifh  the  deferip- 
tion  of  the  fituation  you  fhould  choofe  to  breed 
ar,  let  the  place  where  they  are  to  rood  in  be 
dry,  and  free  from  any  offenfive  fmells  ; as  to 
the  fize  of  it,  it  is  not  very  material,  only  do 
not  let  it  be  too  fmall,  nor  the  rooding  perch 
too  thick  for  them  to  gripe,  nor  higher  than 
they  can  afeend  and  defeend  with  eafe  ; which 
will  prevent  them  from  having  fwelled  feet, 
a defedt  that  fhould  be  carefully  guarded 
againd,  it  being  looked  upon  fo  detrimental, 
that  feeders  have  refufed  to  accept  them,  when 
they  have  been  perfedt  in  every  other  refpedt ; 
w'hich  confequently  mud  be  a great  lofs  to 
thofe  who  only  breed  cocks  to  lend. 

In  the  beginning  of  February  put  your  cock 
and  hens  together,  and  not  before,  taking 
care  that  your  hens  have  not  been  with  any 
cock  fince  they  laid  their  lad  clutch  of  eggs": 
alio  regulate  the  number  you  put  down  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  chickens  you  want 
to  breed,  bur  never  put  more  than  four  to 
one  cock,  and  let  them  be  fiders,  for  by  put- 
ting different  forts  together,  you  never  can 
breed  with  any  certainty  : likewife,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  you  fhould  pay  an  attention  to  how  they 
agree,  for  if  the  cock  takes  a diflike  to  any 
of  the  hens  (as  it  is  fometimes  the  cafe)  take 
her  up,  for  you  had  better  lofe  breeding  with 
her  a feafon,  than  to  have  chickens  when  there 
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is  the  leaft  probability  of  their  turning  out 
badly. 

Before  your  hens  begin  to  lay,  provide  fe- 
parate  nefts  for  them,  if  there  is  only  one ; 
and  as  they  generally  want  to  lay  about  the 
fame  time  in  the  day,  it  will  occafion  them 
to  drop  their  eggs  in  improper  places,  and 
fometimes  to  quarrel : likewife  let  them  be 
as  far  afunder  as  the  breeding  place  will  ad- 
mit of. 

The  firft  egg  they  lay,  as  it  generally  runs 
a great  deal  fmaller  than  the  reft  of  the 
clutch,  you  need  not  fave,  but  let  it  be 
marked  and  left  for  a neft  egg ; this  done, 
take  all  the  others  out  of  the  neft  the  fame 
day  they  are  laycd,  and  put  them  in  a box 
with  bran,  taking  care  they  are  not  thrown 
about  nor  changed;  for  fome  perfons  who 
breed  cocks  think  it  no  harm  to  get  poflcfSon 
of  another’s  ftrain  (no  matter  by  what  means) 
if  they  believe  they  are  better  than  their  own ; 
but  to  be  certain  if  this  happens,  write  your 
name  upon  every  egg  you  mean  to  fet,  di- 
rectly as  you  take  it  out  of  the  neft,  which, 
though  your  eggs  may  be  ftolen,  will  prevent 
your  having  others  fubftituted. 

When  your  hens  begin  to  grow  broody; 
do  not  fave  any  more  ot  their  eggs,  but  leave 
them  in  the  neft,  as  it  will  entice  them  to  fit 
the  fjoner ; and  the  reafon  for  your  aCling  in 
this  manner,  is,  that  after  they  (hew  a defire 
of  wanting  to  fir,  they  are  never  in  perfed  : 
health,  which  may  be  perceived  by  their 
countenance  turning  white,  the  fiuivelling  of 
their  connbs,  and  by  their  fereaming  when 
the  cock  comes  near  them;  nor  will  they  ever 
permit  him  to  tread  them  but  when  he  does 
it  by  furprize ; therefore,  it  is  not  likely  the 
chickens  thofe  eggs  produce,  could  poflefs 
the  fpirit  that  chickens  produced  from  eggs 
layed  by  the  hens  when  they  are  in  full  health  ; 
and  it  is  really  an  opinion,  this  is  the  realba 
why  two  forts  of  chickens  (fome  very  good 
ones,  and  others  but  indifferent)  have  been 
hatched  at  the  fame  time  from  the  produce  of 
one  cock  and  hen  ; and  if  it  has  happened 
that  the  eggs  layed  while  (he  was  in  health 
have  been  deftroyed  during  the  time  of  fitting, 
and  thofe  laid  by  her  alter  (he  began  to  grow 
broody  prcfervcd,  the  hen  or  cock,  or  per- 
haps both,  have  had  their  necks  broke  for 


breeding  bad  chickens,  when  at  the  fame  time 
it  has  not  been  their  demerit,  but  the  perfon 
whofe  care  they  were  entrufted  to. 

Having  made  thefe  remarks  with  regard 
to  the  eggs  the  moft  proper  to  fit  on,  it  is 
probable  you  will  want  to  have  two  clutches 
of  chickens  from  each  of  your  hens  in  a 
proper  leafon;  to  e(fc6l  which  do  not  let 
them  (it  upon  the  (i:ft  clutch  of  eggs  they 
lay,  bur  provide  hens  for  that  purpol'e,  whe- 
ther dunghill  or  game  is  not  very  material, 
but  the  former  is  to  be  preferred,  as  by  their 
being  lefs  apt  to  quarrel,  the  chickens  will 
not  run  fo  much  danger  of  being  trod  to 
death  ; but  make  yourfelf  thoroughly  aflTured, 
they  have  not  got  that  fatal  diftemper  called, 
the  roope. 

When  you  fet  them,  let  their  nefts  be  made 
in  large  earthen  pans,  at  Icdft  a foot  and  a 
half  from  the  ground,  with  clean  draw  rubbed 
foft,  which  will  prevent  their  being  annoyed 
by  vermin,  for  fome  hens  have  been  adualiy 
killed  by  fwarms  of  fmall  infedls  that  have 
found  means  to  get  at  them  when  they  have 
been  fet  in  old  boxes  or  tubs  ; which  acci- 
dents pans  will  entirely  prevent.  As  to  the 
number  of  eggs  you  put  under  each  hen,  they 
ought  not  to  exceed  twelve ; for  a hen  fel- 
dom  hatches  more  than  that  number  of  chick- 
ens if  (he  fits  upon  feventeen  ; by  her  not 
being  able  to  give  them  all  the  proper  degree 
of  heat  they  require  ; and  very  often  by  hav- 
ing too  many  you  fpoil  them  all;  neither  is 
fetting  an  odd  number  necelTary,  fuch  fuper- 
ftitious  notions  having  been  long  abolifhed. 

Do  not  fet  your  ftrange  hens  where  the 
others  can  get  at  them,  as  their  wanting  to 
fit  would  occafion  the  eggs  to  be  broke;  and 
if  they  did  not  want  to  fir,  they  would  quarrel ; 
which  would  be  attended  with  the  fame  lofs. 
Let  plenty  of  vidluals  and  water  be  always 
near  the  hens  that  are  fitting ; and  if  the 
place  where  they  fit  is  floored,  provide  a 
quantity  of  gravel,  by  which  means  they  will 
be  able  to  eat,  drink,  and  trim  ihemfclves  at 
their  pleafure. 

As  you  will  take  the  eggs  from  any  one 
of  your  breeding  hens  that  wants  to  fit  vou 
muft  at  the  fame  time  confine  her,  or  elfc  (be 
will  become  very  troublefome,  by  getting  into 
one  of  the  other  hen’s  neft,  and  lo  prevent 
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her  from  coming  to  lay;  and  ns  this,  in  all 
probability,  may  occafion  them  to  quarrel, 
you  fhould  take  great  care  to  prevent  it;  for 
very  often  when  they  begin  fighting,  they 
never  run  peaceably  together  afterwards.  Be- 
fides,  there  are  other  ill  conlequences  attend 
their  quarrelling,  for  if  the  two  hens  that 
have  quarrelled  happened  to  be  miftrefies 
over  the  others,  and  get  the  lead:  disfigured, 
they  will  be  attacked  by  them,  and  if  they 
are  not  parted  very  foon,  it  will  hinder  them 
from  laying  any  more  that  feafon,  and  fome- 
times  they  emirely  fpoil  one  another.  To 
prevent  thefe  difagreeable  circumllances,  when 
any  of  them  wants  to  fit,  and  it  is  not  agree- 
able to  you  fine  fhould,  keep  her  under  a 
crate  clofe  to  the  fpot  where  you  always  feed 
ymur  fowls,  until  fuch  time  as  her  heat  for 
fitting  is  gone  off,  which  will  not  hurt  her ; 
if  fhe  has  a dry  place  to  ftand  in  when  it 
rains,  which  you  may  procure  her,  by  put- 
ting fomething  over  that  end  of  the  crate 
where  fhe  roods  ; for  were  you  to  feparate 
them  in  fuch  a manner  as  they  could  not  fee 
each  other,  when  you  put  them  together  again 
it  wmuld  occafion  a quarrel. 

Suppofe  all  your  hens  have  laid  their  firfl 
clutch  of  eggs,  and  gone  off  wanting  to  fit, 
when  they  begin  to  lay  their  fecond  clutch, 
jufi:  proceed  in  the  fame  manner  as  you  did 
with  the  firfl,  only  with  this  difference,  of 
letting  them  fit  on  their  own  eggs : for  by  no 
means  let  them  lay  a third  clutch  before  you 
permit  them  to  fit,  as  they  wdll  be  weakened 
by  fuch  a proceeding  very  much;  neither  will 
the  chickens  be  fo  good  ; for  it  mufl  be  un- 
derflood you  made  a trefpafs  upon  nature  in 
not  permitting  them  to  fit  the  firfl  time  they 
v/anted,  and  not  only  that,  but  the  feafon 
would  get  too  far  advanced  ; it  being  the 
prevailing  opinion  of  all  good  judges,  that 
chickens  bred  to  fight  fhould  be  hatched  in 
the  latter  end  of  March,  or  in  the  m^onth  of 
Jpril  and’Af^.  And  indeed  experience  will 
fhew  the  neceffity  there  is  of  abiding  by  this 
obfervation  ; for  if  chickens  are  hatched  in 
February,  or  the  beginning  of  March,  without 
the  feafon  is  remarkably  mild,  it  is  a great 
chance  but  half  of  them  . die ; befi  Jes  the 
trouble  you  would  be  at  in  keeping  them  in 
the  houfe;  thole  that  do  live,  thrive  fo  flowly 


by  reafon  of  their  being  cramped  with  the 
cold  when  young,  th^t  the  other  -chickens 
hatched  in  Aprrl  or  May,  by  never  havina  any 
illnefs,  will  be  much  finer'  in  evo;y  refpedt 
before  the  end  of  July  and  as  it  is  not  good 
policy  to  fight  a match  of  dm  kens,  There 
IS  no  occafi  n for  them  to  be  hatched  fo  early, 
being  equally  as  forward  to  fight  as  cocks 
bred  in  April  or  May.  Nor  can  any  peifon, 
who  is  not  wdl  acquaintt-d  with  breedino-, 
conceive  the  amazing  difference  there  will  be 
between  a clutch  of  chickens  hatch(d  in  Ap  il 
or  May,  and  one  hatched  in  July  or  Augujl, 
although  from  the  fame  cock  and  hen  ; for 
as  thofe  bred  in  the  f|)ring  will  run  cocks  (to 
make  ufe  of  fome  phrafes  made  by  Iport'men) 
high  upon  leg,  light-flefhed,  and  large  booed  j 
V hen  thole  bled  in  the  funimer  will  be  quite 
the  reverfe,  and  confequently  will  have  to 
fight  (if  his  antagonifl  was  bred  in  a proper 
feafon)  a much  larger  cock,  though  no  hea- 
vier than  himfelf. 

As  twenty -one  days  is  the  time  allotted  for 
a hen  to  hatch  her  chickens  in,  if  your  eggs 
aie  fet  as  loon  as  you  have  a fufficient  num- 
ber laid,  they  will  hatch  the  twentieth  day, 
and  when  the  weather  has  been  remarkably 
warm  they  will  begin  hatching  the  nineteenth. 
Thefe  remarks  you  fhould  be  attentive  to] 
and  take  the  chickens  from  her  as  they  hatch’ 
for  if  you  do  not,  and  they  fhould  not  hatch 
nearly  together,  flie  will  leave  off  fitting  fo 
clofe  as  file  fhould  do,  after  two  or  three  are 
out  of  their  fliell,  and  confequently,  if  (}ie 
does,  the  reft  mufl  perifh.  The  chickens  that 
are  taken  from  the  hen,  while  the  reft  are 
hatching,  mufl  be  kept  warm,  which  you 
may  do,  by  putting  them  in  a neft  made  of 
woo],  and  covered  with  flannel,  taking  care 
at  the  fame  time  that  they  are  put  in  a place 
where  the  hen  cannot  hear  them,  for  if  fhe 
does,  fhe  will  leave  off  fitting  immediately, 
and  fly  to  the  place  where  they  are. 

If  you  have  four  hens  hatch  chickens  in  the 
courfe  of  three  or  four  days,  and  each  hen, 
upon  an  average,  has  not  more  than  ten,  take 
the  chickens  from  one,  and  -divide  them' 
amongft  the  other  three,  which  you  may  do 
in  an  evening,  after  they  have  been  fome  time 
at  rood,  and  the  hens  they  are  put  to,  will 
nurfe  them  the  morning  following,  in  the 
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fame  manner  as  thofe  they  hatched  them- 
felves:  but  fliould  they  not  have  above  eight 
each,  you  may  let  them  all  be  brought  up 
by  two  hens,  which  will  fave  you  the  ex- 
pence and  trouble  of  keeping  four,  as  two 
will  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe : befides,  your 
chickens  will  not  have  fo  many  enemies. 

If  it  is  dry  weather  and  the  fun  ikines, 
you  may  put  your  chickens  out  of  doors  the 
next  day  after  they  are  hatched,  placing  your 
hens  under  crates,  to  prevent  their  rambling 
too  far;  but  if  the  weather  is  cold  and  the 
ground  wet,  keep  them  in  a room,  and  con- 
fine the  hens  in  the  fame  manner  fuppofing 
they  were  out,  which  will  occafion  them  to 
hover  the  chickens  much  oftener  than  if  they 
had  their  liberty ; but  be  fure  there  is  fpace 
enough  for  the  chickens  to  get  into  the 
crates,  becaufe  if  they  are  obliged  to  fqueeze 
in,  it  will  make  them  grow  long-bodied,  as 
will  their  often  going  between  garden  rails, 
which  they  will  do  if  there  are  any  near,  and 
they  cannot  fly  over. 

Many  perlbns  declare,  who  could  have  had 
no  experience  in  breeding  fowls,  that  they 
did  not  think  it  neceflary  that  a hen  fhould 
be  confined  v>^hile  her  chickens  are  young,  and 
had  juft  fenfe  enough  to  fay,  that  nature 
never  defigned  it  *,  if  a hen  fhould  lay  a 
clutch  of  eggs  fecretly  in  January^  as  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  young  hens  to  lay  in  that 
month  and  fit  upon  them,  confequently,  if 
there  are  any  chickens  hatched,  it  muft  be 
in  February^  when  if  flie  is  not  taken  in  doors, 
but  left  to  range  where  fhe  pleafes,  the  cold 
northerly  winds  and  wet  weather,  which  are 
ufual  at  that  feafon  of  the  year,  will  deftroy 
all  of  them. 

Breeders  differ  very  much  with  refpedt  to 
the  food  that  is  given  chickens  for  the  firft 
ten  or  twelve  days  after  they  are  hatched ; 
they  grow  beft  when  fed  with  bread  and  egg, 
mixed  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  young  canary 
birds  : and  if  it  happens  to  be  wet  weather, 
that  you  are  obliged  to  keep  them  in  a room, 
give  them  once  a -day  bones  of  raw  mutton  or 
beef  to  pick,  for  as  they  are  deprived,  by 
being  confined,  of  the  infedls  and  worms  they 
are  always  picking  up  when  ranging  about 
in  the  fields,  it  is  neceflary  they  fhould  have 
fome  meat,  and  when  given  them  in  this 


manner,  it  is  better  than  when  it  is  cut  for  ^ 
them,  as  it  not  only  helps  to  digeft  their 
own  food  quick,  but  affords  them  exerdfe  and 
amufement. 

It  is  requifite  you  fhould  pay  great  atten- 
tion to  changing  their  water  very  often,  for 
as  it  is  given  them  in  very  fhallow  veffels  they 
foon  make  it  dirty,  by  frequently  running 
through  it,  whether  in  a room  or  out  of 
doors ; befides,  when  the  hen  is  out,  as  fhe 
fhould  always  be  placed  where  the  fun  fhines, 
the  water  gets  warm  by  their  only  being  fuch 
a finall  quantity:  which  is  very  difagreeable 
to  them,  fo  much,  that  they  have  refufed 
drinking  it;  when  the  inftant  you  have  given 
them  frefh  water,  they  have  drank  till  they 
have  been  fick,  which  ought  to  be'  pre- 
vented. 

When  your  chickens  are  a fortnight:  old, 
begin  feeding  them  on  barley,  and  let  your 
hens  have  their  liberty;  but  if  you  fhould 
not  have  the  convenience  of  a running  water, 
take  care  to  place  the  veffels  from  which 
they  are  to  drink  on  the  fhady  fide  of  the 
houfe,  and  the  oftener  you  change  their  water 
the  better,  likewife  feeff  your  chickens  on  a 
place  where  there  is  gravel,  which  may  be 
effedled  by  having  three  or  four  cart  loads  of 
that  foil  thrown  up  in  the  fame - manner  as  a 
bank  which  feparares  two  fields,  and  at  feed- 
ing time  fcatter  their  barley  on  both  fides  of 
it,  v»/hich  in  fome  meafure  will  prevent  your 
hens  from  beating  each  other’s  chickens,  like- 
wife the  early  clutches  from  worrying  the 
latter  ones.  It  will  alfo  be  of  great  fervicc 
towards  keeping  , them  found,  for  as  they 
cannot  help  eating,  in  wet  weather, 'a  quan- 
tity of  whatever  foil  their  corn  is  fcattered 
upon,  you  may  be  allured  gravel  is  the 
wholefomeft.  Be  fure  alfo  that  they  do  no" 
drink  any  Ibap  fuds,  or  get  to  any  filthy 
places  ; for  if  they  do  it  engenders  diftempers 
in  them  which  very  often  turn  to  that  fatal 
one  the  roope,  a difeafe  for  which  there  are 
many  remedies,  but  never  any  fo  effedlual  as 
breaking  their  necks ; and  which  method 
every  perfon  fhould  take,  as  foon  as  they  are 
certain  any  one  has  the  diforder.  S6me  per-^ 
fons  think  fowls  have  the  roope,  when  they 
have  only  a matter  refembling  water,  running 
from  their  noftrils  (which  is  occafioned  by  a 
Dd  cold); 
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cold)j  and  though  this  for  certain  is  the 
firft  ftage  of  that  diftemper,  yet  if  you  but 
change  their  walk,  and  take  care  of  them, 
they  will  recover  without  being  fo  much  hurt 
as  to,  prevent  their  being  bred  from.  Fowls 
often  have  not  had  their  conftitution  hurt,  al- 
though their  heads  have  been  fwelled  by  a 
cold,  that  cores  have  been  cut  out  from  under 
thdr  eyes  ; for  this  has  been  a fudden  attack, 
and  as  fudden  a recovery  •,  but  reft  yourfelf 
aflured,  if  they  do  not  lofe  their  running, 
upon  changing  their  walk,  and  it  becomes 
thick  and  ftinks,  they  have  got  the  roope. 

The  proper  times  to  feed  your  chickens, 
are  in  the  morning  when  you  let  them  out ; 
at  noon,  and  about  an  hour  before  you  let 
them  go  to  rooftj  and  do  not  give  them 
more  at  once  than  they  can  eat,  that  is,  do 
not  let  there  be  viduals  always  upon  the 
gravel,  for  if  you  do,  they  will  not  take  that 
exercife  which  is  neceflary  they  fliould,  no 
more  than  they  will  if  they  are  kept  too 
long  without  feeding ; and  to  explain  the  ne- 
ceflity  there  is  for  adting  in  this  manner,  is 
only  to  figure  to  yourfelf  when  you  have 
been  obliged  to  wait  an  hour  or  two  longer 
for  your  dinner  than  nfual,  how  incapable 
you  have  found  yourfelf  during  that  time 
to  undertake  any  thing  ever  fo  trifling;  as 
on  the  other  hand,  when  you  have  been  at 
a table  where  a great  number  of  delicacies 
have  induced  you  to  eat  more  than  nature 
required,  you  muft  have  found  yourfelf  equal- 
ly incapable  of  doing  any  one  thing  except 
to  lleep. 

If  your  breeding  hens  have  all  got  chick- 
ens, as  it  is  probable  they  may  by  fitting  on 
their  fecond  clutches  of  eggs,  take  up  your 
cock,  and  put  him  to  another  walk  •,  for  by 
the  hens  being  engaged,  and  not  accompany- 
ing him,  he  will  get  vicious  and  morofe, 
and  perhaps  beat  the  chicken®,  who,  by  be- 
ing young  -and  unable  to  bear  his  blows, 
will  pine  away  and  die ; befides,  by  his  be- 
ing fent  away,  the  hens  will  take  care  of 
them  much  longer.  As  foon  as  you  can  well 
diftinguifh  the  different  fpecies  between  the 
chickens,  break  the  necks  of  all  the  pullets, 
except  you  mean  to  fave  any  to  breed  from ; 
for  as  you  muft  break  their  necks  when  they 
are  three  or  four  months  old,  the  trouble  you 


will  be  at  in  keeping  them  fo  long,  and  to 
feed  them  as  you  do  the  reft,  will  be  more 
than  they  are  worth  for  the  table ; befides,  as 
you  bred  them  to  have  fo  much  bone,  the 
expence  you  have  been  at  for  barley  will  buy 
chickens  that  will  eat  much  better.  But 
fuppofing  your  fituation  in  life  is  fuch,  that 
the  expence  is  not  an  objedt  worth  your  no- 
tice, it  would  be  diminifhing  their  number, 
which  is  very  requifite,  as  it  occafions  them 
to.  thrive  the  fafter.  In  ftiort,  it  would,  in 
all  probability,  prevent  your  giving  any 
aw'ay;  for  was  you  to  be  vifited  by  any  of 
your  friends,  their  feeing  fo  many  pullets, 
might  induce  them  to  folicit  one,  and  if  they 
are  perfons  you  would  wifh  to  oblige,  yoir 
cannot  deny  their  requeft  ; the  confequence 
of  which  will  be,  if  ever  any  of  thefe  gentle<- 
nien  fliould  take  part  in  a match  againft  you-, 
your  cocks  will  have  to  fight  againft  their 
own  relations : which  gentlemen  who  follow 
this  diverfion  fhould  live  with  their  friends 
as  if  they  would  one  time  or  other  become 
their  enemies;  and  although  this  maxim  may 
feem  rather  fevere,  yet  was  it  adopted  on 
many  other  occafions,  it  would  be  found  a 
very  neceflary  one. 

When  your  chickens  want  to  go  to  rooft, 
let  the  perches  you  provide  for  them  be 
round,  and  covered  with  woollen  cloth,  which 
will  prevent  their  growing  crooked  breafted, 
neither  fhould  it  be  thicker  than  they  can 
gripe  with  eafe,  as  that  would  occafion  them 
to  grow  duck-footed.  This  laft  article,  when 
it  happens,  is  a great  detriment  to  them,  by 
reafon  of  their  not  being  able  to  ftand  fo  firm 
in  their  battle  as  they  otherwife  would  do, 
were  their  claws  in  a proper  diredlion.  The 
perches  likewife  fhould  be  placed  no  higher 
than  they  can  afeend  with  eafe,  moving  them 
as  they  grow  more  able  to  fly,  but  never 
place  them  too  high  (that  is,  not  higher  than 
four  or  five  feet  till  they  are  three  months 
old)  for  fear  it  fhould  occafion  them  to  haye 
fwelled  feet ; and  if  the  perches  arc  not  taken 
down  the  hens  ufed  to  rooft  on,  they  will 
rooft  there  again  before  the  chickens  are  able 
to  follow  them,  which  will  render  the  chick- 
ens uneafv,  and  as  they  will  attempt  it  every 
time  they  go  to  rooft,  till  they  can  accom- 
pli fli  their  view?,  their  wings,  or  claws 
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tnay  be  broke,  which  would  entirely  fpoil 
them. 

It  is  probable,  you  will  be  difagreeably 
perplexed  on  account  of  their  fighting  for 
maftery,  particularly  as  you  have  fo  many, 
for  very  often  they  fight  till  they  tear  the 
fitin  from  one  another’s  heads  half  way  down 
their  necks,  and  when  this  happens,  fportf- 
men  call  them  peeled  pated,  by  reafon  that 
the  feathers  never  grow  afterwards  where  the 
flcin  has  been  broke  ; and  this  is  fo  great  a 
defedt,  that  the  oppofite  party  may  refufe  to 
let  them  be  weighed,  alledging  they  have  a 
great  advantage  over  a cock  with  a fair  hac- 
kle; and  if  they  fhould  adt  in  this  manner, 
after  you  have  been  at  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pence of  bringing  them  up  to  be  cocks,  (with- 
out you  choofe  to  fell  them)  you  will  be 
oblised  to  break  their  necks.  There  are  alfo 
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other  ill  confequences,  if  they, .are  permitted 
to  fight  a long  time,  fuch  as  their  getting 
feem  eyed,  cankered  mouths  ; and  to  be  ex- 
plicit, fometimes  they  make  one  another 
in  fuch  a condition  as  obliges  you  to  kill 
them  diredtly. 

Now,  to  prevent  their  fighting  from  be- 
ing attended  with  fuch  difagreeable  confe- 
quences, after  they  have  begun,  divide  them 
into  as  many  patties  as  you  can  find  feparate 
apartments,  leaving  the  ftrongefi:  upon  the 
groutid,  and  when  thefe  have  fully  eftablifhed 
their  authority  over  each  other  (which  you 
may  make  them  do  in  the  courfe  of  two  days, 
by  holding  which  you  find  the  weakeft  in 
your  hand,  and  buffeiing  him  with  your  hand- 
kerchief while  the  other  firikes  him,  and  if 
this  wont  do,  confine  him  without  vidluals 
for  a few  days  until  he  is  cold,  when  by  his 
being  ftiff  and  fore,  and  the  other  frefli,  after 
a blow  or  two  he  will  not  attack  him  again) 
you  may  -put  down  the  firongefl;  from  one  of 
the  parties  that  are  (hut  up,  who  by  being 
kept  fhort  of  food,  will  fubmit  diredly  to 
run  under  all  tliofe  that  are  down;  and  when 
they  are  fo  far  reconciled  as  to  permit  him 
to  run  amongfi;  them,  put  down  the  ftrongefi: 
from  another  party,  which  will  fubmit  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  by  purfuing  this  method, 
in  the  courfe  of  a few  days  you  will  be  able 
to  get  them  all  down.  When  once  fettled, 
they  will  go  very  peaceably  together,  except 


by  accident  one  of  them  fliould  get  disfigured, 
which  if  fuch  a thing  fliould  happen,  and 
they  do  not  feem  to  be  perfeftly  reconciled, 
fend  him  to  another  walk  for  fear  of  a general 
quarrel. 

Do  not  permit  the  hens  to  run  longer 
with  the  chickens,  then  while  they  remain 
miftrefles  over  them,  but  fend  them  and  the 
pullets  you  have  faved  to  another  walk;  as 
it  will  be  a feafon  of  the  year  your  brood  cock 
can  be  of  no  fervice  •,  by  putting  him  down 
with  the  chickens,  he  will  be  as  good  to  them 
as  a bell-weather  to  a flock  of  flieep  ; be- 
fides,  you  will  fave  a walk,  and  in  this  man- 
ner they  will  run  peaceably  together  (if  you 
prevent  any  hens  from  coming  near  them), 
until  you  want  the  walk  for  breedinor  at  again. 
Be  fure  you  get  good  walks  for  thofe  to  be 
made  cocks  of,  but  by  no  means  put  them 
down  at  farm  houfes,  nor  at  any  place  where 
there  is  the  leaft  probability  of  their  getting 
to  other  cocks,  for  if  you  do,  you  may  be 
aflured  of  having  them  fpoiled.  In  ftiort,  if 
they  are  not  put  to  good  walks,  where  they 
will  have  plenty  of  good  corn  and  clean  water, 
you  iiad  better  b-reak  their  necks.  When  you 
take  them  to  their  walks,  cut  off  their  combs, 
&c.  as  clofe  as  you  can;  and  by  following 
thefe  methods,  your  brood-walk  will  be  clear 
for  you  to  begin  breeding,  in  a proper  time 
the  next  feafon. 

Having  mentioned  about  moving  your  hens 
to  another  walk,  I muft  caution  y-^u  not  to 
put  thorn  down  where  there  are  any  other 
hens,  not  even  dunghill  ones,  for  though 
thefe  will  nor  fight  long  enough  to  do  your 
hens  any  injury,  they  will  disfigure  them, 
which  is  as  bad,  becaufe  it  will  fet  them  a 
fighting  among  themfelves ; and  if  you  mean 
to  breed  from  them  the  next  feafon,  it  would 
certainly  be  better  to  let  them  run  without  a 
cock;  for  if  they  do  not  lay  after  they  have 
began  to  moult,  till  the  clutch  of  eggs  you 
would  wifh  to  fet,  you  will  not  be  certain  to 
the  father  of  your  chickens. 

It  is  requifite  you  fhould  know  the  good- 
nefs  of  thofe  already  bred  before  you  breed 
another  whole  feafon  from  the  fame  cock  and 
hens,  but  do  not  cut  them  out  as  fome  per- 
fons  do,  who  think  if  they  die  game  they  muft 
be  good  ones;  for  inftance,  fome  gentlemen’s 
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cocks,  although  very  good  game,  have  been 
beat  very  eafy  only  by  half-bred  cocks,  that 
have  been  good  ftrikers  ; whereas  if  they  had 
made  as  good  ufe  of  their  heels  as  their  an- 
tagonifts,  they  would  eafily  have  made  them 
run  away.  But  to  be  ingenious,  the  method 
you  follow  to  find  out  their  goodnefs,  is  to 
choofe  three  or  four  that  are  fliorteft  upon 
leg  (becaufe  they  are  fitteft  to  fight  when 
flags),  from  thofe  that  were  hatched  in  the 
early  part  of  the  feafon,  and  if  you  are  con- 
cerned in  a match  about  February  or  Mafchy 
have  them  weighed  in  % but  fuppofing  you 
fhould  not  have  any  thing  to  do  with  a match, 
lend  them  where  you  are  fine  they  will  be 
well  looked  after,  and  by  flaking  the  battle 
money  they  fight  for,  you  may  have  them 
weighed  to  fight  in  the  main,  and  as  you 
would  not  have  lent  them  without  its  being 
a creditable  match,  they  confequently  will 
have  to  fight  againfl  good  cocks.  If  you 
lend  four,  it  is  probable  three  may  fight ; but 
there  is  great  odds  that  one  does  •,  and  about 
an  equal  chance  that  two  does  ; but  let  us  fup- 
pofe  three  fight,  you  would  be  to  blame  to 
back  them,  and  indeed  it  would  be  judgment 
for  you  to  lay  againfl  them  to  the  amount  of 
the  battle  money,  for  although  your  flags 
may  be  much  better  than  the  cocks  they 
fight  againfl,  yet  if  it  fhould  be  a long  battle, 
the  cocks  mufl  win  without  a mere  chance, 
which  good  fportfmen  never  will  truft  to.  It 
is  alfo  requifite  you  fhould  inform  yourfelf, 
if  you  can,  vvhofe  cocks  your  flags  fight 
againfl,  and  what  character  they  bear,  by  fo 
doing,  you  will  be  a better  judge  what  your 
flags  are  able  to  do;  likewife  pay  a flrid  at- 
tention to  their  manner  of  fighting,  for  if  they 
keep  the  battle  upon  an  equal  poife  againfl 
good  cocks,  and  only  feem  to  be  beat  by  age, 
do  not  be  out  of  humour,  and  break  the 
necks  of  thofe  at  their  walks,  as  you  may 
exped:  great  things  from  them  when  cocks. 
Suppofing  they  fhould  have,  in  this  manner, 
breed  from  the  fame  cock  and  hens  again 
the  next  feafon,  and  fhould  they  win  the  odd 
battle  when  cocks,  be  very  careful  of  your 
brood  cock;  for  if  you  are,  and  by  keeping 
him  from  the  hens  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  feafon,  you  may  breed  from  him  feven  or 
eight  years,  as  a cock  that  will  get  good  chick- 


ens, being  a very  valuable  acquifition  to  a 
breeder. 

It  is  not  meant  when  it  is  faid  you  may 
breed  from  your  cock  fo  many  feafons,  that 
it  fhould  always  be  from  the  fame  hens,  nei- 
ther is  there  any  occafion  to  crofs  them  every 
feafon,  for  if  they  are  good,  be  contented, 
(and  do  not  let  every  cock  you  fee  fight  a 
good  battle,  entice  you  to  breed  from  him), 
for  by  putting  your  young  hens  to  your  old 
cock,  and  a young  cock  to  your  old  hens, 
you  may  keep  them  in  their  full  vigour  at 
leafl- four  years.  But  never  breed  from  flags 
or  pullets  without  your  old  ones,  as  no  fowls 
can  ever  be  poflefied  of  every  necefTary  re- 
quifite to  breed  from,  until  they  have  moulted^ 
twice,  and  when  you  do  crofs  your  breed,  be 
very  careful  what  fort  you  do  it  with,  and  the 
nearer  the  colour  of  your  own  the  better,  as 
the  produce  will  run  more  regular  in  feather. 

Now,  permit  me  to  recommend  you  to 
tranfadl  the  bufinefs  relative  to  trying  your 
flags,  without  mentioning  it  even  to  the 
perfon  that  feeds  them,  which  you  may  effedl 
by  cutting  off  the  points  of  your  flags  heels 
when  you  take  them  from  their  walks,  and 
fending  them  as  cocks;  but  if  he  lliould  have 
fome  fufpicion  they  are  flags  (as  it  is  pro- 
bable he  will,  if  he  underflands  his  bufinefs) 
and  afks  you,  do  not  inform  him,  neither 
tell  him  they  are  your  own  breeding,  or  that 
they  are  all  of  one  fort ; by  which  means, 
whether  they  are  good  or  bad,  no  perfon  will 
be  acquainted  with  it ; for  if  they  fhould  turn 
out  to  be  of  the  firfl  rate,  and  you  have  told 
the  feeder  they  are  your  own,  and  that  you 
have  a great  many"  brothers,  he  tells  his 
helpers,  and  they  their  companions,  by  which 
means,  when  your  cocks  come  to  fight  the 
next  year,  you  will  not  be  able  to  get  a bet, 
without  laying  fix  to  four,  and  fuppofing  you 
lay  an  equal  fum  upon  every  battle,  if  your 
cocks  do  win  three  out  of  five  in  one  day’s 
fighting,  you  will  be  juft  even  in  your  bets; 
but  if  they  fhould  lofe  three  out  of  five  the 
next  day,  and  you  kept  laying  guineas,  you 
would  be  ten  lofer. 

This  is  fufficient  to  fhow,  how  necefTary  it 
is  to  adl  with  fecrefy.  And  to  prevent  any 
one  from  knowing  that  your  cocks  are  of  a 
fort,  when  you  mark  your  chickens,  do  it 
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two  or  three  different  ways,  but  do  not  truff 
to  your  memory  on  this  occafion,  let  it  be 
ever  fo  good,  for  by  having  two  or  three  forts, 
each  mark^  in  a different  manner,  may  create 
confufion,.  if  not  inferted  in  a book. 

It  will  be  requifite  to  make  fome  neceflaiy 
remarks,  to  be  attended  to  by  any  gentleman 
that  is  going  to  fight  a match.  In  fine,  when 
any  gentleman  has  an  intention  of  fighting  a 
match,  no  matter  whether  for  one  day  or 
for  a week,  before  he  comes  to  an  agreement, 
he  ftiould  vifit  all  his*  walks,  to  fee  if  the 
cocks  are  fafe,  and  in  a condition  fit  to  be 
taken  up  ; if  they  are,  the  next  thing  to  be 
confidered  is  to  fecure  a feeder,  one  whofe 
cocks  he  has  known  to  fight  well  during  the 
courfe  of  many  matches,  and  not  by  his  only 
having  the  name  of  a good  feeder,  for  many 
are  called  by  that  name  who  have  little  pre- 
tenfions  to  it;  and  if  they  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  win  a match  or  two,  it  has  not 
been  owing  fo  much  to  their  good  feeding, 
as  to  the  excellent  firings  of  cocks  that  have 
been  fent  in  by  the  gentlemen  who  employed 
them.  Like  wife  to  fecure  a good  fetter-to, 
one  whom  you  have  feen  often  and  know  to 
be  clever,  for  it  is  the  fanne  with  this  art 
as  that  concerning  feeding;  many  pretend 
to  be  adepts  in  it,  who  do  not  know  when 
a cock  wants  reft,  or  when  he  fhould  be 
made  to  fight.  It  muft  be  underftood  the 
winning  of  a match  chiefly  depends  upon 
thofe  two  perfons,  for  a good  feeder,  and  a 
good  fetter-to,  win  a match  with  an  indifferent 
firing  of  cocks,  againft  a bad  feeder  and 
fetter-to  with  an  excellent  one : and  as  there 
are  generally  two  who  have  more  merit  than 
any  that  pretended  to  this  art,  the  perfon 
who  fecures  them  in  his  intereft  will  confe- 
quently  have  a great  advantage  over  his  ad- 
verfary. 

In  the  choice  of  a fighting  cock,  four 
things  arc  chiefly  to  be  confidered,  vi%. 

Shape,  colour,  courage,  and  a fharp  heel, 

I.  As  to  fhape,  you  muff  not  chufe  one 
either  too  large  or  too  fmall ; for  the  firft  is 
unweildy,  and  not  adlive,  the  other  is  weak 
and  tedious  in  his  fighting;  and  both  very 
difficult  to  be  matched  : the  middle-fized  cock 
is  therefore  moft'  proper  for  your  purpofe,  as 
being  ftrong,  nimble,  and  eafily  matched  ; his 


head  ought  to  be  fmall,  with  a quick  large 
eye,  and  a ftrong  beak,  which  (as  Mr.  Mark- 
ham obferves)  ffiould  be  crookt,  and  big  at 
the  fetting  on,  in  colour  fuitable  to  the  plume 
of  his  feathers,  whether  black,  yellow,  or 
reddiffi,  ffc. 

The  beam  of  his  leg  Is  to  be  very  ftrong, 
and  according  to  his  plume,  blue,  grey,  or 
yellow  ; his  fpurs  rough,  long  and  fharp,  a 
little  bending,  and  pointing  inward. 

2.  The  colour  of  a game  cock  ought  to 
be  grey,  yellow,  or  red,  with  a black  bread; 
not  but  there  are  many  other  piles,  or  birds 
of  different  colours  very  excellent,  and  may 
be  difeovered  by  practice  and  obfervation, 
but  the  three  former,  by  experience,  are  ever 
found  the  beft.  The  pied  pile  may  pafs  in- 
differently, but  the  white  and  dun  are  rarely 
known  to  be  good  for  any  thing. 

If  your  cock’s  neck  be  invefted  with  a 
fcarlet  complexion,  it  is  a fign  he  is  ftrong, 
lufty,  and  courageous;  but  on  the  contrary, 
if  pale  and  wan,  it  denotes  him  to  be  faint,, 
and  defedlive  in  his  ftate  of  health. 

3.  You  may  know  his  courage  by  his 
proud,  upright  ftanding,  and  ftately  tread  in 
walking ; and  if  he  crows  frequently  in  the 
pen  it  is  a demonftration  of  fpirit. 

4.  His  narrow  heel,  or  fharpnefs  of  heel, 
is  known  no  otherwife  than  by  obfervation 
in  fighting;  and  that  is,  when  upon  every 
riling  he  fo  hits,  that  he  draws  blood  from 
his  adverfary,  gilding  his  fpurs  continually, 
and  at  every  blow  threatening  him  with  im- 
mediate death. 

Here  note,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  moft 
fkilful  cock-mafters,  that  a fliarp-heeled  cock, 
though  he  be  fomewhat  falfe,  is  better  than 
a true  cock  with  a dull  heel  ; the  reafon  is 
this,  the  one  fights  long,  but  feldom  wounds, 
while  the  other  carries  a heel  fo  fatal,  that 
every  moment  produces  an  expedlation  of  the 
end  of  the  battle  ; and  thougli  he  be  not  fo 
hardy  as  to  endure  the  utmoft  hewing,  fo 
commonly  there  is  little  occafion  for  it,  he 
being  a quick  difpatcher  of  his  bufinefs. 

Now  fhould  your  cock  prove  both  hardy 
and  narrow  heeled,  he  is  then  the  beft  bird 
you  can  make  choice  of. 

To  prepare  a cock  to  fight,  firft  with  a 
pair  of  fine  flieers  cut  all  his  mane  dofe  off 
3 to 
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io  his  neck,  from  the  head  to  the  fctting  on 
of  the  fhoulders. 

2.  Clip  off  all  the  feathers  from  the  tail, 
clofe  to  bis  rump ; the  redder  it  appears,  the 
■better  is  the  cock  in  condition. 

3.  Spread  his  wings  by  the  length  of  the 
lirft  rifing  feather,  and  clip  the  reft  flope- 
■wife,  with  (harp  points,  that  in  his  rifing  he 
■may  therewith  endanger  an  eye  of  his  ad- 
veri'ary. 

4.  Scrape  fmooth,  and  fliarpen  his  fpurs 
with  a penknife. 

5.  And  laftly,  fee  that  there  be  no  fea- 
thers on  the  crown  of  his  head  for  his  oppo- 
nant  to  take  hold  of  them,  moiften  his  head 
all  over  with  your  (pittlc,  and  turn  him  into 
the  pit  to  try  his  fortune.  For  other  particu- 
lars^ fee  Matching  of  Cocks. 

GAME-HEN  fhould  be  rightly  plumed  ; 
as  black,  brown,  fpeckled  grey,  griffel,  or 
yellowifti ; thefe  being  the  moft  proper  co- 
lours for  fuch  a hen  of  the  game ; if  Ihe  be 
tufted  on  the  crown,  fit  is  fo  much  the  better, 
for  that  denotes  courage  and  refolution,  and 
if  fhe  have  the  addition  of  weapons,  they  con- 
duce very  much  to  her  excellency  ; her  body 
Ihould  be  big  and  well  poked  behind,  for 
the  prodadtion  of  large  eggs : but  it  is  advife- 
able  to  obferve  how  ftie  behaves  herfelf  to 
her  chickens,  whether  friendly  or  frowardly  ; 
and  take  efpecial  notice  of  her  carriage 
amongft  other  hens;  if  fhe  receives  abufes 
from  them  without  revenge,  or  fhev/  any  token 
of  cowardife,  value  her  not,  for  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it  her  chickens  will  be  good  for 
nothing, 

GAME-KEEPERS,  are  thofe  who  have 
the  care  of  keeping  and  preferving  the  game, 
and  are  appointed  to  that  office  by  lords  of 
manors,  ^c.  who  not  being  under  the  degree 
of  efquire,  may,  by  a writing  under  their 
hands  and  feals,  authorife  one  or  more  game- 
keepers,  who  may  feize  guns,  dogs,  or  nets 
ufed  by  unqualified  perfons,  for  deftroying  the 
game.  Game-keepers  are  alfo  to  be  perfons 
cither  qualified  by  law  to  kill  the  game,  or 
to  be  truly  and  properly  the  fervants  of  the 
lords  or  ladies  of  manors  appointing  them  ; 
and  no  game-keepers  can  qualify  any  perfon 
to  fuch  an  end,  or  to  keep  dogs,  Ci’c.  as  may 
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be  feen  by  the  feveral  game  ads.  See  Game 
Laws. 

The  perfons  qualified  to  keep  guns,  dogs, 
are  thofe  who  have  a free  warren;  100 
a year  by  inheritance  or  for  life,  or  a leafe 
for  99  years  of  150/.  per  annum,  alfo  the  el- 
deft  Ions  of  efquires,  fffr.  A lord  of  a manor 
may  appoint  a game-keeper  within  his  manor 
and  royalty  to  kill  hares,  pheafants,  par- 
tridges, Cfc.-  for  his  own  ufe,  the  name  of 
whom  is  to  be  entered  with  th-e  clerk  of  the 
peace  of  the  county;  and  if  any  other  game- 
keeper,  or  one  illegally  authorifed,  under  co- 
lour of  his  authority,  kills  game,  and  after- 
wards fells  it,  without  the  confent  of  the  per- 
fon that  impowers  him,  he  is,  on  convidion, 
to  fuffer  corporal  punifhment. 

GAN  ACHES,  '(fo  called  in  French^  in  far- 
riery, are  the  two  bones  on  each  fide  of  the 
hinder  part  of  the  head,  oppofite  to  the  neck. 
Or  onfet  of  the  head,  which  form  the  lower 
jaw  and  give  it  motion. 

It  is  in  this'place  that  the  glands  or  ker- 
nels of  the  ftrangles  and  the  glanders  are 
placed. 

GARTH,  Fish-Garth.  A wear  or  dam 
in  a river  for  the  catching  fiffi. 

GARTH-MAN.  One  who  owns  an  open 
wear  where  hffi  are  taken.  i . 

GASCOIN.  The  inner  thigh  of  an  horfe, 
which  begins  at  the  ftifle,  and  reaches  to  the 
pla,  or  bending  of  the  ham. 

GAUNT-BELLIED,  or  light-bellied 
Horse,  is  one  whofe  belly  ibrinks  up  towards 
his  flank ; whence  you  may  conclude  he  is 
extremely  coftive,  and  annoyed  with  much 
unnatural  heat,  fo  as  to  be  always  very  wafhy, 
tender,  and  unhealthy,  after  hard  labour. 

In  order  to  the  cure  of  it,  it  muft  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  all  horfes  have  two  fmall  ftrings, 
reaching  from  the  cods  to  the  bottom  of  the 
belly,  one  on  each  fide;  you  muft  therefore 
with  your  finger  break  thefe  ftrings,  and  then 
anoint  the  part  every  day  with  freffi  butter 
and  the  ointment  popuineum,  mixed  in  equal 
quantities. 

GAZE-HOUND  1 A dog  more  beholden 

G AST- HOUND.  J to  the  ftiarpncfs  of  his 
fight,  than  the  mofe  or  fmelling,  by  virtue  of 
which  he  makes  excellent  fport  with  the  fox 
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and  hare:  he  is  alfo  very  exquihte  in  his 
eledtion  of  one  that  is  not  lank  or  lean,  but 
full,. fat,  and  round;  which  if  it  happen  to 
return  and  mingle  with  the  reft  of  the  herd, 
this  dog  will  foon  fpy  it  out,  leaving  the  reft 
untouched  ; and  after  he  hath  fet  fure  fight 
upon  it,  he  feparateih  it  from  the  company, 
and  having  fo  done,  never  ceafeth  till  he  hath 
worried  it  to  death. 

Thefe  dogs  are  much  ufed  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  on  champagne  ground  rather 
than  buftiy  and  wooden  places ; and  they  are 
more  ufed  by  horfemen  than  footmen. 

If  it  fo  happens  at  any  time  that  fuch  a 
dog  takes  a wrong  way,,  upon  the  mafter’s 
making  forae  ufual  fign  and  familiar  token, 
he  returns  forthwith,  and  takes  the  right  and 
ready  courfe,  beginning  the  chace  afrelh ; fo 
that  with  a clear  voice  and  fwift  foot,  he  fol- 
lows the  game  with  as  much  courage  and  nim- 
blenefs  as  he  did  at  firft:. 

GEESE,  Poultry. 

GELDING,  is  a horfe  whofe  tefticles 
are  cut  out,  fo  that  he  is  not  fit  for  a ftallion. 

GELDING  A Horse  or  Colt.  In  the 
performing  of  this  three  things  are  to  be 
obferved  ; firft  the  age,  then  the  feafon  of  the 
year,  and  laftly,  the  ftate  of  the  moon. 

As  to  the  firft,  if  it  be  a colt,  he  may  be 
gelded  at  nine  days  old,  or  fifteen,  if  his 
ftones  be  come  down;  for  the  fooner  you 
geld  him,  the  better  for  the  growth,  age, 
and  courage but  a farrier  may  geld  a horfe 
at  any  age  whatever,  if  he  be  careful  in  the 
cure. 

As  to  the  time  of  the  year,  it  fhould  be 
done  between  April  and  May,  or  in  the  be- 
ginning of  June  at  fartheft ; or  at  the  fall 
of  the  leaf,  which  is  about  the  latter  end  of 
September,. 

But  for  the  third  thing,  viz,  the  ftate  of 
the  moon,  the  fitteft  time  is  always  when  the 
moon  is  in  the  wane  or  decreafe. 

As  to  the  manner  of  gelding,  whether  it 
be  a foal,  colt,  or  horfe,  after  you  have  caft 
him  upon  fome  foft  place,  take  the  ftones 
between  your  foremoft  finger  and  your  middle 
finger,  then  flit  the  cod  and  prefs  the  ftones 
forth  ; when  that  is  done,  with  a pair  of  fmall 
nippers  made  of  fteel,  box,  or  brazil  wood, 
being  very  fmooth,  clap  the  firings  of  the 


ftones  between  them  very  near,  cut  to  the 
fetting  on  of  the  ftones,  and  prefs  them  fo 
hard,  that  there  may  be  no  flux  of  blood, 
then  with  a thin  drawing  cauterizing  iron, 
made  red  hot,  fear  away  the  ftone  : after  that 
take  a hard  plaifter,  made  of  rofin,  wax,  and 
wafhed  turpentine,  well  diflfolved  together, 
and  with  your  hot  iron,  melt  it  upon  the 
head  of  the  firings ; that  being  done,  fear 
them,  and  melt  more  of  the  falve,  till  fuch 
time  as  you  have  had  a good  thicknefs  of  the 
falve  upon  the  firings. 

L.aftly,  loofe  the  nippers,  and  do  fo  to  the 
other  ftone;  fill  the  two  flits  of  the  cod  with 
white  fait,  anoint  all  the  outfide  of  the  cod 
with  hog’s  greafe,  and  then  let  the  horfe 
rife ; keeping  him  in  a warm  flable  loofe, 
that  he  may  walk  up  and  down,  for  there  is 
nothing  better  for  him  than  moderate  ex- 
ercife. 

But  if  yoU’  perceive  that  he  fwells  in  the 
cod  and  fbeath  very  much,,  walk  him  up  and 
down,  and  make  him  trot  an  hour  in  a day, 
which  will  foon  recover  him  and  make  him 
found. 

GENNET.  A kind  of  Spanijh  \\arit  \ alfo 
a kind  of  cat  bred  in  Spain,  fomewhat  big- 
ger than  a weafel,  of  a grey  or  black  colour, 
but  the  fur  of  the  black  is  the  moft  va- 
luable. 

GENTIL,  1 A fort  of  maggot  or  worm, 

GENTLE,- i often  ufed  for  a bait  to 
catch  fift). 

You  may  breed  and  keep  gentles  thus  : 
take  a piece  of  beaft’s  liver,  and  with  a crofs 
flick,  hang  it  in  fome  corner  over  a pot  or 
barrel,  half  full  of  dry  clay,  and  as  the  gen- 
tles grow  big  they  will  fall  into  the  barrel 
and  fcour  themfelves,  and  be  always  ready  for 
ufe  whenfoever  you  incline  to  fifh  ; and  thefe 
gentles  may  be  thus  created  till  after  Mi- 
chaelmas. But  if  you  defire  to  keep  gentles 
to  fifh  with  all  the  year,  then  get  a dead  cat 
or  a fowl,  and  let  it  be  fly-blown,  and  when 
the  gentles  begin  to  be  alive  and  to  flir,  then 
bury  it  and  them  in  foft  moift  earth,  but  as 
free  from  froft  as  you  can,  and  thefe  you  may 
dig  up  at  any  time  when  you  intend  to  ufe 
them;  thefe  will  laft  till  March,  and  about, 
that  time  turn  to  be  flies. 

But  if  you  be  too  nice  to  foul  your  fingers, : 
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which  good  anglers  feldom  are,  take  this 
bait : get  a handful  of  well-made  malt,  and 
put  it  into  a difli  of  water,  when  walh  and  rub 
it  betwixt  your  hands  till  you  make  it  clean, 
and  as  free  from  hufks  as  you  can  ; then  put 
that  water  from  it,  and  put  a fmall  quantity 
of  frefh  water  to  it,  and  fet  it  in  fomething 
that  is  fit  for  that  purpofe  over  the  fire,  where 
it  is  not  to  boil  faft,  but  leifurely,  until  it 
becomes  fomewhat  loft,  which  you  may  try 
by  feeling  it  betwixt  your  finger  and  thumb  ; 
when  it  is  foft,  put  your  water  from  it,  take 
a lharp  knife,  and  turning  the  fprout  end  of 
the  com  upward,  with  the  point  of  your  knife 
take  the  back  part  of  the  hulk  off  from  it, 
yet  leaving  a kind  of  inward  hulk  on  the 
corn,  or  elfe  it  is  fpoiledj  cut  olF that  fprout- 
ed  end,  that  the  white  may  appear,  and  pull 
off  the  hullc  on  the  cloven  fide,  cutting  off  a 
very  little  of  the  other  end,  that  fo  your 
hook  may  enter ; and  if  your  hook  be  fmall 
and  good,  you  will  find  this  to  be  a very 
choice  bait  either  for  winter  or  fummer,  by 
your  fometimes  calling  a little  of  it  into  the 
place  where  your  float  fw'ims. 

GERFALCON.  "1  A bird  of  prey,  that  is 
GYRFALCON.J  of  a fize  between  a vul- 
ture and  a hawk,  and  of  the  greatefl;  flrength 
next  to  an  eagle. 

GESSES.  The  furniture  belonging  to  a 
hawk,  Jessies. 

GIGS,  otherwife  called  Bladders,  or 
Flaps,  are  a difeafc  in  the  mouth  of  a horfe  ; 
being  fmall  fwellings  or  puftules,  with  black 
heads,  on  the  infide  of  his  lips,  under  his 
great  jaw  teeth,  which  will  be  fometimes  as 
big  as  a walnut,  and  fo  painful  withal,  that 
he  will  let  his  meat  fall  out  of  his  mouth,  or 
at  leafl  keep  it  in  his  mouth  unchewed. 

Thefe  gigs  proceed  from  foul  feeding,  ei- 
ther of  grafs  or  provender  j and  you  may  feel  , 
them  with  your  finger. 

In  order  for  a cure,  pull  forth  the  horfe’s 
tongue,  and  flic  it  with  an  incifion  knife,  and 
thrull  out  the  kernels,  or  corruption  and  af- 
terwards wafli  the  place  with  vinegar,  fair,  or 
allum  water,  and  they  will  do  well  j but  to 
prevent  their  returning,  wafli  the  parts  with 
wine,  beer,  or  ale. 

GIRLE,  [among  Hunters]  a roe-buck  of 
two  years  old. 
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GIRTHS  OF  A Saddle.  The  flrong  ftraps, 
which  being  buckled  under  a horfe’s  bdlj^, 
ferves  to  fix  the  faddle.  Saddle. 

GIRTH,  [with  cock-niafters]  the  compafs 
of  a cock’s  body. 

GIRTH- WEB.  That  fluff  of  which  the 
girths  of  a faddle  are  made. 

GLANDERS.  A diflemper  in  horfes, 
proceeding,  according  to  the  French  accounts, 
from  corrupt  humours  about  the  lungs  and 
heart,  arifing  neither  from  the  blood  nor 
phlegm,  but  from  the  one  and  the  other  bile, 
and  therefore  it  is  called  dry. 

It  is  difeovered  by  the  horfe’s  growing  lean 
on  a fudden,  and  by  touching  his  flanks  with 
your  hand,  which  will  make  them  found  like 
a drum ; and  the  horfe  can  neither  eat  nor 
cough,  though  he  endeavours  ir,  and  feels 
terrible  fharp  pains  inwardly,  as  if  he  had 
fwal  lowed  a bone. 

This  difeafe  has  long  been  reckoned  In- 
curable, and  a reproach  to  the  art  of  farriery. 
But  anatomical  refearches  have  convinced  us, 
that  this  opinion  is  unjuftly  founded,  and 
that  the  glanders,  unlefs  the  bones  of  the 
nofe  are  rotten,  may,  in  general,  be  cured. 

I fay  in  general,  becaufe  this  difeale  is  fome- 
times of  fuch  malignancy,  and  the  matter 
difeharged  fo  acrid  and  foetid,  that  the  parts 
contiguous  are  foon  deflroyed,  and  all  at- 
tempts to  cure  the  difeafe  by  medicine  ren- 
dered abortive. 


Symptoms  of  the  Glanders, 

The  matter  difeharged  from  the  noflrils  of 
a ghndered  horfe,  is  either  white,  yellow,  or 
greenifli,  fometimes  ftreaked  or  tinged  with 
blood-,  when  the  difeafe  is  of  loris  ftandins:, 
and  the  bones  are  fouled,  the  matter  turns 
blackifli,  and  becomes  very  foetid.  The 
glanders  is  always  attended  with  a fwelling 
of  kernels  or  glands  under  the  jaws,  but  in 
every  other  refpedt  the  horfe  is  generally 
healthy  and  found,  till  the  diflemper  has  con- 
tinued fome  time,  and  the  morbid  matter  af- 
fedled  other  parts. 

If  a thin  limpid  fluid  is  firfl  difeharged,  and 
afterwards  a whitifli  matter;  if  the  gland 
under  the  jaw  does  not  continue  to  fwel!,  and 
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the  diforder  has  been  recently  contracted,  a 
cure  may  be  expeCted ; for  then  the  pi- 
tuitary membrane  is  but  (lightly  inflamed, 
and  the  glands  only  overloaded,  not  ulcerated. 
But  when  the  matter  adheres  like  glue  to 
the  infide  of  the  noftrils ; when  the  internal 
parts  of  the  nofe  are  raw,  and  of  a livid  or 
alh-colour;  when  the  matter  becomes  foetid, 
and  of  a bloody  or  afh-colour,  the  difeafe  is 
llubborn,  and  the  cure  uncertain. 

M.  de  la  FoJJe  has  difcovered  that  the  feat 
of  th  is  difeafe  is  in  the  pituitary  membrane 
which  lines  the  partition  along  the  infide  of 
the  nofe,  the  cavities  of  the  cheek  bones  on 
each  fide,  and  the  cavities  above  the  orbits 
of  the  eye. 

If  the  difeafe  be  of  the  milder  kind,  the 
cure  may  be  performed  by  injeClions  and  fu- 
migations in  the  following  manner:  let  the 
creature  be  firfi;  bled,  and  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  we  have  already  diredted  for  a cold  ; 
in  the  mean  time  let  an  emollient  ejedtion, 
confiding  of  a decodtion  of  linfeed,  marfli- 
mallows,  elder,  camomile-flowers,  and  honey 
of  rofes,  be  thrown  up  the  noftrils  as  far  as 
poflible  with  a ftrong  fyringe,  and  repeated 
three  times  a day. 

Emollient  Ejection. 

Take  linfeed,  one  ounce ; camomile-flowers, 
a handful ; boil  them  gently  for  a few  minutes 
in  a pint  and  an  half  of  water  ; then  drain  off 
the  liquor,  to  be  ufed  three  or  four  times 
a-day,  as  warm  as  can  be  admitted,  without 
injuring  by  the  heat.  If  thefe  procure  notan 
abatement  of  the  difeharge,  in  ten  or  fourteen 
days,  ufe  lime-water,  or  the  following 

Rejlringent  TnjeEiions, 

7'ake  roach-allum,  one  ounce;  dlffolve  it 
in  a quart  of  lime-water,  and  add  of  (harp 
vinegar,  half  a pint.  Or, 

Take  of  ailum  and  v.'hice  vitriol,  of  each 
four  ounces ; calcine  them  in  a crucible,  and 
v;hen  cold,  powder  the  calx,  and  mix  it  with 
a gallon  of  lime-water,  and  a quart  of  vi- 
negar. Let  the  whole  dand  till  the  heavy 
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parts  are  fubfided,  and  then  decant  the  liquor 
for  ufe. 

This  injedlion  mud  be  thrown  up  with  a 
fyringe  three  times  a day,  as  before  ordered, 
and  the  nodrils  fumigated  with  the  powders 
of  frankincenfe,  madic,  amber,  and  cinnabar 
burnt  on  an  iron  heated  for  that  purpofe; 
the  fmoak  or  fume  of  thefe  ingredients  be- 
ing eafily  conveyed  through  a tube  into  the 
nodrils. 

This  method,  if  began  in  time,  will  prove 
fuccefsful.  But  when  the  difeafe  is  of  long 
danding,  or  very  inveterate,  there  is  no  oiher 
method  of  cure,  than  by  trepanning  the  ca- 
vities above  deferibed  ; that  is,  cutting  out  a 
piece  of  the  bone,  with  a proper  indrument, 
and  wafning  the  parts  affedted  with  proper 
medicines ; for  by  this  means  the  morbid  mat- 
ter will  be  removed,  and  the  wound  and  per- 
foration will  foon  fill  up  with  good  defh.  No 
perfon,  however,  can  perform  this  operation 
unlefs  he  well  underdands  the  anatomy  of  an 
horfe,  and  the  manner  of  conducting  fuch 
manual  adtions ; fo  that  it  will  be  needlefs  to 
deferibe  it  here. 

But  as  internal  medicines  are  ufeful  in  the 
cure  of  mod  diforders,  fo  in  the  glanders  they 
are  abfolutely  nccedary.  Give  therefore  the 
creature  a quart  or  three  pints  of  a drong  de- 
codtion  of  guaicum  chips,  every  day  during 
the  whole  cure,  and  purge  him  at  proper  in- 
tervals. A rowel  in  his  ched  will  alfo  be  of 
great  ufe. 

For  the  cure  of  the  glanders,  Mortimer  gives 
the  following  receipt.  Take  a pint  of  chil- 
drens chamber-lye,  two  ounces  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, half  a pint  of  white  wine  vinegar, 
four  ounces  of  flour  of  brimdone,  half  a hand- 
ful of  rue-,  boil  this  compofition  till  it  comes 
to  a pint,  ^nd  give  it  to  the  horfe  fading; 
and  let  him  fad  after  it  fix  hours  from  meat, 
and  twelve  from  water. 

GLEAD.  A fort  of  kite,  a bird  of  prey, 
which  may  be  taken  with  lime  tv/igs  in  the 
following  manner:  when  you  have  found  any 
carrion  on  which  kites,  crows,  magpies,  &c. 
are  preying,  fet  lime  twigs  every  night  about 
the  carrion,  but  let  them  be  fmall  and  not 
fet  too  thick  ; if  otherwife,  they  being  fubtle 
birds,  they  will  fufpedt  Tome  danger  or  mif- 
chief  intended  againd  them, 
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When  you  perceive  one  to  be  faft,  do  not 
advance  to  him  prefently,  for  moft  commonly 
when  they  are  furely  caught  they  are  not  fen- 
lible  thereof. 

They  may  be  taken  another  way,  and  that 
is,  by  joining  to  a packthread  feveral  noofes 
of  hair  up  and  down  the  packthread,  and 
pegging  it  down  about  a yard  from  the  car- 
rion ; for  many  times  when  they  have  gotten 
a piece  of  flefh,  they  will  be  apt  to  run  away 
to  feed  by  themfelves,  and  if  your  noofes  be 
thick,  it  is  two  to  one  but  fomc  of  the  noofes 
catch  him  by  the  leg. 

CLYSTER.  Flow  to  prepare  a glyfterfor 
a horfe. 

Take  of  camomile-flowers,  fweet  fennel, 
and  coriander-feeds  bruifed,  of  each  one 
ounce;  carravvay-feeds,  half  an  ounce;  boil 
in  two  quarts  of  water  till  reduced  to  three 
pints-,  then  ftrain  and  add  for  folution,  while 
hot,  of  Epfom  falts,  two  ounces ; and,  when 
nearly  cool  enough  to  adminifter,  add  of  olive 
oil  and  tindlure  of  fenna,  commonly  called 
Daffy’s  Elixir,  of  each  a quarter  of  a pint. 

GOATS,  are  a kind  of  cattle  that  take 
delight  in  bufhes,  briars,  thorns  and  other 
trees,  rather  than  in  plain  paflure  grounds> 
or  fields. 

The  buck  goat  has  under  his  jaws  two  wat- 
tles or  tufts  like  a beard  •,  his  body  fhould 
be  large,  his  legs  big,  his  joints  upright,  his 
neck  plain  and  fhort,  his  head  fmall,  eyes 
large,  and  horns  large  and  bending ; his  hair 
thick,  clean  and  long,  being  in  many  places 
fborn  for  feveral  ufes. 

He  is  of  great  heat,  and  alfo  fo  vicious 
that  he  will  not  fhun  covering  his  own  dam, 
though  fhe  be  yet  milch ; through  which 
heat  he  foon  decay's,  and  is  nigh  fpent  before 
he  is  fix  years  old. 

. The  female  goat  alfo  refembles  the  male, 
and  is  valued  if  fhe  have  large  teats,  a great 
udder,  hanging  ears,  and  no  horns,  at  lead 
fmall  ones. 

There  ought  not  to  be  above  loo  of  them 
in  one  herd,  and  in  buying  it  is  better  to 
buy  feveral  out  of  one  herd,  than  to  chufe  in 
divers  parts  and  companies,  that  fo  being  led 
to  their  paflure,  they  may  not  feparate,  and 
they  v/ill  better  agree  in  their  houfes ; the 
floor  of  which  ought  to  be  paved  with  done, 


or  elfe  naturally  to  be  of  gravel,  for  they  are 
fo  hor,  they  mud  have  no  litter  under  them, 
but  yet  mud  be  kept  very  clean. 

The  chief  time  of  coupling  them,  or  co- 
vering with  the  buck,  is  in  autumn,  before 
the  month  of  December^  that  fo  they  may  kid 
and  bring  forth  their  young  the  better,  againd 
the  leaf  and  grafs  fpring  frelh  and  tender; 
at  which  time  they  will  give  the  more  milk. 

They  are  very  prolifick,  bring  forth  two 
and  fometimes  three  kids  at  a time  -,  the  bucks 
mud  be  a little  corredted  and  kept  low  to 
abate  the  heat  and  lafcivioufnefs  of  their  na- 
tures, but  young  does  fhould  be  allowed  to 
have  abundance  of  milk. 

Neither  fhould  you  give  any  kid  to  a goat 
of  a year  or  two  old  to  nourifh,  for  fuch  as 
they  bring  within  the  faid  time  are  improper 
for  it. 

You  mud  not  keep  your  goats  longer 
than  eight  years,  becaufe  they  being  by  that 
time  weakened  by  often  bearing,  will  be- 
con'.e  barren. 

Thefe  animals  require  fcarce  any  thing 
that  is  chargeable  to  keep  them,  for  they 
browfe  and  feed  wholly  together  as  fheep  do, 
and  climb  up  mountains  againd  the  heat  of 
the  fun  with  great  force  ; but  they  are  not  fo 
fit  to  be  about  houfes  as  fheep  are  -,  being  na- 
turally more  hurtful  to  all  manner  of  linen, 
herbs  and  trees. 

As  for  their  didempers,  except  it  be  in  a 
few  particulars,  they  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of 
fheep.  ' ; 

The  chief  profit  of  them  is  their  milk, 
which  is  edeemed  the  greated  nourifher  of 
all  liquids  (womens  milk  only  excepted)  and 
the  mod  comfortable  and  agreeable  to  the 
domach ; fo  that  in  barren  countries  it  is 
often  mixed  with  other  milk. for  the  making 
of  cheefe,  where  they  have  not  a fufficient 
dock  of  cows. 

The  young  kids  are  very  good  meat,  and 
may  be  managed  in  all  refpedts  after  the  fame 
manner  as  lambs. 

GODWITS,  as  alfo  knots,  grays,  plovers, 
and  curlews,  being  fowls  edeemed  of  all  others 
the  mod  dainty  and  deared,  are  effedtually 
fed  with  good  chilter  wheat  and  water,  given 
them  three  times  a day,  viz.  morning,  noon, 
and  night,  but  to  have  them  extraordinary 
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fine,  tske  Tome  of  the  finefi;  wheat  meal,  and 
mingle  it  with  milk,  and  make  it  into  a pafie, 
conftantly  fprinkling  it  while' you  are  knead- 
ing it,  with  grains  of  fmall  chilter  wheat, 
till  the  pafte  be  fully  mixt  together  therewith, 
then  make  it  up  into  little  pellets,  and  fteep- 
ing  them  in  water,  give  to  every  fowl  accord- 
ing as  he  is  in  largenefs,  till  his  gorge  be 
well  filled,  and  continuing  to  do  this  as  often 
as  you  find  his  gorge  empty,  and  in  a fort- 
night’s time,  they  will  be  very  fat;  and,  with 
this  cramming,  any  kind  of  fowl  whatever  may 
be  fattened. 

GNATS,  are  troublefome  to  thofe  who  live 
near  watery  places,  and  they  likewife  deftroy 
the  leaves  of  trees  and  vegetables  as  foon  as 
they  appear,  efpccially  turnips ; to  remedy 
which,  burnt  ftraw,  or  dried  fern,  will  drive 
them  away.  To  clear  the  houfc  of  them,  the 
fmoak  of  tobacco  will  elfedtually  anfwer,  when 
by  clofing  your  doors  and  windows  they  can- 
not re-enter.  They  are  eafily  attradled  by 
afh-leaves  hung  up  in  a room,  or  balls  made 
of  new  horfe-dung,  fo  that  you  may  cover 
them  with  a bafon  and  deftroy  them. 

GOING  TO  THE  Vault,  [with  Hunters] 
a term  ufed  of  a hare,  which  fometimes, 
though  not  feldom,  takes  the  ground  like 
a coney. 

GOLDFINCH.  A feed  bird  of  very  cu- 
rious colours,  and  were  they  not  fo  plentiful, 
would  be  highly  efteemed  by  us. 

They  are  ufually  taken  about  Michaelmas, 
and  will  foon  become  tame;  but  they  differ 
very  much  in  their  fong,  for  fome  of  them 
fing  after  one  fafiuon,  and  fome  of  them  after 
another. 

They  frequently  breed  in  the  upper  part 
of  plum-trees,  making  their  nefts  of  the  mofs 
that  grows  upon  apple  trees,  and  of  wool  : 
quilting  the  infide  with  all  forts  of  hairs  they 
find  upon  the  ground. 

Xhey  breed  three  times  a year,  and  the 
young  are  to  be  taken  with  the  neft  at  about 
ten  days  old  ; and  to  be  fed  as  follows  ; 

Pound  the  hemp-feed  very  fine  in  a mortar, 
then  fift  it  through  a fieve,  and  add  to  it  as 
much  white  bread  as  hemp-feed,  and  a1fo  a 
little  flour  of  canary-feed;  then  with  a fmall 
flick  or  quill,  take  up  as  much  as  the  bignefs 
of  a white  pea,  and  give  them  three  or  four 
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j times,  feveral  times  a-day ; this  ought  to' be 
made  frefh  every  day,  for  if  it  be  four  it  v>^ill 
prefently  fpoil  their  ftomachs,  caufing  them 
to  caft  up  their  meat ; which  if  they  do,  it  is 
ten  to  one  if  they  live. 

Thefe  young  birds  muft  be  carefully  kept 
warm  till  they  can  feed  themfelves,  for  they 
are  very  tender,  yet  may  be_  brought  up  to 
any  thing. 

In  feeding,  be  fure  to  make  your  bird  clean 
his  bill  and  mouth,  if  any  of  the  meat  falls 
upon  his  feathers  take  it  off,  or  elfe  they  will 
not  thrive. 

Such  as  eat  hemp-feed,  to  purge  them, 
fhould  have  the  feeds  of  melons,  fuccory,  and 
mercury ; or  elfe  let  them  have  lettice  and 
plantane  for  that  purpofe. 

When  there  is  no  need  of  purging,  give 
them  two  or  three  times  a week  a little  fugar 
or  loam  in  their  meat,  or  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cage;  for  all  feeds  have  an  oilineis,  fo 
that  if  they  have  not  fomething  to  dry  it  up, 
in  length  of  time  it  fouls  their  ftomachs  and 
puts  them  Into  a flux,  which  is  of  a very  dan- 
gerous confequence. 

GORGE  £in  Falconry]  that  part  of  a hawk 
which  firfl;  receives  the  meat,  and  is  called  the 
craw  or  crop  in  other  fowl. 

GORGED,  i.  e,  fwelled;  this  horfe’s  paf- 
tern  joint  is  gorged,  and  the  other  has  his 
legs  gorged ; you  muft  v/alk  him  out  to 
dilgorge  them,  or  take  down  the  fwelling. 
GOSHAWK.  7 [^,  d.  grofs-hawk ] a large 
GOSSHAWK.  1 hawk  of  which  there  are 
feveral  forts,  differing  in  goodnefs,  force  and 
hardnefs,  according  to  the  diverfity  of  their 
choice  in  cawking ; at  which  time,  when 
hawks  begin  to  fail  to  liking,  all  birds  of 
prey  do  alfemble  themfelves  with  the  golhawk 
and  flock  together. 

GOURDlf-LEGS.  A diftemper  in  horfes, 
caufed  by  pains  and  other  flefhy  fores. 

The  way  to  cure  them,  is  fir  ft  to  lliave  away 
the  hair  upon  and  about  the  fore  place,  as 
dole  as  may  be,  and  then  to  anoint  it  with 
linfeed  oil  and  aqua  vitae,  fhaken  together 
till  they  are  perfedtly  mixt ; and  renew  the 
mixing  of  it  as  often  as  you  have  occafion  to 
ufe  it,  becaufe  they  will  feparate  by  ftanding, 
without  being  fhaken;  anoint  the  fore  place 
with  this  every  dav  till  the  fore  be  made  whole. 
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GRAYLING.?  In  angling  for  this  filh, 

GRAILING.  J your  hook  muft  be  armed 
upon  the  fhanks  with  a very  narrow  plate  of 
lead,  which  Ihould  be  flendereft  at  the  bent  of 
the  hook,  that  the  bait  (which  is  to  be  a large 
grafshopper,  the  uppermoft  wing  of  which 
muft  be  pulled  off)  may  come  over  it  the 
moreeafily:  at  the  point  let  there  be  a cad- 
bait  in  continual  motion. 

The  jag-tail,  which  is  a worm  of  a pale 
ficfli-colour  with  a yellow  tag  on  it’s  tail,  is 
an  excellent  bait  for  the  grayling  in  March 
and  April. 

The  haunts  of  the  grayling  are  fo  nearly 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  trout,  that  in  fifh- 
ing  for  either  you  may,  in  many  rivers,  catch 
both. 

They  fpawn  about  the  beginning  of 
when  they  lie  moftly  in  (harp  dreams. 

Baits  for  the  grayling  are  chiefly  the  fame 
as  thofe  for  the  trout,  except  the  minnow, 
which  he  will  not  take  fo  freely.  He  will 
alfo  take  gentles  very  eagerly.  When  you 
fi(h  for  him  with  a fly,  you  can  hardly  ufe  one 
too  fmall. 

The  grayling  is  much  more  apt  to  rife  than 
defcend  ; therefore,  when  you  angle  for  him 
alone,  and  not  for  the  trout,  rather  ufe  a float, 
with  the  bait  from  fix  to  nine  inches  from 
the  bottom,  than  the  running-line. 

The  grayling  is  found  in  great  plenty  in 
many  rivers  in  the  north,  particularly  the 
Humber,  and  in  the  Wye  which  runs  through 
lierefordJJnre  and  Monmouihjloire  into  the  Se- 
vern, 

GRAPES.  A word  fometimes  ufed  to  fig- 
nily  the  arreds,  or  mangy  tumours  that  hap- 
pen in  a horfe’s  legs.  See  Arrests. 

To  GRAPPLE.  A horfe  is  faid  to  grap- 
ple, either  in  one  or  both  legs  *,  the  exprelTion 
being  peculiar  to  the  hinder  legs. 

He  grapples  both  legs  when  he  lifts  them 
both  at  once,  and  rail'es  them  with  precipi- 
tation, as  if  he  were  curveting. 

He  grapples  one  leg  when  he  raifes  it  pre- 
cipitately higher  than  the  other,  without  bend- 
ing the  ham.  Hence  they  fa}'-. 

Your  horfe  harps  or  grapples,  fo  that  he 
mud  have  the  dring-halc  in  his  hough. 

GRASS.  To  put  a horfe  to  grafs,  to  turn 
him  out  to  grafs,  to  recover  him. 


To  take  a horfe  from  grafs,  to  keep  him 
on  dry  meat.  See  Dry  and  Green  Meat. 

GRASSHOPPERS  in  the  end  June,  all 
July  and  Au^ujl,  are  baits  much  edeemed  for  a 
trout,  grayling,  and  chub.  The  legs  and 
upper  wings  mud  be  cut  off,  likewife  the  (hank 
of  the  hook  mud  be  flenderly  leaded,  and  the 
bait  mud  be  kept  in  continual  motion. 

GRAVELLING.  A misfortune  that  hap- 
pens to  a horfe  by  travelling,  by  little  gravel 
dones  getting  between  the  hoof  and  the  (hoe, 
which  fettles  at  the  quick,  and  there  feflers 
and  frets. 

The  way  to  cure  it,  is  to  take  off  the  (hoe; 
and  then  to  draw  the  place  with  a drawing 
iron  till  you  come  to  the  quick ; pick  out 
all  the  gravel,  and  fqueeze  out  the  matter  and 
blood  found  therein,  and  afterwards  wafh  it 
clean  with  copperas  water,  then  pour  upon 
it  fheeps  tallow  and  bay  fait  melted  together, 
fcalding  hot,  dop  up  the  hole  with  hards,  and 
fet  the  (hoe  on  again,  and  at  two  or  three 
times  drelTing  it  will  be  whole ; but  do  not 
travel  or  work  him  before  he  is  quite  well,  or 
let  his  foot  come  to  any  wet. 

GRAY-HOUND,  l A hunting  dog  that 

GRE-HOUND.  [deferves  the  fird  place, 
GREY-HOUND.  J by  reafon  of  his  fwift- 
nefs,  drength,  and  fagacity  in  purfuing  his 
game  ; for  fuch  is  the  nature  of  this  dog,  that 
he  is  fpeedy  and  quick  of  foot  to  follow'-, 
fierce  and  drong  to  overcome,  yet  filent,  com- 
ing upon  his  prey  unawares. 

The  bed  of  them  has  a long  body,  drong 
and  pretty  large ; a neat  (harp  head,  fpark- 
ling  eyes,  a long  mouth  and  (harp  teeth  ; lit- 
tle ears  with  thin  gridles,  a draight  broad 
and  drong  bread,  his  fore  legs  draight  and 
(hort,  his  hind  legs  long  and  draight,  broad 
(houlders,  round  ribs,  fle(hy  buttocks,  but 
not  fat,  a long  tail,  and  drong,  and  full  of 
finew's. 

Of  this  kind,  thofe  are  always  fitted  to  be 
chofen  among  the  whelps  that  weigh  lighted, 
for  they  w'ill  be  fooner  at  the  game,  and  fo 
hang  upon  it,  hindering  its  fwiftncfs,  till  the 
heavier  and  drong  hounds  come  to  ofier  their 
affidance;  and  therefore,  befides  what  has 
been  already  faid. 

It  is  requifite  for  a greyhound  to  have  large 
fides,  and  a broad  midriff,  fo  that  he  may 

take 
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take  his  breath  in  and  out  more  eafily  : his 
belly  Ihould  alfo  be  fmall,  (which  otherwife 
would  obftrudt  the  fwiftnefs  of  his  courfe)  his 
legs  long,  and  his  hairs  thin  and  foft ; the 
huntfman  is  to  lead  thefe  hounds  on  his  left 
hand,  if  he  be  on  foot,  and  on  the  right  if  on 
horleback. 

The  belt  time  to  try  and  train  them  to  their 
game,  is  at  twelve  months  old,  though  fome 
begin  fooner  with  them  •,  with  the  males  at 
ten  months,  and  the  females  at  eight  months 
old,  which  laft  are  generally  more  fvvift  than 
the  dogsj  they  mult  alfo  be  kept  in  a flip 
while  abroad,  till  they  can  fee  their  courfe  ; 
neither  flaould  you  run  a young  dog  till  the 
game  has  been  on  foot  a conliderable  time, 
left  being  over  greedy  of  the  prey  he  Itrains 
his  limbs  too  much. 

The  greyhounds  are  moll  in  requefl  with 
the  Germans,  who  give  them  the  name  of  wind- 
fpil,  alluding  to  their  fwiftnefs;  but  the  French 
make  moll  account  of  thofe  that  are  bred  in 
the  mountains  of  Dalmatia,  or  in  any  other 
mountains,  efpecially  of  Furky,  for  fuch  have 
hard  feet,  long  ears,  and  a briflly  or  bulhy 
tail. 

As  to  the  breeding  of  greyhounds,  in  this 
you  mull  have  refpedl  to  the  country,  which 
fhould  be  champaigne,  plain,  or  high  downs. 

The  bell  vallies  are  thofe  where  there  are 
no  coverts ; fo  that  a hare  may  ftand  forth, 
and  endure  a courfe  of  two  or  three  miles. 

Take  notice  as  to  the  breeding  of  grey- 
hounds, that  the  bell  dog  upon  an  indifferent 
bitch,  will  not  get  fo  good  a whelp  as  an  in- 
different dog  upon  the  bell  bitch. 

Obferve  in  general  as  to  breeding;  that  the 
dogs  and  bitches,  as  near  as  you  can,  be  of 
an  equal  age,  not  exceeding  four  years  old  *, 
however  to  breed  with  a young  dog  and  an 
old  bitch,  may  be  the  means  of  producing  ex- 
cellent whelps,  the  goodnefs  of  which  you 
may  know  by  their  fliapes. 

In  the  breeding  of  greyhounds  in  the  firfl 
place,  the  dieting  of  greyhounds  confuts  in 
thefe  four  things,  food,  exercife,  airing,  and 
kennelling. 

The  food  of  a greyhound  is  two-fold : in 
general,  the  maintaining  of  a dog  in  good 
bodily  condition  j and  in  particular,  when  a 


dog  is  dieted  for  a wager,  or  It  may  be  for 
fome  dillemper  he  is  troubled  with. 

The  general  food  of  a greyhound  ought  to 
be  chippings,  crulls  of  bread,  foft  bones  and 
grillles ; the  chippings  fcalded  in  beef,  mut- 
ton, veal,  or  venifon  broth:  and  when  it  is 
indifferent  cool,  then  make  your  bread  only 
float  in  good  milk,  and  give  it  your  grej^- 
hounds  morning  and  evening,  and  this  will 
keep  them  in  a good  ftate  of  body. 

But  if  your  dog  be  poor,  fickly  and  weak, 
then  take  Iheeps  heads,  wool  and  all,  clean 
wafned,  and  having  broke  them  to  pieces,  put 
them  into  a pot ; and  wffen  it  boils,  fcum  the 
pot,  and  put  a quantity  of  oatmeal  into 
it,  and  fuch  herbs  as  pottage  is  ufually  made 
with  ; boil  thefe  till  the  flefli  is  very  tender, 
and  feed  your  dog  with  this  morning  and 
evening,  and  it  will  recover  him. 

If  you  defign  your  greyhound  for  a wager, 
then  give  him  his  diet-bread  as  follows:  take 
half  a peck  of  good  wheat,  and  half  a peck  of 
the  fineft,  driefl:  oatmeal,  grind  them  toge- 
ther, boult  the  meal,  and  having  fcattered 
in  it  an  indifferent  quantity  of  liquorice  and 
annifeeds,  well  beaten  together,  knead  it  up 
with  the  whites  of  eggs,  and  bake  it  in  fmall 
loaves,  indifferent  hard,  then  foak  it  in  beef 
or  other  broths;  and  having  walked  him  and 
aired  him  half  an  hour  after  fun-rife  in  the 
morning,  and  half  an  hour  before  fuii-fctting, 
give  him  fome  of  it  to  eat. 

He  ought  to  be  courfed  three  tim“sa  week, 
rewarding  him  with  blood,  which  will  ani- 
mate and  encourage  him  to  profecute  his 
game ; but  forget  not  to  give  the  hare  all  the 
juft  and  lawful  advantage,  fo  that  flie  may 
ftand  long  before  the  greyhound,  that  thereby 
he  may  fhew  his  uimofl;  ftrength  and  fkill  be- 
fore he  reap  the  benefit  of  his  labour. 

If  he  kill,  do  not  fuffer  him  to  break  the 
hare,  but  take  her  from  him,  and  clean  his 
chaps  from  the  wool  of  the  hare,  give  him 
the  liver  and  lights;  then  take  him  up  in 
your  leafli,  lead  him  home,  walh  his  feet  with 
fome  butter  and  beer,  put  him  into  the  ken- 
nel, and  half  an  hour  afterwards  feed  him. 

Upon  the  courfing  days,  give  your  hound 
a toall  and  butter,  or  oil,  in  the  morning, 
and  nothing  elfe,  and  then  kennel  him  till  he 
goes  to  the  courfe. 
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The  k'ennelling  greyhounds  after  this  man- 
ner breeds  in  them  luft,  fpirit,  and  nimble- 
nefs ; it  alfo  prevents  feveral  dangerous  ca- 
fuakies,  and  keeps  the  pores  clofe,  fo  as  not 
to  fpend  till  time  of  neceffity  ; therefore  fuf- 
fer  not  your  hound  to  go  out  of  the  kennel, 
but  at  the  hours  of  feeding,  walking,  courf- 
ing,  or  other  necefiary  bufinefs. 

GREASE  [with  Huntersl  the  fat  of  a 
boar  or  hare;  but  the  former  has  commonly 
the  word  bevy  added  to  it,  and  is  termed  bevy 
greafe. 

GREASE  MOLTEN.  A diflemper  in  a 
horfe,  when  his  fat  is  melted  by  over  hard 
riding  or  labour,  and  may  be  knowm  by  his 
panting  at  the  bread  and  girting-place,  and 
heaving  at  the  flank,  which  will  be  vifible  to 
be  feen  the  night  you  bring  him  in,  and  the 
next  morning. 

GREASE.  A fwelling  and  gourdinefs  of 
the  legs  of  a horfe.  If  the  horfe  be  full  of 
flefh,  the  cure  is  to  be  begun  by  evacuations, 
fuch  as  bleeding,  purging,  &c.  and  keeping 
his  heels  as  clean  as  poffible,  by  wafhing  them 
with  warm  water  and  foap ; for  nothing  pro- 
motes the  greafe  more  than  negligence  and 
nadinefs.  In  general  turning  out  in  the  day 
time,  moderate  exercife,  a large  and  conve- 
nient dall,  with  good  dreffing,  are  the  bed 
remedies  •,  but  if  the  greafe  be  got  to  a great 
height,  and  there  is  a naufeous  difeharge,  after 
cutting  off  the  hair,  and  W'afliing  the  heels 
with  loap  and  water,  bathe  them  with  the 
following  wound  water,  pretty  warm,  twice 
or  thrice  for  three  days.  Take  roach  allum, 
and  white  vitriol,  of  each  two  ounces  ; pow- 
der them  together,  and  burn  them  in  a clean 
fire-lhovel,  till  they  become  a white  calx ; 
then  take  powdered  camphire,  one  ounce; 
bole-arnioniac,  in  powder,  two  ounces ; river 
or  rain  water  two  quarts.  Make  the  water 
hot,  and  dir  the  other  things  into  it.  When 
you  ufe  it,  it  fhould  be  fhaken  up,  and  a little 
of  it  warmed  in  a pot,  and  the  fores  wafhed 
with  a piece  of  fponge  or  rag.  Or, 

Take  of  lime-water  a pint,  of  roch  allum 
and  white  vitriol,  each  an  ounce. 

Some  ufe  a laced  docking,  which  may  be 
madeofdrong  canvas  that  will  not  dretch  : 
this  docking  fhould  be  nicely  fitted  to  the 
leg,  and  keep  on  moderately  tight,  by  which 


means  the  enfeebled  veffels  will  be  fupported 
until  they  recover  their  tone. 

Sometimes  there  will  be  cracks  in  the  fkin 
about  the  paderns : thefe  cracks  are  fore,  and 
difeharge  a thin  humour,  which  lodges  fand 
and  dirt;  and  fometimes  thefe  cracks  form 
themfelves  into  fcabs : when  thefe  are  ob- 
ferved,  clip  the  hair  there  as  fhort  as  poffible, 
fpread  a thin  pledget  of  tow,  w'ith  the  di- 
gedive  ointment,  and  apply  it  to  thefe  cracks 
and  fcabs  ; over  this  pledget  lay  a poultice 
of  bran,  fcalded,  and  renew  the  pledget  every 
morning,  and  the  poultice  every  four  or  five 
hours ; continue  thefe  until  the  fwelling  abates, 
and  the  cracks,  &c.  are  difpofed  to  heal : 
then,  indead  of  the  ointment  and  poultice, 
wafh  the  part  every  day  with  the  above  re- 
pellent wafh,  and  keep  on  a tight  docking 
until  the  drength  of  the  part  is  confirmed. 
See  ScowERiNG. 

But  if  thefe  fhould  fail,  let  the  part  be 
bathed  with  old  verjuice  twice  a day,  and  a 
proper  bandage  applied.  This  will  infallibly 
anfwer  if  the  complaint  proceeds  from  a re- 
laxation of  the  veffels.  If  the  horfe  be  full  of 
flefli,  the  cure  mud  be  begun  by  bleeding, 
rowels,  and  repeated  purging  ; after  which, 
the  following  balls  fhould  be  given,  to  the 
quantity  of  two  ounces  a day  for  a month  or 
fix  weeks,  either  mixed  up  with  honey,  or  in 
his  feeds  : take  of  yellow  rofin,  four  ounces  j 
fait  of  tartar  and  fait  of  prunel,  of  each  two 
ounces  ; of  Cadilc  foap  half  a pound  ; and  of 
oil  of  juniper  half  an  ounce ; make  the  whole 
into  balls  of  two  ounces  each,  and  give  one 
of  them  every  morning. 

Thefe  balls  will  carry  off  the  offending  hu- 
mours, and  free  the  blood  from  its  noxious 
qualities but  at  the  fame  time  the  creature 
takes  thefe  internal  medicines,  external  appli- 
cations mud  not  by  any  means  be  omitted. 
The  legs  Ihould  be  bathed  and  fomented  in 
order  to  breathe  out  the  dagnant  juices,  or 
render  them  lb  thin,  that  they  may  be  able 
again  to  circulate  with  the  common  current. 
The  difeutient  fomentation,  mentioned  in  the 
articles  of  tumours,  i£c.  will  anfwer  the  in- 
tention, efpecially  if  a handful  of  wood-afhes 
be  previoufly  boiled  in  the  water  and  applied 
twice  a day.  After  the  parts  have  been  well 
fomented,  let  the  following  poultice  be  ap- 
plied ; 
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plied ; and  this  method  purfued  till  the  fwel- 
lings  are  fubfided  : take  of  honey  one  pound, 
of  turpentine  fix  ounces,  incorporate  thefe 
well  together  with  a fpoon  •,  and  of  the  meal 
of  fenugreek  and  linfeed,  of  each  four  ounces; 
and  boil  the  Vv'hole  in  three  quarts  of  red  w’ine 
lees,  to  the  conliftence  of  a poultice.  Take 
the  vefiel  from  the  fire,  and  add  two  ounces  of 
camphire  in  powder;  fpread  it  on  thick  cloths, 
and  apply  it  warm  to  the  legs,  fecuring  it  on 
with  a llrong  roller. 

When  the  fwelling  is  fubfided,  the  fores 
flrould  be  dreffed  with  the  following  oint- 
ment: take  of  honey  four  ounces;  of  white 
lead  powdered,  two  ounces  *,  and  of  verdi- 
grife  in  fine  powder,  one  ounce ; mix  the 
whole  into  an  ointment. 

But  if  the  fores  are  very  foul,  drefs  them 
with  two  parrs  of  the  wound  ointment  and 
one  of  asgyptiacum,  and  apply  the  following 
poultice  : take  of  black  foap,  one  pound  ; of 
honey  half  a pound;  of  burnt  allum,  four 
ounces ; of  verdigrife,  powdered,  two  ounces; 
and  of  wheat-flour  a fufficient  quantity  to 
make  the  whole  of  a proper  confiftence. 

Spread  the  above  on  a thick  cloth,  and 
fatten  it  on  with  a roller. 

This  diforder  is  always  attended  with  fever, 
heat,  rettlefiTnefs,  ttartling  and  trembling,  in- 
ward ficknefs,  and  Ihortnefs  of  breath. 

His  dung  is  extremely  greafy,  and  he  will 
often  fall  into  a fcowering ; his  blood,  when 
cold,  will  be  covered  with  a thick  fkin  of  fat, 
of  a white  or  yellow  colour,  generally  the 
latter;  the  congealed  part  of  the  fediment  ap- 
pears like  a mixture  of  fize  and  greafe,  fo 
extremely  flippery  that  it  will  not  adhere  to 
the  fingers,  and  the  fmall  portion  of  ferum 
flippery  and  clammy.  The  creature  foon 
loofes  his  flefli  and  fat,  the  latter  of  which  is 
probably  diffolved  into  the  blood ; and  thofe 
that  have  ftrength  fufficient  to  fuftain  the  firtt 
fhock,  commonly  grow  hide-bound  for  a time, 
and  their  legs  fwell  greatly,  in  which  Itate 
they  continue  rill  the  blood  and  juices  are 
redtified  ; and  if  this  be  not  done  effedtualiy; 
the  farcy,  or  Tome  obftinate forfeit  is  generally 
the  confequence,  and  cannot  be  removed  but 
with  the  greateft  difficulty. 


Method  of  Cure. 

The  firtt  proceeding  is  to  bleed  pretty  plen- 
tifully, and  repeat  the  operation  two  or  three 
days  focceffively,  but  to  take  care  that  after 
the  firtt  bleeding  to  take  a fmall  quantity  at  a 
time,  as  otherwife  the  creature  would  be  ren- 
dered too  weak  to  fupport  himfelf,  and  his 
blood  to  poor  to  be  eafily  recruited.  As  foon 
as  he  has  been  bled  the  firtt  time,  let  two  or 
three  rowels  be  made,  and  the  emollient  clyf- 
ters  prefcribed  in  the  Article  of  Fevers,  be 
daily  thrown  up  to  mitigate  the  fever,  and 
cleanfe  the  intettines  from  greafy  matter. 
Plenty  of  water-gruel  flaould  at  the  fame  time 
be  given  him,  and  fometimes  warm  water, 
with  a fmall  quantity  of  nitre  diflblved  in  it. 
The  latter  will  be  of  great  fervice,  as  it  will 
prevent  the  blood  from  running  into  grumous 
concretions,  that  prove  the  fource  of  innu- 
merable diforders,  if  not  caufe  a total  ttag- 
nation,  and  confequently  the  death  of  the 
animal. 

In  this  manner  the  horfe  mutt  be  treated 
till  the  fever  is  wholly  gone,  and  he  has  re- 
covered his  appetite,  when  it  will  be  necefifary 
to  give  him  five  or  fix  alternative  purges  ac 
a week’s  dittance  from  each  other,  which  will 
make  him  ttale  and  perfpire  plentifully,  and 
at  the  fame  time  bring  down  the  fwelling  of 
his  legs.  The  following  are  well  calculated 
for  this  purpofe  : take  of  foccotrine  aloes,  fix 
drachms  ; of  gum  guiacum,  in  povv^der,  half  an 
ounce  ; and  of  diapente,  Ox  drachms ; make  the 
whole  into  a ball  with  a fpoonful  of  oil  of 
amber,  and  a fufficient  quantity  of  lyrup  of 
buckthorn.  Or, 

Take  of  foccotrine  aloes,  an  ounce  (or  ten 
drachms-,)  fait  of  tartar,  half  an  ounce;  gin- 
ger, one  drachm ; treacle,  enough  to  make  a 
ball  ; if  it  be  neceflary  to  quicken  this  dofe, 
add  to  it  two  drachms  of  jalap  powder. 

Repeat  this  purging  ball  every  eight,  or 
the  moft  every  ten  days,  and  on  the  djys  free 
from  purging,  give  one  of  the  following  every 
morning  : 

Diuretic  Balls. 

Take  of  Venice-foap,  and  yellow  rofin, 

each 
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each  half  a pound;  fait  of  tartar  and  nitre, 
each  two  ounces-,  oil  of  juniper,  half  an 
ounce;  beat  them  into  a parte  and  give  two 
ounces,  or  more,  every  morning,  making  it 
firft  into  a ball. 

Inftead  of  thefe  balls,  two  ounces  of  nitre 
may  be  given  every  day,  allowing  plenty  of 
water  with  it ; where  it  agrees  with  the  rto- 
mach  it  anfwers  very  well,  but  as  the  blood 
in  this  diforder  is  poor  and  cold,  and  the 
whole  habit  of  body  needs  every  affiftance 
that  can  contribute  to  its  recovery,  the  above 
balls  are  the  moft  advifeable,  and  would  be 
much  improved  as  rtrengtheners,  if  to  each 
dofe  you  added  half  an  ounce  of  the  filings  of 
iron,  or  rufted  iron  in  powder. 

If  the  legs  are  extremely  full,  foment  them 
twice  a-day  with  a fomentation  made  with 
bay-berries,  wormwood,  and  camomile- flowers; 
an  ounce,  or  a little  more  of  each  may  be  al- 
Jowed  for  a gallon  of  water,  to  be  boiled  to- 
gether for  a few  minutes  ; and  if  the  fores  be 
very  foul,  drefs  them  with  the  cleanfing  oint- 
ment, fpread  on  pledgets  of  fine  tow,  large 
enough  to  cover  them. 

Cleanfing  Ointment, 

Take  half  a pound  of  the  digeftive  oint- 
ment, melt  it  gently  over  a fire;  when  melted 
remove  it,  and  as  it  cools,  carefully  ftir  into 
it  an  ounce  of  verdigrife,  finely  powdered  ; 
continue  to  ftir  it  until  the  ointment  becomes 
ftifF. 

Over  the  pledgets  that  cover  the  fores  apply 
the  following  poultice  as  often  as  you  ufe  the 
fomentation ; 

Dificuthnt  Poultice, 

~ Scald  a fufficient  quantity  of  bran,  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  the  fomentation  juft  now 
prefcribed ; add  to  it  a fmall  quantity  of 
oil  to  ‘prevent  it  from  drying  and  flicking, 
and  fprinkle  upon  the  face  of  each  poultice, 
when  applied,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
camphire. 

VVhatever  medicines  or  methods  are  ufed, 
a good  nourifhing  diet  fhould  be  allowed  ; 
and,  if  poflible,  the  horfe  muft  be  put  to 
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’ grafs  where  he  can  fhelter  himfelf  in  a ftable 
or  a filed,  at  pleafure  : the  want  of  this  laft 
will  greatly  prevent  the  effed:  of  the  bell  me- 
dicines, and  with  it  medicines  will  rarely  be 
wanted.  If  he  cannot  be  turned  out  day  and 
night,  nor  even  in  the  day-time,  he  muft 
have  a roomy  ftall,  where  he  can  move  about, 
lay  down,  and  ftretch  himfelf  at  full  length  ; 
it  would  beft  if  he  had  the  whole  ftable  to 
walk  in,  for  then  he  wmuld  be  more  apt  to 
lay  down  often  ; a circumftance  that  conduces 
very  much  to  advantage,  for  conftant  ftanding 
in  a ftall  is  what  frequently  caufes,  and  by 
confequence  muft  continue  the  difeafe. 

By  purfuing  this  method  the  horfe  will  foon 
be  able  to  do  his  bufinefs : for  this  purge  will 
encreafe  his  flefh,  and  mend  his  appetite; 
particulars  of  the  greateft  confequence  in  the 
cure,  and  which  cannot  be  obtained  by  giving 
a horfe  the  common  purges  of  aloes  ; the  me- 
thod purfued  by  moft  farriers  in  the  cure  of 
the  molten  greafe, 

GREAT  HARE  [with  Hunters]  a hare 
in  the  third  year  of  her  age. 

GREEN  BUGS,  which  deftroy  plants  in 
gardens,  may  be  deftroyed.by  fprinkling  the 
places  where  they  lodge  with  the  juice  of  hen- 
bane, infufed  in  vinegar.  Or,  the  plants  on 
which  they  fettle  may  be  watered  with  the 
cold  decoftion  of  muftard  and  laurel-feed, 
mixed  wich  water. 

GREEN-FINCH  is  a bird  of  a very  mean 
fong. 

They  are  plentiful  in  every  country,  and 
breed  the  fillieft  of  any,  commonly  making 
their  nefts  by  the  highway  fide,  v/here  every 
body  that  finds  them  deftroys  them  at  firft, 
till  the  hedges  are  pretty  well  covered  with 
green  leaves ; but  they  ufually  fit  very  early 
in  the  fpring,  before  the  hedges  have  leaves 
upon  them,  and  build  with  green  mofs  that 
grows  at  the  bottom  of  the  hedges,  quilting 
their  nefts  very  forrily  on  the  infide ; nay, 
they  are  oftentimes  fo  flight  that  a ftrong  wind 
fhakes  them  to  pieces,  and  drops  either  the 
young  ones  or  the  eggs. 

However,  they  hatch  three  times  a year, 
and  the  young  are  very  hardy  to  bring  up  ; 
they  may  be  feci  with  white  bread  and  rape- 
feed  foaked,  and  are  very  apt  to  take  the 
whiftle,  rather  than  any  other  bird’s  fong  ; 
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but  they  will  never  kill  themfelves  with  Ting- 
ing and  whiftling. 

The  green-finch  is  feldom  fubjed  to  any 
difeafe,  but  to  be  too  grofs,  there  being  none 
of  the  feed  birds  like  him  for  growing  To  ex- 
ceflive  fat,  if  you  give  him  hemp-feed,  for 
then  he  is  good  for  nothing  but  the  fpit  i let 
him  therefore  have  none  but  rape-feed. 

GREEN-HUE,  [in  the  Foreft  Law]  fig- 
nifies  every  thing  that  grows  green  within 
the  foreft:  and  it  is  alfo  called  Vert,  which 
fee. 

GRICE.  A young  wild  boar. 

GRIG.  A filh,  the  fmalleft  kind  of  eel. 

To  GROAN  [with  Hunters]  a buck  is  faid 
to  groan,  or  hoot,  when  he  makes  a noife  at 
rutting. 

GROOM.  A man  who  looks  after  horfes, 
and  ftiould  demean  himfelf  after  fo  gentle 
and  kind  a manner  towards  horfes,  as  to  en- 
gage them  to  love  him  ; for  a horfe  is  reck- 
oned one  of  the  moft  loving  creatures  to  man 
of  all  other  brutes,  and  in  every  refpedl  the 
moft  obedient. 

Therefore  if  he  be  dealt  with  mildly  and 
gently  his  kindnefs  will  be  reciprocal  ; but  if 
the  groom  or  keeper  be  harfh  and  choleric, 
he  will  put  the  horfe  out  of  patience,  and 
make  him  become  rebellious,  and  occafion 
his  biting  and  ftriking. 

Therefore  the  groom  fhould  frequently  dal- 
ly»  toy,  and  play  with  the  horfes  under  his 
care,  talking  to  them,  and  giving  them  good 
words,  leading  them  out  into  the  fun-fhine, 
there  run  and  fhew  them  all  the  diverfions 
he  can. 

He  muft  alfo  duly  curry-comb  and  drefs 
him,  wipe  away  the  dull,  pick  and  clean  him, 
feed,  pamper,  and  cherilh  him  ; and  con- 
ftantly  employ  himfelf  in  doing  fomeching 
about  him,  as  looking  to  his  heels,  taking 
up  his  feet,  rubbing  upon  the  foies,  &c. 

Nay  he  ought  to  keep  him  fo  well  dreft, 
that  he  may  almoft  lee  his  own  face  upon  his 
coat ; he  muft  likewife  keep  his  feet  flopped 
artd  anointed  dally,  his  heels  free  from 
fcratches  and  other  forances,  ever  having  a 
watchful  eye  over  him,  and  overlooking  all 
his  adions,  as  well  feeding  as  drinking  •,  that 
fo  no  inward  infirmity  may  feize  upon  him ; 
hut  that  he  may  be  able  to  difeoyer  it,  and 


endeavour  to  cure.  The  qualifications  ne- 
ceftary  in  a groom,  are  obedience,  fidelity, 
patience,  diligence,  &c. 

Firft,  he  ought  to  love  his  horfe  in  the 
next  degree  to  his  mafter,  and  endeavour  by 
fair  ufage  to  gain  a reciprocal  love  from  him, 
and  an  exad  obedience;  which  if  he  knows 
how  to  pay  his  mafter,  he  will  the  better  be 
able  to  teach  it  his  horfe : and  both  the  one 
and  the  other  are  to  be  obtained  by  fair  means, 
rather  than  by  pafTion  and  outrage.  For  thofe 
who  are  fo  irrational  themfelves,  as  not  to 
be  able  to  command  their  own  palTions,  are 
not  fit  to  undertake  the  reclaiming  of  an  horfe, 
who  is  by  nature  an  irrational  creature. 

He  muft  then  put  in  pradice  the  patience, 
which  he  ought  at  all  times  to  be  mafter  O', 
and  by  that,  and  fair  means,  he  may  attain 
his  end;  for  no  creature  is  more  tradable 
than  a horfe,  if  he  be  ufed  with  kindnefs  to 
will  him. 

The  next  thing  requifite  to  a groom  is 
neatnefs,  as  to  keeping  his  ftable  clean  fwept, 
and  in  order;  faddles,  houfing-cloths,  ftirrups, 
leathers  and  girths  clean,  and  above  all  h.s 
horfe  clean  drefled  and  rubbed. 

Laftly,  diligence  is  requifite  in  a daily  dif- 
charge  of  his  duty,  and  obferving  any  the 
fmalleft  operation,  whether  cafual  or  acci* 
dental,  either  in  his  countenance,  as  fymp- 
toms  of  ficknefs ; or  in  his  limbs  and  gait, 
as  lamenefs  : or  in  his  appetite,  as  forfaking 
his  meat;  and  immediately  upon  any  fuch 
difeovery  to  feek  out  a remed5% 

This  is  the  fubftance  of  the  duty  of  a groom 
in  general. 

We  w'ill  fuppofe  Bartholomezv-lide  to  be 
now  come,  and  the  pride  and  ftrerigth  of 
the  grafs  to  be  now  nipped  by  the  fevere 
frofts  and  cold  dews  which  ufually  aecom- 
pany  this  fcafon,  fo  that  the  nouriftimenc 
thereof  turns  into  raw  crudities,  and  the  eold- 
nefs  of  the  night  (which  is  injurious  to  horfes) 
abates  as  much  flefh  and  luft  as  he  getteth  in 
the  day,  wherefore  he  is  now  to  be  taken  up 
from  grafs,  whilft  his  coat  lies  fmooth  and 
fleek. 

The  horfe  defigned  for  hunting,  ^c.  be- 
ing brought  home,  the  groom  muft  fet  him. 
up  for  that  night  in  fome  fecure  and  fpari- 
ous  place,  where  he  may  evacuate  his  body, 
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and  fo  be  brought  to  warmer  keeping  by 
degrees  j and  the  next  day  let  him  up  in  the 
ftable. 

It  is  indeed  held  a general  rule  amongd 
grooms,  n</'t  to  cloth  or  drefs  their  horfes  till 
two  or  three  days  after  their  ftabling  •,  but 
there  feems  no  other  reafon  but  cuftom  for 
this  pradfice. 

Some  alfo  give  the  horfe  wheat  ftraw  to 
take  up  his  b^eliy  at  his  firft  houfing ; but 
others  utterly  difapprove  of  it. 

For  the  nature  of  a horfe  being  hot  and  dry, 
if  he  feeds  on  ftravv  which  is  fo  •,  likewife,  it 
would  liraighten  his  guts,  and  caufe  an  inflam- 
mation in  his  liver,  and  by  that  means  dif- 
temper  his  blood ; and  befides  it  would  make 
his 'body  fo  coftive,  that  it  would  caufe  a re- 
tention of  nature,  and  caufe  hiai  to  dung  with 
great  pain  and  difficulty,  whereas  full  feed- 
ing would  expel  the  excrements  according  to 
the  true  intention  and  inclination  of  nature. 
Therefore  let  moderate  airing,  warm  cloath- 
ing,  good  old  hay,  and  old  corn,  fupply  the 
place  of  wheat-ftraw. 

The  firfl  bufinefs  of  a groom  after  he  hath 
brought  his  horfe  into  the  liable,  is,  in  the 
morning,  to  water  him,  and  to  rub  his  body 
over  with  a warm  wifp,  a little  moiftened, 
and  afterwards  with  a woollen  cloth  ; alfo  to 
dean  his  Iheath  with  his  wet  hand  from  all 
the  dull  it  had  contradled  during  his  running, 
■and  to  walk  his  yard  either  with  white-wine 
or  water. 

He  mull  then  trim  him  after  the  manner 
that  other  horfes  are  trimmed,  except  the  in- 
side of  his  ears,  which  ought  not  to  be  med- 
dled with  for  fear  of  making  him  catch  cold. 

In  the  next  place  he  mult  take  him  to  the 
farrier’s,  and  there  get  him  Ihod  v/ith  a fet 
of  Ihoes,  anfwerable  to  the  fhape  of  his  feet, 
and  not  to  pare  his  feet  to  make  them  fit  his 
fhoes. 

Let  his  feet  be  well  opened  between  the 
quarters  and  the  frulh,  to  prevent  his  being 
hoof-bound,  and  let  them  be  opened  llraighr, 
not  fideways ; for  by  that  means  in  two  or 
three  Ihoeings,  his  heels  (which  are  the  llrength 
of  his  feet)  will  be  cut  quite  away.  Pare  his 
foot  as  hollow  as  you  can,  and  then  the  Ihoe 
will  not  prefs  upon  it. 


The  Ihoe  ought  to  come  near  the  heel,  but 
not  to  be  fet  fo  clofe  as  to  bruife  it,  nor  yet 
fo  open  as  to  catch  in  his  flioes,  if  he  happen 
to  over-reach  at  any  time,  and  fo  hazard  the 
pulling  them  off,  the  breaking  of  the  hoof, 
or  bruifing  of  his  heel. 

The  webs  of  his  flioes  ought  to  be  neither 
too  broad  nor  too  narrow,  but  of  a middling 
fize,  about  the  breadth  of  an  incli,  with  flop- 
ped fponges,  and  even  with  his  foot  j for 
though  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  a tra- 
velling horfe’s  heel,  to  have  a Ihoe  fet  a little 
wider  than  the  hoof  on  both  fides,  that  the 
flioe  may  bear  his  weight,  and  nor  his  foot 
touch  the  ground,  yet  the  hunter  being  often 
forced  to  gallop  on  rotten  fpongy  earth  j if 
he  have  them  larger  it  would  hazard  his  lame- 
ing,  and  pulling  off  his  flioes,  as  has  been 
before  obferved. 

There  is  an  old  proverb,  before  behind,  and 
behind  before ; that  is,  in  the  fore  feet  the  veins 
lie  behind,  and  in  the  hinder  feet  they  lie 
before;  therefore  the  farrier  ought  to  take 
care  that  he  does  not  prick  him,  but  leave  a 
fpace  at  the  heel  of  the  fore-feet,  and  a fpace 
between  the  nails  at  the  toe. 

Having  got  his  flioes  fet  on  as  above  di- 
redled,  a great  deal  of  his  hoof  will  be  left  to 
be  cut  off  at  his  toe. 

That  being  cut  off,  and  his  feet  fnioothed 
with  a file,  he  will  (land  fo  firm,  and  his  feet 
will  be  fo  ftrong,  that  he  will  tread  as  boldly 
on  Hones  as  on  carpet  ground. 

The  horfe  being  fliod,  and  it  being  time  to 
water  him,  let  him  {land  in  the  water,  which 
will  (in  the  opinion  of  Tome)  clofe  up  the 
holes,  which  the  driving  of  the  nails  has 
made. 

Afterwards  have  him  gently  home,  tie  him 
up  to  the  rack,  rub  him  all  over,  body  and 
legs,  with  dry  llraw,  then  flop  up  his  feet 
with  cow-dung,  give  him  a quartern  of  clean 
lifted  old  oats,  and  a quantity  of  hay,  fuffi- 
cient  to  ferve  him  all  night,  and  leave  him  till 
the  next  morning. 

iTo  GROPE,  OR  Tickle,  is  a method  of 
fifliing,  by  putting  one’s  hand  into  water- 
holes,  where  fifli  lie,  and  tickling  them  about 
the  gills : by  which  means  they  will  become 
fo  quiet,  that  a man  may  take  them  in  his 
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hand  and  throw  them  upon  land  ; or  if  they 
are  large  filh,  he  may  thruft  his  fingers  into 
their  gills,  and  bring  them  out. 

GROUND  ANGLING,  is  a way  of  fifh- 
ing  under  water  without  a float,  only  with  a 
plummet  of  lead,  ora  bullet,  which  is  better, 
becaufe  it  will  roll  on  the  ground 

This  method  of  fifhing  is  very  expedient 
In  cold  weather,  when  the  fifh  fwim  very  low. 

The  bullet  is  to  be  placed  about  nine  inches 
from  the  baited  hook  ; the  top  muft  be  very 
gentle,  that  the  fifli  may  the  more  eafily  run 
away  with  the  bait,  and  not  be  feared  with 
the  ftifrnefs  of  the  rod*,  you  mufl:  not  ftrike 
as  foon  as  you  fee  the  fifh  bite,  but  flack  your 
line  a little,  that  he  may  the  better  fwallow  the 
bait  and  hook. 

As  for  the  tackle,  it  ought  to  be  fine  and 
flender ; flrong  and  big  lines  only  ferve  to 
fright  the  fifli. 

The  morning  and  the  evening  are  the  chief 
feafons  fer  the  ground-line  for  trout ; but  if 
the  day  prove  cloudy,  or  the  water  muddy, 
you  may  fifh  at  ground  all  the  day  long.  See 
Angling. 

GROUND  BAIT.  Such  places  as  you 
frequently  angle  at,  you  fhould  once  a week 
at  leaf!:,  caft  into,  all  forts  of  corn  boiled 
foft,  grains  walhed  in  blood  and  dried 
and  cut  to  pieces,  fnails,  chopped  worms, 
fowl’s  guts,  beafl’s  guts,  and  livers,  by  which 
carp  and  tench  are  drawn  to  the  place;  and, 
to  keep  them  together,  throw  half  an  hand- 
ful of  ground  malt  now  and  then  as  you  an- 
gle. See  Bait. 

GROUND  PLUMBING,  is  the  finding 
out  the  depth  of  the  water  in  fifliing  *,  to  do 
which  you  fhould  ufe  a mufleet  bullet,  with  a 
hole  made  in  the  middle  of  it,  or  any  other 
fort  of  plummet,  which  niuil  be  tied  to  a 
flrong  twift,  and  hung  on  the  hook,  which 
will  effedt  the  bufinefs.  See  Angling. 

GROUPADE  [in  Horfcmanfhip],  a lofty 
kind  of  manage,  and  higher  than  the  ordinary 
curvets. 

GRUBBING  A Cock  [with  Cock-fighr- 
ers,]  a term  ufed  for  cutting  off  the  feathers 
under  his  wings;  but  this  is  not  allowable 
by  the  cock-pit  law* ; neither  is  it  allowable 
ro  cur  off  his  feathers  in  any  handling  place. 
GUDGEON;  this  fifh,  though  fma'l,  is 
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of  fo  pleafant  a tafte,  that  it  is  very  little  in- 
ferior to  a fmelt. 

They  fpawn  twice  in  the  fummer  fcafon, 
and  their  feeding  is  much  like  the  barbel’s,  in 
flreams  and  on  gravel,  flighting  all  manner 
of  flies ; but  they  are  eafily  taken  with  a fmall 
red  worm,  fifliing  near  the  ground ; and  be- 
ing a leather-mouthed  fifh,  will  not  eafily  get 
off  the  hook  when  ftruck. 

They  are  ufually  fcattered  up  and  down 
every  river  in  the  .fliallows,  in  the  heat  of 
fummer;  but  in  autumn,  when  the  weeds  be- 
gin to  grow  four  or  rot,  and  the  weather 
colder,  then  they  gather  together,  and  get 
into  the  deeper  parts  of  the  water;  and  are 
to  be  fiflied  for  there,  with  your  hook  always 
touching  the  ground,  if  you  fifli  for  him  with 
a float,  or  with  a cork;  but  many  will  fifh 
for  the  gudgeon  by  hand,  with  a running  line 
upon  the  ground,  without  a cork,  as  a trout 
is  fiflied  for ; and  it  is  an  excellent  way,  if 
you  have  a gentle  red  and  as  gentle  a hand. 

But  although  the  fmall  red  worm  before- 
mentioned  is  the  beft  bait  for  this  fifli,  yet 
wafps,  gentles,  and  cad-baits  will  do  very 
well:  you  may  alfo  fifli  for  gudgeons  with 
two  or  three  hooks  at  once,  and  find  very 
pleafant  fport,  where  they  rife  any  thing 
large  : when  you  angle  for  them,  flir  up  the 
fand  or  gravel  with  a long  pole;  this  will 
make  them  gather  to  chat  place,  and  bite 
fafter,  and  with  more  eagernefs, 

GUNIAD.  I This  fifli  is  excellent  food; 

GUINARD.  J and  is  not  found  any  where 
but  in  a large  water  called  Penible-mere : but 
that  which  is  moft  remarkable  is  this,  that 
the  river  which  runs  by  Chejltr,  has  its  head 
or  fountain  in  Menoneihjlnre^  and  its-  courfe 
runs  through  this  Pembk-mere,  which  abounds 
as  much  with  guniads  as  the  river  Dee  does 
with  falmon,  of  each  both  affording  great 
plenty  ; and  yet  it  was  never  known  that  any 
falmon  was  ever  caught  in  the  mere,  or  ever 
any  guniads  taken  in  the  river. 

GUNNEL.  See  Butter  Fish. 

GUN-POWDER.  The  befi  is  finall- 
grained,  hard  to  crumble  between  the  finger 
and  thumb,  and  of  a blueifli  colour.  See 
Gun,  or  Fowling-Piece. 

GYRFALCON.  .Jee  Gerfalcon. 

GYRLE,  a roe-buck,  fo  called  the  firflyear. 
F f 2 HAIR, 
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Hair,  in  fpeaklng  of  horfes,  .the  French 
life  the  word  potl  {i.  e.  hair)  to  fignify 
their  colour : and  iometimes  it  is  ufed  to  fig- 
nify that  part  of  the  flank  that  receives  the  prick 
of  the  fpur. 

Pale  hair  are  thofe  parts  of  the  fkin  that  ap- 
proach more  to  white  than  the  reft,  being  not 
of  fo  high  a tinge. 

Staring  hair  (or  planted  coat)  is  faid  of  a 
horfe  whofe  hair  briftles  up,  or  rifes  upright; 
which  diforder  is  owing  to  being  ill  curried, 
not  well  covered,  or  too  coldly  houfed. 

In  order  to  make  the  hair  of  an  horfe, 
fmooth,  fleek,  and  foft,  he  muft  be  kept 
warm  at  heart,  for  the  Icaft  inward  cold  will 
caufe  the  hair  to  ftare;  alfo  fweaT  him  often, 
for  that  will  loofen  and  raife  the  duft  and  filth 
that  renders  his  coat  foul ; and  when  he  is  in 
the  height  of  a fweat,  fcrape  off  all  the  white 
foam,  fweat,  and  filth,  that  is  raifed  up,  with 
an  old  fword  blade,  and  that  will  lay  his  coat 
even  and  fmooth,  and  alfo  when  he  is  bled,  if 
you  rub  him  all  over  with  his  own  blood,  and 
lb  continue  two  or  three  days,  and  curry  and 
drefs  him  well,  it  will  make  his  coat  ftiine. 

Hair  falling,  or  Iheding  from  the  mane 
or  tail  of  a horfe,  is  caufed  either  by  fome 
heat  taken,  that  has  engendered  a dry  mange 
there;  or  it  proceeds  from  fome  forfeit,  which 
caufes  the  evil  humours-  to  refort  to  thofe 
parts. 

To  cure  this,  anoint  the  horfe’s  mane  and 
creft  with  black  foap  ; make  a ftrong  lee  of 
alh  afhes,  and  walh  it  all  over  with  it. 

But  if  a canker  fhould  grow  on  a horfe’s 
tail,  which  will  eat  away  both  flefli  and  bone; 
then  put  fome  oil  of  vitriol  to  it,  and  it  will 
confume  it:  and  if  you  find  the  vitriol  corrodes 
too  much,  you  need  only  to  wet  it  with  cold 
water,  and  it  will  put  a flop  to  it. 

If  you  have  a mind  to  take  away  hair  from 
any  part  of  a horfe’s  body,  rub  it  wdth  the 
gum  that  grows  on  the  body  of  ivy,  or  the 
juice  of  fumitory  that  grows  among  barley  ; or 
boil  half  a pound  of  lime  in  a quart  of  water, 
till  a fourth  part  is  confumed;  to  which  add 
an  ounce  of  orpiment,  and  lay  a plaifter  on 
any  part  of  the  horfe,  and  it  will  do  the  bufi- 
nefs  in  a few  hours, 

HALBERT,  is  a fmall  piece  of  iron  one 
inch  broad,  and  three  or  four  inches  long, 
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foldered  to  the  toe  of  a horfe’s  Ihoe  which  jets 
out  before,  to  hinder  a lame  horfe  from  refting, 
or  treading  upon  his  toe.  ° 

The  halbert  flioes  do  of  neceffity  conftrain 
a lame  horfe,  when  he  goes  at  a moderate 
pace,  to  tread  or  reft  on  the  heol,  which, 
lengthens  and  draws  out  the  back  finew  that 
was  before  in  fome  meafure  fhrunk. 

HALLIER-NET  or  Bramble  Net,  an 
oblong  net  to  take  quails.  See  Plates  Y[{.  and 
XII.  Bramble-Net. 

HALTER  FOR  A Horse,  is  a head  ftall 
of  Hungary  leather,  mounted  with  one,  and 
fometimes  two  ftraps,  with  a fecond  throat- 
band,  if  the  horfe  is  apt  to  unhalter  himfelf. 

HALTER  CAST,  is  an  excoriation  of  the 
paftern,  occafioned  by  the  halter  being  ^n=- 
tangled  about  the  foot  upon  the  horfe’s  en- 
deavouring to  rub  his  neck  with  his  hinder 
foot. 

Unhalter;  a horfe  is  faid  to  unhalter  himfelf,, 
that  turns  off  the  halter. 

i If  your  horfe  is  apt  to  unhalter  himfelf,, 
you  muft  get  him  a halter  with  a throat  band.. 

Strap,  or  firing  of  a halter,  is  a cord  or  long 
ftrap  of  leather,  made  faft  to  the  head-ftall,, 
and  to  the  manger,  to  tie  the  horfe. 

Do  not  bridle  your  horfe  till  you  fee  he  is 
halter  caft.  See  Trick. 

Halter  caft  is  thus:  when  a horfe  endea- 
vours to  ferub  the  itching  part  of  his  body,, 
near  the  head  or  neck,  one  of  his  hinder  feet 
entangles  in  the  halter,  which  by  the  violent 
ftruggiing  of  the  horfe  to  difengage  himfelf,, 
he  Iometimes  receives  very  dangerous  hurts 
in  the  hollow  of  his  paftern. 

For  the  cure  of  this,  take  linfeed  oil  ant? 
brandy,  of  each  an  equal  quantity;  (hake 
them  together  in  a glafs,  till  they  are  wclh 
mixt,  and  anoint  the  forance,  morning  and; 
evening,  firft  having  dipt  away  the  hair;  but 
take  care  to  keep  the  foot  very  clean.. 

Another  eafy  remedy  is,  take  oil  and  wine,, 
of  each,  an  equal  quantity;  boil  them  together,, 
till  the  wine  is  evaporated;  and  apply  the  le- 
mainder  of  the  oil  once  a day  to  the.  part, 
which  v;ill  be  quickly  healed.. 

HALTING  [in  a Horfe]..  A limping, 
or  going  lame,  an  irregularity  in  the  motion 
of  an  horfe,  arifing  from  a lamenefs  in  tho 
fhoulder,  leg,  or  foot,  which  makes  him 
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fpare  the  part,  or  ufe  it  timoroufly.  Halting 
happens  fometimes  before,  and  fometimes  be- 
hind; if  it  be  before,  the  hurt  muft  of  ne- 
ceflity  be  in  the  ihoulder,  knee,  flank,  paf- 
tern,  or  foot. 

If  it  be  in  the  flioulder,  it  rnufl  be  towards 
the  withers,  or  in  the  pitch  of  the  flioulder, 
and  may  be  known  in  that  he  will  a little 
draw  his  leg  after  him,  and  not  ufe  it  lb  nim- 
bly as  the  other. 

If  he  caft  it  more  outward  than  the  other, 
it  is  a fign  of  lamenefs,  and  that  the  grief  lies 
in  the  flioulder:  then  take  him  in  your  hand 
and  turn  him  very  Ihort,  on  either  hand, 
and  you  will  find  him  to  complain  of  that 
flioulder  he  is  lame  of,  and  he  will  either  fa- 
vour that  leg,  or  trip  in  the  turning:  alfo 
lamenefs  may  be  feen  by  him  while  Handing 
in  the  ftable ; where  he  will  hold  the  lame  leg 
out  more  than  the  other,  and  if,  when  you 
are  upon  his  back  he  complains  more  than 
otherwife  he  does,  the  grief  certainly  lies 
in  the  withers;  fo  that  griping  him  hard,  you 
will  perceive  him  to  fhrink,  and  perhaps  offer 
to  bite. 

If  he  treads  thick  and  fliort  before-,  then 
the  grief  is  upon  the  pitch  of  the  flioulder, 
dofe  to  the  breaft,  which  may  be  difcovered 
by  fetting  the  thumb,  and  prefling  it  hard 
againfl;  the  place,  and  thrufting  him  with  it, 
(if  you  would  have  him  go  back)  upon  which 
he  will  fnrink,  and  put  back  his  leg,  foot  and 
body:  if  the  grief  be  in  the  elbow,  it  may  be 
known  by  pinching  him,  with  the  fore  fingers 
and  thumb,  and  then  he  will  hold  up  his  leg, 
a-nd  offer  to  bite. 

But  if  the  grief  be  in  the  knee,  it  may  be 
difcovered  by  the  horfe’s  fliff  going ; for 
he  will  not  bend  it  fo  nimby  as  he  does  the 
other. 

If  it  be  in  the  flank,  or  fhin-bone,  the  fame 
may  be  feen  or  felt,  it  being  a back  Anew, 
Iplinter,  ftrain,  or  the  like. 

If  it  be  in  the  bending  of  the  knee,  it  is  a 
malander,  which  is  alfo  eafily  difcovered. 

Farther,  when  the  paftern,  or  joint,  is  af- 
feded;  it  may  be  known  by  his  not  bending 
k fo  well  as  the  other;  and  if  you  put  your 
hand  upon  the  place,  you  will  find  it  very  hot. 

If  it  be  in  the  foot,  it  muft  be  either  in  the 
coronet  or  foie;  if  in  the  coronet,  probably 
i:  comes  by  fonie  ftrain  or  wrench. 


If  in  the  hoof,  by  fome  over-reach,  or  dif- 
temper  in  or  about  the  frufli. 

If  in  the  foie,  from  fome  prick,  accloy^ 
nail, 

HAM  lof  a hone,  is  the  pl)^,  or  bend- 

HOUGH  5 ing  of  the  hind  legs,  and  like- 
wife  comprehends  the  point  behind,  and  op- 
pofite  to  the  ply,  called  the  hock. 

The  hams  of  a horfe  Ihould  be  large,  fuH, 
and  not  much  bended ; as  alfo  difeharged  of 
flefli,  nervous,  fupple,  and  dry,  otherwife 
they  will  be  lubjeft  to  many  imperfedlions, 
as  the  capelet,  curb,  jardon,  iclander,  fpavin,, 
varifle,  vdfignon,  &c. 

HAMBLING  Tof  Dogs,  [in  the  foreft: 

HAMELI'NG  J law]  is  the  fame  as  ex- 
pediting, or  lawing;  properly  the  hamftring- 
ing,  or  cutting  of  dogs  in  the  ham. 

HAND,  is  the  meafure  of  a fill  clinched, 
by  which  we  compute  the  heighth  of  a horfe; 
the  French  call  it  paume^  and  had  this  expref- 
fion,  and  meafure,  firft  imparted  to  them  from 
Lie^e. 

A horfe  of  war  Ihould  be  fixteen  hands 
high. 

Hand:  fpear-hand,  or  fword-hand,  is  the; 
horfeman’s  right-hand. 

Bridle-hand,  is  the  left-hand  of  the  horfe- 
man.  There  are  feveral  expreflions  which 
relate  to  the  bridle-hand,  becaufe  that  gives 
motion  to  the  bitt-mouth,  and  ferves  to  guide 
the  horfe  much  more  than  the  other  helps. 

A horfeman  ought  to  hold  his  bridle-hand' 
two  or  three  fingers  above  the  pommel  of  the- 
fad  die. 

This  horfeman  has  no  hand;  that  is,  he 
does  not  make  ufe  of  the  bridle  but  unfea- 
fonably,  and  does  not  know  how  to  give  the 
aids  or  helps  of  the  hand  with  due  nicety.. 

To  keep  a horfe  upon  the  hand,  is  to  feel 
him  in  the  ftay  upon  the  hand,  and  to  be  pre- 
pared to  avoid  any  furprifal  or  difappoint- 
menc  from  the  horfe. 

A horfe  is  faid  to  be,  or  reft,  upon  the 
hand,  that  never  refufes,  but  always  obeys 
and  anfwers  the  effects  of  the  hand. 

To  make  a horfe  right  upon  the  hand,  and^ 
free  in  the  ftay,  he  might  be  taught  to  knovw 
the  hand  by  degrees  and  gentle  methods  j the 
horfeman  muft  turn  him,  or  change  hands,^ 
ftop  him,  and  manage  with  dexterity  the  appui^. 

Or,- 
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or  preffure  ofhis  mouth,  fo  as  to  make  film 
fiiffer  chearfully  and  freely  the  effect  of  the 
bitt- mouth,  without  refifting,  or  retting  heavy 
upon  the  hand. 

The  fhort,  or  hand-gallop,  teaches  horfes 
to  be  right  upon  the  hand. 

A light  hand.  A good  horfeman  ought  to 
have  a light  hand;  that  is,  he  ought  only  to 
feel  the  horfe  upon  his  hand,  in  order  to 
refill  him  when  he  attempts  to  flip  from  it  j 
he  ought,  inftead  of  cleaving  to  the  bridle, 
lower  it  as  focn  as  he  has  made  his  refittance. 

If  a horfe,  through  an  over-baring  eagernefs 
to  go  forward,  prelTes  too  much  upon  the 
hand,  you  ought  to  flack  your  hand  at  certain 
times,  and  keep  a hard  hand  at  other  times, 
and  fo  difappoint  the  horfe  of  prefling  con- 
tinually upon  the  bitt. 

Now  this  facility  or  liberty  in  the  horfeman 
of  flacking  and  ttiffening  the  hand,  is  what 
we  call  a good  hand. 

To  flack,  or  eafe  the  hand,  is  to  flacken 
the  bridle. 

To  hold  up,  or  fuftain  the  hand,  is  to  pull 
the  bridle  in. 

To  guide  a horfe  by  the  hand,  is  to  turn  or 
change  hands  upon  one  tread. 

A horfe  is  faid  to  force  the  hand  when  he 
does  not  fear  the  bridle,  but  runs  away  in 
fpite  of  the  horfeman. 

To  make  a horfe  part  from  the  hand,  or 
fuffcr  him  to  flip  from  the  hand,  is  to  put  on 
at  full  fpeed. 

To  make  a horfe  part  right  from  the  hand, 
he  Ihould  not  put  himfelf  upon  his  back  or 
reins,  but  bringdown  his  hips. 

All  hands.  A horfe  that  turns  upon  all 
hands  upon  a walk,  trot,  or  gallop. 

To  work  a horfe  upon  the  hand,  is  to  ma- 
nage^ him  by  the  cfiedl  of  the  bridle,  without 
interpofing  any  other  helps,  excepting  thofe 
of  the  calves  of  the  legs,  upon  occafion. 

Fore-hand  and  hind-hand  of  a horfe,  is  an 
exprelTion  diftinguifliing  the  pans  of  a horfe, 
as  divided  into  the  fore  and  hind  parts,  by  the 
fituation  of  a horfeman’s  hand. 

The  parts  of  the  fore-hand,  are  the  head  . 
a,nd  neck,  and  the  fore-quarters, 

Thofe  of  the  hind-hand,  include  all  the 
other  parts  of  his  body. 

HAND-HIGHj.  is  a term  ufed  iii  horfe-. 


manfhip,  and  peculiar  to  the  EngUfi  nation, 
who  meafure  the  height  or  tallnefs  of  a horfe 
by  hands,  beginning  with  the  ^eel,  and  mea- 
furing  upwards  to  the  highett  hair  upon  the 
withers.  A hand  is  four  inches, 

HANDLING,  [with  Cock-fighters]  a term 
that  fignifies  the  meafuring  the  girth  of  them, 
by  griping  one’s  hand  and  fingers  about  the 
cock’s  body. 

HAQUENEE,  an  obfolete  French  word  for 
an  amble  horfe. 

To  HARBOUR,  [Hunting  Term]  a hart  is 
faid  to  harbour  when  he  goes  to  rett  •,  and  to 
unharbour  a deer,  is  to  diflodge  him. 

HARD  Horse,  is  one  that  is  infenfible  of 
whip  orfpur. 

HARE,  is  a beatt  of  venery,  or  the  forefl  ; 
peculiarly  fo  termed  in  the  fecond  year  of  her 
age;  in  the  firft  (he  is  called  a leveret;  and 
in  j the  third,  a great  hare.  By  old  forretters 
the  hare  is  called  the  king  of  all  beafts  of 
venery. 

There  are  four  forts  of  hares  ; fome  live  in 
the  mountains,  fome  in  the  fields,  fome  in 
marflies,  and  fome  every-where,  without  any 
certain  place  of  abode.  The  mountain  hares 
are  the  fwifteft ; the  field  hares  are  not  fo 
nimble  ; and  thofe  of  the  marlbes,  are  the 
fioweft  ; but  the  wandering  hares  are  mott  dan- 
gerous to  follow,  for  they  are  fo  cunning  in 
the  ways  and  mazes  of  the  fields,  running  up 
the  hills  and  rocks,  becaufe  by  cuttom  they 
know  a nearer  w'ay ; with  other  tricks,  to  the 
confufion  of  the  dogs,  and  difeouragement  of 
the  hunters. 

It  will  not  be  improper  to  give  a defeription 
of  the  parts  of  a hare,  fince  it  is  admirable  to 
behold  how  every  limb  and  member  of  this 
beatt  is  compofed  for  celerity. 

In  the  firft  place  the  head  is  round,  nimble, 
(bort,  yet  of  convenient  length,  and  apt  to  turn 
ever}^  way. 

The  ears  are  long  and  lofty,  like  thofe  ofan 
afs ; fo^nature  has  fo  provided,  that  every 
fearful  and  unacmed  creature  fhouid  have 
long  and  large  ears,  that  by  hearing -it  might 
evade  it’s  enemies,  and  fave  itfelf  by  flight: 
the  lips  continually  move,  while  they  are 
afleep  as  well  as  awake ; and  from  the  flic 
they  have  in  the  middle  of  their  nofe  comes 
the  name  of  hare-lips,  found  in  fo.me  men. 
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The  neck  of  a hire  is  long,  fmall,  round, 
foft  and  flexible  : the  flioulder-bone  ftraight 
and  broad,  for  her  more  eafy  turning ; her 
legs  before,  foft,  and  ftand  broader  behind 
than  before,  and  the  hinder  legs  longer  than 
the  fore  legs  : the  breaft  is  not  narrow,  but 
fitted  to  take  more  breath  than  any  other  beafl; 
of  that  bignefs ; it  has  a nimble  back,  and  a 
flefhy  belly,  tender  loins,  hollow  fides,  fat 
buttocks  filled  up,  and  flrong  and  nervous 
knees.  Their  eyes  are  brown,  and  they  are 
iubtle,  but  not  bold  ; feldom  looking  forward, 
becaufe  they  go  by  leaps:  their  eye-lids  com- 
ing from  their  brows,  are  too  fliort  to  cover 
their  eyes,  fo  that  when  they  fleep  they  re- 
main open. 

They  have  certain  little  bladders  in  their 
belly,  filled  with  matter,  out  of  which  both 
fexes  fuck  a certain  humour,  and  anoint  their 
bodies  all  over  with,  by  which  they  are  de- 
fended again  ft  rain. 

Though  their  fight  is  dim,  yet  they  have  an 
indefatigable  faculty-  of  feeing.:  fo  that  the 
continuance  of  it,  though  but  in  a mean  de- 
gree, makes  amends  for  the  want  of  the  ex- 
cellency of  it  in  them. 

They  feed  abroad,  becaufe  they  would  con- 
ceal their  forms,  and  never  drink,  but  con- 
tent themfelves  with  dew,  which  makes  them 
frequently  grow  rotten.  ■ 

As  it  faid  before,  every  limb  of  a hare  is 
compofed  for  fvviftnefs,  and  therefore  fhe  never 
walks  or  treads,  but  jumps  •,  her  ears  lead  her 
the  way  in  the  chace,  fcr  with  one  of  them 
ihe  harkencth  to  the  cry  of  the  dogs;  and  the 
other  fhe  ftretches  forth  like  a fail,  to  help 
forth  her  courfe ; always  ftretching  her  hinder 
beyond  her  former,  and  yet  it  not  hindring 
them  at  all ; and  in  paths  and  highways  fhe 
runs  more  fpeedily. 

The  hares  of  the  mountains  often  exercife 
themfelves  in  the  valiies  and  plains,  and 
through  practice  grow  acquainted  with  the 
neareft  way  to  their  forms,  or  conftant  places 
of  abode ; fo  that  when  at  any  time  they  are 
hunted  in  the  fields,  fuch  is  their  fubtil  dodg- 
ing, that  they  will  dally  with  the  huntfman 
till  they  feem  to  be  almoft  taken,  and  then  on 
a fudden  take  tlie  nearefl  way  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  fo  take  fandiuary  in  the  acceflible 
places,  to  which  neither  dogs  nor  horfcs  can 
‘or  dare  afcend, 
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Hares  which  frequent  bufhes  and  brakes 
are  not  able  to  endure  labour,  nor  are  very 
fwift,  becaufe  of  the  pain  in  their  feet,  grow- 
ing fat  by  means  of  idlenefs,  and  not  ufing 
themfelves  to  running. 

The  field  hare,  being  leaner  of  body,  and 
oftener  chafed,  is  more  difficulty  taken  by  rea- 
fon  of  her  fingular  agility  : for  when  fhe  begins 
her  courfe,  fhe  bounds  up  from  the  ground  as  if 
fhe  flew,  afterwards  pafles  through  brambles, 
over  thick  bufhes  and  hedges,  with  all  expe- 
dition; and  if  flie  cometh  into  deep  grafs  or 
corn,  fhe  eafily  delivers  hcrfelf,  and  Aides 
through  it,  always  holding  up  one  ear,  and 
bending  it  at  pleafure,  to  be  the  moderator  of 
her  chace. 

Neither  is  fhe  fo  improvide'’C  and  prodigal 
of  her  flrength,  as  to  fpend  it  all  in  one  courfe, 
but  fhe  has  regard  to  the  force  of  her  purfuer, 
who  if  he  be  flow  and  fluggifh,  fhe  is  not  pro- 
fufe  of  her  flrength,  nor  ufes  her  utmoft  fwifc- 
nefs,  but  only  advances  gently  before  the  dogs, 
yet  fafcly  from  their  clutches,  referving  her 
greateft  flrength  for  the  time  of  her  greatefl 
neceffity,  knowing  fhe  can  out-run  the  dogs 
at  her  pleafure,  and  therefore  will  not  flrain 
herfelf  more  than  fhe  is  urged. 

But  if  fhe  be  purfued  by  a dog  that  is  fwlfter 
than  the  reft,  then  fhe  puts  on  with  all  the  force 
fhe  can,  and  having  once  left  the  hunters  and 
dogs  a great  way  behind  her,  fhe  makes  to 
fome  little  hill,  or  rifing  ground,  where  fhe 
raifes  herfelf  upon  her  hinder  legs,  that  thereby 
fhe  may  obferve  how  far  off,  or  how  near  her 
purfuers  are. 

The  younger  hares,  by  reafon  of  their  weak 
limbs,  tread  heavier  on  the  earth  than  the  older, 
and  therefore  leave  the  greater  fcent  behind 
them. 

At  a year  old  they  run  very  fwiftly,  and 
their  fcent  is  flronger  in  the  woods,  than  in 
the  plain  fields;  and  if  they  lie  down  on  the 
earth(as  they  love  to  do)  in  red  fallow  grounds, 
they  are  eafily  defcried. 

Their  footfleps  in  winter  are  more  apparent 
than  in  fummer,  becaufe  as  the  nights  are 
longer,  they  travel  further;  neither  do  they 
fcent  in  winter  mornings  fo  foon  as  it  is 
day,  till  the  froft  is  a littlethawed ; but  efpe- 
cially  their  footfleps  are  uncertain  at  the  full 
of  the  inoonj  for  then  they  leap  and  play  to- 
gether. 
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gether,  fcattering  or  putting  out  their  fcent 
or  favour  ; and  in  the  fpring  time  alfo,  when 
they  do  engender,  they  confound  one  another’s 
footfteps  by  mukitudes. 

Hares  and  rabbets  are  mifchievous  to  nur- 
feries  and  newly-planted  orchards,  by  peeling 
off  the  bark  of  the  plants;  for  the  prevention 
of  which,  fome  bind  ropes  about  the  trees  to 
a fufficient  height;  others  daub  them  with  tar, 
which  being  of  itfelf  hurtful  to  young  plants, 
the  mifchief  is  prevented  by  mixing  it  with 
any  kind  of  greafe,  and  boiling  it  over  a fire, 
fo  as  both  may  incorporate ; then  with  a brulh 
or  little  broom,  daub  over  the  ftcm  of  the  tree 
as  high  as  a rabbet  or  hare  can  reach:  do  this 
in  November,  and  it  will  fecure  the  trees  for 
that  whole  year,  it  being  the  winter-time  only 
in  which  they  feed  upon  the  bark. 

Alfo  fome  thin  foil  out  of  a houfe  of  office, 
or  the  thick  tempered  with  water,  has  been 
often  applied  with  good  fuccefs ; or  the  white- 
wafh  made  ufe  of  by  plaiflerers  for  whiteing 
houfes,  done  once  a year  over  the  trees  with  a 
brufli,  will  preferve  them  from  hares,  deer, 
and  other  animals. 

As  for  fuch  hares  as  are  bred  in  warrens, 
the  warreners  have  a crafty  device  to  fatten 
them,  which  has  been  found  by  experience  to 
be  effeftual ; and  that  is,  by  putting  wax  into 
their  ears  to  make  them  deaf,  and  then  turning 
them  into  the  place  where  they  are  to  feed, 
where,  being  freed  from  the  fear  of  hounds, 
and  for  want  of  hearing,  they  grow  fat  before 
others  of  their  kind. 

Hare  Hunting. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  a hare  naturally 
knows  the  change  of  weather,  from  one  twen- 
ty-four hours  to  another. 

When ihe  goes  to  her  form,  (he  will  fuffer 
the  dev;  to  touch  her  as  little  as  ihe  can,  but 
takes  the  highways  and  beaten  paths : again, 
when  file  rifes  out  of  her  form,  if  ihe  couches 
her  ears  and  feut,  and  runs  not  very  fait  at 
firfl;,  k is  an  infalliable  fign  that  ihe  is  old  and 
crafty. 

They  go  to  buck  commonly  in  January, 
February,  and  March,  and  fometimes  all  the 
warm  months  : fometimes  feeking  the  buck 
At  feven  or  eight  miles  diftant  from  the  place 


they  ufbally  fit  at,  following  the  highways. 

To  diftinguilh  a male  hare  from  the  female, 
you  may  know  him  as  you  hunt  him  to  his 
form,  by  his  beating  the  hard  high- ways  ; he 
alfo  feeds  further  out  in  the  plains,  and  makes 
his  doublings  and  croffings  much  wider,  and 
of  greater  compafs  than  the  female  doth  ; 
whereas  the  female  will  keep  clofe  by  fome 
covert  fide,  turning  and  winding  in  ihe  bufhes 
like  a coney;  and  if  Ihe  go  to  relief  in  the, 
corn  fields,  ihe  feldom  crolTesover  the  furrows, 
but  follows  them  along,  flaying  upon  the 
thickefl  tufts  of  corn  to  feed. 

You  may  likevvife  know  a buck  at  his  riling 
out  of  his  form,  by  his  hinder  parts,  which 
are  more  upon  the  whitiffi  ; and  his  fhoulders, 
before  he  rifes  will  be  redder  than  the  doe’s, 
having  fome  loofe  long  hairs  growing  on 
them. 

Again,  his  head  is  ffiorter  and  better  trulTed,, 
his  hair  about  his  lips  longer,  and  his  ears, 
ffiorter  and  more  grey ; the  hairs  upon  the  fe- 
male’s chine  are  of  a blackiffi  grey. 

And  befides,  when  hounds  hunt  a female 
hare,  ffie  will  ufe  more  croffing  and  doubling, 
feldom  making  out  end-ways  before  the 
hounds  ; whereas  the  male  adts  contrarily,  for 
having  once  made  a turn  or  two  about  his 
form,  then  farewell  hounds,  for  he  will  fre- 
quently lead  them  five  or  fix  miles  before  ever 
he  will  turn  his  head. 

When  you  fee  that  your  hounds  have  found 
wffiere  a hare  hath  palfed  to  relief  upon  the 
highway  fide,  and  hath  much  doubled  and 
crofled  upon  dry  places,  and  never  much  . 
broken  out  nor  relieved  in  the  corn,  it  is  a fign 
ffie  is  but  lately  come  thither  : and  then  com- 
monly ffie  will  flay  upon  fome  high  place  to 
look  about  her,  and  to  chufe  out  a place  to 
form  in,  which  ffie  will  be  loth  to  part  with. 
As  of  all  chaces  the.  hare  makes  the  greateft 
paflime  and  pleafure,  fo  it  is  a great  delight 
and  fatisfadtion  to  fee  the  craft  of  this  fmall 
animal  for  her  felf-prefervation. 

And  tl  e better  to  underfland  them,  conlider 
what  weather  it  is:  if  it  be  rainy,  then  the 
hare  will  hold  the  highways  more  than  at  any 
other  time,  and  if  ffie  come  to  the  fide  of  any 
young  grove  or  fpring,  ffie  will  fcarcely  enter, 
but  fquat  down  by  the  fide  of  it,  till  the 
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hounds  have  over-fliot  her,  and  then  Hie  will 
return,  the  very  fame  way  (he  came,  to  the 
place  from  whence  Ihe  was  ftarted,  and  will 
not  go  by  the  way  into  any  covert,  for  fear  of 
the  wet  and  dew  that  hangs  upon  the  boughs. 

In  this  cafe,  the  huntfman  ought  to  llay  an 
hundred  paces  before  he  comes  to  the  wood 
fide,  by  which  means  he  will  perceive  whether 
flie  returns  as  aforefaid,  which  if  Ihe  does,  he 
muft  halloo  in  his  hounds,  and  call  them  back, 
and  that  prefently,  that  the  hounds  may  not 
think  it  the  counter flie  came  fird. 

The  next  thing  that  is  to  be  obferved  is,  the 
place  where  the  hare  fits,  and  upon  what  v/ind 
file  makes  her  form,  either  upon  the  nortlj  or 
fouth  wind,  Ihe  will  not  willingly  run  into  the 
wind,  but  run  upon  afide,  or  down  the  wind; 
but  if  fhe  forms  in  the  w'ater,  it  is  a fign  fiie  is 
foul,  and  meafied:  if  you  hunt  fuch  a one, 
have  a fpecial  regard  all  the  day  to  the  brook - 
fides,  for  there,  and  near  plafiies,  fhe  w'ill 
make  all  her  croffings,  doublings,  &c. 

Some  hares  have  been  fo  crafty,  that  as 
foon  as'  they  have  heard  the  found  of  a horn, 
they  would  Jnftantly  ftart  out  of  their  form, 
though  it  was  at  the  diftance  of  a quarter  of  a 
mile,  and  go  and  fwim  in  feme  pool,  and  reft 
upon  fome  rufii-bed  in  the  in  dft  of  it  •,  and 
W'ould  not  llir  from  thence  till  they  have 
heard  the  horn  again,  and  then  have  ftarted 
out  again,  iw'imming  to  land,  and  have  ftood 
up  before  the  hounds  four  hours  beiore  they 
could  kill  them,  fwimming  and  ufing  all  fub- 
tleties  and  croffings  in  the  water. 

Nay,  fuch  is  the  natural  craft  and  fubtlety 
of  a hare,  that  fometimes,  after  ftie  has  been 
hunted  three  hours,  file  will  ftait  a frefii  hare, 
and  fquat  in  the  fame  form. 

Others  having  been  hunted  a cnnfiderable 
time  W'ill  creep  under  the  door  of  a fiieep-cot, 
and  there  hide  themfeives  among  the  fiieep; 
or  when  they  have  been  haid  hunted,  will 
run  in  among  a flock  of  fiieep,  and  will  by 
ro  means  be  gotten  out  from  among  them 
till  the  hounds  are  coupled  up  and  the  fiieep 
driven  into  their  pens. 

Some  of  them  (and  that  feems  fomewhat 
ftrange)  w'ill  take  the  ground  like  a coney, 
and  that  is  called  going  to  the  vault. 

Some  hares  will  go  up  one  fide  of  the 
hedge  and  come  down  the  other,  the  thicknefs 
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of  the  hedge  being  the  only  diftance  between 
the  courfes. 

A hare  that  has  been  clofely  hunted,  has 
got  upon  a quick-fet  hedge,  and  ran  a good 
way  upon  the  top  thereof,  and  then  leapt  off 
upon  the  ground. 

And  they  will  frequently  betake  themfeives 
to  furze-bufhes,  and  will  leap  from  one  to 
the  other,  whereby  the  hounds  are  frequently 
in  default. 

Some  affirm,  that  a hare  after  fiie  has  been 
hunted  two  hours  and  more,  has  at  length, 
to  fave  herfelf,  got  upon  an  old  wall,  fix 
feet  high  from  the  ground,  and  hid  herfelf 
in  a hole  that  was  made  for  fcaffolding; 
and  that  fome  hares  have  fwam  over  the  ri- 
vers Tn/!/  and  Severn. 

A hare  is  fuppofed  not  to  live  above  feven 
years  at  the  moft,  efpecially  the  bucks,  and 
if  a buck  and  doe  fliall  keep  one  quarter  to- 
gether, they  will  never  fuffer  any  ftrange 
hare  to  fit  by  them,  and  therefore  it  is  faid, 
by  way  of  proverb,  the  more  you  hunt,  the 
more  hares  you  ftiall  have ; becaufe  when  you 
have  killed  one  hare,  another  will  come  and 
pofTefs  his  form. 

A hare  hath  a greater  feent,  and  is  more 
eagerly  hunted  by  the  hounds,  when  fiie  feeds 
and  relieves  upon  green  corn,  than  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year;  and  yet  there  are 
fome  hares  that  naturally  give  a greater  fcenc 
than  others,  as  the  large  word-hares ; and 
fuch  as  are  foul  and  meafied  keep  near  to  the 
w'arers ; but  the  fmall  red  hare,  W'hich  is  not 
much  bigger  than  a coney,  is  neither  of  fo 
ftrong  a Icenr,  nor  fo  eagerly  hunted, 

Tlinfe  hares  that  feed  upon  the  fmall 
branches  of  wild  chyme,  or  luch  like  herbs, 
are  generally  very  fwif , and  will  ftand  long 
up  before  the  hounds. 

Again,  there  are  fome  hares  more  fubtle 
and  cunning  than  others;  young  hares  which 
have  never  been  hunted  are  foolifli,  and  are 
neither  of  force  nor  capacity  to  ufe  fuch 
fubtleties  and  crafts,  but  moft  commonly 
hold  on  end-ways  before  the  hounds,  and 
oftentimes  ft|uat  and  ftart  again,  which 
greatly  encourages  the  hounds,  and  enters 
them  better  than  if  the  hare  flioulft  fly  end- 
ways, as  fometimes  they  vAll  for  five  or  fix 
miles  an  end, 
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The  females  are  more  crafty  and  politic 
than  the  males,  for  they  double  and  turn 
Ihorter,  which  is  unpleafant  to  the  hounds; 
for  it  is  troublefome  to  them  to  turn  fo  of- 
ten, delighting  more  in  an  end-way  chace, 
running  with  all  their  force  : for  thofe  hares 
which  double  and  crofs  fo  often,  it  is  re- 
quifite  at  default,  to  cafl;  the  greater  com- 
pafs  about,  when  you  beat,  to  make.it  out, 
for  fo  you  will  find  all  her  fubtleties  and 
yet  need  not  flick  upon  any  of  them,  but  only 
where  fhe  went  on  forward  : by  this  means 
you  will  abate  her  force,  and  compel  her  to 
ufe  doublings  and  crcffings. 

To  enter  hounds  to  a hare,  let  the  huntf- 
man  be  fure  in  the  firft  place  to  make  them 
very  well  acquainted  w'ith  himfelf  and  his 
voice,  and  let  them  underfland  the  horn, 
which  he  fhould  never  blow  but  when  there 
is  caufe  for  it. 

When  you  enter  a young  kennel  of  hounds, 
have  a fpecial  regard  to  the  country  where 
you  make  the  firfl  quarry,  for  fo  they  are 
like  to  fucceed  accordingly  ; fince  their  being 
entered  firfl  in  a plain  and  champaigne  coun- 
try, will  make  them  ever  after  delight  more 
to  hunt  therein  than  elfewhere  j and  it  is  the 
fame  with  the  coverts.  \ 

In  order  to  have  the  befl:  hounds,  ufe  them 
to  all  kinds  of  hunting,  yet  do  not  oblige 
them  to  hunt  in  the  morning  by  reafon  of 
the  dew  and  moifture  of  the  earth ; and 
befides,  if  they  be  afterwards  hunted  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  they  will  foon  give  over  the 
chace,  neither  will  they  call  on  willingly  nor 
chearfully,  but  feek  out  the  fhades  to  fleep 
in. 

But  yet  many  are  of  opinion,  that  to  hunt 
both  early  and  late  in  the  morning,  by  tray- 
ling,  profits  the  hounds  as  to  the  ufe  of  their 
nofes;  and  by  keeping  them  fometimes  in 
the  heat  of  the  day,  or  till  night,  incites 
courage  in  them. 

The  befl  feafon  to  enter  young  hounds, 
is  in  September  and  OSlober,  for  then  the 
w^eather  is  temperate,  and  neither  too  hut 
nor  too  cold  ; and  this  is  the  feafon  to  find 
young  hares  that  have  never  been  hunted, 
which  are  filly  and  ignorant  of  the  politic 
crofiings,  doublings,  of  their  fires,  run- 
ning, commonly  end-ways,  frequently  fquat- 


ing,  and  as  often  flatting;  by  which  encoui- 
ragement  the  hounds  are  the  better  entered. 

Some  hares  hold  the  high-beaten  ways 
only,  where  the  hounds  can  have  no  feent;. 
therefore,  when  the  huntfman  finds  his 
hounds  at  a default  in  the  highway,  let  him 
hunt  on  until  he  finds  w'here  the  hare  hath- 
broken  from  the  highway,  or  hath  found 
fome  dale  or  frefli  place  where  the  hounds 
may  recover  fcenc,  looking  narrowly  on  the 
ground  as  he  goes,  to  fee  to  find  the  footing 
or  pricking  of  the  hare. 

There  are  other  places  w'herein  a hound 
can  find  no  feent ; and  that  is,  in  fat  and 
rotten  ground,  which  flicks  to  the  feet  of 
the  hare  ; and  this  is  called  carrying,  and 
fo  of  confequence  fhe  leaves  no  fcenc  behind, 
her. 

There  are  alfo  certain  months  in  the  year 
in  which  a hound  can  find  no  feent,  and 
that  is  in  the  fpring  time,  by  reafon  of  the 
fragrant  feent  of  flowers  and  the  like. 

But  avoid  hunting  in  hard  frofty  weather 
as  much  as  you  can,  for  that  will  be  apt  to 
furbate  or  founder  your  hounds,  and  caufe 
them  to  lofe  their  claws;  befides,  at  that  time 
a hare  runs  better  than  at  any  other  time,  the 
foies  of  her  feet  being  hairy. 

In  a word,  the  befl  way  of  entering  young 
hounds,  is  with  the  affiftance  of  old  flaunch 
hounds,  fo  they  will  be  better  learned  to  cafl.. 
for  it  at  a doubling  or  default. 

IVhat  time  of  the  year  is  heji  for  H dr e~h unting. 
how  to  find  hert  fi^^t  her^  eind  chafe  her. 

The  befl  time  to  begin  hare-hunting,  is 
about  the  middle  of  September,  and  to  end 
towards  the  latter  end  of  February,  left  you 
deftroy  the  early  brood  of  leverets. 

And  befides  when  the  winter  comes  on, 
the  moiftnefs  and  coolnefs  of  the  earth  in-- 
creafes,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of 
the  hounds,  and  very  acceptable,  they  not 
liking  extremes  either  of  hot  or  cold  weather. 

Thole  hounds  that  are  two  years  old  and 
upwards,  may  be  exercifed  three  times  a 
week;  and  the'  hunting  fo  often  will  do 
them  good,  provided  they  be  well  fed ; and 
they  may  be  kept  the  greateft  part  of  the 
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day,  both  to  try  their  ftoutnefs,  and  tO'  make 
them  flout. 

If  any  hound  fliall  have  found  the  trail  of 
a hare,  when  ihe  hath  relieved  that  night,  the 
huntfman  ought  not  to  be  too  hafly,  but  let 
the  hounds  make  it  of  themfelves ; and  when 
he  perceives  that  they  begin  to  draw  in  to- 
gether, and  to  call  on  freftily,  then  he  ought 
to  encourage  them,  efpecially  that  hound 
which  hunteth  beft,  frequently  calling  him 
by  his  name.. 

Here  you  may  take  notice  that  a hare 
leaveth  better  fcent  when  flie  goes  to  relief, 
than  when  flie  goeth  toward  her  form  ; for 
when  file  relieves  in  the  field,  fiie  coucheth 
her  body  lov/  upon  the  ground,  palling  often 
over  one  piece  of  ground,  to  find  where  the 
befl  food  lies,  and  thus  leaveth  the  beft  fcent, 
croffing  alfo  fometimes : befides,  when  (he 
goes  to  her  form,-  fhe  commonly  takes  the 
highways,  doubling,  crofling,  and  leaping  as 
lightly  as  fhe  can  ; in  which  places  the  hounds 
can  have  no  fcent  by  reafon  of  the  duft, 
and  yet  they  will  fquat  by  the  fides  of  high- 
ways, and  therefore  let  the  huntfman  beat  very 
well  the  fides  of  ihofe  highways. 

Now  having  found  where  a hare  hath  re- 
lieved in  fome  pafture  or  corn-field,  you  muft 
then  confider  the  feafoli  of  the  year,  and  what 
weather  it  is  : for  if  it  be  in  the  fpring  time 
or  fummer,  a hare  will  not  then  fit  in  bufhes, 
becaufe  they  are  frequently  infefled  with  pif- 
mires,  fnakes  and  adders  ; but  will  fit  in  corn- 
fields and  open  places. 

In  the  winter  time,  they  fit  near  towns 
and  villages,  in  tufts  of  thorns  and  brambles, 
efpecially  when  the  wind  is  northerly  or 
foutherly. 

According  to  the  feafon  and  nature  of  the 
place  where  the  hare  is  accuftomed  to  fit, 
there  beat  with  your  hounds,  and  ftart  her  ; 
which  is  much  better  fport  than  trayling  of 
her  from  her  relief  to  her  form. 

After  the  hare  has  been  flarted,  and  is  on 
foot,  then  ftep  in  where  you  faw  her  pafs, 
and  halloo  in  your  hounds,  until  they  have 
all  undertaken  it,  and  go  on  with  it  in  full 
cry  ; then  recheat  to  them  with  your  horn, 
following  fair  and  foftly  at  firfl,  making  not 
too  much  noife  either  with  horn  or  voice  ; 


for  at  the  firfl,  hounds  are  apt  to  overflioot 
the  chace  through  too  much  heat. 

But  when  they  have  run  the  fpace  of  an 
hour,  and  you  fee  the  hounds  are  well  in  with 
it,  and  flick  well  upon  it,  then  you  may 
come  in  nearer  with  the  hounds,  becaufe  by 
that  time  their  heat  will  be  cooled,  and  they 
will  hunt  more  foberly. 

But,  above  all  things,  mark  the  firfl  doub- 
ling, which  muft  be  your  direflion  for  the 
whole  day  ; for  all  the  doubling  that  fhe  fhall 
make  afterwards  will  be  like  the  former,  and 
according  to  the  policies  that  you  fhall  fee  her 
ufe,  and  the  place  where  you  hunt,  you  mufi: 
make  your  compaffes  great  or  little,  long  or 
fhort,  to  help  the  defaults,  always  feeking  the 
moifteft  and  moft  commodious  places  for  the 
hounds  to  fcent  in. 

To  conclude;  thofe  who  delight  in  hunting 
the  hare,  muft  rife  early,  left  they  be  deprived 
of  the  fcent  of  her  footfteps,  by  which  means 
the  dogs  will  be  incapacitated  to  follow  their 
game  ; for  the  nature  of  the  fcent  is  fuch  that 
it  will  not  remain  long,  but  fuddenly,  in  a 
manner  every  hour,  vanifheth  away.  See 
Hunting. 

HARE  NETS  and  Rabbet-Nets.  The 
three  feveral  forts  of  nets  reprefented  in  Piate 
Vill,  are  proper  either  for  hares  or  rabbets. 

In  the  placing  of  thefe  obferve  the  path  or 
trad:  in  any  coppice,  or  furrow,  by  which  any 
hare  ufes  to  pafs  ; likewife  how  the  wind  is, 
fo  as  to  fet  them  as  the  hare  and  wind  may 
comie  together  : if  the  wind  be  fide-ways  it 
will  do  well  enough,  but  never  let  it  blow 
over  the  net  into  the  hare’s  face,  for  he  will 
fcent  both  it  and  you  at  a diftance  ; the  two 
pointed  lines  A C,  in  the  firfl  figure,  denotes 
the  foot-paths  whereby  the  game  ufes  to  pafs. 
Then  prepare  three  or  four  more  flakes  ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  the  net ; which  flakes 
fhould  be  about  the  bignefs  of  one’s  thumb, 
and  near  four  feet  long,  flrarpened  at  the 
greater  end,  and  a little  crooked  at  the  fmaller 
R,  S,  T ; flick  them  in  the  ground  fomewhac 
floping,  as  if  fo  forced  by  the  wind  ; two  of 
them  are  to  be  fet  at  the  two  fides  of  the  way 
and  the  middle,  as  there  is  cccafion  ; they 
muft  only  hold  up  the  net  from  falling,  but 
in  a very  flight  manner,  that  if  the  game  run 
G g 2 againfl 
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agalnlx  it,  it  may  fall  down,  and  fo  entangle 
him : be  fore  to  hide  yourfelf  in  fome  ditch 
or  bulh,  behind  a tree,  or  the  like  place,  be- 
hind the  net,  then,  when,  you  perceive  the 
game  to  be  pafTed,  give  a fhout,  flinging  your 
hat  at  them,  which  will  put  them  into  fuch  a 
furprife  that  they  will  fpring  on,  and  run  juft 
into  the  net,  fo  that  you  muft  be  nimble  to 
take  them,  left  they  break  out  and  efcape. 

But  obferve,  this  net  is  not  fo  grounded  in 
windy  weather  as  in  fair. 

The  middletnoft  flap  muft  be  fet  much  after 
the  lame  manner  as  the  former ; as  to  the 
way  and  wind,  you  fee  how  the  two  cords  at 
each  end  of  the  net  ought  to  be  difpofed 
next  you  muft  have  two  flicks,  K,  L,,  M,  N, 
each  four  feet  long,  and  twice  as  thick  as 
one’s  thumb,  which  are  to  be  cut  exadtly 
fmooth  at  each  end,  and  fixed  thus ; take  the 
flick  H,  Ij  put  it  on  the  edge  of  the  way 
upon  the  cord  L,  which  is  on  the  bottom  of 
the  net,  and  the  other  cord  is  to  be  placed  at 
the  top  of  the  flick  ; then  go  along  behind 
the  net,  fnpporting  it  with  your  hand,  and 
place  your  fecond  ftiek  juft  as  you  did  the 
firft ; but  you  fhould  endeavour  to  lean  a 
little  towards  the  way  where  you  expedt  the 
game  will  come,  for  the  beafts  running  fierce- 
ly againft  the  net  will  force  the  flicks  to  give 
way,  and  fo  the  net  falls  on  him. 

There  is  another  net  reprefented  by  the  laft 
figure,  which  is  lefs  troublefome  than  either 
of  the  former,  only  it  may  be  farther  difeern- 
cd,  yet  it  is  good  for  rabbets  in  fuch  foot- 
paths, and  only  ufed  for  them  and  hares 
W'hereas  the  others  are  ufeful  alfo  for  the 
taking  of  wolves,  foxes,  badgers,  and  pole 
cats.  The  true  time  to  fet  thefe  nets  is  at 
break  of  day,  till  half  an  hour  before  fun- 
rifing,  and  from  half  an  hour  before  fun-fet 
till  dark. 

HARNESS  GALLSj  fometlmes  the breafts 
of  coach-horfes  are  galled  by  the  harnefs,  or 
rife  in  hard  bunches,  efpecially  in  rainy 
weather. 

To  cure  this,  firft  fbave  off  the  hair  about 
the  fore  very  clofe,  and  rub  the  whole  breaft 
with  a lather  of  water  and  black  foap  ; then 
wafb  that  part  of  the  breaft  which  is  ufually 
covered  with  the  petrel,  with  fait  a.nd  water, 
fuffering  it  to  dry  off  itfelf. 


If  the  hardnefs  of  any  part  of  the  harnefs 
occafions  the  galling,  take  it  away,  or  cover 
it  with  little  bolfters. 

HARRIER ; a hound,  from  his  chafing  or 
tracing  by  foot,  is  naturally  endued  with  an 
admirable  gift  of  fmelling,  being  alfo  bold 
and  courageous  in  the  purfnit  of  his  game,  of 
which  there  are  feveral  kinds,  and  all  differ  in 
their  fervices ; fome  are  for  the  hare,  the  fox, 
wolf,  hart,  pole-caf,  weafel,  coney,  buck, 
badger,  otter,  fjjr,  fome  for  one  thing,  fome 
for  another. 

The  hound  moft  in  ufe  and  proper  for  hare- 
hunting,  may  be  confined  to  few  forts,  and 
each  excellent  in  nature.  To  wit,  the  deep- 
tongued,  thick-lipped,  broad  and  long-hung 
fouthern  hounds.  The  fleet  fliarp-nofed  dog, 
ears  narrow  and  pointed,  deep  chefted,  with 
thin  flioulders,  protending  a quarter  of  the 
fox  ftrain.  The  rough  wire-haired  hound, 
thick-quartered,  well  hung,  not  too  flefliy 
fhouldered,  together  with  the  rough  or  fmooth 
beagle.'  Each  of  thefe  forts,  have  three  ex- 
cellencies, It  is  not  poflible,  with  juf- 

tice,  to  coiTjmend  one  before  another,  for 
kind,  colour  or  fervice,  preference  being 
given  according  to  the  humours  and  inclina- 
tions of  fportfmen,  the  tribe  of  whom  are 
very  numerous,  and,  of  confequence,  different 
in  opinion. 

He  that  delights  in  a long  chace  of  fix 
hours,  often  more,  and  to  be  in  with  the  dogs 
all  the  time,  let  him  breed  of  the  fouthern 
hounds,  or  fuch  heavy  dogs  as  SuJJex  gentle- 
men run  in  the  weald.  They  make  good 
deep  bafs  mufic,  afford  great  diverfion,  and 
confidering  how  dirty  the  country  is,  fatigue 
the  healthy  footmen  very  little.  In  an  open- 
country  where  there  is  good  riding,  prefer 
the  fecond  fort,  with  a quarter  of  the  fox- 
ftrain,  thefe  fuit  the  more  eager,  aflive  horfe- 
man,  and  fpend  their  tongues  generoufly, 
. making  delightful  haimony,  and  at  the  fame 
time  go  at  fuch  a rate,  a hare  durft  not  play 
many  tricks  before  them ; they  feldom  allow- 
her  time  to  loiter,  fhe  muft  run  and  continue 
her  foiling  or  change  foil,  if  the  latter  fhe 
dies  *,  keep  in  huntfman,  frefh  ground  on  the 
turf,  is  in  fome  degree  a continued  view, 
otherwife  hang  your  dogs,  (barring  all  ex- 
traordinary accidents  of  highways  and  Iheep 
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bleniiih)  for  I would  no  more  excufe  the  lofs 
of  a bare  on  frefn  fward,  unlefs  the  huntfman’s 
fault,  which  is  too  often  the  cafe,  than  I would 
a kennel  of  fox-hounds  lofing  reynard  in  full 
chace;  the  reafons  againft  it  in  both  diverfions 
are  the  fame. 

The  (low  hounds  generally  pack  bell:.  Of 
the  fecond  fort,  many  not  being  of  equal 
fpeed,  (for  it  is  hard  to  procure  an  even  kennel 
of  fail  hounds),  will  be  found  to  tail,  which 
is  sn  inconveniency,  for  the  hind  dogs  labour 
on  to  overtake  the  leading  hounds,  and  fel- 
dom  or  ever  Hop,  nor  are  of  the  leaf;  ufe  but 
to  enlarge  the  cry,  unlefs  at  an  over-run,  which 
happens  at  the  top  of  the  morn,  for  a quarter 
of  a mile  together,  then  the  old  hounds, 
thrown  out  or  tailed,  often  come  up,  and  hit 
the  fault  eft'.  The  foinhern  dogs  are  not  fo 
guilty  of  running  a-head,  for  as  they  pack 
well  together,  from  their  equality  of  fpeed, 
(it  being  eafier  to  excel  the  flow  than  the  faft) 
at  the  leaft  balk,  there  are  ten  nofes  on  the 
ground  for  one.  The  third  fpecies  of  hounds 
you  will  feldom  fee  an  entire  kennel  of,  be- 
ing in  fome  parts  not  much  encouraged  ; 
They  are  of  northern  breed,  and  in  great 
efteem,  being  bold  dogs,  and  by  many  huntf- 
men  preferred  for  the  otter  and  martin  : in 
fome  places  they  are  encouraged  for  fox- 
hounds, but  bad  to  breed  from,  being  too 
fubjedl  to  degenerate  and  produce  thick,  low, 
heavy  Ihouldered  dogs  unfit  for  the  chace. 
Beagles,  rough  or  fmooth,  have  their  admi- 
rers, they  fpend  their  tongues  free  in  treble 
or  tenor,  and  go  a greater  rate  than  the  fouth- 
ern  hounds,  but  tail  abominably.  They  run 
low  to  ground,  therefore  enjoy  the  feent  better 
than  taller  dogs,  efpecially  when  the  atmof- 
phere  lies  low.  In  an  enclofed  country  they 
do  beft,  as  they  mufe  with  the  hare,  and  at 
trailing  or  default,  are  pretty  good  for  hedge- 
rows. 

Of  the  two  forts  the  rough,  or  wire-haired, 
Being  generally  good  Ihouldered  dogs,  and 
well  filleted,  are  preferred. 

Smooth-haired  beagles  are  commonly  deep 
hung,  thick  lipped,  and  large  noftrilled,  but 
often  fo  foft,  lolid,  and  bad  quartered,  as  to 
be  ftioulder-fhook  and  crippled  the  firft  fea- 
fcui’s  hunt,  and  have  frequently  that  unpar- 


donable fault  of  crooked  legs,  like  the  tarrier, 
or  right  Bath  turn-fpit. 

Few  of  them  will  endure  a tolerable  hunt, 
or  at  default  bear  hard  charging.  After  two 
hours  running,  obferve  them  crippled  and 
down,  the  huntfman  may  go  on  himfelf,  for 
what  affiftance  many  of  them  give  him,  and 
it  is  plain  from  their  form  and  fhape,  that  they 
are  not  defigned  for  hard  exercife. 

So  much  for  harriers,  a deal  may  be  faid 
for  and  againft  the  feveral  kinds  : it  is  a wide 
uniettled  point  to  give  opinion  upon  ; but  to 
fum  uj)  the  whole  in  a few  words,  ftaunch, 
true  hounds  of  any  fort,  are  defirable,  and 
whoever  has  them  of  pretty  equal  age  and 
fpeed,  with  the  requifices  of  packing  and 
hunting  well  together,  whether  fouthern, 
northern,  fox-ftrain,  or  beagle,  can  boaft  an 
invaluable  advantage  in  the  diverfion,  and 
which  few  gentlemen,  let  them  breed  ever  fo 
true,  can  attain  to  but  in  years. 

The  properties  to  be  confidered  in  the 
choice  of  a hound,  are,  to  prefer  the  dog  of 
a middling  fize,  with  his  back  longer  than 
round,  nofe  large,  with  noftrils  bold  and  wide, 
cbeft  deep  and  capacious,  fillets  great  and 
h'gh,  haunches  large,  hams  ftraight,  the  foie 
hard  and  dry,  claws  large,  ears  wide,  thin 
and  deep,  more  round  than  ftiarp,  eyes  large 
and  protuberant,  forehead  prominent,  and 
upper  lips  thick,  and  deeper  than  the  lower 
javv. 

FIART,  is  the  moft  noble  and . {lately 
beaft,  and  in  the  firft  year  is  called  a hind- 
calf,  in  the  fecond  a knobber,  in  the  third  a 
brock,  in  the  fourth  a ftaggard,  in  the  fifth  a ' 
Hag,  and  in  the  fixth  a hart. 

Harts  are  bred  in  moft  countries,  but  the 
ancients  preferred  thofe  of  Britain  before  all 
others,  where  they  are  of  divers  colours. 

Thefe  excel  all  others  in  the  beauty  of  their 
horns,  which  are  very  high,  yet  do  not  grow 
to  their  bones  or  fcalps,  but  to  their  fkin^ 
branching  forth  into  many  fpears,  being  folid 
throughout,  and  as  hard  as  Hones,  and  fall  off 
once  a year* 

But  if  they  remain  abroad  in  the  air, 
and  are  fometimes  wet  and  fometimes  dry^ 
they  grow  light;  by  which  it  Hiould  Hem 
they  are  of  an  earthy  fubHance,  concrete,, 
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and  hardened  with  a flrong  heat,  made  like 
unco  banes. 

They  lofe  their  horns  every  year  in  the 
fpring. 

Ac  one  year  old  they  have  nothing  but 
bunches,  that  are  fmali  hgnificators  of  horns 
to  come  : at  tvvo  years  they  appear  more  per- 
fedlly,  but  ftraighc  and  fingle::  at  three  years 
they  grov/  into  two  fpars  •,  at  four  into  three, 
and  fo  increafe  every  year  in  their  branches 
till  they  are  fix  ; and  above,  that  time  their 
age  is  not  certainly  to  be  known  by  the 
head. 

Having  loft  their  horns,  in  the  day-time 
they  hide  themfelves,  inhabiting  the  /hades 
to  avoid  the  annoyance  of  flies,  and  feed,  dur- 
ing that  time,  only  in  the  night. 

Their  new  horns  come  out  at  firft  like 
bunches,  and  afterwards  (as  has  been  faid  be- 
fore) by  the  increafe  of  the  fun’s  heat  they 
grow  more  hard,  covered  with  a rough  Ikin, 
which  is  called  a velvet  head  ; and  as  that 
ikin  drieth,  they  daily  try  the  ftrength  of 
their  new  heads  upon  trees,  which  not  only 
fcrapeth  off  the  roughnefs,  but  by  the  pain 
they  feel  thus  rubbing  them,  they  are  taught 
how  long  to  forbear  the  company  of  their  fel- 
lows ; for  at  laft,  when  in  their  chafing  and 
fretting  of  their  new  horns  againft  the  trees, 
they  can  feel  no  longer  pain  and  fmart  in 
them,  ihey  feecn  as  if  they  thought  it  were 
.igh  time  to  forfake  their  folitary  dwellings, 
ind  return  again  to  their  former  condition. 

The  reafon  why  harts  and  deer  filed  their 
horns  annually  are  thde: 

'Firft,  becaufe  of  the  matter  of  which  they 
confift ; for  it  is  dry  and  earthy  like  the  fub- 
ftance  of  green  leaves,  which  alfo  fall  an- 
nually ; likewife  wanting  glewy  or  holding 
moifture,  for  which  reaibn  the  horn  of  a hart 
cannot  be  bent. 

Secondly,  from  the  place  they  grow  up  on, 
for  they  are  not  rooted  upon  the  llcull,  but 
only  within  the  flcin. 

T hirdly,  from  the  efficient  caufe  •,  for  they 
are  hardened  both  with  the  heat  of  fummer 
and  cold  of  winter  ; by  means  of  which  the 
pores  which  fhould  receive  the  nourilhing 
liquor  are  fhut  up  and  ftopped,  fo  that  their 
native  heat  neceffarily  dieth  ; which  does  not 
fo  happen  in  other  beafts,  whofe  horns  are  for 
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the  moft  part  hollow,  and  fitted  for  long  con- 
tinuance ; but  the  new  bunches  fwelling  up, 
towards  the  fpring,  thruft  off  the  old  horns, 
having  the  affiftance  of  boughs  of  trees,  weight 
of  the  horns,  or  by  the  willing  excurfion  of 
the  beaft  that  beareth  them. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  when  a hart 
pricketh  up  his  ears,  be  windeth  fliarp,  very 
far  and  fure,  and  dii'covereth  all  treachery 
againft  him  ; but  if  they  hang  down  and  wag^ 
he  perceives  no  danger. 

Their  age  is  difcerned  by  their  teeth  ; they 
have  four  on  both  fiides,  with  which  they 
grind  their  meat|  befides  two  others,  which 
are  much  larger  in  the  male  than  in  the 
female. 

All  thefe  beafts  have  worms  in  their  heads 
underneath  their  tongues,  in  a hollow  place 
were  the  neck-bone  is  joined  to  the  head, 
v.?hich  are  no  bigger  than  fly-blows. 

The  blood  of  the  heart  is  not  like  that  of 
other  beafts,  for  it  hath  no  fibres  in  it,  and 
therefore  it  does  not  congeal. 

His  heart  is  very  great,  and  fo  are  all  thofe 
of  fearful  beafts,  having  in  it  a bone  like  a 
crofs. 

He  hath  no  gall,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
caufes  of  his  long  life,  and  therefore  are  his 
bowels  fo  bitter,  that  the  dog  will  not  touch 
them  unlefs  they  be  very  fat. 

The  genital  part  of  a hart  is  all  nervous  ; 
the  tail  fmall ; and  a-  hind  hath  udders  be- 
tween her  thighs,  with  four  fpeans  like  a 
cow. 

Thefe  are  above  all  other  beafts  both  inge- 
nious and  fearful,  who  alchougn  they  have 
large  horns,  yet  their  defence  againft  other 
four-footed  beafts  is  to  run  away. 

The  hart  is  ftrangely  amazed  when  he 
hears  anyone  call  or  whiftle  in  his  fift  : for 
trial  of  which,  feme  feeing  a hart  in  the  plain 
in  motion,  having  called  him,  crying  ware, 
ware,  take  heed  •,  and  thereupon  have  feen 
him  inftantly  turn  back,  making  fome  little 
ftand. 

He  hears  very  perfedlly  when  his  head  and 
ears  are  erected  ; but  imperfedly  when  he  lets 
them  down. 

When  he  is  on  foot,  and  not  afraid,  he 
admires  every  thing  he  fees,  and  takes  a plea- 
fure  to  gaze  at  them. 
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A hart  can  naturally  fwim  a great  way,  fo 
that  Tome  which  have  been  hunted  in  forefts 
near  the  fea,  have  plunged  into  it,  and  have 
been  killed  by  fiihermen  twelve  miles  from 
land. 

It  is  reported  of  them,  that  when  they  go  to 
rut,  and  for  that  purpofe  are  obliged  to  crofs 
fbme  great  river  or  arm  of  the  fea,  they  affem- 
ble  in  great  herds,  the  ftrongeft  going  in  firfl, 
and  the  next  in  ftrength  following  him,  and  fo 
one  after  the  other,  relieving  themfelves  by 
refting  their  heads  on  the  buttocks  of  each 
other. 

The  hind  commonly  carries  her  calf  eight 
or  nine  months  which  ufually  falls  in  May, 
although  iome  alter fome  of  them  have  two 
at  once,  and  eat  up  the  fkin  wherein  the  calf 
did  lie. 

As  the  calf  grows  up,  fhe  teaches  it  to  run, 
leap,  and  the  way  it  mull  take  to  defend  itfelf 
from  the  hounds. 

Harts  and  hinds  are  very  long  lived,  liv- 
ing commonly  an  hundred  years  and  upwards. 

Hart-Hunting. 

Gefner,  fpeaking  of  the  hunting  of  the  hart, 
fays,  ‘ This  wild,  deceitful,  and  I'ubtle  beaft, 
by  windings  and  turnings  often  deceives  it’s 
hunter,  as  the  h&n^of  Meandros  flying  from 
the  terrible  cry  of  Diana  s hounds  wherefore 
the  prudent  hunter  miifl  frame  his  dogs,  as 
Pythagoras  did  his  fcholars,  with  words  of  art 
to  fet  them  on,  and  take  them  off  again  at  his 
pleafure. 

Whereof  he  mufl;  firfl:  of  all  encompafs  the 
beaft  in  her  own  layer,  and  fo  unharbour  her 
ill  the  view  of  the  dogs,  that  they  may  never 
lofe  hcrflot  or  footing. 

Neicner  muft  he  fet  upon  every  one,  either 
of  the  herd,  or  thofe  that  wander  foHtary 
alone,  ora  little  one,  but  partly  by  fight,  and 
partly  by  their  footing  and  fumet,  make  a 
judgment  of  the  game,  and  alfo  obferve  the 
iargenefs  of  his  layer. 

The  huntfnian,  having  made  thefe  difeo- 
veries  io  order  to  rhe  chace,  takes  oft'  the 
coupling  of  the  dogs,  and  fome  on  horfeback, 
the  others  on  foot,  follow  the  cry,  with  the 
greateft  art,  obfervation,  and  fpeed,  remem- 


bering and  intercepting  him  in  his  fubtle  '•urn 
ings  and  headings  j with  all  agility  leapin 
hedges,  gates,  pales,  ditches  •,  neither  fearin 
thorns,  down  hills,  nor  v/oods,  but  mount- 
ing a frefh  horfe,.  if  the  firfl  tire  ; follow  the 
largeft  head  of  the  whole  herd,  wliich  muft  be 
fingled  out  of  the  chace  ; which  the  dogs  p^'r- 
ceiving,.  muft  follow ; not  following  any 
other. 

The  dogs  are  animated  to  the  fport  bv  the 
winding  of  horns,  and  the  voices  of  the 
huntfmen. 

But  fometimes  the  crafty  beaft  fends  forth 
his  little  fquire  to  be  facrificed  to  the  dogs  and 
hunters,  inftead  of  himfelf,  lying  clofe  in  the 
mean  time.  In  this  cafe,  the  huntfman  muft 
found  a retreat,  break  off  the  dogs,  and  rake 
in,  that  is,  learn  them  again,  until  they  be 
brought  to  the  fairer  game-,  which  rifech  with 
fear,  yet  ilill  llriveth  by  flight,  until  he  be 
wearied  and  breathlefs. 

The  Nobles  call  the  beaft  a wife  hart,  w'ho, 
to  avoid  all  his  enemies,  runneth  into  the 
greateft  herds,,  and  fo  brings  a cloud  of  error 
on  the  dogs,  to  obftrudl  their  farther  purfuitj 
fometimes  alfo  beating  fome  of  the  herd  unto 
his  footings,  that  fo  he  may  the  more  eafily 
elcape,  by.  amufing  the  dogs. 

Afterwards  he  betakes  himfelf  to  his  heels 
again,  ftill  running  with  the  wind,  not  only 
for  the  ftke  of  refrefhment,  but.  alfo  becaufe 
by  that  means  he  can  the  more  eafily  hear  the 
vo;ce  of  his  purfuers,  whether  they  be  far  from 
him,  or  near  to  him. 

But  at  laft  being  again  difeovered  by  the 
hunters,  and  fagacious  feent  of  the  dogs,  he 
flies  into  the  herds  of  cattle,  as  cows,  fheep, 
leaping  on  a cow  or  ox,  laying  the  fore 
parts  of  his  body  thereon,  that  fo  touching  the 
earth  only  with  his  hinder  feet,  he  may  leave 
a very  fmall  or  no  feent  at  all  behind  for  the 
hounds  to  difeern. 

A chief  huntfman  to  Lewis  XII.  of  France, 
affirms,  ‘ That  on  a time,  they  having  a hart 
in  chace,  on  a fudden  the  hounds  were  at  a 
fault,  fo  as  the  game  V(?as  out  of  figh",  that  not 
a dog  would  once  ftir  his  foot,  at  which  the 
hunters  were  all  amazed;  at  laft,  by  calling 
their  eyes  about,  they  difeovered  the  fraud  of 
the  crafty  beaft. 

‘ There. 
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‘ There  was  a great  white-thorn,  which  grew 
in  a fhady  place,  as  high  as  a moderate  tree, 
which  was  encompafled  about  with  other 
fmaller  llirubs  ; into  this  the  hart  having  leap- 
ed, flood  there  aloft,  the  boughs  fpreading 
from  one  to  another,  and  there  remained  till 
he  was  thrufl  through  by  the  huntfman,  rather 
than  he  would  yield  himfelf  up  a prey  to  the 
hounds  his  mortal  enemies.’ 

But  their  ufual  manner  is,  when  they  fee  them- 
felves  hard  befer,  and  every  way  intercepted, 
to  make  force  at  their  enemy  with  their  horns, 
who  firfl  comes  upon  him,  unlefs  they  be 
prevented  by  fpear  or  fword. 

When  the  beafl  is  flain,  the  huntfman  with 
his  horn  windeth  the  fall  of  the  beafl  and 
then  the  whole  company  comes  up,  blowing 
their  horns  in  triumph  for  fuch  a conqueft  ; 
among  whom,  the  fkilfulefl  opens  the  beafl, 
rewards  the  hounds  with  what  properly  be- 
longs to  them,  for  their  future  encouragement: 
for  which  purpofe,  the  huntfman  dip  bread 
in  the  blood  of  the  beafl  to  give  to  the 
hounds. 

• The  rutting  time  is  the  middle  of  Stftember, 
and  continues  two  months  : the  older  they  are 
the  hotter,  and  the  better  they  pleafe  the 
hinds,  and  therefore  they  go  to  rut  before  the 
young  ones  ; and  being  very  fiery,  they  will 
rot  fuffer  any  of  them  to  come  near  the  hinds, 
till  they  have  fatisfied  their  venereal  appetite. 

But  for  all  this,  the  young  ones  are  even 
with  the  old,  for  when  they  perceive  that  the 
old  are  grown  weak  by  excefs  of  rutting,  the 
young  will  frequently  attack  them,  and  make 
them  quit  the  place,  that  they  may  be  mafters 
of  the  fport. 

They  may  be  eafily  killed  in  rutting-  time, 
for  they  follow  the  feents  of  the  hinds  with 
fo  much  eagernefs,  laying  their  nofes  to  the 
ground,  that  they  mind  that  only  and  nothing 
elfe. 

It  is  very  dangerous  for  any  man  to  come 
near  them  at  that  time,  for  then  they  will 
make  at  any  living  creature  of  a diflerent 
kind. 

In  fome  places  their  lufl  arifes  in  O6loher, 
and  alfo  in  May  and  then  (whereas  at  other 
times  the  males  live  apart  from  the  females) 
they  go  about  like  lafeivious  lovers,  feeking 
the  company  of  the  females. 


The  males,  in  their  raging  luft,  make  a 
peculiar  noife. 

One  male  will  cover  many  females,  con- 
tinuing in  this  appetite  for  one  or  two  months. 

The  females  feem  chafte,  and  unwilling  to 
admit  of  copulation,  by  reafon  of  the  rigour 
of  the  genital  of  the  male  ; and  therefore  they 
fink  down  on  their  buttocks,  when  they  be- 
^in  to  feel  his  femen,  as  it  has  been  obferved 
in  tame  harts ; and  if  they  can,  the  females 
run  away,  the  males  flriving  to  hold  them 
back  with  their  fore-feet. 

It  cannot  be  well  fald,  that  they  are  cover- 
ed flanding,  lying,  or  going,  but  rather  run- 
ning ; fo  are  they  filled  with  greateft  feverity. 

When  one  month  or  fix  weeks  is  over  of 
their  rutting,  they  grow  much  tamer;  and 
laying  afide  all  fiercenefs,  they  return  to  their 
folitary  places,  digging  every  one  by  himfelf 
a feveral  hole  or  ditch,  in  which  they  lie,  to 
affwage  the  flrong  favour  of  their  lufl  ; for 
they  flink  like  goats,  and  their  face  begins  to 
look  blacker  than  at  other  times : and  in  thofe 
places  they  live  rill  fome  fbowers  of  rain  fall ; 
after  which  they  return  to  the  pafture  again, 
living  in  flocks  as  they  did  before. 

'1  he  female  having  been  thus  filled,  never 
aflbeiate  again  with  the  male  till  fbe  is  deliver- 
ed of  her  burthen,  which  is  in  about  eight 
months,  and  produces  generally  but  one  at  a 
time,  very  feldom  two ; which  fhe  lodges 
cunningly  in  fome  covert.  If  fhe  perceives 
them  ftubborn  and  wild,  fhe  will  beat  them 
with  her  feet  till  they  lie  clofe  and  quiet. 

She  oftentimes  leadeth  forth  her  young, 
teaching  it  to  run,  and  leap  over  buflu-s, 
flones,  and  fmall  fhrubs,  and  fo  continueth 
all  the  fummer  long,  while  their  own  flrengrh 
is  the  moft  confiderable. 

It  is  very  pkafant  to  obferve  them,  when 
they  go  to  rut,  and  make  their  vault:  for 
when  they  fmell  the  hind,  they  raife  their 
nofe  up  into  the  i?ir ; and  if  it  be  a great  hart, 
he  will  turn  his  head  and  look  about  to  fee 
whether  there  be  none  near  him  to  interrupt 
and  fpoil  bis  fport. 

Upon  this,  the  young  fiy  away  for  fear; 
but  if  there  be  any  of  equal  bignefs,  they  then 
ftrive  which  fliall  vault  firfl  ; and  in  the  op- 
pofing  each  other,  they  ferape  the  ground  with 
their  feet,  fhocking  and  butting  each  other 
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fb  furioufiy,  that  you  may  hear  the  nolle  they 
make  with  their  horns  half  a mile,  fo  long 
till  one  of  them  is  the  conqueror. 

The  hind  beholding  this  encounter,  never 
flirs  from  her  ftation,  expeifting,  as  it  were, 
the  vaulting  of  him  who  Iball  get  rhe  mailery, 
who  having  got  it  bellows,  and  then  inftantly 
covers  her.  The  coats  or  colours  of  harts  are 
of  three  different  forts,  brown,  red,  and 
fallow;  and  of  each  of  thefe  coats  there  pro- 
ceeds two  forts  of  harts,  the  one  great,  and 
the  other  fmali. 

Of  brown  harts,  there  are  fome  great,  long, 
and  hairy,  bearing  a high  head,  of  a red 
colour,  and  well  beamed,  who  will  ftand  be- 
fore the  hounds  very  long,  being  longer  of 
breath,  and  fwifter  of  foot  than  thofe  of  a 
fhorter  ftature. 

There  are  another  fort  of  brown  harts,  W'hich 
gre  little,  flaort,  and  well-fer,  bearing  com- 
monly a black  mane,  and  are  fatter  and  better 
venifon  than  the  former,  by  reafon  of  their 
better  feeding  in  young  coppices. 

They  are  very  crafty,  efpecially  when  in 
greafe,  and  will  be  hardly  found,  becaufe  they 
know  they  are  moft  enquired  after-,  befides, 
they  are  fenfible  they  cannot  then  ffand  long 
before  the  hounds. 

If  they  be  old,  and  feed  on  good  ground, 
then  are  their  heads  black,  fair,  and  well 
branched,  and  commonly  palmed  at  the  top. 

The  fallow  harts  bear  their  heads  high,  and 
of  a wdiitifh  colour,  their  beams  final!,  their 
antlers  long,  flender,  and  ill-grown ; having 
neither  heart,  courage,  nor  force. 

But  thofe  which  are  of  a lively  red  fallow, 
having  a black  or  brown  lift  down  the  ridge 
of  the  back,,  are  ftrong,  bearing  fair  and  high 
heads,  well  furnifbed  and  • beamed.  As  there 
are  feveral  forts  of  harts,  fo  alfo  have  they 
different  heads,  according  to  their  age,  coun- 
try, reft,  and  feeding. 

Here  you  muft  take  notice,  that  they  bear 
not  their  firft  head  (which  we  call  broches, 
and  in  a fallow  dear  pricks)  until  they  enter 
the  fecond  year  of  their  age. 

In  the  third  year  they  bear  four,  fix,’  or 
eight  fmall  branches  : at  the  fourth,  they  bear 
eight  or  ten  : at  the  fifth,  ten  Qr  tw'elve  ; at 
fix,  fourteen  or  fixteen  : and  at  the  feventli 
year,  they  bear  their  heads  beamed,  branched. 


and  fu mined,  with  as  much  as  ever  they  W'ill 
bear,  and  do  never  multiply,  but  in  greatnefs 
only.  An  old  heart  caftech  his  head  fooner 
than  the  young,  and  the  time  is  about  the 
montlis  of  February  and  March. 

Note,  that  if  you  geld  a hart  before  he  hath 
a head,  he  will  never  bear  any  ; and  if  you 
geld  him  when  he  has- an  head,  he  will  never 
; after  mew  and  caft  it ; and  fo  if  he  be  gelded 
when  he  hath  a velvet  head,  it  will  ever  be  fo, 
without  fraying  or  burnifhing. 

As  foon  as  they  have  caft  their  heads,  they 
inftantly  withdraw  into  the  thickets,  hiding 
themfelves  in  fuch  convenient  places  where 
they  can  have  good  water  and  ftrong  feeding, 
near  fome  ground  where  wheat  and  peas  are 
fown  : but  young  harts  do  never  betake  them- 
felves to  the  thickets  till  they  have  borne  their 
third  head,  which  is  in  the  fourth  year. 

After  they  have  mewed,  they  will  begin  to 
burton  March  and  April-,  and  as  the  fun 
grows  ftrong,  and  the  fealbn  of  the  year  puts 
forward  the  crop  of  the  earth,  fo  will  their 
heads  increafe  in  all  refpedts  ; fo  that  by  the 
middle  of  June  their  heads  will  be  fummed  as 
much  as  they  will  bear  all  the  year. 

Fhe  Names  and  Diverfity  of  Heads,  according  to 
the  T trm  iifed  by  Hunters,, 

That  part  which  bears  the  antleis,  royals, 
and  tops,  is  called  the  beam,  and  the  little 
ftr'eaks  therein  are  called  gutters. 

That  which  is  about  the  cruft  of  the  beam 
is  termed  pearls,  and  that  which  is  about  the 
bur  icfelf,  formed  like  little  pearls,  is  called 
pearls  bigger  than  the  reft. 

The  bur  is  next  the  head,  and  that  which 
is  about  the  bur  is  called  pearls ; the  firft  is 
called  antler,  the  fecond  fur-antler:  all  the 
reft  which  grow  afterwards,  until  you  come  to 
the  crown,  palm,  or  croche,  are  called  royals 
and  fur-royals ; the  little  buds  or  broches 
about  the  top,  are  called  croches. 

Their  heads  alfo  go  by  feveral  names;  the 
firft  head  is  called  a crowned  top,  becaufe  the 
croches  are  ranged  in  form  of  a crown. 

The  fecond  is  called  a palmed  top,  becaufe 
the  croches  arc  formed  like  a man’s  hand. 

H h Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  all  heads  which  bear  not  above 
three  or  four,  the  crocbes  being  placed  aloft, 
all  of  one  height,  in  form  of  a clufter  of 
nuts,  are  to  be  called  heads  of  fo  many 
croches. 

Fourthly,  all  heads  which  bear  two  in 
the  top,  or  having  their  croches  doubling,  are 
to  be  called  forked  h€“ads. 

■ Fifthly,  all  heads  which  have  double  burs, 
or  the  antlers  royal,  and  croches  turned  down- 
wards, contrary  to  other  heads,  are  only  called 
heads,.  See  Hunting, 


How  to  knozv  an  old  Hart  by  the  Sloi^  Ji^tries, 

jibatures,  Foils,  Fezvmets,  Gait  and  fFalks, 

Frayin^-Jiocks,  Head  and  Branches. 

Firft,  by  the  flot.  You  mud:  take  good 
notice  of  the  treading  of  the  hart’s  foot ; if 
you  find  the  treading  of  two,  the  one  long, 
and  the  other  round,  yet  both  of  one  bignefs, 
yet  the  long  flot,  will  indicate  the  hart  to  be 
much  larger  than  the  round. 

And  befides,  the  old  hart’s  hind-foot  doth 
never  over-reach  the  fore-foot ; that  of  the 
young  ones  do. 

But  above  all  take  this  obfervation : when 
you  have  found  the  flot  of  a hart  in  the  w'ood, 
take  notice  what  manner  of  footing  it  is, 
whether  worn  or  lharp : and  accordingly 
obferve  the  country,  and  judge  by  that  Vv'he- 
ther  either  may  be  occafioned  thereby. 

For  harts  bred  in  mountains  and  ftony 
countries  have  their  toes  and  fides  of  their 
feet  worn,  by  means  of  their  continual  climb- 
ing and  refting  themfelves  thereon,  and  not 
on  the  heel  *,  whereas  in  other  places  they  flay 
themfelves  more  on  the  heel  than  toes  j for  in 
foft  or  fandy  ground  they  flip  upon  the  heel, 
by  reafon  of  their  weight,  and  thus  by  fre- 
quently flaying  themfelves  thereon,  it  makes 
the  heel  grow  broader  and  bigger. 

And  thus  may  the  age  of  a hart  be  known 
by  his  flot  or  treading. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  few- 
mets ; and  this  is  to  be  judged  of  in  April  and 
If  the  fewmets  or  fewmifliing  be  large 
and  thick,  they  intimate  that  the  hart  is 
cld. 


In  the  months  of  June  and  July  they  make 
their  fewmets  in  large  croteys,  very  foft;  and 
from  that  time  to  the  end  of  Augujl,  they 
make  them  large,  long,  knotty  and  anointed, 
and  gilded,  letting  them  fall  but  few  and 
fcattered. 

In  September  and  Odiober,  there  is  no  longer 
palling  a judgment  by  them,  by  rea'bn  of  the 

lUt. 

Thirdly,  in  order  to  know  the  height  and 
thicknefs  of  a hart,  obferve  his  entries  and 
galleries  into  the  thickets,  and  what  boughs 
he  has  over-ftridden,  and  mark  from  thence 
the  height  of  his  belly  from  the  ground. 

By  the  height  of  the  entries,  a judgment 
is  made  of  the  age  of  a hart  ,*  fur  a young 
deer  ufually  creeps,  but  the  old  ones  are  fliff 
and  ftately. 

His  largenefs  may  be  known  by  the  height 
of  his  creeping  as  he  paffes  to  his  harbour^ 
the  young  deer  creeping  low,  which  the  old 
will  not  floop  to. 

Fourthly,  take  notice  of  his  gait,  by  which 
you  may  know  whether  the  hart  be  great 
and  long,  and  whether  he  will  (land  long- 
before  the  hounds  or  not;  for  all  harts  which 
have  a long  flep  will  fland  up  a long  while, 
being  fwift,  light  and  well  breathed;  but  if 
he  leave  a great  flot,  which  is  the  fign  of  an 
old  deer,  he  will  never  fland  long  when  he  is 
chaced. 

Laftly,  take  notice  of  his  fraying-pofl ; 
where  obferve,  that  by  how  much  the  hart- 
is  the  older,  the  fooner  he  goes  to  fray,  and- 
the  larger  is  the  tree  he  chufes  to  fray  againft-, 
and  one  fo  ftrong  that  he  cannot  bend  with 
his  head. 

Ail  flags  as  they  are  furnifhed,  beat  their 
heads  dry  againfl  fome  tree  or  other,  which 
is  called  their  fraying  poft ; the  younger 
deer  do  it  againfl:  weaker,  lefTer,  and  lower 
trees*,  fo  that  accordingly  hunters  judge  con- 
fidently of  their  age,  and  of  the  nearnefs  of 
their  harbour,  for  that  is  the  laft  aftion  or 
ceremony  they  ufe  before  they  enter  it. 

As  to  the  head  and  branches  •,  a hart  is  old, 
firfl,  when  the  compafs  of  the  bur  is  large, 
great  and  well  pearled. 

Secondly,  when  the  beam  is  large  bur- 
thened  and  well  pearled,  being  ftraight,  and 
iiof  rendered  crooked  by  antlers. 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  when  the  gutters  in  it  are  large 
and  deep. 

Fourthly,  when  the  firfl:  antler,  called  an- 
tellier,  is  large,  long,  and  near  to  the  bur, 
the  fur-antler  near  to  the  antler ; and  they 
ought  to  be  both  well  pearled. 

Fifthly,  the  reft  of  the  branches  which  are 
higher,  being  well  ordered  and  fet,  and  well 
grown,  according  to  the  largenefs  and  pro- 
portion of  the  head,  and  the  croches,  palm, 
or  crown,  being  great  and  large  too,  accord- 
ing to  the  largenefs  of  the  beam,  are  figns 
of  an  old  hart. 


How  to  ft  ek  a Hart  in  his  Haunt and  Feeding- 

places^  according  to  the  Seafons  cf  the  Tear, 

AH  harts  change  their  manner  of  feeding 
every  month  ; and  as  November  is  the  con- 
clufion  of  their  rutting-time,  I lhall  begin 
with  that  month  ; in  this  they  feed  in  heaths 
and  broomy  places. 

In  December  they  herd  together,  and  with- 
draw themfelves  into  the  ftrengths  of  the 
forefts,  to  fhelter  themfelves  from  the  cold 
winds,  fnows  and  frofts,  and  feed  on  the 
holm  trees,  elder  trees,  brambles,  or  any 
green  thing  they  can  find  ; and  if  it  fnows, 
they  will  Ikin  or  peel  the  trees  like  a goat. 

In  January^  February' znd  March,  they  leave 
herding,  bur  will  keep  four  or  five  in  com- 
pany, and  in  the  corners  of  the  foreft  will 
feed  on  the  winter-pafiure,  fometimes  making 
their  incurfions  into  the  neighbouring  corn 
fields,  if  they  can  perceive  the  blades  of  wheat, 
rye,  or  the  like,  appear  above  ground. 

In  Aprjl  and  May,  they  reft  in  their  thick- 
ets and  other  bufhy  and  fliady  places,  during 
that  feafon,  and  ftir  very  little  till  rutting- 
time  unlefs  they  are  difturbed. 

There  are  fome  harts  fo  cunning,  that  they 
wil\  have  two  feveral  layers  to  harbour  in, 
a good  diftance  one  from  the  other,  and  vvill 
frequently  change  (for  their  greater  fecurity) 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  taking  ftill  the 
benefit  of  the  wind. 

In  thefe  months  they  go  not  to  the  foil,  by 
reafon  of  the  moifture  of  the  fpi'lng,  and 
the  dew  that  continually  overfpreads  the 
grafs. 


In  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  they  are  in  the 
pride  of  their  greafe,  and  do  refort  to  fpring- 
coppices  and  corn-fields ; only  they  feldom  go 
where  rye  or  barley  grows. 

In  September  and  October,  they  leave  their 
thickets  and  go  to  the  rut,  during  which 
feafon  they  have  no  certain  place  cither  for 
food  or  harbour.  He  ought  not  to  come  too 
early  into  the  fprings  or  hewts  where  he  thinks 
the  halt  feedeth,  and  is  at  relief,  for  they 
ufually  go  to  their  layers  in  the  fprings; 
and  if  they  be  old,  crafty  deer,  they  will  re- 
turn to  the  border  of  the  coppice,  and  there 
liften  whether  they  can  hear  any  approach- 
ing danger,  and  if  they  once  chance  to  vent 
the  huntfman  or  the  hound,  they  will  in- 
ftantly  diflodge. 

Now  is  the  huntfman’s  proper  time:  let 
him  beat  the  outfides  of  the  fprings  or  thicfk- 
ets : if  he  find  the  track  of  a hart  or  deer, 
he  ought  to  obferve  whether  It  be  frefh, 
which  may  be  known  by  the  following  to- 
kens; the  dew  will  be  beaten  off,  the  foil 
frefh,  or  the  ground  broken,  or  printed  with 
other  tokens;  fo  he  may  judge  his  game  lately 
went  that  way. 

Having  found  his  flot  or  treading,  and  the 
hound  fticking  well  upon  it,  let  him  hold 
him  fhort ; for  he  fhall  draw  better  being 
fo  held  than  if  he  were  let  at  length  of  the 
learn ; and  thus  let  him  draw  till  he  is  come 
to  the  covert,  if  poffible,  taking  notice,  by 
the  way,  of  the  flor,  falls,  entries,  and  the 
like,  till  he  hath  harboured  him. 

Having  done  this,  let  him  plafh  down 
fmall  twigs,  fome  above  and  fome  below, 
as  he  ftiall  think  fit  j and  then  while  the 
hound  is  hot,  let  him  beat  the  outfides  and 
make  ring-walks  twice  or  thrice  about  the 
wood,  one  while  by  the  great  and  open 
ways,  that  he  may  help  himfelf  by  the  eye  j 
another  while  through  the  thickets  and  co- 
verts, for  fear  left  his  hounds  fhould  over-flioot 
it,  having  ftill  better  fcent  in  the  covert  than 
highways. 

If  he  is  in  doubt  whether  the  hart  is  gone 
out  of  the  ring-walks,  or  fears  he  has  drawn 
amifs,  then  let  him  go  to  the  marks  that  he 
plaflied,  and  draw  counter  till  he  may  take 
up  the  fewmet. 


Directions 
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DireBions  for  loarlourlng  a Stag. 

The  harbourer  having  taught  his  hound  to 
draw  mute  always  round  the  outfide  of  the 
covert,  as  foon  as  his  hound  challenges,  which 
he  knows  by  his  eager  flourifhing  and  ftraining 
his  leam,  he  is  then  to  feek  for  his  flot ; if 
he  finds  the  heel  thick,  and  the  toe  fpreadihg 
broad,  thefe  are  figns  that  it  is  an  old  deer, 
efpecially  if  it  is  fringed,  that  is,  broken  on 
both  the  Tides. 

And  if  the  ground  be  too  hard  to  make 
any  judgment  from  the  flot,  He  mu  ft  draw 
into  the  covert,  as  he  pafles  obferving  the 
fize  of  the  entries ; the  larger  and  higher,  the 
older  the  deer:  as  alfo  his  croppings  of  the 
tenders  as  he  pafles  ; the  younger  the  deer 
the  lower ; the  older  the  deer  the  higher  are 
the  branches. 

He  ought  alfo  to  obferve  his  fewmi filings 
as  he  pafles,  the  largenefs  of  which  befpeaks 
the  largenefs  of  the  deer:  he  muft  alfo  be 
curious  in  obferving  the  fraying-pofl,  which 
is  ufually  the  lafl  opportunity  he  has  to  judge 
by  ; the  eldefl:  deer  fraying  higheft  again  ft 
the  largeft  trees,  and  thefe  being  found, 
it  may  be  concluded  his  harbour  is  not  far 
off. 

Therefore  he  ought  to  draw  with  more  cir- 
curnTpedtion,  checking  the  drawing-hound 
to  fecure  him  from  fpending  when  he  comes 
-fo  near  as  to  have  the  deer  in  the  wind,  which 
Tvhen  you  have  difcover'ed  by  his  eagernefs 
that  draws  him,  let  him  retire  fome  diftanCe 
back,  and  round  the  place  with  the  hound, 
firft  at  a confiderable  diftance,  and  then  if  he 
finds  him  not  difturbed,  let  him  make  a fe- 
cond  round  within  that  •,  and  this  will  not 
only  fecure  you  that  he  is  in  the  harbour,  but 
will  alfo  fecure  his  continuance  there;  for  he 
w'ill  not,  (except  he  be  forced)  pafs  that 
taint  your  hound  left  in  the  rounding  of  him. 

So  that  having  broke  a bough  for  his  direc- 
tion, he  may  at  any  time  unharbour  that  hart. 

How  to  find  a Hart  lof  the  Night  before. 

A huntfman  may  fail  of  killing  a hart  di- 
vers ways  j fometimes  by  reafon  of  great  hear, 


I or  by  being  overtaken  with  the  night,  or  the 
like. 

If  it  fhould  happen,  fo  do  as  follows  : 

Firft,  they  who  follow  the  houtids,  muft 
mark  the  place  where  they  left  the  chace, 
and  at  break  of  day  bring  the  blood-hound  to 
it  with  the  kennel  after  him. 

If  any  hound  vents,  whom  he  knows  to  be 
no  liar  nor  babler,  he  fhall  put  his  hound  to 
it,  whooping  twice,  or  blowing  two  notes 
with  his  horn,  to  call  on  all  his  fellows  about 
him  ; and  if  he  finds  that  the  hart  is  gone  in- 
to fome  likely  covert  or  grove,  then  muft  he 
draw  his  hounds  about  it,  and  if  he  there  re- 
news the  flot  or  view,  let  him  firft  confider 
whether  it  be  right  or  not ; if  it  be  right  let 
him  blow  his  horn. 

And  if  he  happens  to  find  five  or  fix  layers, 
let  it  not  feem  flrange,  for  harts  hunted  and 
fpent  do  frequently  make  many  layers  to- 
gether, becaufe  they  cannot  ftand,  but  lie  and 
feed. 

Harts,  which  are  hunted,  moft  commonly 
run  up  the  wind,  and  ftraight  forwards  as  far  as 
they  are  able,  and  finding  any  water  or  foil, 
do  flay  a long  time  therein,  by  which  means 
their  joints  are  fo  benumbed  and  ftiffened,, 
that  coming  out,  they  cannot  go  far,  nor 
ftand  up  long,  and  therefore  are  forced  to 
take  up  with  any  harbour  they  can  find  which 
may  be  a prefent  covert  to  them.  In  the 
feeking  of  a hart  in  high  woods,  you  muft 
have  regard  to  two  things  ; that  is,  the  thickets 
of  the  foreft,  and  the  feafon. 

If  it  be  in  very  hot  weather,  gnats,  horfe- 
flies,  and  the  like,  drive  the  deer  out  of  the 
high  woods,  and  they  diTperfe  themfelves  into 
fmall  groves  and  thickets,  near  places  of  good 
feeding. 

According  to  the  coverts  which  are  in  the 
foreft,  fo  muft  the  huntfman  make  his  in- 
quiry ; for  fometimes  the  hart  lies  in  the  tufts 
of  white  thorn,  fometimes  under  little  trees, 
other  whiles  under  great  trees  in  the  high 
woods,  and  fometimes  in  the  flcirts  of  the 
foreft,  under  the  ftielter  of  little  groves  and 
coppices. 

And  therefore  the  huntfman  muft  make 
his  ring-walk  large  or  fmall,  according  to  the 
largenefs  of  thofe  harbours  or  coverts. 
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How  to  unloarlour  a Hart  and  cajl  off  the 
Hounds. 

When  the  relays  are  well  fet  and  placed, 
let  the  huntfman  with  his  pole  walk  before 
the  kennel  of  hounds,  and  being  come  to  the 
blemifhes,  let  him  take  notice  of  the  flor,  and 
fuch  other  marks  as  may  be  obferved  from 
the  view  of  the  deer,  in  order  that  he  may 
know  whether  the  hounds  run  riot  or  not- 

Then  the  huntfman  muft  cafl:  abroad  about 
the  covert,  to  difcover  the  hart  when  he  is 
unharboured,  the  better  to  diftinguifli  him  by 
his  head  or  otherwife. 

The  hart  being  unharboured,  let  all  the 
hounds  be  caft  off,  then  crying  one  and  all, 
To  him,  to  him.  That's  he,  that's^ he,  with  other 
fuch  words  of  encouragement. 

If  the  blood-hound,  in  drawing,  chance  to 
over-fhoor,  and  draw  wrong  or  counter,  then 
the  huntfman  muft  draw  him  back,  faying, 
Back,  back.  Soft,  foft,  until  he  hath  fet  him 
right  again  j and  if  he  perceives  that  the  hound 
hath  mended  his  fault,  by  his  kneeling  down 
and  obferving  the  flot  or  ports,  he  muft  then 
cherifh  him,  by  clapping  him  on  the  back, 
and  giving  him  his  encouraging  words ; thus 
muft  he  draw  on  with  his  hounds  till  he  dc- 
fcries  the  deer. 

Some  deers  are  fo  cunning  and  crafty,  that 
when  they  are  unharboured  from  their  layer, 
they  will  coaft  round  about  to  find  fome  other 
deer,  whereby  the  hounds  may  be  confounded 
in  the  change  of  hunts. 

If  the  huntfman  have  the  hart  in  view,  he 
ought  ftill  to  draw  upon  the  flot,  blowing 
and  hallooing  till  the  hounds  are  come  in. 
When  he  finds  they  are  in  full  cry,  and  take 
it  right,  he  may  then  mount,  keeping  under 
the  wind  and  coaft,  to  crofs  the  hounds  that 
are  in  chace,  to  help  them  at  default,  if  need 
requires,  A huntfman  ought  never  to  come 
nearer  to  the  hounds  in  cry,  than  fifty  or  fixty 
paces,  efpecially  at  the  firft  uncoupling,  or  at 
calling  off  the  relays  ; for  if  a hart  make 
doublings,  cr  wheel  about  or  acrofs  before 
the  hounds,  (as  he  feldom  does)  if  then  you 
come  in  too  haftily,  you  will  fpoil  the  flot  or 
view,  and  fo  the  hounds,  for  want  of  fcent, 
will  be  apt  to  over-fhoot  the  chace. 


But  If  after  you  have  hunted  an  hour,  the 
huntfman  perceives  that  the  hart  makes  out 
end-ways  before  the  hounds,  and  that  they 
follow  in  full  cry,  taking  it  right,  then  he  may 
come  in  nearer,  and  blow  a recheat  to  the 
hounds  to  encourage  them. 

Hereupon -the  hart  will  frequently  feek 
other  deer  at  layer,  and  rouze  them,  on  pur- 
pole  to  make  the  hounds  hunt  change,  and 
will  lie  down  in  fome  of  their  layers  flat  upon 
his  belly,  and  fo  fuffer  the  hounds  to  over- 
flioot  him;  and  that  they  may  not  either  fcent 
or  vent  him,  he  will  gather  up  all  his  four 
feet  under  his  belly,  and  v/ill  blow  or  breathe 
on  fome  moift  place  of  the  ground,  fo  that 
the  hounds  may  pafs  by  him  polTibly,  though 
within  a yard,  and  never  vent  him. 

For  which  caufe  huntfmen  Ihould  blemilh  aC 
thofe  places,  by  which  they  fee  the  hart  enter 
into  a thicket,  to  the  end,  that  if  the  hounds 
fliould  fall  to  change,  they  may  return  to 
thofe  blemiflies,  and  put  the  hounds  to  the 
right  flot  and  view,  until  they  have  rouZted  and 
found  him  again. 

A hart  has  another  way  to  bring  the  hounds 
to  change,  and  that  is  when  he  fees  himfelf 
clofely  purfued,  and  that  he  cannot  fhun  them, 
he  will  break  into  one  thicket  after  another  to 
find  deer,  roufing  and  herding  with  them, 
continuing  fo  to  do  fometimes  above  an  hour, 
before  he  will  part  from  them  or  break  herd. 

Finding  himfelf  fpent,  he  will  b-eak  herd 
and  fall  a doubling  and  croffing  in  fome  hard 
highway  that  is  much  beaten,  or  elfe  in  fome 
river  or  brook,  in  which  he  will  keep  as  long 
as  his  breath  will  permit  him  ; and  if  he  be 
far  before  the  hounds,  it  may  be  then  he  will 
ufe  the  former  device,  in  gathering  his  legs 
under  his  belly,  as  he  lies  flat  along  upon  fome 
hard  dry  place. 

Sometimes  he  will  take  foil,  and  fo  cover 
himfelf  under  the  water,  that  you  fliall  per- 
ceive nothing  but  his  nofe. 

In  this  cafe  the  huntfman  muft  have  a fpe- 
cial  regard  to  his  old  hounds,  who  will  hunt 
leifurely  and  fearfully,  whereas  the  young 
hounds  will  over-fhoot  their  game. 

If  the  hounds  happen  to  be  at  a default, 
and  hunt  in  feverai  companies,  then  it  may 
be  guefted  that  the  hart  hath  broken  herd 
from  the  frefti  deer,,  and  that  the  frelh  deer 

have 
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Ivave-  feparated  themfelvcs  atfo : then  notice 
is  to  be.  taken  how  the  old  (launch  |iounds 
make  it,  and  to  obferve  the  (lot ; and  where 
you  fee  any  of  the  old  hounds  challenge,  che- 
rilh  and  encourage  that  hound  or  hounds, 
hadening  the  red  in  to  him,  crying  hark  to 
fuch  a hound,  calling  him  by  his  name. 

Here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  they  cannot 
make  it  fo  well  in  the  hard  highways  as  in 
other  places,  becaufe  they  cannot  have  there 
fo  perfect  a fcent,  either  by  reafon  of  the 
tracks  or  footing  of  divers  forts  of  beads,  or 
by  reafon  of  the  fun  drying  up  the  moidure, 
fo  that  the  dud  covcreth  the  dot.  Now  in 
fuch  places  (fuch  is  the  natural  fubtlety  of  the 
bead  for  felf-prefervation)  the  hart  will  mal^ 
many  erodings  and  doublings,  holding  them 
long  together,  to  make  the  hounds  give  over 
the  chace. 

In  this  cafe,  the  (ird  care  of  the  huntfman 
is  to  make  good  the  head,  and  then  draw 
round  apace;  fird  down  the  wind,  though 
deer  ufually  go  up  the  wind  ; and  if  the  w'ay 
is  too  hard  to  floe,  then  be  fure  to  try  far 
enough  back.  Expert  hounds  will  often  do 
this  of  themfelves. 

But  if  a hart  break  out  into  a champagne 
country,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  day  too,  /.  e. 
between  noon  and  three  o’clock,  then  if  the 
huntfman  perceive  his  hounds  out  of  breath, 
he  ought  not  to  force  them  but  comfort  them; 
and  though  they  do  not  call  upon  the  (lot  or 
view,  yet  it  is  fufficient  if  they  do  but  wag 
their  tails,  for  being  almod  fpent,  it  is  pain- 
ful for  them  to  call. 

The  lad  refuge  of  a hart  that  has  been 
clofeiy  hunted,  is  the  water,  which  in  terms 
of  art  is  called  the  foil  ; fwimming  oftened 
(down  the,  dream,  keeping  the  middle,  fear- 
ing led  by  couching  any  bough  by  the  water- 
Jide,  he  may  give  fcent  unto  the  hounds. 

"Whenever you  come  to  a foil  (according  to 
the  old  rule.  He  who  will  the  chace  find^  let  him 
jit fi  try  up  river  and  down  the  wind)  be  fure  if 
your  hounds  challenge  but  a yard  above  his 
going  in,  that  he  is  gone  up  the  river;  for 
though  he  (hould  keep  the  very  middle  of  the 
li-ream,  yet  will  that,  with  the  help  of  the 
wind,  lodge  part  o(  the  dream,  and  imbolh 
that  comes  from  him  on  the  bank,  it  may  be 
a quarter. of  a mile  lower,  which  has  deceived 
many. 


Therefore  fird  try  up  the  dream,  and  where 
a deer  fird  breaks  foil,  both  man  and  hound 
will  bed  perceive  it. 

Now  the  ways  to  know  when  a hart  is  fpent, 
are  thefe : 

Fiid.  He  will  run  did",  high,  and  lumper- 
ing. 

Secondly.  If  his  mouth  be  black  and  dry, 
without  any  foam  upon  it,  and  his  tongue 
hanging  out ; but  they  w'ill  often  clofe  their 
mouths  to  deceive  fpedlators. 

Thirdly.  By  his  dot;  for  oftentimes  he 
will  clofe  his  claws  together  as  if  he  wTnt  at . 
leifure,  and  prefcntly  again  open  them  wide, 
making  great  glidings,  and  hitting  his  dew- 
claws  upon  the  ground,  following  the  beaten 
paths  without  doublings,  and  fometimes  go- 
ing all  alon^^by  a ditch-fide,  feeking  fome 
gap,  not  having  drength  to  leap  it : yet  it 
has  been  often  feen,  chat  dead-run  deer  have 
taken  very  great  leaps. 

A hunefman  mud  therefore  govern  himfelf 
according  to  the  fubtlety  and  craft  of  the  deer, 
obfervingthe  doublings  and  crolfings,  and  the 
places  where  they  are  made;  making  his 
rings  little  or  grear,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  places,  lime,  and  feafon ; for  hounds  are 
apt  to  (boot  where  herbs  and  flowers  have 
their  mod  lively  fcent  and  odoriferous  fmell. 

Neither  is  the  pcrfedlion  or  imperfedlion  of 
the  hounds  to  be  difregarded.  And  if  thefe 
things  be  done,  it  will  be  much  if  you  lofe  a 
hart  by  default. 


It  is  very  dangerous  to  go  into  a hart  at  bay,  | 
efpecially  at  rutting-time,-  for  at  that  time  j 

they  are  mod  fierce.  i 

There  are  two  forts  of  bays  ; one  on  the  ' 
land,  and  the  other  on  the  water.  Now  if  1 
the  hart  be  in  a deep  water,  where  you  can-  ^ 

not  well  come  at  him,  then  couple  up  your  j 

dogs ; for  (hould  they  continue  long  In  the  i 

water,  it  would  endanger  their  furbating  or 
foundering.,  ; 

In  this  cafe  get  a boat  and  fwim  to  him,  ’ 

with  a dagger  drawn,  or  elfe  with  a rope  that  i 

has  a noofe,  and  throw  it  over  his  horns ; for  j 

if  the  water  be  fo  deep  that  the  hart  fwims,  j 

there-  - [ 


To  kill  a Hart  at  hay. 
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there  is  no  danger  in  approaching  himj  other- 
wife  you  muft  be  very  cautious. 

As  to  a land  bay,  if  a hart  be  burnifiied, 
then  you  muft  consider  the  place  ; for  if  it  be 
in  a plain  and  open  place,  where  there  is  no: 
wood  nor  covert,  it  is  dangerous  and  difficult 
to  come  into  him  ; and  if  he  be  on  a hedge 
fide,  or  in  a thicket,  then  while  the  hart  is 
ftaring  on  the  hounds,  you  may  come  foftly 
and  covertly  behind  him  and  cut  his  throat. 

If  you  mifs  your  aim,  and  the  hart  turn 
head  upon  you,  then  take  refuge  at  fome  tree ; 
and  when  the  hart  is  at  bay,  couple  up  your 
hounds i and  when  you  fee  the  hart  turn  head 
to  fly,  gallop  in  roundly  to  him,  and  kill  him 
with  your  fword. 

The  firft  ceremony,  when-  the  huntfman 
comes  iri  to  the  death  of  a deer,  is,  to  cry, 
Ware  haunch^  that  the  hounds  may  not  break 
in  to  the  deer ; which  being  done,  the'  next  is 
the  cutting  his  throat,  and  there  blooding  the 
youngeft  hounds,  that  they  may  the  better 
love  a deer,  and  learn  to  leap  at  his  throat: 
then  the  mort  having  been  blown  and  all  the 
company  come  in,  the  beft  perfon,  who  hath 
not  taken  fay  before,  is  to  take  up  the  kffife 
that  the  keeper  or  huntfman  is  to  lay  acrofs 
the  belly  of  the  deer,  fome  holding  by  the 
fore-legs,  and  the  keeper  or  huntfman  draw- 
ing down  the  pizzle,  the  perfon  who  takes 
fay,  is  to  draw  the  edge  of  the  knife  leifurely 
along  the  middle  of  the  belly,  beginning  near 
the  brificet,  and  drawing  a little  upon  it, 
enough  in  the  length  and  depth  to  difeover 
how  fat  the  deer  is  ; th^n  he  that  is  to  break 
lip  the  deer,  firft  flits  the  flein  from  the  cut- 
ting of  the  throat  downwards,  making  the 
arber  that  fo  the  ordure  may  not  break  forth, 
and  then  he  paunches  him,  rewarding  the 
bounds  with  it. 

In  the  next  place,  he  is  to  prefent  the  fame 
perfon,  who  took  fay,  with  a drawn  hanger, 
to  cut  oft'  the  head  of  the  deer.  Which  be- 
ing  done,  and  the  hounds  rewarded,  the  con- 
cluding ceremony  is,  if  it  be  a flag,  then  one 
blows  a triple  mort ; and  if  a buck,  a double 
one,  and  then  all  who  have  horns,  blow  a 
recheat  in  confort,  and  immediately  a general 
whoop,  whoop.  ■ 

It  was  formerly  termed  a wind  or  winding 
horn,j  the  horns  probably,  were  winding,  or 
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compafled,  but  afterwards  ftraight  horns  grew 
into  ufe,  and  then  they  ufed  to  fay,  blow  a- 
horn,  and  found  a horn ; and  now,  French  or 
German  horns  are  in  repute. 

In  many  cafes,  formerly  leafing  was  ob- 
ferved ; that  is,  one  was  held  either  erofs  a 
faddle  or  on  a man’s  backj  and  with  a pair  of 
dog-couples,  receives  ten  pounds  and  a purfe^ 
that  is,  ten  ftripes  (according  to  the  nature  of 
the  crime,  more  or  lefs  fevere)  and  an  eleventh 
! that  ufed  to  be  as  bad  as  the  other  ten,  called 
a put  fe. 

There  are  many  faults;  as  coming  too  late 
into  the  field;  miftaking  any  term  of  art: 
thefe  are  of  the  leffer  fort;  the  greater  are,, 
hallooing  a wfong  deer,  or  leaving  the  field 
before  the  death  of  the  deer, 

HART,  OR  Stag  Evil,  is  a fort  of  rheum 
or  defluxion,  that  falls  upon  the  jaws  and 
other  parts  of  the  forehead  of  a horfc,  which 
hinders  hirn  from  eating. 

Sometimes  this  diftemper  affe<fts  the  parts 
of  the  hinder  quarters. 

HART  ROYAL,  is  an  hart  that  has  beea 
hunted  by  the  King  or  Queen,  and  efcaped 
with.  life. 

Hart  royal  proclaimed;  thusthejr 
call  an  hart,  who  having  been  hunted  by  the 
King  or  Queen,  flies  fo  far  from  the  foreft  or 
chaoe,  that  it  is  unlikely  he  will  ever  return. 
of  his  own  accord  to  the  place  where  he  lodg- 
ed, and  that  thereupon  a proclamatio’^  is  made- 
in  all  towns  and  villages  thereabouts,,  that 
none  fhould  kill  him  or  offend  him,  but  that: 
he  may  fafely  return  if  he  lift.. 

HASTE,  OR  Quicken,  your  Hand,  is- 
an  expreffion  frequently  ufed  by  the  riding 
mafter,  when  a fcholar  works  a horfe  upon... 
volts,  and  the  mafter  has  a mind  he  fhould 
turn  his  hand  quicker  to  the  fide  on  which  the 
horfe  works ; fo  that  if  the  horfe  works  to  the- 
right,  he  turns  quicker  with  his  fhoulders  to 
the  right;  and  the  like  is  obferved,  if  he 
works  to  the  left. 

HAUNCH  OR  Hanch  ; the  hip,,  part  o£ 
the  body  of  a living  creature. 

The  haunches  of  a horfe  are  too  long,  if,, 
when  ftanding  in  the  ftable,  he  limps  with  his 
hind  legs  farther  back  than  he  ought,  and  that 
the  top  or  onfet  of  his  tail  does  not  anfwer  in  a. 
perpendicular  line  to  the  tip  of  his  hooks ; 

as. 
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as  It  always  does  in  horfes  whofe  haunches  are 
of  a juft  length. 

There  are  fome  horfes,  which  though  they 
have  too  long  haunches,  yet  commonly  walk 
well  j fuch  are  good  to  climb  hills  : but  to 
balance  that,  they  are  not  fit  to  go  down  a 
defcent;  for  they  cannot  ply  their  hams,  and 
they  never  gallop  flowly,  but  almoft  at  full 
fpeed. 

HAUNCH,  OR  Hip  of  a Horse,,  is  that 
part  of  the  hind  quarter  that  extends  from  the 
reins  or  back  to  the  hough  or  ham. 

The  art  of  riding  the  great  horfe,  has 
not  a more  neceflary  leflbn  than  that  of  put- 
ting a horfe  upon  his  haunches;  which,  in 
other  terms,  is  coupling  him  well,  or  putting 
him  well  together,  or  compadf. 

A horfe  that  cannot  bend  and  lower  his 
hips,  throws  himfelf  too  much  upon  his 
fhoulders,  and  lies  heavy  upon  the  bridle. 

A horfe  is  faid  to  be  thoroughly  managed 
when  he  bears  well  upon  the  hand,  knows  the 
heels,  and  fits  well  upon  his  hips ; as 

This  horfe  has  his  haunches  in  fubjedtion, 
and  falques  very  well-,  for  in  making  his 
falquades,  he  holds  his  haunches  very  low^, 
and  bends  admirable  well. 

To  make  a horfe  bend  his  hips,  you  muft 
frequently  go  backward,  and  make  ufe  of 
the  aids  of  the  hands,  and  of  the  calves  of 
your  legs  in  giving  him  good  flops-,  and 
if  that  does  not  fucceed,  try  him  upon  a ca- 
lade  or  Hoping  ground,  after  the  Italian  fafhion. 
Hence  they  fay. 

Your  horfe  makes  his  hips  accompany  his 
fhoulders  fo  well,  that  he  is  perfedtly  right 
fet.  See  Put  upon  the  Haunches,  Calade, 
Cavesson,  Falquade,  and  Pi-^L. 

To  drag  the  haunches,  is  to  change 
The  leading  foot  in  galloping.  See  Gallop 
False. 

Head  in  and  Flips  in.  See  Head. 

To  gallop  with  the  haunch  in.  See  Gal- 

LOl'ADE. 

HAUNT.  Habit  or  cuftom. 

Among  hunters,  the  walk  of  a , deer,  or 
the  place  of  his  ordinary  paflage, 

FIAUNTS  OF  Fowls.  It  is  a thing  of 
no  fmall  moment  to  a fowler  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  haunts  of  fowls.  , . 
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In  order  to  this  you  ought  to  underftand, 
that  all  kinds  of  the  larger  fowls,  viz.  thofe 
which  divide  the  foor,  having  their  haunts 
by  the  fides  of  fh allow  rivers,  brooks,  and 
plalhes  of  water  j and  thofe  who  do  not  ap- 
pear in  flocks,  but  you  may  fee  here  one 
Angle,  there  a couple,  and  the  like,  which 
makes  them  difficult  to  be  taken  by  an  engine 
or  device ; but  they  are  the  beft  flight  for 
hawks  that  can  be  imagined. 

Likewife  thefe  fowls  delight  in  low  and 
boggy  places;  and  the  more  fedgy,  mar.lhy, 
and  rotten  fuch  grounds  are,  the  fitter  they 
are  for  the  hunting  of  thefe  fowl. 

They  alfo  delight  in  the  dry  parts  of 
drowned  fens,  which  are  over-grown  with 
tall  long  rulhes,  reeds,  and  fedges. 

Laftly,  they  delight  in  half-drowned 
moors,  or  the  hollow  vales  of  downs,  heaths, 
or  plains,  where  there  is  ftielter  either  of 
hedges,  hills,  tufis  of  ruflies,  or  trees,  where 
they  may  lurk  obfcurely. 

The  leli'er  .fowl,  which  are  web-footed, 
continually  haunt  drowned  fens,  where  they 
may  have  continually  plenty  of  water,  and. 
may  fwim  undifturbed  by  man  or  beaft ; 
their  haunt  is  likewife  in  the  main  ftream  of 
rivers,  where  the  current  is  fwifteft  and  leaft 
fubjed  to  freeze;  and  by  how  much  fuch 
rivers  are  the  broader  and  deeper,  the  greater 
delight  thefe  fowls  take  therein. 

The  wild-goofe  and  barnacle  excepted, 
who  .abide  no  water  above  their  founding ; 
for  when  they  cannot  reach  the  ouze,  they 
inftantly  remove  thence,  feeking  out  more 
lhallow  places. 

Thefe  two  laft  named,  are  unconceiveably 
delighted  with  green  winter  corn,  and  there- 
' fore  you  will  always  find  them  where  fuch 
grain  is  fown,  efpecially  if  the  ends  of  tfie 
lands  have  much  water  about  them. 

Alfo  the  fmaller  fowls  do  very  much  fre- 
quent fmall  brooks,  rivers,  ponds,  drowned 
meadows,  paftures,  moors,  plalhes,  meres, 
loughs  and  lakes,  efpecially  if  well  ftored 
with  iflands  unfrequented,  and  well  furnifhed 
with  (hrubs,  rufties,  reeds,  fsfr.  and  then  they 
wiU  breed  there,  and  frequent  thofe  place* 
both  fummer  and  winter. 

HAW.  A griftlc  which  grows  between 

the 
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Aether eye-lid  and  eye  .of  'Sn  horfe* 
'and'  if'  not  timely  removed,  will  put  it. quite 
out. 

It  proceeds , from  grofs,  toug.b,  .and  pleg-  » 
.^atic  humours.,  which  fall  from  the  head,  ; 
and  their  uniting  together,  and  indurating,  ^ 
at  length  come  to  this  infirrnity. 

‘ The  .figns  by  which  this  may  be  known, 
^re,  the  watering  of  the  eye,  and  .the  invo- 
luntary opening  of  the  nether  lid.  . Though 
every  .farrier  can  cut  it  out;  but  ordinarily 
the  horfe  muft  be  held  faft  by  the  head,,  and 
with  a ftrong  double  thread,  put  a needle  ' 
jn  the  midft  of  the  upper  eye-lid,  and  tie 
it  to  his  head;  then  take  the  needle  again, 
with  a long  thread,  and  put  it  through  the 
griftle  of  the  haw,  and,  with  a lharp  knife 
cut  the  ikin  finely  round,  and  therewith  pluck 
’put  the  haw. 

Then  take  the  blood  out  of  his  eye,  wafh 
it  with  beer  or  ale,  and  put  in  a good  deal 
of  fait,  and  afterwards  wadi  it  again,  ftroak- 
ing  it  down  with  your  hand,  and  let  him 
reft. 

The  bell  method  of  cure  is  to  cut  It  away, 
though,  while  it  is  very  fmall,  it  may  be 
deftroyed  by  the  following  powder  : 

Take  twenty  grains  of  cuttle-bone;  ten 
grains  of  common  glafs,  finely  levigated ; 
fifteen  grains  of  white  vitriol half  a drachm 
of  Florentine  orice-root ; mix;  and.  blow  a 
little  upon  the  haw  three  times.. a day;  and 
half  an  hour  after  each  time  this  powder  is 
blown  in,  walh  it  away  with  a little  brandy 
and  water. 

If  this  excrefcence  is  cut  aw.ay,  do  not 
cut  it  too  near,  for  that  on  the  other  hand 
nray  caufe  a bleared  eye. 

After  the  harder  part  is  all  cut  off,  you 
j^ay  drefs  the  wound  with  honey  of  roles 
mixed  with  one  eighth  part  of  tinOture  of 
myrrh ; and  if  fpongy  flefli  arifes,  fprinkle 
it*with  burnt  alum. 

HAWK,  This  bird  is  diftingulfhed  into 
two  kinds ; the  long-winged  and  fhort-winged 
hawk. 

The  firft-  year  of  a hawk  it  is  called  a 
Soarage;  the  fecond  an  Enterview  ; the  third 
a White-Hawk;  and  the  fourth  a Hawke  of 
t<be  firft  Coat. 


Of  the  firft,  there  are  thefe,  which  were 

' moft  in  ufe  here  amongft  us : 

The  Gerfalcon  and  its  male  the  Jerkin, 

The  Falcon  and  ditto  Tiercel  Gentle. 

The  Lanner  and  ditto  Lanneret. 

Bockerel  and  ditto  Bockeret. 

The  Saker  and  ditto  Sakeret. 

The  Merlin  and  its  male  the  Jack  Mer- 
lin. 

The  Hobby  and  ditto  Jack,  or  Robin. 

The  Stelletto  of  Spain. 

The  Blood  Red  Rook  of  Turky. 

The  Wafkite  from  Virginia. 

Of  the:  fliort-winged.  hawks,  there  are  thefe 
that  follow : 

The  Eagle  and  its  male  the  Iron. 

The  Gofhawk  and  ditto  Tiercel. 

The  Sparrow-Hawk  and  its  male  the 
Mulket. 

The  two  forts  of  French  Pie. 

Of  the  inferior  fort,  are  thefe: 

The  Stanyel,  or  Ring  Tail. 

The  Raven  and  Buzzard. 

The  Forked  Kite  and  Bold  Buzzard. 

The  Hen-driver,  ^c. 

Note,  For  the  terms  ufued  in  hawking, 
ihe  Article  Terms. 

HAYS.  Particular  nets  for  taking  of 
rabbets,  hares,  &c.  common  to  be  bought 
in  ftiops  that  fell  nets ; and  they  may  be  had 
larger,  or  fhorter,  as  you  think  fit;  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  fathom  is  a good  length ; 
and  for  depth  a fathom. 

As  rabbets  often  ftraggle  abroad  about 
mid-day  for  frefti  grafs ; w^hen  you  perceive 
a number  a gone  forth  to  any  remote  brakes 
or  thickets,  pitch  two  or  three  of  thefe  hays 
about  their  burrows ; lie  clofe  there : but 
in  cafe  you  have  not  nets  enough  to  enclofe 
all  their  burrows,  fome  may  be  flopped  with 
ftones,  bufties,  &c. 

Then  fet  out  with  the  coney  dog,  to 
hunt  up'  and  down  at  a good  diftance,  and 
1 i draw 
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draw  on  by  degrees  to  the  man  who  is  with 
you,  and  lies  clofe  by  the  hay,  who  may 
take  them  into  it. 

HAYWARD,  OR  Haward,  a keeper  of 
the  common  herd  of  cattle  of  the  town,  who 
is  to  look  that  they  neither  break  nor  crop 
the  edges  of  enclofed  grounds,  and  is  fworn 
in  the  Lord’s  court  for  the  performance  of  his 
office. 

HEAD  OF  A Horse  ffiould  be  narrow, 
lean  and  dry,  neither  ffiould  it  be  too  long : 
but  the  main  point  is  a good  onfet,  fo  as  he 
may  be  able  to  bring  it  into  its  natural 
fituation:  which  is,  that  all  the  fore  parts, 
from  the  brow  to  the  nofe,  be  perpendi- 
cular to  the  ground,  fo  that  if  a plummet 
were  applied  thereto,  it  muft  juft  raze  or 
lhavc  it. 

Every  horfe  that  has  a large  head,  is  apt 
to  reft  and  loll  on  the  bridle,  and  by  that 
means,  in  a journey,  tire  the  hand  of  the 
rider;  and  belides,  he  can  never  appear  well 
with  a large  head,  unlefs  he  has  alfo  a long  and 
well  turned  neck. 

Head  of  a horfe  imports  the  aftion  of  his 
neck,  and  the  effecl  of  the  bridle  and  the 
wrift:  this  horfe  plants  his  head  well,  and 
obeys  the  hand;  fuch  a horfe  refufes  to 
place  his  head;  he  ffioots  out  his  nofe,  and 
never  refts  right  upon  the  hand,  ^c. 

Head  in,  and  likewise  the  Hips. 
You  muft  palTage  your  horfe’s-head  and 
croupe  in,  i.  e."'  work  him  fideways,  upon 
two  parrallel  lines,  at  ftep  or  trot,  fo  that 
when  the  horfe  makes  a volt,  his  ffioulders 
mark  a pifte,  or  trade,  at  the  fame  time 
that  his  haunches  give  the  tradt  of  another, 
and  the  horfe  plying  or  bending  his  neck, 
turns  his  head  a little  within  the  volt,  and 
fo  looks  upon  the  ground  he  is  to  go  over. 

HEAD-STALL.  See  Cavesson, 

HEADS  [amongft  Hunters] ; all  thofe  in 
deer  that  have  double  burs,  or  the  antlers ; 
royals  and  croches  turned  downwards,  are 
properly  termed  heads. 

Heads  of  fo  many  croches  5 all  heads  of 
deer  which  do  not  bear  above  three  or  four, 
the  croches  being  placed  alofr,  all  of  one 
height,  in  form  of  a clufter  of  nuts,  generally 
go  by  this  name.  See  Harts; 

Hearse  [amongft  Hunters],  a hind  of 
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the  fecond  year  of  her  age.  See  Brocket  and 
Hind. 

HEARTS.  A horfe  of  two  hearts,  i.  e, 
a horfe  that  works  in  the  manage  with  con- 
ftraint  and  irrefolution,  and  cannot  be  brought 
to  confent  to  it. 

Such  horfes  are  much  of  a-piece  with  your 
Tamingues,  or  kickers  againft  the  fpurs. 

HEAVif.  To  reft  heavy  upon  the  hand, 
is  faid  of  a horfe,  who  through  the  foftnefs 
of  his  neck,  weaknefs  of  his  back,  and 
weight  of  his  fore-quarters,  or  through  weari- 
nefs,  throw's  himfelf  upon  the  bridle,  but 
withal,  without  making  any  reuftance,  or 
any  effort  to  force  the  horfeman's  hand.  Thus 
' “they  fay. 

Your  horfe  has  too  great  an  appui  or  reft 
upon  the  bridle:  he  is  heavy  upon  the  hand  ; 
trot  him  upon  his  haunches,  and  fuftain  or 
bear  up  with  the  bridle. 

By  flopping  him,  and  making  him  go  back 
frequently,  you  may  make  him  light  upon 
the  hand,  and  fo  correft  that  fault,  if  it  comes 
only  from  lazinefs  and  ftiffnefs;  but  if  it 
proceeds  from  a defed  in  the  back,  there  is  no 
remedy  for  it. 

Though  a horfe  Is  heavy  upon  the  hand, 
yet  that  is  not  fo  great  a fault  as  if  he  preffed 
and  rcfifted  the  hand.  See  Press. 

HECK.  An  engine  to  take  fiffi  in  the 
river  Oufe.  A falmon  heck  is  a grate  to  catch 
that  fort  of  fiffi. 

HEEL  OF  A Horse  ffiould  be  high  and 
large,  and  one  fide  of  it  ffiould  not  rife  higher 
upon  the  paftern  than  the  other. 

For  diftempers  in  this  part,  and  their  cures, 
Jee  Scabby  Heels  and  Scratches. 

HEEL  of  a Horse,  is  the  lower  hinder- 
part  of  the  foot,  comprehended  between  the 
quarters,  and  oppofite  to  the  toe. 

This  being  the  part  of  a man  that  is  armed 
with  the  fpur,  the  word  heels  is  taken  from 
the  fpur  itfelf : hence  they  fay. 

This  horfe  underftands  the  heel  well;  he 
knows  the  heels ; he  obeys  the  heels  j he 
anfwers  the  heels ; he  is  very  well  upon  the 
heels;  the  meaning  of  all  which  is,  that  the 
horfe  obeys  the  fpurs  ; which,  in  effed,  is 
flying  from  them. 

Make  him  fly  from  the  right  heel,  make 
him  fly  from  the  left. 

To 
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To  ride  a horfe  upon  the  hands  and  heels, 
is  to  make  him  take  the  aids  of  the  hands 
and  the  heels  with  a tender  fenfe. 

To  ride  a horfe  from  one  heel  to  the  other, 
is  to  make  him  go  fide- ways,  fometimes  to 
one  heel,  fometimes  to  another : for  inftance, 
having  gone  ten  paces,  in  flying  from  the 
right  heel,  you  make  him,  without  flopping, 
go  ftill  fide-ways  in  flying  from  the  left 
heel,  and  fo  on  alternately. 

Inner  heel,  and  outer  heel.  See  In  and 
Narrow. 

HEELED,  OR  BLOODY-HEELED  Cock.  A 
fighting  cock,  that  ftrikes  or  wounds  much 
with  his  fpurs.  Cock-maflers  know  fuch  a 
cock,  while  a chicken,  by  the  ftriking  of  his 
two  heels  together  in  his  going. 

HEINUSE  [among  Hunters]  a roe-buck 
of  the  fourth  year. 

HELPS.  To  teach  a horfe  his  leflbn, 
there  are  feven  helps  or  aids  to  be  known  j 
thde  are  the  voice,  rod,  bit,  or  fnaffle,  the 
calves  of  the  legs,  the  flirrups,  the  fpur, 
and  the  ground.  Thcfe  helps  are  occafionally 
turned  into  corredions.  See  Aids. 

HERBER.  A French  word  ufed  by  the 
farriers,  importing  the  following  applica- 
tion ; 

, For  fome  difeaf^s,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the 
head  and  the  anticor,  they  put  into  a horfeV 
counter  a piece  of  hellebore-root,  which 
makes  itfwell  and  fuppurate. 

HERN  OR  Heron.  A large  wild  water- 
fowl,  with  a long  neck  and  bill,  that  flies 
high,  and  feeds  upon  filh. 

HERNS,  the  way  to  catch  them.  See 
Birds. 

A hern  at  fiege,  is  a hern  flanding  at  the 
water-fide,  and  watching  for  prey. 

HERN-SHAW.  1 A place  where  herns 

HERNERY.  J breed. 

HIDE-BOUND.  A diftemper  in  horfes, 
where  the  Ikin  flicks  fo  faft  to  the  back  and 
ribs,  that  you  cannot  pull  it  from  the  flelh 
with  your  hand. 

This  proceeds  from  feveral  caufes;  fome- 
times from  poverty,  and  want  of  good  or- 
dering ; fometimes  by  being  over-heated  with 
hard  riding,  and  carelefsly  letting  him  ftand 
in  the  wet  and  rain ; fometimes  it  proceeds 
from  foul  and  corrupted  blood,  which  dries 


up  the  flelh,  which  wanting  it’s  natural 
courfe,  caufeth  this  Ihrinking  of  the  Ikiu 
together,  that  makes  him  have  a great, 
Ihrivelled,  and  Ihrunk-up  belly  to  his  flanks, 
caufing  his  hair  to  ftart,  and  his  legs  to  fwell. 

Hard  ufuage  and  bad  keeping  are  the  mofi: 
general  caufes,  when  it  is  an  original  tli- 
ftemper;  but  it  is  for  the  moft  part  a fymp- 
tom  attending  fome  other  difeafe ; the  hide- 
bound horfe -is  faid  by  many , to  be  cheft- 
foLindered  or  body  foundered. 

As  to  the  cure,  if  it  is  a fymptom  attend- 
ing another  difeafe,  it’s  remedy  is  the  re- 
moval of  the  difeafe  on  which  it  depends. 
In  general  it  requires  a cooling  laKative 
diet. 

Taplin  recommends,  as  a cure,  to  take 
away  a fmall  quantity  of  blood,  and  in  three 
or  four  hours  after  increafe  its  impetus  by 
a malh  of  malt,  oats  and  bran,  equal  parts; 
continuing  it  every  night  for  a fortnight, 
flirring  in  two  ounces  of  flour  of  brimftone 
every  other  night ; giving  his  other  feeds 
(morning  and  noon)  equal  parts  of  oats  and 
bran,  with  half  a pint  of  old  beans  in  each, 
to  prevent  relaxing  the  body  too  much  by 
the  maflies. 

HIGH  BEARING  COCK.  A term  ufed 
with  rerpedt  to  fighting  cocks  i which  fig- 
nifies  one  that  is  larger  than  the  cock  he 
fights  with ; as  a low  bearing  cock,  is  one 
over-matched  for  height. 

HIND,  [among  Hunters]  a female  flag, 
fo  called  in  the  third  year  of  it’s  age.  In  the 
fecond  year  Ihe  is  called  a hearfe  or  brocks 
lifter;  the  fir  ft  year  a calf 

HIND  CALF.  A male  hart,  of  hind  of 
the  firft  year.  She  fawns  in  Jprll  and  May, 

HIND-HAND.  See  Hand. 

HIP.  See  HAunch. 

HIP-SHOT.  A horfe  is  faid  to  be  fuch 
when  he  has  fprained  his  haunches  or  hips, 
fo  as  to  relaxate  the  ligaments  that  keep  the 
bone  in  it*s  due  place. 

HIP-SHOT,  is  when  the  hip-bone  of  an 
horfe  is  removed  out  of  its  place  j this  hap- 
pens to  a horfe  many  ways;  by  a wrench, 
ftroke,  or  flip,  ftrain.  Aiding,  or  falling. 

The  figns  to  know  it,  are,  the  horfe  will 
halt  and  go  fideling,  and  the  fOre-hip  will 
I i a falj 
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fall  lower  than  the  other ha}’',  in  time,  the 
flefli  will  confume  away ; fo  that  if  it  be  let 
alone  too  long,  it  can  never  be  cured.  See 
Strains. 

HIVES,  their  conftrudlion.  Bees. 

HOBBY.  The  hobby  is  a hawk  of  the 
lure,  and  not  of  the  nft  ; is  a high  flier,  and 
is,  in  every  refpeft,  like  a faker,  but  that  flie 
is  a much  lefs  bird. 

The  hobby  hath  a blue  beak,  but  the  feer 
thereof,  and  legs,  are  yellow ; the  crinets  or 
little  feathers  under  her  eye  are  very  black  ; 
the  top  of  her  head  is  betwixt  black  and  ■ 
yellow,  and  Ihe  hath  two  white  feams  on  her  ; 
neck,  the  plumes  under  the  gorge,  and  , 
about  the  brows  are  reddifh,  without  fpot  or 
drop  i the  bread:  feathers  for  the  moft  part 
brown,  yet  ihterfperfed  with  white  fpots;  ; 
hcrback,  train  and  wings  are  black  aloft,  having 
no  great  fcales  upon  the  legs,  unlefs  it  be  a ; 
few  beginning  behind ; the  three  ftretchers 
and  pounces  are  very  large  with  refpeft  to 
her  fhort  legs;  her  brail  feathers  are  tinctured 
between  red  and  black  j the  pendant  ones, 
"or  rhofe  behind  the  thigh,  of  a nifty,  fmoaky 
hue. 

HOG-STEER  [amongft  Hunters]  a wild 
boar  three  y.ears  old. 

HOLD.  As  a mare  holds.  6’^^  Retain. 

HOOF  OF  A Horse,  is  all  the  horn  that 
appears  when  his  foot  is  fet  to  the  ground  •, 
‘the  hoof  flioiild  be  of  a figure  very  near 
round,,  and  not  longifh,  efpecially  towards 
the  heel,  for  long  feet  are  worth  nothing. 

' The  horn  of  the  hoof  Ihould  be  folid, 
tough,  ■ high,  fmooth,  without  any  circles, 
fomewhat  fhining,  and  of  a dark  colour,  for 
the  white  is  commonly  brittle,  and  may  be  ' 
known  by  many  pieces  being  broke  from 
the  horn  round  the  foot:  to  be  excellent, 
the  horn  Ihould  be  the  colour  of  a deer’s 
hoof,  and  the  whole  foot  round  but'  a little 
larger  below  than  above. 

The  hoofs  of  a horfe  are  either  perfedt  or 
imperfedl;  the  former,  as  above  defcribed, 
is  fo  difpofed,  that  the  horfe  may  tread 
more  on  the  toe  than  the  heel,  being  alfo 
upright,  and  fomewhat  hollow  on  the  in- 
fide. 

As  for  the  imperfedt  hoof,  it  is  that 
whicii  wants  any  of  the  afore-mentioned 
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qualities,  particularly  if  it  be  not  round,  but 
broad,  and  fpreading  out  of  the  fides  and 
quarters;  that  horfe  for  the  moft  part  has 
narrow  heels,  and  in  procefs  of  time,  will 
be  flat-hoofed^  neither  will  he  carry  a Ihoe 
long,  or  travel  far,  but  foon  furbate ; and 
by  treading  more  upon  the  heels  than  on 
the  toes,  he  will  go  low  on  the  pafterns,  Ib 
that  his  feet,  through  wearinefs  becomes  fub^ 
jedt  to  falfe  quarters,  gravelling,  fsfc. 

2.  Others  are  rugged,  or  brittle-hoofed; 

when  the  hoof  is  not  fmooth,  and  full  6f 
circles  like  rams  horns,  it  is  not  only  un- 
feemly  to  the  eye,  but  even  a fign  that  the 
foot  is  in  no  good  temper,  but  too  hot  and 
dry.  ' ■ 

3.  Some  hoofs  are  long,  which  caufe  the 
horfe  to  tread  all  upon  the  heels,  to  go-  low 
in  the  pafterns,  ?nd  by  that  means  to  breed 
wind-galls. 

4.  There  are  fome  crooked  hoofs,  broad  on 
the  oiitfides,  and  narrow  on  the  infide,  where^ 
by  the  horfe  is  fplay-footed  *,  thus  will  oblige 
him  to  tread  more  inward  than  outward, 
and  go  fo  clofe  with  his  joints  together; 
that  he  cannot  well  travel  without  interfering. 
Or  perhaps  ftriking  one  leg  fo  hard*  againd 
the  other  as  to  become  lame;  but  if  it  be 
broad  within,  and  narrow  without,  that  is 
not  hurtful,  yet  will  occafion  the  horfe’S 
gravelling  more  on  the  outfide  than  the  in- 
fide. 

, 5.  Others  have  flat  hoofs,  and  not  hollow 
within,  which  give  rife  to  the  inconvenien- 
cies  above  fpecified  in  the  firft:  fort  of  ini'* 
perfedt  hoofs ; but  if  it  be  too  hollow,  it 
will  dry  the  fafter,  and  make  him  hoof-bound, 
fince  the  too  hollow  hoof  is  a ftraight,  nar- 
row one^  and  grows  upright;  for  though 
the  horfe  treads  upright,-  and  not  on  his 
heels,,  yet  fuch  ‘kind  of  hoofs  will  dry  too 
faft,  if  not  continually  ftoppedi 

6.  When  the  frufti  is  broad,  the  heels 

wilt  be  weak,  and  fo  foft  that  you  may 
almoft  bend  them  together,  then  he  will 
never  tread  boldly  on  the  ftones  or  hard 
ground.  ^ 

7.  Some  have  narrow  heels;  they  are 
tendereft ; that  at  laft  the  horfe  will  grow  to 
be  hoof-bound.  See  Shoeing. 
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' HOOF  BONY,  is  a round  bony  fwelling,  '■ 
growing  upon  the  very  top  of  an  horfe’s  hoof, 
and  always  is  caufed  by  fome  blow  or  bruife, 
or  by  bruifing  himfelf  in  his  ftall,  by  en- 
deavouring to  flrike  at  a horfe  that  {lands 
next  him,  and  fo  ftrikes  againfl:  the  bar  that 
parts  them. 

The  cure  is,  fir{l  to  digeft  the  fwelling, 
either  with  rotten  litter,  or  hay  boiled  in  old  ' 
urine,  or  elfe  with  a plaifter  of  wine-lees  and  ^ 
wheaten  flour  boiled  together  to  ripen  it,  ' 
and  bring  it  to  a fuppuration,  or  difTolve  the 
tumor. 

But  if  it  comes  to  a head,  lance  it  in  the 
•loweft  part  of  the  foftnefs,  with  a thin  hot  ; 
iron: to  let  out  the  matter. 

Tent  it  with  turpentine,  deer’s  fuet  and  ^ 
wax,  of  each'  equal  quantities  .melted  toge-  •• 
ther,  laying  a plaifler  of  the  fame  falve  over  , 
k,  to  keep  in  the  tent  till  it  be  thoroughly  ' 
well. 

HOOF-BOUND  in  a Horse,  is  a {brink-  ! 
ing  of  the  hoof  at  the. -top,  and  at  the  heel,  | 
which  makes  the  {kin  ftart  aboye  the  hoof, 
and  fo  grow  over  it.  . 

It  may  happen  to  a horfe  divers  ways ; ei-  j 
♦ther  by  keeping  him  too  dry  in  the  {lable,  by  ^ 
flraight  {hoeing  : or  elfe  by  Ibme  unnatural 
heat  after  foundering. 

The  {igns  of  it  are,  he  will  halt  much  ; his  i 
hoofs  will  be  hot,  and  if  you  knock  them  with 
a hammer,  they  will  found  hollow  like  an  r 
empty  bottle. 

As  for  th6  cure,  that  being  the  proper  bu- 
flnefs  of  the  farrier,.  I {hall  omit  to  prefcribe 
for  it  here. 

HOOF-BRITTLE.  An  infirmity  in  horfes, 
proceeding  either  naturally  or  accidentally  j 
naturally  from  the  fire  or  dam  ; accidentally  ■ 
from  a furfeit,  that  falls  down  into  their  feet  j 
or  elfe  from  the  horfe’s  having  been  formerly 
foundered. 

For  th^  cure,  take  unwrought  wax,  tur- 
pentine, {beep’s  fuet,  and  hog’s  greale,  of 
each  four  ounces  j lallad  oil,  a quarter  of  a 
pint,,  and  of  dog’s  greafe,  half  a pound  j.  boil 
them  all  together,  and  keep  them  in.  a galJy- 
pot  for  ufe. 

With  this  anoint  the  hoof  well  for  two  or 
three  days,  erpecially  at  the  letting  on  of  the' 


hair,  and  flop  them  with  cow-dung  and  hog’s 
greafe  melted  together. 

HOOF-CAST,  OR,  Casting  of  the 
Hoof,  is,  when  the  cofHn  falls  clean  away 
from  a horfe’s  foot. 

HOOF-SWELLED.  An  infirmity  that 
fometimes  happens  to  young  horfes  by  being 
over-ridden,  or  tqo  hard  wrought,  which 
caufes  them  to  fwell  in  that  part,  by  reafon 
of  the  blood  falling  down  and  fettling  there, 
which,  if  not  fpeediiy  removed,  will  beget  a 
wet  fpavin. 

It  proceeds  from  fome  founder,  prick,  or 
flap,  breaking  on  the  top  round  about  the 
coronet,  which  in  time  caufes  it  to  fall  off. 

For  the  cure : take  the  ftrongeft  aqua-- 
fortis  you  can  get,  and-  firft  file  or  draw  away 
the  old  hoof  fomewhat  near,-  with  a file,  or 
drawing-iron  ; then  touch  the  hoof,  fo  pre- 
pared, three  or  four  dreflings  or  more,  with 
the  aqua-fortis,  and  anoint  the  foot  with  an 
ointment,  made  of  one  pound  of  hog’s  greafe, 
patch-greafe,  three  quarters  of  a pound  j 
turpentine,  five  ounces ; new  wax,  three, 
ounces;  and  fallad  oil,  three  ounces;  all 
melted  together  over  the  fire:  the  coffin  of 
the  foot  up  to  the  top,  being  anointed  with 
this,  a new  hoof  will  grow  on  it. 

HOOF  LOOSENED,  is  an  infirmity  in 
a horfe;,  it  is  a dilTolution  or  dividing  of  the 
horn  or  .coffin  of  bis  hoof  from,  the  flefli,  at 
the  fetting,on  of  the  coronet. 

Now  if  the  paring  be  round  about  the  co- 
ronet, it  proceeds  from  his  being  foundered  ; 
if  in  part,  then  by  a prick  of  fome  channel-- 
nail,  quitter-bone,  retreat,  gravelling,  cloying, 
or>the  like.. 

When  the  hoof  is  loofened  - by  foundering, 
it  will  break  firft  in  the  fore-part  of  the  co- 
ronet, right  againft  the  toes,  becaufe  the  hu- 
mours alfo  are  difpofed  *to  defcend  towards 
the  toe.. 

But  if  it  proceeds  from  pricking,  gravel- 
ling, and  the  like,  then  the  hoof  will  loofem 
round  about  equally  at  firft ; but  if  it  be 
caufed  by  a quittar-bone,  or  hurt  upon  the 
coronet,  it  will  break  right  above  the  grieved 
part,  and  is  very  rarely  known  to  go  any 
farther  : as  for  the  cure  of  the  former,  they 
are  properly  the  bufinefs  of  a farrier. 

HORN, 
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FM)RN.  S^e  Hoof. 

HORN.  To  give  a ftroke  with  the  horn, 
is  to  bleed  a horfe  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
with  the  horn  of  a flag  or  roe  buck,  the  tip 
end  of  which  is  fo  fharp  and  pointed,  as 
to  perforin  the  office  of  a lancer. 

We  (Irike  with  the  horn  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  notch  or  ridge  of  the  upper  jaw. 

HORNS  OF  A Deer  Casting,  is  a fin- 
gular  phoenomenon,  the  true  reafon  of  v^ich 
feeras  to  be  a ftoppage  of  the  circulation  ; fo 
that  being  deprived  of  the  nourifliing  juice, 
they  fall  off  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  do  in  autumn.  About  ten 
days  after  the  horns  are  caff,  the  new  ones 
begin  to  appear : thefe  at  firft  are  foft  and 
hairy,  but  they  afterwards  grow  hard,  and  the 
creature  rubs  off  the  hair. 

HORN-GELT.  A tax  within  the  bounds 
of  a foreft,  for  all  manner  of  horned  beads. 

HORSE.  A four-footed  animal  of  great 
life  to  mankind,  efpecially  in  the  country  j 
this  creature  being  by  nature  valiant,  ftrong, 
and  nimble  j above  all  other  beads,  mod:  able 
and  apt  to  enduie  the  extremed;  labours,  the 
even  quality  of  his  compofition  being  fuch, 
that  neither  extreme  heat  dries  up  his  ftrength, 
nor  the  violence  of  the  cold  freezes  the  warm 
temper  of  his  moving  fpirits : he  is  mod: 
gentle  and  loving  to  man,  apt  to  be  taught, 
and  not  forgetful  when  an  impreffion  is  fixed 
in  his  brain,  being  watchful  above  all  other 
beads,  and  will  endure  his  labour  with  an 
empty  domach.  He  is  naturally  given  to 
cleanlinefs,  and  has  an  excellent  feent,  even 
not  fo  much  as  to  offend  any  man  with  all 
his  ill  favours.  For  the  different  fymptoms  of 
ficknefs,  fee  Sickness  of  Horses. 

Now  for  his  Ihape  in  general ; the  nfual 
charadter  is,  that  he  mud  have  the  eyes  and 
joints  of  an  ox,  the  drength  and  foot  of  a 
mule,  the  hoofs  and  thighs  of  an  afs,  the 
throat  and  neck  of  a wolf,  the  ear  and  tail  of 
a fox,  the  bread  and  hair  of  a woman,  the 
boldnefs  of  a lion,  the  ffiape  and  quick- 
fightednefs  of  a ferpent,  the  face  of  a cat, 
the  lightnefs  and  nimblenefs  of  a hare,  a high 
pace,  a deliberate  trot,  a pleafant  gallop,  a 
fwift  running,  a rebounding  leap,  and  to  be 
prefent  and  quick  in 'hand. 

As  to  his  colours,  the  reader  is  referred  to 


the  article  of  Colours  of  a Horse  ; only  it 
is  fit  to  mention  here,  that  the  bed  colours 
are  the  brown-bay,  dapple-grey,  roan,  bright 
bay,  black  with  a white  near  foot  behind, 
white  fore-foot  before,  white  dar,  chefnut  or 
forrel  with  any  of  thefe  marks,  or  dun  wdth  a 
black  lid. 

But  to  return  to  the  more  particular  parts 
of  a horfe,  and  fo  fet  them  in  view  in  the  bed 
manner  *,  it  is  required  that  the  hoof  be  black, 
fmooth,  large,  dry,  round,  and  hollow ; the 
paderns  draighc  and  upright,  fetlocks  fliort, 
the  legs  draight  and  dat,  called  alfo  ladi.- 
legged  ; the  knees  bony,  lean  and  round ; the 
neck  long,  high-reared,  and  great  towards 
the  bread ; the  bread  large  and  round  ; the 
ears  long,  lharp,  fmall,  and  upright ; the 
forehead  lean  and  large  •,  the  eyes  great,  full 
and  black ; the  brows  well  filled,  and  flioot- 
ing  outwards  ; the  jaws  Qender  and  lean,  wide 
and  open  i the  mouth  great  *,  the  head  large 
and  lean,  like  to  a fiieep  ; the  mane  thin  and 
large ; the  withers  ffiarp  and  pointed ; the 
back  ffiorr,  even,  plain,  and  double  chined ; 
the  fides  and  ribs  deep,  large,  and  bearing 
out,  like  the  cover  of  a trunk,  and  clofe  Ihut 
at  the  huckle-bone  ; the  belly  long  and  great, 
but  hid  under  the  ribs ; the  flanks  full,  but 
yet  gaunt ; the  rump  round,  plain,  and  broad, 
with  a large  fpacc  between  the  buttocks;  the 
thighs  long  and  large,  with  well-fafliioned 
bones,  and  thofe  fleffiy ; the  hams  dry  and 
ftraight ; the  truncheon  fmall,  long,  well  fet 
on,  and  well  couched ; the  train  long,  not 
too  thick,  and  falling  to  the  ground ; the 
yard  and  ftones  fmall ; and  he  fliould  be  well 
rifen  before.  For  his  quality,  fe  Vigour. 
For  the  different  parts  of  a horfe,  Jee  the 
Article  Parts. 

The  horfe  Ihould  have  a broad  forehead, 
a great  eye,  a lean  head  ; thin,  flender,  lean, 
wide  jaws;  along,  high,  rearing  neck  ; rear- 
ing withers  ; a broad,  deep  chdt  and  body, 
upright  pafterns,  and  narrow  hoofs. 

There  are  many  things  relating  to  a horfe. 
and  very  neceffary  to  be  known,  which  will 
be  found  under  their  proper  articles ; only 
there  are  a few  which  are  not  fo  conveniently 
reducible  under  fuch  heads,  which  muff  have 
room  here. 

To  begin  with  turning  a horfe  to  grafs : 

you 
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yoo  ought,  eight  or  nine  days  before  you  do 
ir,  to  take  blood  from  him  ; next  day  after, 
give  him  the  drink  called  diapente  ; and  in 
a day  or  two  after  his  drink,  abate  of  his 
deaths  by  degrees,  before  you  turn  him  out, 
left  by  taking  them  off  on  a fudden  he  ftiould 
take  ceftd  ; and  curry  him  not  at  all  after  his 
cloaths  are  taken  off,  but  let  him  ftand  in 
his  duft,  for  that  will  keep  him  warm ; nei- 
ther is  it  proper  to  put  him  out  till  the  mid- 
dle of  May  at  fooneft  ; for  till  that  time  grafs 
will  not  have  bite  enough,  and  let  the  day  be 
warm,  fun-ftiine,  and  about  ten  o’clock,  for 
horfes  pampered  in  ftables,  and  kept  dofe, 
will  be  very  fubjed  to  take  cold. 

To  take  him  up  from  grafs,  he  miift  be 
very  dry,  elfe  he  will  be  fubjed  to  be  fcabby  ; 
and  that  not  later  than  Barthohmeiv-tide,  when 
the  fealbn  begins  to  let  cold  dews  fall,  that 
caufe  much  harm  to  your  horfe ; and  then 
alfo  the  heart  of  the  grafs  begins  to  fail,  in- 
fomuch,  that  the  graft  which  he  then  feeds 
upon,  breeds  no  good  nourilhment,  but  grofs, 
phlegmatic,  and  cold  humours,  which  putrify 
and  corrupt  the  blood  ; alfo  take  him  up  very 
quickly,  for  fear  of  melting  his  greafe,  his 
fet  gotten  at  grafs  being  very  tender  ; and  a 
day  or  two  after  he  is  in  the  ftable,  let  him  be 
Ihod,  let  blood,  and  drenched,  which  will 
prevent  the  ftaggers,  yellows,  and  the  like 
diftempers,  occafioned  by  the  gall  and  fpleen, 
which  the  heart  and  ftrengih  of  the  grafs, 
through  the  ranknefs  of  the  blood,  engender 
ia  the  body^ 

But  the  curious,  after  they  have  taken  the 
horfe  into  the  ftable,  before  they  either  bleed 
or  drench  him,  in  a hot,  fun-ftiining  day, 
take  him  out  into  a convenient  place,  and 
there  trim  him  j where  taking  ordinary  wafti- 
ing  foap,  anoint  his  head  and  every  part  of 
him  with  it  all  over,  taking  care  that  none 
gets  into  his  eyes  and  earsj  then  they  walh 
him  very  well  all  over  with  warm  water,  wip- 
ing him  with  a warm  linen  cloth,  and  after- 
wards rubbing  him  dry  with  woollen  cloths  ; 
then  foap  him  all  over  again,  efpecially  his 
mane  and  tail,  and  walh  him  very  clean  with 
back  lye,  with  a wifp  or  woollen  doth,  and 
when  they  have  fufficiently  cleanfed  him,  dry 
him  as  before,  and,  leading  him  into  the  fta- 
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bles,  let  him  be  cleanfed  with  a clean,  thin, 
foft  cloth. 

So  much  for  turning  in  and  our  of  graft. 
There  are  two  or  three  things  more  to  be  ad- 
ded, that  are  of  fome  importance  in  reference 
to  this  noble  creature  5.  and  the  firft  is,  to 
make  a horfe  follow  his  mafter,  and  to  find 
him  out  and  challenge  him  amongft  ever  fo 
many  people. 

Take  a pound  of  oatmeal,  to  which  put 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  honey,  and  half  a 
pound  of  liquorice,  make  a little  cake  thereof, 
and  put  into  your  bofom  next  to  your  naked 
Ikin,  then  run  and  labour  yourfelf  till  you 
fweat,  when  fo,.  rub  all  your  fweat  upon  your 
cake ; then  keep  the  horfe  falling  a day  and  a 
night,  and  give  it  him  to  eat,  which  done, 
turn  him  loofe,  and  he  fliall  not  only  follow 
you,  but  alfo  hunt  and  feek  you  out  when  he 
has  loft  you  ; and  when  he  comes  to  you,  fpit 
in  his  mouth,  anoint  his  tongue  with  your 
fpittle,  and  thus  doing,  he  will  never  for- 
fake  you. 

Another  thing  is,  to  Ihew  how  to  make  a 
horfe  look  young : take  a crooked  iron,  no 
bigger  than  a wheat  corn,  and  having  made 
it  red  hot,  burn  a little  black  hole  in  the 
tops  of  the  two  outermoft  teeth  of  each  fide  the 
nether  chap  before,  next  to  the  tulhes  when  the 
mark  is  worn  out,  then  pick  it  with  an  awl 
blade,  making  the  Ihell  fine  and  thin  ; then 
with  a lharp  feraping  iron,  make  all  his  teeth 
white  and  clean  ; this  done,  take  a fine  lancet, 
and  about  the  hollows  of  the  horfes  eyes 
which  are  ftirunk  down,  make  a little  hole 
only  through  the  Ikin,  and  put  in  the  quill  of 
a raven  or  crow,  and  blow  the  fkin  full  of 
wind  ; then  take  the  quill  out,,  lay  your  finger 
on  the  hole  a little  while,  and  the  wind  will 
ftay  in,  and  he  will  look  as  youthful  as  if  h& 
was  but  fix  years  old. 

This  way  of  making  a horfe  look  young, 
is,  by  horfe-courfers,  called  biflioping,  and 
is  neceffary  to  be  known  by  countrymen  and 
others,  not  to  cheat  others  with,  but  to  pre- 
vent their  being  cheated  themfelves ; and 
therefore  they  fhould  have  great  regard  to 
the  Rules  for  buying  Horses,  which  is 
an  Article  by  itfelf,  and  to  which  all  perfons 
are  referred. 
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There  may  be  other  lawful  occafions,  be- 
fides  fervice  of  war,  to  prevent  a horfe  from 
neighing  *,  for  which  end,  take  a lift  of 
woollen  cloth,  and  tying  it  faft  in  many 
folds  about  the  midft  of  his  voice,  or  wind- 
pipe, and  it  will  do,  for  it  has  been  often 
tried  and  approved.  See  Mares,  Horse- 
Feeder,  Travelling-Horse,  Draught- 
Horse,  Stallions,  Horse’s  Age,  Colours 
OF  A Horse,  Colt-Taming,  Stud,  &c. 
You  will  likewife  meet  with  the  feveral  dif- 
eafes  incident  to  horfes,  under,  their  Arti- 
cles, together  with  the  feveral  methods  and 
prefcriptions  for  the  cures,  too  long  to  be 
here  named.  For  his  vices  v and  how  they 
may  be  remedied,  fee  Vices. 

HORSE-FEEDER.  There  are  many  ob- 
fervations  to  be  made  by  one  engaged  in 
this  office,  in  order  to  perform  it  well,  ef- 
pecially  when  he  has  the  care  of  running- 
horfes,  but  we  fhall  only  mention  a few. 

I.  As  to  meat  or  drink,  if  there  be  any 
fuch,  or  other  nouriffiment  that  he  knows 
good  for  a horfe,  which  the  beaft  refufes, 
you  muft  not  thruft  it  violently  upon  him, 
but,  by  gentle  enticements,  win  him  thereto, 
tempting^  him  when  he  is  moft  hungry  or 
moft  dry,  if  he  get  but  a bit  at  a time,  he 
will  foon  increale  to  a greater  quantity. 

Ever  let  him  have  lefs  than  he  defires ; 
and  that  he  may  be  brought  the  fooner  to  it, 
mix  the  meat  he  loves  beft  with  that  he 
loves  worft,  till  both  be  equally  familiar,  fo 
fhall  he  be  a ftranger  to  nothing  that  is  good 
and  wholefome. 

2.  If  he  finds,  a horfe  fubjedt  to  ftiffnefs 
and  lamenefs,  to  the  furbate,  or  to  tender- 
nefs  of  feer,  then  he  fhould  give  him  his 
heat  upon  fmooth,  carpet  earth,  or  forbear 
ftrong  grounds,  hard  high-ways,  crofs-ruts 
and  furrows,  till  extremity  compel  him. 

3.  For,=the  condition  of  a horfe’s  body, 
he  muft  account  the  ftrongeft  ftate  which  is 
the  higheft  and  fuMeft  of  flefli,  fo.  it  be  good, 
hard,  without  inward  foulnefs,  to  be  the 

^ beft  and  moft  proper  for  the  performing  of 
matches : and  herein  you  muft  confider, 
firft,  the  fiiape  of  the  horfe’s  body,  there  be- 
ing fome  that  are  round,  plump,  and  clofe 
knit  together,  which  will  appear  fat  and 
well  ftiaped,  when  they  are  lean  and  in  po- 
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verty;  while  others  that  are  raw-boned^ 
flender,.and  loofe  knit,  will  appear  lean  and 
deformed,  when  they  are  far,  foul,  and  full 
of  grofs  humours* 

So  likewife  for  their  inclinations ; - for 
fome  horfes  at  the  firft,  feed  outwardly,  and 
carry  a thick  rib,  when  they  are  inwardly  as 
lean  as  may  be  ; whereas  others  appear  lean 
to  the  eye,  when  they  are  only'greafe.  ' 

In  which  cafe  the  feeder  has  two  helps  to 
improve  his  knowledge,  the  outward^.and  the 
inward  one.  1 . ; . 

4.  The  firft  is,  the  outward  handling  and 
feeling  the  horfe’s  body  all  over  bis  ribs,  but 
particularly  upon  his  Thort  and  hindermofl: 
ribs,  and  if  his  flefti  generally  handle  fofc 
and  loofe,  and  the  fingers  fink  therein  as  in 
down,  he  is  foul  without  all  queftion ; but  if 
it  be  hard  and  firm,  and  only  fofc  upon 
the  hindermoft  rib,  he  has  greafe  and  foul 
matter  within  him,  which  muft  be  voided, 
whatever  comes  of  it.  And  for  the  inward' 
help,  that  is  only  ffiarp  exercife,  and  ftrong 
fcouring,  the  firli  to  diflblve,  and  the  latter 
to  bring  it  away. 

5 It  is  the  feeders  bufinels  to  obferve  the, 
horfe’s  ftones,  for  if  they  hang- downwards^: 
or  low  from  his  body,  he  is  out  of  luft  and 
heart,  and  is  either  fick  of  greafe  or  other 
foul  humours;  but  in  cafe  they  lie  dole, 
trulTed  up,  and  hid  in  a fmall  room,  then' 
he  is  healthful,  and  in  good  plight. 

6.  As  to  his  limbs,  the  feeder  or  groom, 
muft  ever  before  he  runs  any  match  or  heat,, 
bathe  his  legs,  from  the  knees  and  gambrels 
downwards,  either  with  clarified  dogs’-greafe,: 
trotter-oil,  or  the  beft  hog’s-greafc,  ancl; 
work  it  in  well  with  his  hands,  not  with: 
fire,  for  what  he  gets  not  in  the  firft  night, 
will  be  got  in  the  next  morning,  and  what 
is  not  got  in  then,  will  be  got  in  when  he 
comes  to  uncloafh  at  the  end  of- the  courfe; 
fo  that  the  ointment  need  be  ufed  but  once, 
but  the  rubbing  as  often,  as  there  is  oppor- 
tunity. 

7.  The  feeder  may  in  any  of  the  latter, 
fortnights  of  a running  horfe’s  feeding,  if 
he  finds  him  clear,  and  his  greafe  confumed,, 
about  fix  in  the  evening,  give  him  water  iir 
a reafonable  quantity,  made  luke  , warm>, 
keeping  him  farting  an  hour  after:  alfo,  if 
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through  the  iinfeafonablenefs  of  weather  you 
cannot  water  him  abroad,  then  at  your  water- 
ing hours  you  are  to  do  it  in  the  houfe,  with 
warm  water,  and  an  handful  of  wheat  meal, 
bran,  or  oatmeal,  finely  powdered,  (which  lafl: 
is  the  beft)  put  into  the  water,  which  is  very 
wholefome. 

8.  He  mufi  have  fpecial  regard  to  all  airing, 
breathings,  and  other  exerciles  whatever  ; to 
the  fweating  pf  the  horfe,  and  the  occafion, 
as  walking  a foot-pace,  ftanding  fiill  in  the 
liable,  and  the  like  j this  fhews  that  the  horfe 
is  faint,  foul  fed,  and- wants  exercife ; but 
if  upon  good  occafions,  as  ftrong  heats, 
great  labour,  and  the  like,  he  fweats,  and  it 
is  a white  froth  like  foap-fuds,  he  is  inwardly 
foul,  and  alfo  wants  exercile;  again,  if  the 
fweat  be  black,  and  as  it  were  only  water 
thrown  upon  him,  without  any  frothinefs,  then 
he  is  cleanfcd,  and  in  good  lull,  ?ind  good 
cafe,  and  may  be  rid  without  any  danger. 

9.  And  laftly,  he  ftiould  cbferve  his  hair  in 
general,  but  efpecially  on  his  neck,  and  thofe 
parts  that  are  uncovered,  for  if  they  lie  fleek, 
fmooth,  and  clofe,  holding  the  beauty  of  their 
natural  colour,  the  horfe  is  in  good  cafe  ; but 
if  rough  and  liaring,  or  difcoloured,  he  mull 
be  inwardly  cold  at  heart,  and  wants  both 
deaths  and  warm  keeping. 

HORSE-HAIR  NOOSES,  are  devices  to 
take  birds  by  the  neck  or  leg,  fometimes  by 
both  ; the  rnoft  proper  places  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  being  amongil  bullies  and  fmaii  cop- 
pices, and  the  manner  thus  : 

Make  little  hedge-rows,  about  half  a 
foot-high,  by  flicking  fmall  furze-bufhes, 
brambles,  or  ihorns,  fe’r.  in  dired  or  crooked 
lines,  of  fuch  a length  and  number  as  you 
think  fit,  according  to  the  game  you  fup- 
pofe  the  place  may  afibrd  i and  then  at 
feveral  diflances,  leav^e  little  open  fpaces  big 
enough  for  the  birds  to  pafs  through.  The 
letters  A,  B,  C,  fliew  the  pafiTages  or  void 
fpaces  in  every  one  of  which  you  mull  fix 
a fliorc  flick,  of  the  bignefs  of  one’s  finger, 
and  tie  thereto  a noofe  of  horfe-hair,  finely 
•twifled,  with  a flip-knot,  that  the  fowl  en- 
deavouring to  pafs  through  may  draw  it 
upon  his  neck,  and  fo  be  firangled.  Sir 
Plate  VII, 


But  for  woodcocks,  the  fprings  are  to  be 
laid  flat  on  the  ground,  to  catch  them  by 
the  legs  : and  good  flore  of  partridges  may 
alfo  be  taken  by  thefe  devices,  fet  acrofs  a 
ploughed  furrow,  in  the  bottom,  in  cafe 
there  be  any  in  the  field.  See  Plate  XVI. 

HORSES  KIDNIES  Disordered.  Many 
i are  the  difeafes  to  which  the  kidnies  are 
fubjed,  fuch  as  inflammation,  obftrudion, 
ulceration,  relaxation,  Ofn.  whence  fuppret 
fion  of  urine,  diabetes,  bloody  urine, 
but  the  gravel  and  the  flone  very  rarely,  if 
ever,  affedl  horfes,  notwithftanding  fome  di- 
redions  are  given  for  thefe  complaints  in  cafe 
of  an  inflance  thereof  occurring,  Thefe  dif- 
eafes  do  often  diforder  the  kidnies,  if  they 
continue  long  are  ufually  dangerous,  particu- 
larly if  the  horfe  grows  feeble,  if  blotches 
which  turn  into  fcabs  appear,  or  if  his  appe- 
tite continue  to  fail. 

An  unufual  weaknefs  in  the  loins ; foul  or 
bloody  urine  difeharged  with  difficulty  ; lofs 
of  appetite-;  faintnefs,  if  put  to  any  exercife; 
when  he  is  put  to  flep  backward,  if  it  oc- 
cafions  a confiderable  degree  of  pain,  eafy  to 
be  obfetved  by  a by-llander  ; any  or  all  thefe 
indicate  fome  degree  of  fault  in  the  kidnies. 
The  lafl:  fymptom  happens  w'hen  a horfe’s 
back  or  loins  have  been  ftrained,  but  it 
is  then  unattended  with  either  the  lofs  of 
appetite  or  fleffi;  or  the  difordered  appear- 
ances in  the  urine,  except  now  and  then, 
that  it  is  rather  more  high-coloured  than  is 
natural  to  a healthy  date. 

If  the  di.ficulty  of  flaling  be  attended 
with  much  fever,  an  inflammation  in  the  kid- 
nics.may  be  fufpeclcd.  If  the  urine  is  not 
freely  difeharged,  but  is  foul,  dark  coloured, 
or  feetid,  and  has  a red  or  purple  coloured 
fcdimenc  on  Handing  a little  while,  there 
is  an  ulcer  in  the  kidney,  which  wdl  gra- 
dually deftroy  the  horfe;  in  the  milder  kind 
of  ulcers,  the  fediment  hath  the  appearance 
of  good  pus  or  matter,  from  the  furface  of 
a wound,  only  mixed  with  blood,  which  dif- 
tinguiflies  it  from  the  matter  which  is  dif- 
eharged from  an  ulcer  in  the  bladder,  which 
is  without  or  with  very  little  blood,  and  'that, 
darker  coloured  than  that  which  ariles  from 
the  kidnies. 
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In  all  diforders  of  the  kidnie',  violent 
exercifc  and  heavy  burthens , Iliould  care- 
fully be  guarded  againft.  Young  horf  s 
have  fref|uently  a weaknefs  in  their  kid- 
nics ; in  which  cafe  if  care  is  then  had  to 
exercife,  not  to  load  them  too  freely,  and  to 
feed  them  regularly  and  tolerably  well,  un- 
til they  are  lix  or  feven  years  of  age,  they 
will  then  out  grow  this  infirmity;  but  negleft 
hereof  will  be  their  deftrudlion. 

To  relieve  thefe  complaints,  if  there  is 
any  degree  of  fever,  bleed  according  to  the 
ihrength  and  condition  of  the  horfe,  and 
give  the  cooling  medicines  directed  for 
fevers;  the  heat  being  moderated,  and  his 
belly  tolerably  lax,  give  the  following : 
If  there  is  no  fever,  nor  tendency  to  in- 
flammation, the  bleeding  may  be  omitted ; 
in  its  (lead  put  a rowel  under  the  belly, 
then  proceed  as  follows: 

Diuretic  Balls  for  difeafed  Kidnies. 

Take  balfam-capivi,  Venice-foap,  and  ni- 
tre, of  each  one  ounce,  beat  them  well  to- 
gether, and  form  them  into  a ball,  which 
lepeat  every  four,  fix,  or  eight  hours,  until 
the  urine  is  freely  difcharged  and  recovers 
a more  healthy  appearance;  let  his  drink 
be  water,  in  which  parfley  or  marfhmallow 
roots  have  been  boiled,  with  four  ounces  of 
nitre  in  each  gallon. 

HORSE-LOCK  and  Key,  an  inflrument 
to  fecurea  horfe’s  fetter,  or  chain-lock. 

It  is  a fquare  iron  plate,  bent  at  one  end, 
having  a fquare  hole  and  nicks  in  one  part 
of  it,  to  anfwer  the  fprings  and  wards  with- 
in the  bolt;  the  other  end  is  bent  half  round, 
with  a fmall  turn  at  the  end  to  make  it  look 
handfoine. 

HORSE-MEASURE,  a rod  of  box  to 
Aide  out  of  a cane,  with  a fquare  at  the  end, 
being  divided  into  hands  and  inches,  to  mea- 
fure  the  heighth  of  horfes. 

HORSE'SHOh';  of  thefe  there  are  feve- 
ral  forts.  i.  That  called  planch-fhoe  or 
pancelet,  w-hich  makes  a good  foot,  and  a 
baeijeg,  by  reafon  it  caufes  the  foot  to  grow 
beyond  the  meafure  of  the  leg;  though  for 


a weak  heel  it  is  exceeding  good,  and  will 
laft  longer  than  any  (hoe,  being  borrowed 
from  the  moil,  that  has  weak  heels  and 
frufhes,  to  keep  the  feet  from  the  ftones  and 
gravel. 

2.  Shoes  with  calkins,  which  though  they 
be  intended  to  fecure  the  horfe  from  Aiding, 
yet  they  do  him  more  harm  than  good,  (o 
that  he  cannot  tread  evenly  upon  the  ground, 
whereby  many  times  he  wrenches  his  foot, 
or  drains  fome  finews,  more  efpecially  upon 
ftony  ways,  where  the  ftones  will  not  fuffer 
his  calkins  to  enter,  fhe  foot  flips  with  more 
violence;  though  fome  do  not  think  a 
horfe  well  fliod  unlcfs  all  his  flioes  be  made 
with  calkins,  either  Angle  or  double;  how- 
ever, the  double  ones  are  lefs  hurtful,  for 
he  will  tread  evener  with  them  than  with 
Angle  calkins,  but  they  muft  not  be  over 
long,  or  fliarp  pointed,  but  rather  (hort  and 
flat. 

3.  There  are  (hoes  for  rings,  which  were 
firft  invented  to  make  a horfe  lift  his  feet  up 
high.  Though  fuch  (hoes  are  more  painful 
than  helpful,  and  it  is  an  unpleafing  fight: 
this  is  ufed  for  horfes  that  have  not  found 
hoofs,  for  tender  feet  fear  to  touch  the  ground 
that  is  hard  ; but  what  is  intended  for  a re- 
medy, proves  a prejudice  to  the  horfe,  by 
adding  high  calkins,  or  elfe  thefe  rings  to  his 
(hoes,  for  by  that  means  he  is  made  to  have 
weaker  heels  than  before. 

4.  Shoes  with  fwelling  welts,  nr  borders 
round  about  them,  are  uied  in  Germany^  &c. 
which  being  higher  than  tne  head  of  the 
nails,  fave  them  from  wearing ; and  thefe 
are  the  moft  lading  (hoes,  if  made  of  well 
tempered  (luff,  for  they  wear  equally  in  all 
parts,  and  the  horfe  treads  equally  upon 
them. 

5.  Others  that  ufe  to  pafs  mountains 
where  fmiths  are  not  fo  eafily  to  be  met  with, 
carry  (hoes  about  them  with  vices,  whereby 
they  faften  them  to  the  horfe’s  hoof  without 
help  of  the  hammer  or  nail,  notwithftanding 
it  is  more  for  (hew  than  any  good  fervice; 
for  though  this  fort  of  (hoe  may  fave  his  feet 
from  ftones,  yet  it  fo  pinches  his  hoof,  that 
he  goes  with  pain,  and  perhaps  injures  it  more 
than  the  ftones  do;  therefore  upon  fuch  emer- 
gent 
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gent  occafions,  it  is  better  to  make  ufe  of  a 
joint-fhoe  which  is  made  of  two  pieces,  with 
a flat  rivet-nail  joining  them  together  in  the 
toe,  fo  that  you  may  make  it  both  wide  and 
narrow  to  ferve  any  foot. 

6.  The  paftern-fhoe  is  neceflkry  for  a 
horfe  that  is  burnt  in  the  hip,  ftiffle,  or 
ihoulder,  which  will  caufe  him  to  bear  upon 
that  leg  where  the  grief  is,  and  confequently 
ufe  it  the  better. 

7.  A flioe  proper  for  flat  feet. 

8.  The  panton,  or  patable-fhoe,  which  opens 
the  heels,  and  helps  hoof-binding. 

Thefe  are  of  admirable  ufe,  in  regard  that 
they  never  fhift  upon  the  feet,  and  continue 
firmly  in  one  place. 

9.  And  laftly,  the  half  panton  fiioe. 

HORSE-RACINGj  a diverfion  more  ufed 

in  England  than  in  all  the  world  befide. 
Horfes  for  this  fhould  be  as  light  as  poflible, 
large,  long,  but  well  fhaped;  with  a fhort 
back,  long  fides,  and  a little  long-legged, 
and  narrow  breafted,  for  fuch  will  gallop 
the  lighter  and  nimbler,  and  run  the  faf- 
ter.  Soleyfel  fays,  he  fhould  be  fomewhat 
long  bodied,  nervous,  of  great  mettle,  good 
wind,  good  appetite,  very  fwift,  and  fenfible 
of  the  fpurs;  that  he  ought  to  be  of  an 
Englijlo  breed,  or  barb,  of  a little  fize,  with 
pretty  fmall  legs,  but  the  back  finews  a good 
diftance  from  the  bone,  (hort  jointed,  and  have 
neat  well  fliaped  feet. 

The  excellent  breed  we  have  of  horfes 
for  racing  in  our  country,  though  through 
feveral  abufes  they  have  been  unfortunately 
injurious  to  a great  many  perfons,  yet  if 
rightly  _ regulated  and  made  ufe  of,  might 
be  very  advantageous,  as  well  as  pleaiant 
and  diverting  to  men  of  quality-,  and  that 
is  by  having  plates  run  for  at  leveral  times, 
and  in  feveral  countries,  by  which  we  may 
Gome  exaftiy  to  know  the  fpeed,  wind, 
force,  and  heart  of  every  horfe  that  runs, 
which  diredls  us  infallibly  in  our  choice, 
when  we  would  furnifh  ourfeives  for  hunt- 
ing, breeding,  road,  and  the  like;  where- 
as without  fuch  trials,  we  mult  fland  to  the 
hazard,  and  not  to  be  at  any  certainty  to  meet 
with  good  ones.  A horfe  may  travel  well, 
hunt  well,  and  the  like,  and  vet  when  he 
comes  to  be  prefled  hard,  and  forced  to 


the  extremity  of  what  he  can  do,  may  not 
prove  good  at  heart;  and  more  particularly, 
fome  racers  have  been  beaten  only  by  their 
heart  finking  in  them  (that  have  wanted  nei- 
ther wind  nor  fpeed)  when  they  came  to  be 
hard  prefiTed. 

It  were  indeed  to  be  wiflied,  that  our 
nobility  and  gentry  would  not  make  fo  much 
a . trade  of  racing;  and  when  they  run  only 
for  plates,  or  matches,  tha^they  would  do  it 
for  no  more  than  may  be  loft  without  damag- 
ing their  efl;ates;  but  to  run  for  fo  great  a 
fum,  that  the  lofs  cannot  be  vrell  borne,  and 
confequently  endeavouring  to  w'in  the  fame, 
if  not  more  back  again,  it  draws  them  into 
vaft  expence  by  way  of  preparation  for  re- 
venge, the  confequences  of  which  need  not 
to  be  mentioned.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
perfon  proves  fuccefsful,  he  is  apt  to  fan- 
cy he  lhall  prove  fo  again,  and  fees  up  for  a 
brother  of  the  fpur,  but  runs  fo  fail,  that 
fometimes  neither  eftate  nor  friends  can  keep 
along  with  him,  and  fo  turns  his  diverfion 
into  misfortunes. 

As  to  the  method  of  ordering  running- 
horfes,  or  what  is  called  keeping,  fince  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen  will  do  fo,  they  will 
find  what  is  proper  to  be  done  in  that  refpedl; 
under  the  article  running-horfes,  and  there- 
fore we  will  only  here  fuppofe  a horfe  fet  to 
run  for  a plate,  and  that  the  hour  of  ftarting 
is  at  hand,  the  drum  beats  or  the  trumpet 
founds,  according  to  the  cuftom  ot  the  place 
where  you  run,  to  give  notice  for  ftripping 
and  weighing;  be  lure  in  the  firft  place,  to 
have  your  ftomach  empty,  only  taking  fome- 
thing  to  keep  out  the  wind,  and  to  ftrength- 
en  you:  if  you  are  light,  that  you  muft  carry 
weight,  let  it  be  equally  quilted  in  your 
waiftcoat;  but  it  is  better  if  you  are  juft 
weight,  for  then  you  have  no  more  to  do 
than  to  drefs  you,  according  to  your  own 
fancy ; your  deaths  fliould  be  of  coloured 
filk,  or  of  white  Holland,  as  being  very 
advantageous  to  the  fpedators;  your  w'aift- 
coat  and  drawers  muft  be  made  clofe  to  your 
body,  and  on  your  head  a little  cap  tied  on  ; 
let  your  boots  be  gartered  up  faft,  and  your 
fpurs  muft  be  of  good  metal ; then  mount 
and  come  to  the  ftarting-place,  where  going 
off  brifkly  or  gently,  as  occafion  requires, 
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make  your  horfe  perform  the  courfe  or  heat, 
according  to  your  intended  defign,  particu- 
larly, if  you  would  win  the  fame,  and  that 
your  horfe  excels  in  goodnefs  more  than  fpeed, 
ftarc  him  off  roundly,  and  run  him  to  the  very 
top  of  what  he  can  do,  during  the  whole 
courfe  or  heat ; and  by  that  means,  if  the 
horfe  you  run  againft  be  not  fo  good  at  the 
bottom,  though  ne  has  more  fpeed,  you  fhall 
beat  him,  becaufe  he  wiH  be  run  off  it  a great 
way  before  he  comes  to  the  end.  But  on  the 
contrary,  if  your  horfe’s  talent  be  fpeed,  all 
that  you  can  do  is  to  wait  upon  the  other 
horfe,  and  keep  behind  till  you  come  almofl 
to  the  ftand,  and  then  endeavour  to  give  a 
loofe  by  him:  fometimes  when  you  are  to  run 
more  heats  than  one,  it  will  be  your  policy  to 
lofe  a heat  5 and  in  that  cafe  you  muff,  for 
the  eafing  and  fafeguard  of  your  horfe,  lie  be- 
hind all  the  way  as  much  asyou'can,  provided 
you  bring  him  in  within  diftance. 

The  pofture  to  be  obferved  is,  that  you 
place  yourfelf  upon  your  twift,  with  your 
knees  firm,  and  your  ftirrups  juft  at  fuch  a 
length,  that  your  feet,  when  they  are  thruft 
home  in  them,  you  can  raife  yourfelf  a little 
in  the  faddle  for  your  legs,  without  that  allow- 
ance, will  not  be  firm  when  you  come  to  run; 
the  counterpoize  of  your  body  muft  be  for- 
ward, to  facilitate  your  horfe’s  running,  and 
your  elbows  muft  be  clofe  to  your  body-,  but 
be  fure  above  all  things,  that  you  do  not  in- 
commode your  horfe  by  fwagging  this  or  that 
way,  as  fome  do,  for  fince  weight  is  a great 
matter  in  running,  and  that  a troublefome 
rider  is  as  bad  as  lb  much  more  weight,  there 
is  no  need  to  fay  how  neceflary  it  is  to  take 
great  care  of  your  feat  and  hand ; you  muft 
therefore  beware  of  holding  yourfelf  by  the 
hridle,  or  of  jobbing  your  horfe ’s  mouth  upon 
any  occafion  you  muft  take  your  right  rein 
in  the  lame  hand,  holding  up  the  horfe,  fi’c. 
as  you  find  it  neceflary,  and  every  now  and 
then  remove  the  bridle  in  his  mouth : but 
fheie  things  are  belt  learned  by  experience  and 
practice. 

A plate  being  to  be  run  for  by  beats,  every 
man  that  rides  muft  be  juft  weight  at  ftarting, 
in  great  fcales  for  the  purpofe,  anti  at  the  end 
of  the  fame  heat;  for  if  you  want  of  your 
Wright  at  coming  in,  you  fhall  lofe  your  heat, 


though  you  are  the  firft  horfe;  you  have  half 
an  hour  between  the  firft  and'fecond,  to  rub 
your  horfes  at  the  warning  of  the  drum  and 
trumpet  again,  you  mount,  as  before,  and 
fo  till  all  is  done,  which  is  three,  and  fome- 
times three  heats  and  a courfe. 

Nothing  need  be  faid  of  the  ceremonies 
relating  to  the  judges,  and  the  articles  by 
which  plate-races  and  matches  are  regulated, 
fince  they  are  fettled  according  to  the  difibrent 
cuftoms  of  the  places  where  you  run. 

If  you  do  not  breed  racers  yourfelf,  be  fure 
you  buy  no  horfe  that  has  not  extraordinary* 
good  blood  in  his  veins,  for  the  oharge  of 
keeping  is  great,  and  a good  one  eats  no  more- 
than  a bad,  and  requires  no  more  attendance 
fome  to  fave  twenty  or  thirty  gUine'as  in  the 
price  of  a young  horfe,  have  loft  hundreds  by 
him  afterwards. 

A horfe  that  you  have  tried  once  or  twice 
at  a twelve-ftone  plate,  you  may  be -fure  will 
make  an  extraordinary  good  hunter,  arrd 
you  are  to  obferve,  that  the  pofture,  manner 
of  riding,  &c.  is  the  fame  in  a match  as  in  a 
plate-race,  only  that  there  being  but  a fins’le- 
courfe  to  be  run,  you  muft  pufh  for  all  at  that 
one  time;  whereas  when  there  are  feveral 
heats,  there  is  more  faving,  and  variety  of 
play. 

HOTTS  OR  HUTTS,  are  the  pounces  and 
round  ball  of  leather  ftuffed  and  tied  to  the 
fpurs  of  fighting  cocks,  to  keep  them  frtJm 
hurting  one  another  in  fparring. 

yb  HOVER,  to  flutter  or  fly  over,  with 
wings  ftretched  out ; to  hang  over. 

HOUGH  OR  Ham  OF  A Horse,  is  the 
joint  of  the  hinder  quarter,  which  joins  the 
thigh  to  the  leg. 

HOUGH-BONY ; a fwelling  on  the  tip  or 
elbow'  of  the  hough  in  a horfe’s  hinder-quar- 
ters, about  as  big  as  half  a tennis-ball. 

yb  HOUND  A Stag,  [among  Hunters}  to 
caft  the  dogs  at  him. 

HOITND,  a hunting  dog.  See  the  differ- 
ent  kinds  under  the  articles  Grey-Hound, 
Blood-Hound,  &c.  alfo  a kind  of  fijh.  For 
Terms  concerning  Hounds ^ &c.  fee  the  Article 
Terms.  For  their  methods  of  entering  for  a 
HarOi  fee  Hare-Hunting. 

All  dogs  whatfoever,  even  from  the  terrible 
Boar-dog  to  the  little  Flora,  are  all  one  in  the 
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firfl;  creation  j that  every  virtue  and  faculty, 
lize  or  lhape,  which  we  find  or  improve  in 
every  dog  upon  earth,,  were  originally  com- 
prehended in  the  firfi;  parents  of  the  ipecies  ; 
and  that  all  this  variety  we  behold  in  them,  is 
either  the  natural  product  of  the  climate,  or 
the  accidental  effed  of  foil,  food  or  fituation, 
or  very  frequently  the  iflue  of  human  care,,  cu- 
riofu)'-,  or  caprice.  Every  huntfman  knows 
that  a vaft  alteration  may  be  made  in  his 
breed,  as  to  tongue,  heels,  or  colour,  by  in- 
duftrioufiy  improving  the  fame  blood  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ; and  what  nature  can 
do,  (which  wifely  tends  to  render  every  kind 
©f  creature  fit  for  the  country  where  it  is  to 
inhabit,  or  be  employed,)  is  manifelt  by  this: 
That  a couple  of  right  fouthern  hounds,  re- 
moved to  the  north,  and  fufFered  to  propa- 
gate, without  art  or  mixture,  in  a hilly  moun- 
cainous  country,,  w'here  the  air  is  light  and 
thin,  will,  by  fenfible  degrees,,  decline  and 
degenerate  into  lighter  bodies,  and  fhriller 
voices,  if  not  rougher  coats.  Notwithftand- 
ingthe  efFeds  of  human  induftry  and  contriv- 
ance are  not  infinite,,  there  is  ftill  a ne  plus  to 
which  they,  are  ftinted,  nor  can  all  our  devices 
add  one  new  fpecies  to  the  works  of  the  crea- 
tion. Nature  is  ftill  uniform  as  to  the  main, 
the  Almighty  Creator  is  not  to  be  imitated  by 
fhort-hand  mortals:  In  fpite  of  art  our  mules 
will  all  be  barren  ; nor  can  the  moft  cunning 
projedor  produce  one  amphigeneous  animal 
that  will  increafe  and  multiply.  There  ap- 
pears a diftind  fpecific  difFerence  in  all  living 
creatures ; the  horfe,  the  dog,  the  bear,  the 
goat,  however  diverfified  by  art,  or  accident 
in  fize  or  figure,  will  ever  difcover  fomething 
that  appropriates  to  them  thofe  names  or  cha- 
raders ; and,  above  all  other  things,  the  pe- 
culiar appetites  and  powers  of  generation  will 
prompt  them  to  own  and  indicate  their  rela- 
tion. This  I conceive,  is  the  moft  undeni- 
able argument  that  all  dogs  are  of  one  original 
fpecies,  fince  every  body  knows  that  no  de- 
formity, difproportion,  or  diftimilitvrde,  can 
hinder  any  one  of  that  name  from  courting, 
following,  or  accepting  the  other,  nor  their 
mongrel  offspring  from  enjoying  the  common 
nature  and  facultie  s of  the  fpecies. 

Admitting  the  diftindions  of  hounds,  bea- 
gles, Cf’r..  as  they  commonly  ftand,  we  fhall 


confult  what  particular  forts  ftiould  be  recom- 
mended for  each  particular  game  in  this  iftand. 
For  the  deer,  the  fox,  the  otter,  Cfr.  every 
fportfman  knows  the  breed  that  is  moft  pro- 
per j but  as  each  of  them,  with  a little  appli- 
cation, will  joyfully  follow  the  fweet-feented 
hare,  the  query  is,  what  kind  is  preferable  for 
that  delightful  exercife. 

The  moft  fatisfadory  reply  to  every  hunter 
is,  that  his  own  kind  is  beft  ■,  but  fuch  as  are 
fetting  up  a new  cry,  it  would  be  advifable  to 
begin  to  breed  on  the  middle-fize  dogs,  be- 
twixt  the  fouthern  hound  and  t!je  northern 
beagle..  It  is  true,  the  fineft  and  moft  curious 
fport  in  general  is  with  the  former.  Whej.her 
it  be  the  particular  formation  of  their  jong. 
trunks,  or  the  extraordinary  moifture  tha  al- 
ways cleaves  to  the  nofes  and  lips  of  thefet  fore 
of  dogs,  it  is  nocrequifice  to  inveftigate  ; but 
certain  it  is,  that  they  are  endued  with  the 
moft  accurate  fenfe  of  fmdling,  and  can  often 
take  and  diftinguifh  the  feenc  an  hour  after 
the  lighter  beagles  can  make  nothing  of  it.. 
Their  flownefs  alfo  better  difpofes  them  to  re- 
ceive the  commands  and  diredions  of  the 
huntfman,  and  then  much  phlegm,  (for  there 
feems  to  be  a difFerence  in  the  conftitutions  of 
other  animals  as  well  as  man,)  gives  them 
patience  to  proceed  with  caution  and  regu- 
larity, to  make  fare  of  every  ftep  as  they  go, 
carefully  to  deferibe  every  indenture,  to  un- 
ravel each  puzzling  trick  or  figure.  But  thefe 
grave  fort  of  dogs  are  however  fitteft  for  maf- 
ters  of  the  fame  temper,  as  they  are  able  to 
hunt  in  cold  feent,  they  are  too  apt  to  make  it 
fo,  by  their  want  of  fpeed  and  vigor  to  puftx 
forward,  and  keep  it  warm ; their  exadnefs 
often  renders  them  trifling  and  tedious.  Bv 
this  means,  though  the  hunt  be  finer,  yet  the 
prey  (which  is  by  fome  thought  necefFary  to 
compleat  the  fport)  very  often  efcapes,  the 
length  of  the  chace  takes  up  the  time,  and  ex- 
pofes  them  to  numerous  hazards  of  lofing. 

The  north  country  beagle  is  nimble  and 
vigorous,  and  does  his  bufinefs  furioufly.  He 
purfues  pufs  with  the  moft  impetuous-eager- 
nels,  gives  her  no  time  to  breathe  or  double, 
and,  if  the  feent  lies  high,,  will  eafily  demolifii 
a leafh,  or  two  brace  before  dinner.  But  this 
is  too  much,  too  fhort  and  violent,  nor  is> 
fuch  fuccefs  often  to  be  expeded.  For  though 
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tliis  kind  of  dogs  are  much  in  requeft  among 
our  younger  gentry,  who  take  out-running 
and  out-riding  their  neighbours  to  be  the  beft 
part  of  the  fport ; yet  it  would  make  one  fick 
to  be  out  with  them  in  a crof^  morning,  when 
the  walk  lies  backward,  or  the  fcent  low  or 
falling. 

There  is  yet  another  fort  in  great  favour 
with  fome,  becaufe  they  eat  but  little  : thefe, 
as  their  nofes  are  very  tender  and  not  far  from 
the  ground,  I have  often  feen  to  make  tolerable 
fport,  but  without  great  care  they  are  flirting 
and  maggotty,  and  very  apt  to  chaunt  and 
chatter  on  any  or  no  occafion:  a rabbit,  moufe 
or  weefel,  will  pleafe  them  inftead  of  lawful 
game  ; and,  in  truth,  it  is  feldom  they  under- 
hand their  bufinefs,  or  perform  their  office 
with  judgment  or  difcretion. 

The  mixture  of  all,  or  any  of  thefe,  I 
fliould  judge  to  be  better,  efpecially  if  a dif- 
tinguiffiable  portion  of  fouthern  blood  be  re- 
maining in  their  veins.  The  managing  the 
litters  mull  be  left  to  the  difcretion  of  the 
Yquire  and  his  man.  But  by  experience  a 
race  may  be  produced,  that,  by  running  with 
lefs  fpeed,  will  furer  and  fooner  arrive  at  the 
end  j a race  that  carry  with  them  a good  ffiare 
of  the  nofe  and  ileadinefs  of  the  deep  curtails, 
the  vigour  and  adlivity  of  the  chackling  bea- 
gle, the  ftrength  and  toughnefs  of  the  right 
buck-hound,  and  the  tuneful  voices  that  are 
a compound  of  all.  It  is  feldom  neceffary  to 
Bog  hounds  to  make  them  obedient,  flnce  obe- 
dience is  the  firft  leflTon  they  are  taught.  Yet 
if  any  are  more  riotous  than  the  reft,  they  may  ^ 
receive  a few  cuts  in  the  morning  before  they 
leave  the  kennel. 

HOUZING,  Is  either  boot-houzing  or 
flroe-houzing  ; the  former  is  a piece  of  ftuff 
made  faft  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  faddle, 
which  covers  the  croupe  of  the  horfe  either 
for  ornament,  or  to  cover  the  horfe’s  leannefs, 
or  to  preferve  the  rider’s  deaths,  and  keep 
them  from  being  daubed  with  the  fweat  of  the 
horfe. 

The  houzing,  for  fuch  as  ride  with  fhoes, 
is  commonly  a piece  of  fcarlet  cloth  embroi- 
dered with  gold  fringe,  and  put  round  the 
laddie  fo  as  to  cover  the  croupe,  and  defeend 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  to  fave  the  ftock- 
ings,  when  you  mount  in  ffioes. 


HUMOURS.  When  a fwelftng  happens 
on  any  part,  the  common  phrafe  is,  the  hu- 
mours are  fallen  there,  hence  endeavours  are 
made  to  draw  them  away,  or  to  repel  them  ; 
thus  by  ajargon  of  words,  the  mind  is  led  off 
from  attending  either  to  the  proper  means,  or 
from  the  method  of  applying  them  to  the 
greateft  advantage;  for  a relaxation  of  the 
folids  may  be  the  can fe  of  the  complaint,  by 
confequence,  relief  will  be  only  had  from  re- 
ftoring  their  former  ftrength.  And  according 
to  other  different  caufes,  different  remedies 
will  be  required. 

The  word  humours  hath  fo  indeterminate 
a ufe  amongft  many,  as  hardly  to  have  any 
meaning  in  it;  but  in  general,  it  contains 
this  fuppofition,  viz.  that  there  is  a faulty 
quality  in  that  to  which  this  name  is  given. 
Humour  is  only  another  word  for  fluid.  The 
blood  is  the  general  humour  or  fluid,  from 
whence  all  the  other  humours  or  fluids  in  the 
body  except  the  chyle,  is  feparated  ; naturally 
thefe  humours  or  fluids  neither  err  in  quantity 
or  quality,  though  they  may  accidentally  be- 
come faulty  either  way,  or  in  both  at  the  fame 
time. 

Again,  to  fay  the  humours  or  fluids  with- 
out I'pecifying  what  particular  ones  are  intend- 
ed, is  ufing  a word  without  fignification  or 
advantage;  for  without  a knowledge  of  the 
particlar  humour  or  fluid  that  is  in  fault,  we 
mu  ft  be  ignorant  of  the  proper  method  of 
altering  either  the  quantity  or  the  quality.  The 
quality  of  all  are  changed  by  alteratives  ; but 
different  alteratives  are  fometimes  required, 
not  only  for  the  different  humours,  but  alfo 
for  the  different  ftates  of  the  fame  humour  ; 
ar;d  as  to  the  quantity,  a redundance  of  red 
blood  requires  bleeding;  an  excefs  of  ferum 
requires  purges  or  diuretics;  and  other  means 
are  adapted  to  other  humours ; particular  ac- 
quaintance with  which  is  neceffary  before  they 
can  be  altered  in  their  quality,  or  either  in- 
creafed  or  diminifhed  in  their  quantity. 

HUNGRY  EVIL,  is  an  inordinate  defire 
in  horfes  to  eat. 

It  proceeds  eifher  from  great  emptinefs  or 
want  of  food,  when  the  beaft  is  even  at  the 
utmoft  pinch,  and  almoft  chapfallen  ; though 
it  fometimes  proceeds  from  cold  outwardly 
1 taken  ; fometimes  by  travelling  long  in  frolt 
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and  fnow,  or  through  barren  places  : this  out- 
ward cold  affedting  the  fiomach  lb  far,  that 
it’s  action  ard  faculties  are  depraved. 

The  tokens  of  this  ditleaiper  are  an  altera- 
tion in  the  horfe’s  matiner  of  feeding,  when 
he  has  loll;  all  manner  of  temperance,  and 
chops  at  his  meat^  as  if  he  would  even  devour 
the  manger. 

For  the  cure:  In  order  to  comfort  his  fto- 
mach,  give  him  great  dices  of  bread  toafted 
.and  fteeped  in  fack,  or  give  him  v/heat-flour 
in  wine,  or  wheat-meal  in  milk,  a quart  at  a 
time,  or  elfe  let  him  eat  bread  made  of  pine 
nuts. 

But  there  is  nothing  better  than  to  feed  him 
moderately  fevcral  times  in  a day  with  good 
bean-bread  well  baked,  or  oats  well  drieei  and 
fjfted. 

HUNTING.  Above  a!!  things  the  fcent 
is  v.'orthy  admiration.  The  bulk,  fize,  figure, 
and  other  accidents  or  qualities  of  thefe  parts, 
or  portions  of  matter  that  difcharge  themfelves 
from  the  bodies  ot  thefe  beads  of  game,  are 
fubjedts  much  fitter  for  the  experiments  and 
learned  defcants  of  a phiiofopher,  than  a 
fimple  huntfman.  Whether  they  are  to  be 
confidered  as  an  extraneous  ftbck  or  treafure 
of  odoriferous  particles  given  them  by  Divine 
Wifdom,  for  the  very  purpofe  of  hunting 
Whether  they  are  proper  identical  parts  of 
the  animal’s  body,  that  continually  ferment 
and  perfpire  from  it  ? Whether  thefe  exhala- 
tions are  ^rom  the  breath  of  her  lungs,  or 
through  the  fkin  of  her  whole  body,  arequef- 
tions  alfo  that  deferve  the  fubrlety  of  a vir- 
tuofo.  But  fucb  ohfervations  as  long  expe- 
rience has  fuggefted,  wil!  be  exprefied  in  the 
plained;  manner.  That  thde  particles  are  in- 
conceivably fmall,  is  manifed  from  their  vad 
numbers.  Hundreds  of  h^res,  after  a ch?ce 
of  two,  three,  foui,  or  five  hours,  have  been 
taken,  and  never  fhewed  the  lead  diderence 
in  bulk  or  weight,  from  thofe  feizea  or  fnapt 
in  their  forms:  nor  could  we  ever  learn  from 
gentlemen,  who  have  hunted  bafket  hares, 
that  they  could  difeover  any  vifible  wade  in 
their  bodies,  any  farther  than  may  be  fuppoIec-1 
to  be  the  effedt  of  difcharging  their  grodcr 
excrements.  But  fuppofing  an  abatement  of 
two  or  three  grains,  or  drachms,  after  fo  long  a 
fatigue  i yet  how  minute  and  almod  infinite 


mud  be  the  divlfion  of  fo  fmall  a quantify  of 
matter,  when  it  affords  a fliare  to  fo  many 
couple  of  dogs,  for  eight,  ten,  or  twenty 
miles  fuccedively,  Dedudling,  at  thv  fam.e 
time,  the  much  greater  number  of  thefe  par- 
ticles that  are  lod  in  the  ground,  diffipated  in 
the  air,  extinguifhed  and  obfeured  by  the  foe- 
tid perfpirations  of  the  dogs  and  other  ani- 
mals, or  by  the  very  fumes  and  exhalations  of 
the  earth  rtfelf.  That  thefe  particles  are  lub- 
jecl  to  I'uch  difiipation  or  corruption,  every- 
fportimc;n  knows-;  for  as  none  of  them  will 
retain  their  odemr  after  a certain  proportion- 
able  time,  fo  it  is  daily  evident,  tl;^at  this  time 
oi  I heir  duration  is  very  fubfervient  to  the 
viciffitudes  of  the  weather  ; that  the  fcent  of 
the  animal  (as  well  as  her  more  folid  flefh)  will 
lofe  its  fweetnefs,  fooner  or  later,  accoidin®' 
to  the  difpofition  of  the  air. 

It  has  been  often  perceived  that,  a dorm 
approaching,  the  fcent  will,  in  a moment, 
change  and  vanifh.  Nor  is  the  fuddennefs 
of  fuch  alteration  the  lead  wonderful,  if  we 
take  into  confideration  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
particles.  The  fame  efficient  caufe  may  pene- 
trate and  corrupt  thefe  minute  corpuicles  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  which  requires  an 
hour  or  a day  to  operate  on  bodies  of  greater 
bulk  and  fubdance  ; as  the  fame -fire,  or  aqua- 
fortis,. will  diffolve  the  filings  of  dee)  in  an  in- 
dant,  though  a pound  lump  ot  that  fame 
metal  is  fo  long  able  to  refid  their  violence. 
That  thefe  particles  of  fcent  are  of  an  equal 
fpecific  gravity  with  the  particles  of  the  air,  is 
demondrated  by  the  falling  and  rifing  of  them 
in  jud  proportion  to  it. 

Hady  huntfmen  will  curfe  their  dogs  (ihat 
yefierday  were  the  bed  in  England)  for  gal- 
loping and  daring,  v»/iih  their  noies  in  the  air, 
as  if  their  game  was  down  •,  for  often  does  it 
happen  chat  it  is  in  vain  for  them  to  feek  after 
the  fcent  in  any  other  place,  the  increafing 
weight  of  the  air  having  waded  it  over  their 
heads.  Though  even  at  fuch  a feafon,  after 
fird  the  mettle  and  fury  of  the  cry  is  fome- 
whnt  abated,  the  more  deady.  beagles  may 
make  a ffiift  to  pick  it  out  by  the  particles  left 
by  the  bruffi  of  her  feet,  efpecially  if  there  be 
not  a drong,  drying,  exhaling  wind  to  hurry 
thefe  away  after  the  red.  This  often  happens 
in  a calm,  gentle,  deady  frod,  when  the  pu^- 
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arity,  coldnefs,  or  perhaps  the  nitre  of  the  air, 
ferves  to  fix  and  preferve  the  few  remaining 
particles,  that  they  do  not  eafily  corrupt.  At 
another  feafon,  when  the  air  is  light,  orgrow- 
ing  lighter,  the  fcent  mufi:  proportiorraWy  be 
falling  or  finking,  and  then  every  dog,  though 
in  the  height  of  his  courage,  he  pulhes  for- 
wards, yet  is  forced  to  come  back  again  and 
again,  and  cannot  make  any  fure  advances, 
but  with  his  nofe  in  the  ground.  When  cir- 
cumftances  are  thus,  (if  there  be  not  a ftorm 
of  thunder  impending  to  corrupt  the  fcent, 
you  may  expedl  the  moft  curious  and  lafting 
fport ; pufs  having  then  a fair  opportunity  to 
fhew  her  wiles,  and  every  old  or  flow  dog  to 
come  in  for  his  (hare,  to  difplay  his  experience, 
the  fubtlety  of  his  judgment,  and  the  tender- 
refs  of  his  noftrils.  The  moft  terrible  day  for 
the  hare  is,  when  the  air  is  in  its  mean  gravity, 
or  equilibrio,  tolerably  moift,  but  inclining 
to  grow  drier,  and  fanned  with  gentle  breezes: 
the  moderate  gravity  buoys  up  the  fcent  as 
high  as  the  dog’s  breaft  •,  the  veficles  of  moif- 
lure  ferve  as  fo  many  canals,  or  vehicles,  to 
carry  the  effluvia  into  their  nofes  •,  and  the 
gentle  fannings  help,  in  fuch  wife  to  fpread 
and  difflpate  them,  that  every  hound,  even  at 
eight  or  ten  paces  diftant,  efpecially  on  the 
ivmdy  fide,  may  have  his  portion. 

It  is  neceflary  for  all  gentlemen  who  delight 
in  hunting,  to  provide  themfelves  with  a 
barometer,  or  weather-glafs,  as  this  ingenious 
machine  is  of  great  ufe  to  the  obfervant  huntf- 
man ; for  when  he  rifes  in  the  morning,  and 
finds  the  air  moift  and  temperate,  the  quick- 
filver  in  his  glafs  moderately  high,  or  gently 
convex,  he  has  a fair  invitation  to  prepare  for 
his  exercife.  it  is  a cuftom  with  our  juvenile 
fportfmen  to  fix  the  time  two  or  three  days 
before  hand  to  meet  a friend,  or  to  hunt  in 
fuch  or  fuch  a quarter.  But  appointed  matches 
of  this  kind  are  improvident.  He  that  will 
enjoy  the  pleafures  of  the  chace  muft  aflc 
leave  of  the  heavens.  Hunting  is  a trade  that 
is  not  to  be  forced,  nor  can  the  beft  cry  that 
ever  was  coupled,  make  any  thing  of  it,  un- 
lefs  the  air  be  in  tune.  The  earth  alfo  hath 
no  fmall  influence  on  this  delicious  paftime ; 
for  though  it  fometimes  happens  that  the  fcent 
is  floating,  fo  that  you  may  run  down  a hare 
through  water  and  mire,  efpecially  if  you  keep 


pretty  clofe  after  her,  without  the  trouble  of 
ftooping  ; yet,  at  fuch  a feafon,  the  firft  fault 
is  the  lofs  of  your  game  j the  perfpirations  of 
her  body  being  wafted  over  head  by  the  gra- 
vity of  the  air,  and  thofe  of  her  feet  being  left 
on  elements  that  abforb  and  confound  them. 
This  laft  cafe  very  often  happens  at  the  going 
off  of  a froft,  the  mercury  is  then  commonly 
falling,  and  by  confequence  the  fcent  finking 
to  the  ground.  The  earth  is  naturally  on  fuch 
occafion  fermenting,  diffolving,  {linking,  ex- 
haling, and  very  porous,  fo  that  it  is  impoffl- 
ble  but  moft  of  the  particles  muft  then  be 
corrupted,  buried,  or  overcome  by  ftronger 
vapours.  It  is  common  to  hear  the  vulgar  fay, 
{be  carries  dirt  in  her  heels,  but  that  is  not  all, 
ir  being  very  plain,  by  what  has  been  obferv- 
ed,  that  it  is  not  only  by  the  fcent  of  the  foot 
fhe  is  fo  eagerly  purfued.  The  mention  of 
froft  enforces  a particular  obfervation,  that 
may  be  ufeful  or  diverting  to  gentlemen  of  the 
chace:  they  all  make  it  a great  part  of  their 
pleafure  to  hunt  out  the  walk  of  a hare  to  her 
feat,  and  doubtlcfs  have  often  been  furpriz- 
ingly  difappointed  on  fuch  occafions.  Many 
times  they  have  been  able  to  hunt  the  fame 
walk  in  one  parr  of  the  fields  and  not  in 
another,  and  have  hunted  the  fame  walk 
alfo  at  ten  or  eleven,  which  gave  the  leaft 
fcent  at  feven  in  the  morning;  and,  which  is 
moft  provoking  and  perplexing  of  all,  have 
often  been  able  to  hunt  it  only  at  the  wrong 
end,  or  backwards  ; after  many  hours  wonder 
and  expedlation,  cherifhing  their  dogs,  and 
curfing  their  fortune,  and,  in  truth,  never  fo 
far  from  their  game  as  when  their  hunt 
warmeft.  All  thefe  accidents  are  only  the 
efftdl  of  the  hoar-froft,  or  very  grofs  dew, 
(for  they  never  happen  otherwife)  and  from 
thence  muft  the  miracle  be  accounted  for. 
Indeed  Xenophon,  in  a Treatife  on  Hunting, 
fays,  “ In  the  winter  there  is  no  fcent  early  in 
the  morning  when  there  is  either  an  hoar-froft 
or  a hard  froft ; the  hoar-froft,  by  its  force, 
contradls  and  contains  all  the  warm  panicles 
in  itfelf,  and  the  harder  froft  congeals  them. 
In  thefe  cafes  the  dogs,  with  the  moft  tender 
nofes,  cannot  touch,  before  the  fun  difpels. 
them,  and  the  day  is  advanced,  then  the  dogs 
can  fmell,  and  the  trail  yields  a fcent  as  it 
evaporates.” 
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A thaw  tends  to  corrupt  the  particles,  and 
we  have  reafon  to  maintain  that  the  froft  fixes, 
covets  and  preferves  them.  Whether  this  is 
done  by  intercepting  their  afcent,  and  pre- 
cipitating them  to  the  ground  by  the  grofs 
particles  of  frozen  dew,  or  whether  by  fheath- 
ing  them  and  protedfing  them  from  the  pe- 
netrating air,  is  left  to  the  learned,  but  the 
fadls  are  certain,  and  confirmed  by  experience. 
We  have,  therefore,  only  to  take  notice,  by 
the  way,  that  the  hoar  froft  is  very  often  of 
fhort  continuance,  changeable  and  uncertain, 
both  as  to  its  time  and  place  of  falling,  and 
hence  all  thefe  difficulties  are  eafily  refolved. 
L.et  the  huntfman,  as  foon  as  he  is  out  of  bed, 
examine  but  the  glafs  windows,  which  com- 
monly difcover  whether  any  hoar  froft  has 
fallen,  what  time  it  came,  .and  in  what  con- 
dition of  continuance,  or  going  off,  it  is  for 
the  prefent.  If  it  appears  to  have  fallen  at 
two,  three,  or  four  in  the  morning,  (fuppofe 
in  the  month  of  O^ober,  and  other  times  of 
the  year  muft  be  judged  of  by  proportion)  to 
be  going  off  about  break  of  day,  it  may  then 
be  expecffed  that  there  will  be  a great  diffi- 
culty, or  impoffibility,  of  trailing  to  her  feat, 
becaufe  her  morning  retreat  being  on  the  top 
of  the  frozen  dew,  the  fcent  is  either  dif- 
folved  or  corrupted,  or  diffipated  and  ex- 
haled. It  is  true,  after  fuch  a night,  the 
dogs  will  find  v/ork  in  every  field,  and  often 
hunt  in  full  cry,  but  it  will  be  generally  back- 
ward, and  always  in  vain  ; her  midnight  ram- 
blings,  which  were  covered  by  the  frofi,  be- 
ing now  open,  frefh,  and  fragrant.  If  the 
faid  froft  begins  later  in  the  morning,  after 
puls  is  feated,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
till  that  is  gone  off',  and  this  is  the  reafon 
that  we  often  fee  the  whole  pack  picking  out 
a walk  at  nine  or  ten  in  the  fame  path  where 
another  dog  could  not  touch  at  feven.  Again, 
if  the  froft  began  early  enough,  and  continues 
fteadily  till  you  are  gotten  into  the  fields,  you 
may  then  make  it  good  to  her  fear,  as  well 
as  at  other  times  on  naked  ground,  though 
you  muft  expedt  to  run  a good  rifque  at  the 
going  off  of  the  froft,  according  to  the  ob- 
Jervadons  already  laid  down. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  remembered,  that  there  is 
no  fmall  accidental  difference  in  the  very  par- 
ticles of  fcent  j that  is,  that  they  are  ftronger, 


fweeter,  or  more  diftinguifhable  at  one  time 
than  at  another,  and  that  this  difference  is 
found  not  only  in  divers,  but  often  in  the 
fame  individual  creature,  according  to  the 
changes  of  the  air,  or  the  foil,  as  well  as  of 
her  Ovvn  motions  or  conditions.  That  there 
is  a different  fcent  in  other  animals  of  the  fame 
fpecies,  is  evident  from  the  draught-hounds 
which  were  formerly  made  ufe  of  for  tracing 
and  purfuing  thieves  and  deer-ftealers,  or  ra- 
ther from  any  common  cur  or  fpaniel,  which 
will  hunt  out  their  mafter  or  their  mafter’s 
horfe  diftindtly  from  all  others:  and  that  it  is 
the  fame  v/ith  the  hare  is  no  lefs  vifible  from 
the  old  beagles,  which  will  not  readily  change 
for  a frefli  one,  unlefs  fhe  ftarts  in  view,  or 
unlefs  a fault  happens  that  puts  them  in 
confufion,  and  inclines  them  in  defpair  to  take 
up  with  the  next  they  can  come  by.  ** 
That  the  fame  hare  will,  at  divers  times, 
emit  finer  or  groffer  particles,  is  equally  ma- 
nifeft  to  every  one  who  fliall  obferve  the  fre- 
quent changes  in  one  fingle  chace,  the  alte- 
rations that  enfue  on  any  different  motion, 
and  on  her  degrees  of  finking.  The  courfing 
of  a cur-dog,  or  the  fright  from  an  obvious 
paffenger,  is  often  the  occafion  of  an  unex- 
pedled  fault;  and,  after  fuch  an  accident  the 
dogs  muft  be  cherifhed,  and  be  put  upon  it 
again  and  again,  before  they  will  take  it  and 
acknowledge  it  for  their  game.  The  reafon 
is,  as  1 conceive,  the  change  of  the  motion 
caufes  a change  in  the  perfpiring  particles, 
and  as  the  fpirits  of  the  dogs  are  all  engaged 
and  attached  to  particles  of  fuch  or  fuch  a 
figure,  it  is  with  difficulty  they  come  to  be 
fenfible  of,  or  attentive  to,  thofe  of  a different 
reliffi.  The  alterations  in  a yielding  hare  are 
lefs  frequently  the  occafion  of  faults,  becaufe 
they  are  more  gradual,  and  like  the  fame 
rope,  infenfibly  tapering  and  grov/ing  fmaller. 
But  that  alterations  there  are,  every  dog- 
boy  knows,  by  the  old  hounds,  which  ftill 
purfue,  with  greater  earneftnefs,  as  ftie  is 
nearer  her  end. 

Morion  is  faid  to  be  the  chief  caufe  of 
fhedding  or  difeharging  thefe  feenting  par- 
ticles, becaufe  fhe  is  very  feldom  perceived 
whilft  quiet  in  her  form,  though  the  dogs  are 
never  fo  near,  though  they  leap  over  her,  or, 
as  has  been  often  fecn,  even  tread  upon  her. 
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Indeed  it  fometimes  happens,  that  ihe  is,  as 
we  fay,  winded  where  Ihe  fits.  But  this  may 
be  the  eflfe<5t  of  that  train  of  fcent  Ihe  left 
behind  her  in  troing;  to  her  chair,  or  more 
probably  the  confequence  of  her  own  curi- 
ofity,  in  moving,  and  rifing  up,  to  peep  after 
and  watch  the  proceedings  of  her  adverfaries. 
However,  we  muft  grant,  that  thefe  particles 
of  fcent,  though  the  effcdl  of  motion,  are  not 
more  grofs  and  copious  in  proportion  to  the 
increafing  fwiftnefs  of  the  animal,  any  more 
than  in  a watering-pot,  which  the  fwifter  it 
palfes,  the  lefs  of  the  falling  water  it  beftows 
upon  the  fubjacent  plants. 

It  is  very  plain,  the  flower  the  hare  moves, 
the  flronger  and  grofler,  ceteris  paribus^  are 
thefe  particles  Ihe  leaves  behind  her,  which  I 
take  to  be  one  reafon  (befides  the  cloathing 
and  ihielding  of  them  from  the  penetrating 
air  by  the  defcending  froft  or  dew)  that  the 
morning  walk  will  give  fcent  fo  much  longer 
than  the  flight  in  hunting,  which  is  another 
obfervation  of  Xenophon,  who  expreflTcs  him- 
felf  in  the  following  words,  in  his  Treatife 
on  Hunting.  “ The  fcent  of  the  trail  of  the 
hare,  going  to  her  feat,  lafls  longer  than  that 
of  her  courfe  when  purfued  ; when  fhe  goes 
to  her  feat  fhe  goes  flowly,  often  ftanding 
ftill ; but  her  courfe,  when  purfued,  is  per- 
formed running  ; therefore  the  ground  is  fatu- 
rated  with  one,  and  not  filled  with  the  other.” 
However,  it  is  as  remarkable,  that  thefe  odo- 
rous particles  gradually  decay  and  end  with 
her  life,  becaufe  it  requires  the  mofl:  curious 
nofes  to  lead  the  cry,  when  fhe  is  near  her 
laftj  becaufe  flte  is  fo  often  entirely  loft  at 
the  laft  fquar,  and  becaufe  if  you  knock  her 
on  the  head  before  them,  there  is  hardly  one 
in  the  pack  that  will  flop  or  take  any  notice 
of  her. 

The  greateft  art  and  curiofity  is  difeovered 
in  hunting  the  foil,  efpecially  if  fhe  imme- 
diately fteal  back  behind  the  dogs  the  fame 
path  fhe  came  •,  for  it  muft  require  the  ut- 
moft  fkill  to  diftinguifh  well  the  new  fcent 
from  the  old,  when  both  are  mixed,  ob- 
feured,  and  confounded,  with  the  ftrong  per- 
fpirations  of  fo  many  dogs  and  horfes.  Yet 
this  is  often  feen  performecl  by  ready  and  ex- 
pert hunters.  However,,  if  the  dogs  be  not 
mailers  of  their  bufinds,  or  if  the  air  be 
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not  in  due  balance,  the  difficulty  will  be  the 
greater. 

Thefe  remarks  are  generally  made  on  the 
hare,  which  is  of  all  others  moft  worthy  of 
fpeculation  and  enquiry.  By  analogy  the 
hunting  the  deer  or  fox  will  be  eafily  under- 
ftood,  for  though  the  fcent  of  thefe  is  gene- 
rally higher,  more  obvious  to  the  nofes  of 
the  dogs,  and  in  greater  plenty  whilft  the 
particles  laft,  yet  for  that  very  reafon  (float- 
ing in  the  air)  they  are  Iboner  diffipated,  and 
require  a more  vigorous,  though  lefs  fubtle 
huntfman,  as  well  as  fwifter  beagles. 

To  HUNT.  The  purfuing  of  birds  or 
four-footed  beafts,  of  whiph  there  are  feveral 
forts,  which  differ  according  as  the  animals 
are  which  you  hunt,  and  the  places  where 
they  are;  four-footed  beafts  are  hunted  in  the 
fields,  woods,  and  thickets ; they  kill  them 
with  guns ; and  others  fhoot  birds  in  the  air, 
take  them  with  nets,  or  birds  of  prey  ; make 
ufe  of  greyhounds  for  deers,  does,  roebucks, 
and  even  foxes,  hares,  and  conies,  ^c. 

Hunting  indeed  is  a noble,  manly  recre- 
ation, not  only  commendable  for  princes  and 
great  men,  but  gentlemen,  and  others  too, 
there  being  nothing  that  recreates  the  mind 
more,  ftrengthens  the  limbs,  whets  the  fto- 
mach,  and  cheats  up  the  fpirits  ; fo  that  it 
has  merited  the  efteem  of  ail  ages  and  na- 
tions, how  barbarous  foever  they  might  have 
been. 

Hunting  is  deferibed  under  the  heads  of 
animals  which  are  hunted,  whether  with  dogs, 
taken  with  nets,  or  by  birds  of  prey,  which 
the  reader  is  referred  to. 

All  forts  of  weathers  are  not  proper  for 
hunting ; high  winds  and  rain  are  obftacles 
to  this  diverfion. 

In  the  fpring-time,  you  muft  take  it  in  the 
night  with  nets;  in  the  fummer  it  is  the  di- 
verfion of  the  morning ; but  in  the  winter, 
it  fhould  not  be  followed  but  from  nine  in 
the  morning  till  two  in  the  afternoon.  The 
general  rule  is,  that  you  place  yourfelf  under 
the  wind  where  you  feek  to  wait  for  game; 
and  the  way  to  know  it  is,  to  take  a piece  of 
paper,  and  obferve  which  way  the  wind  blows 
it.  For  the  terms  ufed  by  huntfmen^  Jee  the  arti- 
cle TerxMS. 

To  HUNT  Change,  is  when  the  hounds 
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or  beagles  take  fiefh  fcent,  and  follow  another 
chace,  till  they  flick  and  hit  it  again. 

To  HUNT  Counter,  flgnifies  that  the 
hounds  hunt  it  by  the  heels. 

HUNTING  THE  Foil,  is  a term  or 
phrafe  ufed  of  the  chaces  going  off,  and  com- 
ing on  again,  traverfing  the  fame  ground  to 
deceive  the  hounds  or  beagles. 

HUNTING-HORSE.  It  Ihould  be  obferv- 
ed,  that  not  every  good  and  fleet  horfe  always 
is  a good  hunter  : for  he  may  have  flrength 
and  vigour  for  a long  journey,  and  yet  not 
be  able  to  bear  the  fhocks  and  flrainings  of  a 
chace ; anotlier  may  be  fwift  enough  to  win 
a plate  on  a fmooth  turf,  which  yet  will  be 
crippled  or  heart  broken  by  a hare  in  Fe- 
bruary. The  right  hunter  ought  to  have 
flrength  without  weight,  courage  without  fire, 
fpeed  without  labour,  a free  breath,  a flrong 
walk,  a nimble,  light,  but  a large  gallop, 
and  a fweet  trot,  to  give  change  and  eafe  to 
the  more  fpeedy  mufcles.  The  marks  moft 
likely  to  difcover  a horfe  of  thefe  properties 
are,  a vigorous,  fanguine,  and  healthy  co- 
lour, a head  and  neck  as  light  as  poflible, 
whether  handfome  or  not,  a quick  moving 
eye  and  ear,  clean  wide  jaws  and  noflrils, 
large  thin  flioulders,  and  high  withers,  deep 
chefl,  and  fliort  back,  large  ribs,  and  wide 
pin-bones,  tail  high  and  fliff,  gafkins  well 
fpread,  and  buttocks  lean  and  hard  ; above 
all,  let  his  joints  be  flrong  and  firm,  and  his 
legs  and  paflerns  fhort ; for  I believe  there 
was  never  yet  a long  limbering-legged  horfe 
that  was  able  to  gallop  dov/n  fteep  hills,  and 
take  bold  leaps  with  a weight  upon  his  back, 
without  finking  or  foundering. 

To  order  the  hunting-horfe  while  he  is  at 
refl,  let  him  have  all  the  quietnefs  that  may 
be;  let  him  have  much  meat,  much  litter, 
much  drefling,  and  water  clofe  by  him  •,  let 
him  fleep  as  long  as  he  pleafes  •,  keep  him  to 
dung  rather  foft  than  hard,  and  look  that  it 
be  well  coloured  and  bright,  for  darknefs 
fhews  greafe ; rednefs,  inward  heat ; and  after 
his  ufual  fcourings  let  him  have  exercifes, 
and  mafhes  of  fweet  malt,  or  let  bread,  or 
clean  beans  ; or  beans  and  wheat  mixed  to- 
gether, are  his  beft  food  ; and  beans  and  oats 
the  moft  ordinary. 

But  Sir  Robert  Charmckh  way  of  hunting  in 


the  buck-feafon,  was,  never  to  take  his  horfe  up 
into  the  liable  during  ti'.e  feafon,  but  he 
hunted  him  upon  grafs,  only  allowing  him  as 
many  oats  as  he  would  well  eat ; and  this 
he  approved  of  as  a very  good  way,  for  if 
there  be  any  molten  greafe  within  him,  which 
violent  hunting  may  raife  up,  this  going  to 
grafs  will  purge  it  out : it  is  affirmed,  the 
fame  gentleman  has  rid  his  horfe  three  days 
in  a week  during  the  feafon,  and  never  found 
any  inconveniency,  but  rather  good  from  it, 
fo  that  care  be  taken  to  turn  the  horfe  out 
very  cool. 

You  may  furnlfh  yourfelf  with  a horfe  for 
hunting  at  fomeofour  repofitories,  which  fhould 
have,  as  near  as  can  be,  the  following  fhapes: 

A head  lean,  large,  and  long  •,  a chaul 
thin  ; and  open  ears,  fmall,  and  pricked  ; or, 
if  they  be  fomewhat  long,  provided  they 
ftand  upright,  like  thofe  of  a fox,  it  is  ufually 
a fign  of  mettle  and  toughnefs. 

His  forehead  long  and  broad,  not  flat,  and, 
as  it  is  ufually  termed,  hare-faced,  rifing  in 
the  midft  like  that  of  a hare,  the  feather 
being  placed  above  the  top  of  his  eye ; the 
contrary  being  thought  by  fome  to  betoken 
blindnels. 

His  eyes  full,  large,  and  bright  •,  his  nof- 
triis  wide,  and  red  within,  for  an  open  noftril 
is  a fign  of  good  wind. 

His  mouth  large,  deep  in  the  wikes  and 
hairy;  his  thropple,  weafand,  or  wind-pipe, 
big,  loofe,  and  ftraight,  when  he  is  reined 
in  with  the  bridle ; for  if,  when  he  bridles, 
it  bends  like  a bow,  (which  is  called  cock- 
throppled)  it  very  much  hinders  the  free  paf- 
fage  of  his  wind. 

His  head  mufl  be  fo  fet  on  to  his  neck,  that 
a fpace  may  be  felt  between  his  neck  and 
his  chaul ; for  to  be  ball  necked  is  uncomely 
to  fight,  and  alfo  prejudicial  to  the  horfe’s 
wind. 

His  creft  fhould  be  firm,  thin,  and  well- 
rifen,  his  neck  long  and  ftraight,  yet  not  loofe 
and  pliant,  which  the  northern  men  term 
withy-cragged. 

His  bread  flrong  and  broad,  his  chefl  deep, 
his  chine  fliort,  his  body  large  and  clofe,  (hue 
up  to  the  huckle  bone. 

His  ribs  round  like  a barrel,  his  belly  be- 
ing hid  within  them. 
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His  fillets  large,  his  buttocks  rather  oval 
than  broad,  being  well  let  dov/n  to  the  gaf- 
coins ; his  cambrels  upright,  and  not  bend- 
ing, which  fome  call  fickle  houghed,  though 
Ibme  look  upon  this  to  be  a fign  of  tough nefs 
and  fpeed. 

His  legs  clean,  flat,  and  flraight,  his  joints 
fhort,  well  knit,  and  upright,  efpecially  be- 
twixt the  pafterns  and  the  hoof,  having  but 
ilittle  hair  on  his  fetlocks ; his  hoofs  black, 
ftrong  and  hollow,  and  rather  long  and  nar- 
row, than  big  and  flat. 

Laftly,  his  mane  and  tail  fhould  be  long, 
and  thin  rather  than  thick,  which  is  counted 
by  fome  a mark  of  dull  nefs. 

As  to  marks  or  colours,  though  they  do 
not  abfolutely  give  teftiniony  of  a horfe’s 
goodnefs,  yet  they,  as  well  as  his  fliape,  inti- 
mate in  fome  part,  his  difpofition  and  qua- 
lities : the  hair  itfelf  oftentimes  receives  the 
variation  of  its  colour  from  the  different  tem- 
perature of  the  fubjedt  out  of  which  it  is 
produced. 

And  fome  do  not  fcruple  to  affirm,  that 
wherever  you  meet  with  a horfe  that  has  no 
white  about  him,  efpecially  in  his  forehead, 
though  he  be  otherwife  of  the  bell  reputed 
colours,  as  bay,  black,  or  forrel,  he  is  of  a 
dogged  and  fullen  difpofition,  efpecially  if  he 
have  a fmall  pink  eye,  and  a narrow  face, 
with  a nofe  bending  like  a hawk’s  bill. 

, T^he  Age^  &c.  of  a Hunter, 

Having  procured  a horfe  fuitable  to  the 
former  defcriprions,  or  your  own  fatisfadlion 
at  lead ; and  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  already 
grounded  in  the  fundamentals  of  this  art, 
being  taught  fuch  obedience,  as  that  he  will 
readily  anfwer  to  the  horfeman’s  helps  and 
corredions  both  of  the  bridle  and  hand,  the 
voice,  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  the  fpurs ; that 
he  knows  how  to  make  his  way  forward,  and 
hath' gained  a true  temper  of  mouth,  and  a 
right  placing  of  his  head,  and  that  he  hath 
learned  to  flop,  and  turn  readily  ; for  unlefs 
he  has  been  perfedlly  taught  thefe  things,  he 
can  never  proceed  effedfuaily. 

The  horfe,  being  thus  prepared,  (hould  be 
five  years  old,  and  well  wayed  before  you 
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begin  to  hunt  him;  for  although  it  is  cuffo- 
mary  with  fome  to  put  him  to  hunt  at  four  years 
old,  yet  at  that  age  his  joints  not  being  well 
knit,  nor  he  attained  to  his  beft  ffrength 
and  courage,  he  is  unable  to  perform  any 
work  of  fpeed  and  tough  nefs,  and  will  be  in 
great  danger  of  ffrains,  and  other  maladies, 
and  alfo  a daunting  of  his  fpirit,  and  abating 
his  natural  courage. 

Your  horfe  being  full  five,  you  may,  if 
you  pleafe,  put  him  to  grafs,  from  the  middle 
of  ji/faj  till  Bariholoinew-tide^  for  then  the 
feafon  will  be  fo  hot,  it  w'ill  not  be  convenient 
to  work  him. 

Bartholomew -tide  being  now  come,  and  the 
pride  and  ffrength  of  the  grafs  nipped  by  the 
fevere  froffs  and  cold  dews,  fo  that  the  nou- 
riffiment  of  it  turns  to  raw  crudities,  and  the 
coldnefs  of  the  night  abates  as  much  of  his 
flefb  and  luff  as  he  gets  in  a day,  take  him 
from  grafs  while  his  coat  lies  fmooth  and 
fleek.  See  Stable. 

Having  brought  him  home,  let  your  groom  fet 
him  up  that  night  in  fome  fecure  and  fpaci'ous 
houfe,  where  he  may  evacute  his  body,  and 
fo  be  brought  to  warmer  keeping  by  degrees, 
and  the  next  day  ftable  him. 

It  is  indeed  held  as  a general  rule  among 
the  generality  of  grooms,  not  to  clothe  or 
drefs  their  horfes  till  two  or  three  days  after 
they  have  ffabled  them,  (though  there  is  lit- 
tle reafon  for  it  but  cuffom)  ; yet  this  cuf- 
tom  conducing  little  to  either  the  advantage 
or  prejudice  of  the  horfe,  I lhall  leave  every 
one  to  their  own  fancies. 

But  as  to  the  cuffom  of  giving  the  horfe 
wheat-ffraw,  to  take  up  his  belly,  (which  is 
alfo  generally  ufed  by  grooms  at  the  firft 
taking  up  and  houfing  a horfe)  lome  perfons 
very  much  difapprove  of,  for  they  fay,  that 
the  nature  of  a horfe  being  hot  and  dry,  if 
he  be  fed  with  ffraw,  whichjs  fo  likewife,  it 
would  ffraighten  his  guts,  and  caufe  an  in- 
flammation of  his  liver,  and  by  that  means 
diffemper  his  blood  ; and  befides,  it  would 
make  his  body  fo  coftive,  that  it  would  caufe 
a retention  of  nature,  and  make  him  dung 
with  great  pain  and  difficulty;  whereas  full 
feeding  would  expel  the  excrements,  accord- 
ing to  the  true  intention  and  inclination  of 
nature* 
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Therefore  let  moderate  airing,  warm  cloath- 
ing,  good  old  ha}'-,  and  old  corn,  fupply  the 
place  of  wheat-ftraw.  See  Shoeing. 

‘The  firfi  Fortnight's  Diet  for  a Hunting  Horje ; 

or,  the  ordering  oj  a Hunter  for  the  JirJi 

Fortnight. 

Your  horfe  being  fuppofed  to  evacuate  all 
his  grafs,  and  his  Ihoes  fo  well  fettled  to  his 
feet,  that  he  may  be  fit  to  be  ridden  abroad 
without  danger;  1 fnall  now,  in  a more  par- 
ticular manner,  direct  an  unexperienced  groom 
how  he  ought  to  proceed  to  order  his  horfe 
according  to  art. 

Firft,  he  ought  to  vifit  his  horfe  early  in 
the  morning,  to  wit,  by  five  o’clock  in  fum- 
mer,  and  fix  in  winter  •,  and  having  put  up 
his  litter  under  his  flail,  and  made  clean  his 
fiable,  to  feel  his  ribs,  his  chaul,  and  his 
flank,  they  being  the  principal  figns  by  which 
he  mufl  learn  to  judge  of  the  good  or  ill  flare 
of  a horfe’s  body 

He  ought  to  lay  his  hands  on  bis  fliort  ribs 
near  the  flank,  and  if  his  fat  feels  to  be  ex- 
ceeding foft  and  tender,  and  to  yield  as  it 
- were  under  his  hand,  then  he  may  be  con- 
fident it  is  unfound,  and  that  the  Icaft  violent 
labour  or  travel  will  diflfolve  it ; which  be- 
ing diflblved  before  it  be  hardened  by  good 
diet,  if  it  be  not  then  removed  by  fcouring, 
the  fat  or  greafe  belonging  to  the  outward 
parts  of  the  body  will  fall  down  into  his  heels, 
and  fo  ettufe  goutinefs  and  fwelling. 

After,  by  feeling  on  his  ribs,  he  has  found 
his  fat  foft  and  unfound,  then  let  him  feel 
his  chaul  ; and  if  he  finds  any  flefliv  lub- 
flance,  or  great  round  kernels  or  knots,  he 
may  be  allured  that  as  his  outward  fat  has 
been  unfound,  fo  inwardly  he  is  full  of  glut, 
and  purfiye,  by  means  of  grofs  humours 
cleaving  to  the  hollow  places  of  his  lungs, 

This  fat  Is  to  be  enfeamed  and  hardened 
by  moderate  exercife,  warm  cloathing,  and 
gentle  phyfic,  to  cleanfc  away  his  inward  glut. 

The  fame  obfervations  mufl  be  taken  from 
the  flank,  which  will  always  be  found  to  cor- 
refpond  wiih  his  ribs  and  chaul,  for  till  it  is 
drawn  it  will  feel  thick  to  your  gripe ; but 


when  he  is  enfeamed  you  will  perceive  no- 
thing but  two  thick  fkins : and  by  thefe 

three  obfervations  of  the  ribs,  flank,  and 
chaps,  you  may  at  any  time  pafs  an  indif- 
ferent judgment  of  the  horfe’s  good  or  bad 
condition. 

Having  made  thefe  remarks  on  your  horfe’s 
flate  and  condition  of  body,  then  fift  a hand- 
ful or  two  (but  not  more)  of  good  old  oats, 
and  give  them  to  him  to  preferve  his  ftomach 
from  cold  humours  which  might  opprefs  it 
by  drinking  failing,  and  likewife  to  make 
him  drink  the  better. 

When  he  hath  eaten  them,  pull  off  his 
collar,  and  rub  his  head,  face,  ears,  and  nape 
of  the  neck,  with  a clean  rubbing-cloth  made 
of  hemp,  for  it  is  fovereign  for  the  head,  and 
difiblves  all  grofs  and  filthy  humours. 

Then  take  a fnaffle,  and  w'afii  it  in  clean 
water,  and  put  it  on  his  head,  drawing  the 
rein  tlirough  the  h.ead-ilall  to  prevent  his 
flipping  it  over  his  head;  and  fo  tie  him  up 
to  the  rack,  and  drefs  him  thus  ; 

Fiifl,  take  a curry-comb  fuitable  to  your 
horfe’s  f!dn  in  your  right-hand ; that  is,  if 
the  coat  of  your  horfe  be  flrort  and  fmoorh, 
then  mufl  the  curry-comb  be  blunt ; but  if  it 
be  long  and  rough,  then  the  teeth  mufl  be 
long  and  Ibarp  ; Handing  w'ith  your  face  op- 
pofire  to  the  horfe’s,  hold  the  left  cheek  of 
the  head-ftall  in  your  left  hand,  and  curry 
him  with  a good  hand  from  the  root  of  his 
ears,  all  along  his  neck  to  his  fliouldcrs  ; 
then  go  over  all  his  body  with  a more  mo- 
derate hand  ; then  curry  his  buttocks  down 
to  the  hinder  cambrel  w'ith  a hard  hand 
again;  then  change  your  hand,  and  laying 
your  right  arm  over  his  back,  join  your  right 
fide  to  his  lefr,  and  fo  curry  him  gently  from 
the  top  of  his  withc-rs  to  the  lower  part  of  his 
flioulder,  every  now  and  then  fetching  your 
flrokc  over  the  left  fide  of  his  breaft,  and 
fo  curry  him  down  to  the  knee,  but  no 
farther. 

Then  curry  him  all  under  his  belly,  near 
his  fof e-bowels,  and  in  a v/ord,  all  over,  very 
well,  his  legs  under  the  knees  and  cambrels 
only  excepted,  and  as  you  drefs  the  left  fide, 
fo  mufl  you  the  right  alfo. 

In  doing  this,  take  notice  whether  your 
horfe  keeps  a rigghng  up  and  down,  biting 
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the  rack-ftafts,  and  now  and  then  offering  to 
fnap  at  you,  or  lifting  up  his  leg  to  flrike  at 
you,  when  you  are  currying  him:  if  he  does, 
it  is  an  apparent  fign  that  the  roughnefs  of  the 
comb  dilpleafes  him,  and  therefore  the  teeth 
of  it  is  to  be  filed  more  blunt;  but  if  you  per- 
ceive he  plays  thefe  or  fuch  like  tricks  through 
w'antonnefs,  and  the  pleafure  he  takes  in  the 
fridlion,  then  you  fliould  every  now  and  then 
correft  him  with  your  whip  gently  for  his 
waggiflinefs. 

This  currying  is  only  to  raife  the  duff, 
therefore,  after  the  horfe  has  been  thus  cur- 
ried, take  either  a horfe-tail  nailed  to  an  han- 
dle, or  a clean  duffing-cloth  of  cotton,  and 
with  it  flrike  off  the  loofe  duft  that  the  curry- 
comb has  1 aifed. 

Then  drefs  him  all  over  with  the  French 
brufli,  both  head,  body,  and  legs,  to  the  very 
fetlocks,  obferving  always  to  cleanfc  the  brufli 
from  the  filth  it  gathers  from  the  bottom  of 
the  hair,  by  rubbing  it  on  the  curry-comb ; 
then  duff:  the  horfe  again  the  fecond-time. 

Then  having  wetted  your  hand  in  water, 
rub  his  body  all  over,  and,  as  near  as  you  can, 
leave  no  loofe  hairs  behind,  and  with  your 
hands  wet,  pick  and  cleanfe  his  eyes,  ears  and 
noftrils,  Iheath,  cods  and  tuel,  and  fo  rub  him 
til!  he  is  dry  as  at  firft. 

Then  take  an  hair-patch,  and  rub  his  body 
all  over,  but  efpecially  his  fore-bowels  under 
his  belljs  his  flank,  and  between  his  hin- 
der thighs;  and  in  the  laft  place,  wipe  him 
over  with  a fine  white  linen  rubber. 

When  you  have  thus  dreffecl  him,  take  a 
large  faddle  cloth  (made  on  purpofe)  that  may 
reach  down  to  the  fpurring-place,  and  lap  it 
about  his  body;  then  clap  on  his  faddle,  and 
throw  a cloth  over  him,  that  he  may  not  catch 
cold. 

Then  twift  two  ropes  of  flraw  very  hard  to- 
gether, and  with  them  rub  and  chafe  his  legs 
from  the  knees  and  cambrels  downwards  to 
the  ground,  picking  his  fetlock  joints,  with 
your  hands,  from  duft,  filth,  and  fcabs  : then 
take  another  hair-patch,  kept  on  purpofe  for 
his  legs,  (for  you  muft  have  two)  and  with  it 
rub  and  drefs  his  legs  alfo. 

And  while  you  are  dreffing  your  horfe,  let 
him  not  ftand  naked,  fo  that  his  body  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  penetration  of  the  air;  but  when 


he  is  ftripped,  do  your  bufinefs  roundly,  with- 
out any  intermlfiion,  till  you  have  faddled  him 
and  throwm  his  cloth  over  him. 

When  you  have  clone  this,  pick  his  feet 
clean  with  an  iron  picker,  comb  down  his 
mane  and  tail  with  a wet  mane-comb,  then 
fpurt  fome  beer  in  his  mouth,  and  fo  draw  him 
out  of  the  liable. 

Then  mount  him,  rake  or  walk  him  either 
to  fome  running  river  or  frefh  fpring,  a mile 
or  two  diftant  from  the  liable,  and  there  let 
him  drink  about  half  his  draught  at  firft,  to 
prevent  raw  crudities  arifing  in  his  ftomach. 

After  he  has  drank,  bring  him  calmly  out 
of  the  water,  and  ride  him  gently  for  awhile; 
for  nothing  is  more  unbecoming  for  a horfe- 
man  than  to  put  a horfe  upon  a fwift  gallop 
as  foon  as  he  comes  out  of  the  water,  for  thefe 
three  reafons : 

I.  He  does  not  only  hazard  the  breaking  of 
his  wind,  but  affurediy  hazards  the  incording 
or  burfting  of  him. 

i.  It  begets  in  him  an  ill  habit  of  running 
away  as  foon  as  he  has  done  drinking, 

3.  The  forefight  he  has  of  fuch  violent  ex- 
ercife,  makes  him  oftentimes  refufe  to  quench 
his  third,  therefore  walk  him  a little  way, 
put  him  into  a gentle  gallop  for  five  or  fix 
fcore  paces,  and  give  him  wind ; after  he  has 
been  raked  a pretty  while,  fhew  him  the  water 
again,  let  him  drink  as  much  as  he  will,  and 
then  gallop  him  again:  repeat  this  till  he  will 
drink  no  more  : but  be  fure  to  obferve  always, 
that  you  gallop  him  not  fo  much  as  to  chafe  or 
fweat  him. 

Here  take  notice,  that  in  his  galloping  after 
water,  (after  the  firft  week’s  enfeaming)  if 
fometimes  you  give  a watering  courfe  ftiarply 
of  twelve,  or  twenty  fcore  paces,  (according 
as  you  find  your  horfe)  it  will  quench  his 
fpirit,  and  caufc  him  to  gallop  more  plea- 
fantly,  and  teach  him  to  manage  his  limbs 
more  nimbly,  and  to  ftretch  forth  his  body 
largely. 

When  your  horfe  has  done  drinking,  then 
take  him  to  the  top  of  an  hill,  (if  there  be 
one  near  the  watering-place)  for  there,  in  a 
morning,  the  air  is  pureft ; or  elfe  to  fome 
fuch  place,  where  he  may  gain  the  moft  ad- 
vantage both  by  fun  and  air,  and  there  air 
him  a foot-pace  for  an  hour,  or  as  long  as 
s you 
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you  in  your  judgment  (hall  think  for  the  ftate 
of  his  body,  and  then  ride  him  home. 

During  the  time  of  your  horfe’s  airing,  you 
may  eafily  perceive  feveral  tokens  of  your 
horfe’s  fatisfadlion,  and  the  pleafure  that  he 
takes  in  this  exercife. 

For  he  will  gape,  yawn,  and  as  it  were 
(hrug  his  body. 

If  he  offers  to  ftand  ffill  to  dung  or  ffale, 
which  his  airing  will  provoke,  be  fure  give 
him  leave ; as  alfo  to  ftare  about,  neigh,  or 
liften  after  any  noife. 

Thefe  airings  are  advantageous  to  the  horfe 
on  feveral  accounts. 

1.  It  purifies  the  blood  (if  the  air  be  clear 
and  pure)  •,  it  purges  the  body  of  many  grcfs 
and  fuffbeating  humours,  and  fo  hardens  and 
enfeariis  the  horfe’s  fat,  that  it  is  not  near  fo 
liable  to  be  diflblved  by  ordinary  exercife. 

2.  It  teaches  him  how  to  let  his  wind  rake, 
and  equally  keep  time  with  the  other  actions 
and  motions  of  his  body. 

3.  It  is  of  great  advantage,  both  to  hunters 
and  gallopers,  which  are  apt  to  lofe  their  flo- 
machs  through  excefs  or  want  of  exercife,  for 
the  lharpnefs  of  the  air  will  drive  the  horfe’s 
natural  heat  from  the  outward  parts  to  the 
inward,  which  heat  by  furthering  concodtion 
creates  appetite,  and  provokes  the  ftomach. 

4.  It  increafes  luff:  and  courage  in  the  horfe, 
provided  he  be  not  aired  too  early. 

When  you  are  returned  from  airing,  and  are 
difmounted,  lead  the  horfe  on  the  ffraw, 
which  Ihould  always  lie  before  the  flable-door, 
and  there  by  whiffling  and  ffirring  up  the 
litter  under  his  belly,  you  will  provoke  him  to 
ffale,  which  he  will  be  brought  to  4p  with  a lit- 
tle pradfice,  and  it  will  be  advantageous  to  the 
health  of  the  horfe,  and  a means  of  keeping 
the  ftable  the  cleaner : lead  him  into  his  ffall, 
(it  having  firff  been  well  littered)  ; tie  up  his 
head  to  the  empty  rack,  take  off  the  faddle, 
rub  his  body  and  legs  all  over  with  the  flefh- 
brufh,  then  with  the  hair-patch,  and  laft  of 
all  with  the  woollen-cloth. 

Then  clothe  him  with  a linen-cloth  next  to 
his  body,  and  over  that  a canvas-cloth,  and 
both  made  juft  fit  to  cover  his  breaft,  and  to 
come  pretty  low  down  to  his  legs,  which  is 
the  Turkijh  way  of  clothing,  who  (as  the  Duke 
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of  NezvcaJUe  fays)  are  the  moff  curious  people 
in  the  world  in  keeping  their  horfes. 

Put  over  the  before-mentioned  a body-cloth 
of  fix  or  eight  ftraps,  which  is  better  than  a 
furcingle  and  a pad  ftufc  with  wifps, 

Becaufe  this  keeps  his  belly  in  fhape,  and 
is  not  fo  fubjedt  to  hurt  him. 

Now  thefe  cloths  will  be  fufflcient  for  him 
at  his  firff  ftabltng,  becaufe  being  inured  to 
the  cold,  he  will  not  be  fo  apt  to  take  cold, 
the  weather  being  indifferently  warm,  but 
when  fharp  weather  comes  on,  and  you  find 
his  hair  rife  about  thofe  parts  that  are  unclo- 
thed, as  neck,  gafeoigns,  &c.  then  add  ano- 
ther cloth,  which  ought  to  be  of  woollen  ; 
and  for  any  horfe  bred  under  our  climate,  and 
kept  only  for  ordinary  hunting,  this  clothing 
will  be  fufficient. 

Having  already  given  directions  as  to  the 
clothing  the  horfe,  I fhali  only  add  this  one 
general  rulej  that  a rough  coat  is  a token  of 
want  of  cloaths,  and  a fmooth  coat  of  cloth- 
ing fufficient;  therefore  if  notwithffanding 
what  cloaths  you  have  given  him,  his  coat 
ftill  ffares,  you  muff  add  more  cloaths  till  it  lie. 

But  when  he  has  been  in  keeping  fometime, 
you  perceive  him  apt  to  fweat  in  the  night,  it 
is  a fign  he  is  over-fed,  and  wants  exercife ; 
but  if  he  fweats  at  his  firff  coming  from  grafs, 
then  there  is  reafon  to  add  rather  than  diminifli 
the  cloaths  before  diredled  for  him  at  his  firff; 
houfing;  for  it  proceeds  from  the  foul  hu- 
mours that  opprefs  nature,  and  when  they  are 
evacuated  by  exercife,  nature  will  ceafe  work- 
ing, and  he  will  continue  in  a temperate  ftate 
of  body  all  the  year  after. 

When  you  have  clothed  him  up,  pick  his 
feet  clean  with  an  iron  picker,  and  wa.ffa  his 
hoofs  clean  with  a fponge  dipped  in  clean  wa- 
ter, and  dry  them  with  ffraw  or  a linen  cloth, 
then  leave  him  on  his  fnaffle  for  an  hour  or 
more,  which  will  affift  his  appetite. 

Vifit  him  again,  duff  a handful  of  hay,  and 
let  the  horfe  teaze  it  out  of  your  hand,  till  he 
hath  eaten  it  j then  pull  off  his  bridle,  and 
rub  his  head  and  neck  clean  with  your  hem- 
pen-cloth ; pull  his  ears,  and  ffop  his  noftriis, 
to  caufe  him  to  fnort,  which  will  bring  away 
the  moiff  humours  which  opprefs  his  brain,  angi 
then  put  on  his  collar,  and  give  him  a quar- 
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■^ern  of  oats  clean  clrefTed  in  a fieve,  havinp: 
fil'd  cleaned  his  locker  manger  with  a wifp  of 
draw'  and  a cloth. 

While  he  is  eating  his  corn,  fweep  out  your 
dable,  and  fee  that  all  things  are  neat  about 
him  ; then  turn  up  his  cloaths  and  rub  his  fil- 
lets, buttocks,  and  gafcoigns,  over' with  the 
hair-patch,  and  after  with  a woollen  cloth  ; 
then  fpread  a clean  flannel  fillet  cloth  over  his 
fillets  and  buttocks,  (which  vVill  miake  his 
coat  lie  finooth)  and  turn  dowm  his  houfing- 
cloths  upon  it ; then  anoint  his  hoofs  round 
from  the  coronet  to  the  toe  wdth  this  ointment. 

Take  four  ounces  of  Venice  turpentine,  three 
ounces  of  bees-w^ax,  two  ounces  of  the  bed 
rofin,  one  pound  of  dog’s-greafe,  and  half  a 
pint  of  train  oil;  melt  all  thefe  ingredients  to- 
gether, except  the  turpentine;  then  take 
them  off  the  fire,  and  put  in  the  turpentine, 
dirring  it  till  it  be  well  incorporated  ; then 
pour  it  into  an  earthen  gallipot,  and  keep  it 
for  ufe,  but  do  not  cover  it  till  it  is  cold. 

After  this,  pick  his  feet  with  your  picker, 
and  dop  them  with  cow-dung.  If  by  this  time 
your  horfe  has  eaten  his  oats  with  a good  do- 
mach,  fift  him  another  quartern,  and  fo  feed 
him  little  and  little,  while  he  eats  with  an  appe- 
tite ; but  if  you  find  that  he  fumbles  with  his 
corn,  give  him  no  more  for  that  time,  but 
always  giving  him  his  full  feeding,  for  that 
•will  keep  Ids  body  in  better  date  and  temper, 
and  increafe  his  drength  and  vigour. 

Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  to  keep  your 
horfe  always  faarp-fet,  is  the  ready  way  to  pro- 
cure a furfeir,  if  at  any  time  he  can  come  at 
his  fill  of  provender. 

But  though  you  (hould  perceive  that  he  ga- 
thers flefli  too  fad  upon  fuch  home  feeding, 
yet  be  fure  not  to  dint  him  for  ir,  but  only  in- 
creafe his  labour,  and  that  will  affid  both  his 
drength  and  wind. 

Having  done  all  the  things  before  direfted, 
dud  a large  quantity  of  ha}',  and  throw  it 
down  to  iiim  on  his  litter,  after  you  have 
taken  it  up  under  him ; and  then  fljuiting 
up  the  windows  and  dabie  door,  leave  him 
till  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  then  vifit 
him  again,  and  rub  over  his  head,  neck,  fil- 
lets, buttocks,  and  legs  as  before,  with  the 
hair-patch  and  woollen  cloth,  and  leave  him 
to  'the  time  of  the  evening-watering,  which 
diould  be  about  four  o’clock  in  the  lummer, 


and  three  in  the  winter  : when  having  put 
back  his  foul  litter,  and  fwept  away  that  and 
bis  dung,  drefs,  and  faddle  him,  as  before, 
mount  him,  and  take  him  to  water,  and  when 
he  has  drank,  air  him  till  you  think  it  time 
to  go  home,  where  you  are  to  order  in  all  points, 
as  to  rubbing,  feeding,  dopping  his  feet,  &c. 
as  you  did  in  the  morning;  and  having  fed 
him  about  fix  o’clock,  do  not  fail  to  feed  him 
agdn  at  nine,  litter  him  w'ell,  give  him  hay 
enough  to  ferve  him  all  night,  and  leave  him 
till  t!ie  next  morning. 

After  the  direftions  for  this  one  day,  fo  mud 
you  order  him  for  a fi-rtnight,  and  by  that 
time  his  flefh  will  be  fo  hardened,  and  his 
wind  fo  improved;  his  mouth  will  be  fo  quick- 
ened, and  his  gallop  brought  to  fo  good  a 
droke,  that  he  will  be  fit  to  be  put  to  moderate 
hunting. 

During  this  fortnight’s  keeping,  you  are  to 
make  feveral  obfervations,  as  to  the  nature 
and  difpofition  of  your  horfe,  the  temper  of 
his  body,  the  courfe  of  his  digeftion,  and 
to  order  him  accordingly. 

1.  Whether  he  be  of  a churlidi  difpofition; 
if  fo,  you  mud  reclaim  him  by  feverity. 

Ifof  a gentle,  familiar,  and  loving  temper, 
you  mud  engage,  and  win  him  by  kindnefs. 

2,  You  mud  obferve,  whether  he  be  a foul 
feeder,  or  of  a nice  domach;  if  he  be  quick 
at  his  meat,  and  retain  a good  domach,  then 
four  times  a full  feeding  in  a night  and  a day 
are  fufficient;  but  if  he  be  a dender  feeder, 
and  flow  at  his  meat,  you  mud  give  him  but  a 
little  at  a time,  and  often,  as  about  every  two 
hours;  for  frefh  nteat  draw's  on  appetite;  and 
you  mudal'.vays  leave  a little  meat  in  his  lock- 
er, for  him  to  eat  at  leifure  betwixt  his  feedino 
times;  u at  any  time  you  find  any  left,  fweep 
it  away  and  give  him  frelh,  and  expofe  that 
to  the  fun  and  air,  which  will  reduce  it  again 
to  it’s  fird  fweetnefs. 

His  domach  may  be  alfo  fnarpened  by 
change  of  meat,  for  by  giving  one  meal  of 
clean  oats,  and  at  anotheroats  and  fplit  beans, 
and  when  you  have  brought  him  to  eat  bread, 
you  may  give  him  another  meal  of  bread ; 
always  obferving  to  give  him  oftened  that 
which  you  find  he  likes  bed;  or  you  may  give 
him  both  corn  and  bread  at  the  fame  time, 
provided  you  give  him  that  lad  which  he  eats 
bed,  and  is  0;  the  bed  digedion.  It 
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It  has  been  obferved  of  fome  horfes,  that 
they  are  of  fo  hoc  a conffitution.  that  they 
cannot  eat  without  drinking  at  every  bit;  and 
thofe  horfes  ufually  carry  no  belly.  You  mufi: 
let  a pail  of  water  ftand  continually  before 
fuch  horfes,  or  at  leaft  give  them  water  at 
noon,  befides  what  they  have  abroad  at  their 
ordinary  times. 

In  the  next  place,  you  are  to  obferve  the 
nature  of  his  digeftion,  whether  he  retains  his 
food  long,  which  is  a fign  of  bad  digeftion  ; 
or  whether  he  dungs  frequently,  which  if  he 
does,  and  his  dung  be  loofe  and  bright,  it  is 
a fign  of  a good  habit  of  body  ; but  if  it  be 
ieldom,  and  hard,  it  is  a fign  of  a dry  con- 
lliuition  ; in  order  to  remedy  which,  give 
him  once  a day  a handful  or  two  of  oats,  well 
Viralhed  in  good  ftrong  ale,  and  this  will  loofen 
his  body  and  keep  it  moift  ; and  it  will  alfo  be 
good  for  his  wind. 

The  fecond  Fortnight's  Diet  for  a Hunting-Horfe. 

The  horfe  having  been  ordered  for  the  firfl 
fortnight  according  to  the  foregoing  rules, 
will  be  in  a pretty  good  ftate  of  body,  for  the 
grofs  humours  in  him  will  be  dried  up  and  his 
fielh  will  begin  to  be  hardened,  w'hich  you 
may  perceive  by  feeling  his  chaul,  his  fhort  ribs 
and  flank;  for  the  kernels  under  his  chaps  w'ill 
not  feel  fo  grofs  as  they  did  at  firft,  nor  will 
his  flefh  on  his  fhort  ribs  feel  fo  foft  and  loofe, 
nor  the  thin  part  of  his  flank  fo  thick  as  at 
his  firft  houfing,  fo  that  you  may  now  without 
hazard,  venture  to  hunt  him  moderately. 

The  time  being  now  come  that  he  may  be 
hunted,  he  is  to  be  ordered  on  his  days  of 
reft,  in  all  points,  as  to  his  dreffing,  hours  of 
feeding,  watering,  as  in  the  firft  fort- 

night before  diredted  ; but  only  fince  his  labour 
is  now  encreafed,  you  muft  endeavour  to  en- 
creafe-his  ftrength  and  courage  likewile ; and 
this  you  may  efreCl  by  adding  to  his  oats  a 
third  part  of  clean  old  beans,  fpelted  on  a 
i mill,  and  allowing  him  befides  the  following 
bread  : 

Take  two  pecks  of  clean  old  beans,  and 
one  peck  of  wheat,  and  let  them  be  ground 
together,  and  fift  the  meal  through  a meal 
fieve  of  ,an  indifferent  fineaefs,  and  knead  it 


with  warm  ivater  and  good  ftore  of  yeft; 
then  let  it  lie  an  hour,  or  more  to  fwell,  which 
will  make  the  bread  the  lighter,  and  have  the 
eafier  and  quicker  digefiion  ; and  after  it  has 
been  well  kneaded,  make  it  up  into  loaves  of 
a peck  a-piece,  which  vvill  prevent  their  being 
too  much  cruft,  and  prevent  its  drying  too 
foon  ; let  them  be  well  baked,  and  ftand  a. 
good  while  in  the  oven  to  foak  ; when  they 
are  drawn,  turn  the  bottom  upwards  and  Icrc 
them  ftand  to  cool. 

\Vhen  the  bread  is  a day  old,  chip  away 
the  cruft,  and  you  may  give  the  horfe  forne, 
giving  him  fomecimes  bread,  fometimes  oats, 
and  fometimes  oats  and  fpiit  beans,  according 
as  you  find  his  ftomach  : and  this  feeding  will 
bring  him  into  as  good  condition  as  you  need 
to  defire  for  ordinary  hunting. 

The  firft  fortnight  being  expired,  and  the 
bread  prepared,  you  ought  then  to  pitch  upon 
a day  for  his  flrft  going  abroad  after  the  dogs, 
and  the  day  before  you  hunt,  he  rnuft  always 
be  ordered  after  this  manner  : 

In  the  morning  proceed  in  your  ufual  me- 
thod as  before,  only  obferve  that  day  to  give 
him  no  beans,  becaufc  they  are  hard  of  digef- 
tion,  but  give  him  moft  of  bread,  if  you  can 
draw  him  on  to  eat  it,  becaufe  it  is  more 
nourifhing  than  oats  ; and  after  that  evening, 
which  ought  to  be  fomewhat  earlier  than  at 
other  times,  give  him  only  a little  hay  out  of 
your  hand,  and  no  more  till  the  next  day  that 
he  returns  from  hunting;  and  to  prevent  his 
eating  his  litter,  or  any  thing  elfe  but  w'hat 
you  give  him,  inftead  of  a muzzle  put  on  a 
caveflbn,  joined  to  the  headflall  of  a bridle, 
lined  with  leather,  for  fear  of  hurting  him, 
and  tying  it  fo  tight  as  to  hinder  his  eating; 
and  this  v/iil  prevent  ficknefs  in  your  horfe, 
which  fome  horfes  are  inclined  to  when  their 
muzzle  is  put  on,  notwithftanding  the  inven- 
tion of  the  lettice  window,  lb  much  ufed  ; but 
by  taking  this  method,  the  horfe’s  noftriis  are 
at  full  liberty,  and  he  will  not  gj'ow  Tick. 

But  as  to  his  corn,  give  him  his  meals  both 
after  his  watering  and  at  nine  o’clock,  and  at 
that  time  be  fure  to  litter  him  well,  that  he 
may  take  his  reft  the  better  at  night,  and  leave 
him  till  morning. 

The  next  morning  vifit  him  early,  at  about 
four  o’ciuck,  and  put  a quarter  of  a peck  of 
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clean  dreffed  oats  into  his  locker,  pouring  into 
it  a quart  of  good  ftrong  ale,  mixing  the  oats 
and  ale  well  together;  then  put  back  his  dung 
and  foul  litter,  and  clean  the  (table:  but  if  he 
will  not  eat  wafhed  oats,  give  them  dry,  but  be 
fure  not  to  put  any  beans  to  them. 

When  he  has  done  eating,  bridle  him,  and 
tie  him  up  to  the  ring  and  drefs  him  : having 
drelTed  him,  faddle  him,  throwing  his  cloth 
over  him,  and  let  him  (land  till  the  hounds 
are  ready  to  go  out. 

Take  care  not  to  draw  the  faddle-girths  too 
tight  till  you  are  ready  to  mount,  left  that 
Ihould  caufe  him  to  grow  fick. 

Though  old  horfes  are  generally  fo  crafty, 
that  when  a groom  goes  to  girt  them  up  hard, 
they  will  extend  their  bodies  fo  much  by  hold- 
ing their  wind,  (on  purpofe  to  gain  eafe  after 
they  are  girt)  that  it  will  feem  difficult  to  girt 
them,  but  when  they  let  go  their  wind  their 
bodies  fall  again. 

When  the  hounds  are  unkennelled,  (which 
fhould  not  be  before  fun-rifing)  go  into  the 
field  along  with  them,  and  rake  your  horfe 
up  and  down  gently  till  a hare  is  flatted  ; 
always  remembering  to  let  him  fmeli  to  the 
dung  of  other  horfes,  if  there  be  any,  which 
will  provoke  him  to  empty  himfelf ; and  fuffer 
him  to  fland  flill  when  he  does  fo ; and  if 
there  be  any  dead  fog,  ruffies,  or  the  like, 
ride  upon  them,  and  whiflle  to  him,  to  pro- 
voke him  to  flale  and  empty  his  bladder. 

The  hare  being  flatted,  follow  the  hounds 
as  the  other  hunters  do  ; but  remembering  it 
to  be  the  firft  time  of  his  hunting,  he  is  not 
fo  well  acquainted  with  different  forts  of 
grounds,  as  to  know  how  to  gallop  fmoothly 
and  with  eafe  on  them,  and  for  that  reafon 
you  ought  not  yet  to  put  him  to  above  half 
his  fpeed,  that  he  may  learn  to  carry  a flay’d 
body,  and  to  manage  his  legs  both  upon  fal- 
lows and  green  fwarth. 

Neither  fhould  you  gallop  him  often,  or 
any  long  time  together,  for  fear  of  difeourag- 
ing  him,  and  caufing  a diflike  of  his  exercife 
in  him  : and  take  care  to  crofs  fields  to  the  beft 
advantage*,  you  lhall  make  into  the  hounds 
at  every  default,  and  flill  keep  your  horfe  (as 
much  as  thefe  diredlions  will  allow  you)  with- 
in the  cry  of  the  dogs,  that  he  may  be  ufed  to 
their  cry  j and  by  fo  doing,  in  a very  fhort 


time  he  will  take  fuch  delight  and  pleafure  In  | 
their  mufic,  that  he  will  be  eager  to  follow- 
them. 

And  if  it  happens  that  the  chace  is  led  over 
any  carpet-ground,  or  fandy  highway,  on 
which  your  horfe  may  lay  out  his  body 
fmoothly,  there  you  may  gallop  him  for  a 
quarter  or  half  a mile,  to  teach  him  to  lay  out 
his  body,  to  gather  up  his  legs,  to  lengthen 
and  fhorten  his  ftroke,  and  according  to  the 
different  earths  he  gallops  on,  as  if  on  green 
fwarth,  meadov/,  moor,  heath,  ^c.  then  to 
ftoop  and  run  more  on  the  fhoulders ; if 
amongft  mole-hills,  or  over  high  ridges  and 
furrows,  and  then  to  gallop  more  roundly,  or 
in  lefs  compafs,  or  according  to  the  vulgar 
phrafe,  two  up  and  two  down^  that  thereby  he 
may  ftrike  his  furrow  clear,  and  avoid  fetting 
his  fore-feet  in  the  bottom  of  it,  and  by  that 
means  fall  over  *,  but,  by  the  way,  galloping, 
though  he  fhould  happen  to  fet  his  feet  in  a 
furrow,  yet  carrying  his  body  fo  round,  and 
refting  on  the  hand  in  his  gallop,  would  pre- 
vent his  falling ; and  to  this  perfection,  no- 
thing but  ufe,  and  fuch  moderate  exercife, 
can  bring  him. 

According  to  thefe  directions  you  may  hunt 
till  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  at 
which  time  ride  him  home  in  a foot-pace,  as 
you  came  out  in  the  morning ; and  be  fure 
that  you  let  him  walk  out  of  the  field  ; and 
as  you  are  going  home,  confider  whether  he 
has  fweat  a little,  (for  you  muft  not  let  him 
fweat  much  the  firft  time)  but  if  not,  then 
gallop  him  gently  on  fome  fkelping  earth,  till 
he  fweats  at  the  roots  of  his  ears,  a little  on 
his  neck,  and  in  his  flank;  but  it  muft  be  J 
done  of  his  own  voluntary  motion,  without  the  | 
compulfion  of  whip  or  fpur ; then  when  he  is  j 

cool  as  aforefaid,  have  him  home  and  liable  I 

* • 3 

him,  and  by  no  means  walk  him  in  hand  to 
cool  him,  for  fear  of  his  cooling  too  faft,  nor  -j 
wafh  him,  for  fear  of  caufing  an  obftruClion  ;■ 
of  the  natural  courfe  of  the  humours,  and  by  |( 
that  means  caufe  an  inflammation  in  his  leg.',  j* 
which  is  the  original  caufe  of  the  fcratches.  Ij 

His  flail  being  well  littered  againft  he  comes  > 
home,  fet  him  up,  tying  his  head  to  the  ring 
with  the  bridle,  and  then  rub  him  well  with 
dry  flraw  all  over  his  head,  neck,  fore-  | 
bowels,  belly,  flank,  buttocks,  and  legs,  and 

after 
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after  that  rub  his  body  over  with  a dry  cloth, 
till  he  has  not  a wet  hair  left  about  him  ; after 
you  have  done,  take  off  his  faddle,  and  rub 
the  place  where  the  faddle  was,  dry  in  like 
manner,  and  cloath  him  immediately  with  his 
ordinary  cloaths,  left  he  take  cold  : and  if  you 
fuppofe  him  very  hot,  throw  a fpare  cloth  over 
him,  that  he  may  not  cool  too  faft,  v/hich  you 
may  abate  when  you  pleafe,  and  fo  let  him 
ftand  on  his  fnafflle  two  hours  or  better,  now 
and  then  ftirring  him  in  his  ftall  with  your 
whip,  to  prevent  him  from  growing  ft  iff  in 
the  legs  and  joints. 

When  that  time  is  expired,  and  you  think 
he  is  thorough  cool,  draw  his  bridle,  rub  his 
head,  pick  his  feet  from  dirt  or  gravel,  put 
on  his  collar,  and  give  him  a quart  or  three 
pints  of  fifted  oats,  mixt  with  a handful  of 
clean  dreflfed  hemp-feed  ; but  give  him  not 
more  than  the  quantity  prefcribed,  for  fear  of 
taking  away  his  ftomach,  which  will  be  very 
much  weakened  through  the  heat  of  his  body 
and  want  of  water. 

Then  take  off  the  fpare  cloth  (if  it  has  not 
been  done  before)  for  fear  of  keeping  him  hot 
too  long,  and  when  he  has  eaten  his  corn, 
throw  a good  quantity  ot  hay,  clean  dufted, 
on  his  litter,  and  let  him  reft  two  or  three 
hours  or  thereabouts. 

Having  prepared  him  a good  mafh  made  of 
half  a peck  of  malt,  well  ground,  and  boil- 
ing hot  water,  fo  much  as  the  malt  will 
fweeten  and  the  horfe  will  drink,  ftir  them 
well  together,  and  cover  it  over  with  a cloth, 
till  the  water  has  extracted  the  ftrength  of  the 
malt,  which  will  be  almoft  as  fweet  as  honey, 
and  feel  ropy  like  birdlime  ; being  but  little 
more  than  blood  warm,  give  it  to  the  horfe, 
but  not  before,  left  the  fteam  go  up  his  noftrils 
and  offend  him,  and  when  he  has  drank  up 
the  water,  let  him,  if  he  pleafe,  eat  the  ma.t 
too. 

But  if  he  refufes  to  drink  it,  you  muft  not 
give  him  any  other  water  that  night,  but 
place  this  drink  in  fome  part  of  his  ftall,  fo 
that  he  may  not  throw  it  down,  and  let  it 
ftand  by  him  all  night,  that  he  may  drink  it 
when  he  pleafes. 

This  mafli,  or  as  it  is  called  horfe  caudle, 
will  comfort  his  ftomach,  and  keep  his  body 
in  a due  temperate  heat  after  his  day’s  hunt- 


ing ; it  will  cleanfe  and  bring  away  all  manner 
of  greafe  and  grofs  humours,  which  have 
been  diffolvcd  by  the  day’s  labour ; and  the 
fume  of  the  malt-grains,  after  he  has  drank 
the  water,  will  difperfe  the  watery  humours, 
which  might  otherwife  annoy  his  head,  and  is 
allowed  by  all  {killed  in  horfes  to  be  very  ad- 
vantageous on  that  account. 

After  he  has  eaten  his  mafia,  ftrlp  him  of 
cloaths,  and  run  him  over  with  a curry-comb, 
French  brulh,  hair-patch,  and  woollen  cloth, 
and  cloath  him  up  again;  and  cleanfe  his  legs 
as  well  as  his  body,  of  all  dirt  and,  filth  which 
may  annoy  them,  and  then  remove  him  into 
another  ftall,  (that  you  may  not  wet  his  litter) 
and  bathe  his  legs  all  over  from  the  knees, 
with  warm  beef  broth,  or,  (which  is  better) 
with  a quart  of  warm  urine,  in  which  four 
ounces  of  faltpetre  has  been  diffolved  ; then 
rub  his  legs  dry,  fet  him  again  into  his  ftall, 
and  give  him  a good  home  feeding  of  oats, 
or  bread,  which  he  likes  beft,  or  both,  and 
having  (book  a good  quantity  of  litter  under 
him,  that  he  may  reft  the  better,  and  thrown 
him  hay  enough  for  all  night,  fhut  the  ftabic 
door  dole,  and  leave  him  to  his  reft:  till  the 
next  morning. 

About  fix  or  feven  o’clock  the  next  morn- 
ing  go  to  him  again,  but  don’t?  difturb  him, 
for  the  morning’s  reft  is  as  refrdhing  to  a horfe 
as  a man  ; but  when  he  rifes  of  his  own  acr 
cord,  go  to  him,  put  back  his  dung  from  his 
litter,  and  obferve  what  colour  it  is  of,  whe- 
ther it  be  greafy,  and  fhine  outwardly,  and 
alfo  break  it  with  your  feet,  to  fee  if  it  be  fo 
inwardly,  for  if  it  be  greafy  and  foul,  (which 
you  may  know  by  it’s  ftiining  outwardly,  and 
by  the  fpots  like  ioap  that  will  appear  within) 
or  if  it  appear  of  a dark  brown  colour,  and 
harder  than  it  was,  it  is  a token  that  the  hunt- 
ing of  the  day  before  has  done  him  good,  by 
difTolving  part  of  the  inward  glut  which  was 
within  him  •,  and  therefore  the  next  time  you 
hunt  fhould  increafe  his  labour  but  a 
little. 

But  if  you  perceive  no  fuch  fymptoros,  but 
that  his  dung  appears  bright,  but  rather  fofc 
than  hard,  without  greafe,  and  in  a w'ord, 
that  it  holds  the  fame  pale  yellow  colour,  that 
it  did  before  he  hunted,  then  it  is  a fign  that 
a day’s  hunting  made  no  diflblution,  but  that 
Mm2  his 
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his  body  remains  in  the  fame  {fate  ftill,  am3 
therefore  the  next  day’s  hunting,  you  may 
almoft  double  his  labour. 

Having  made  thefe  remarks  on  his  dung, 
then  you  may  proceed  to  order  him  as  on  his 
days  of  reft  ; that  is  to  iay,  you  fhall  give 
him  a handful  or  two  of  oats  before  water, 
then  drefs,  water,  air,  feed,  fife,  as  in  the 
firft  fortnight. 

As  to  bis  feeding,  you  muft;  not  forget  to 
change  his  food,, as  has  been  before  diredled; 
by  giving  him  one  while  bread,  another  oats, 
and  a third  time  oats  and  beans,  which  you 
find  he  likes  beft  ; always  remembering,  that 
variety  will  fharpen  his  appetite  ; and  bread 
being  his  chief  food,  it  being  more  nouriftftng 
and  ftrong  than  the  others,  feed  him  the 
oftner  with  it. 

And,  as  has  been  diredhed  in  the  firft  fort- 
night, obferve  his  digeftion,  whether  it  be 
quick  or  flow  i fo  likewife  muft  you  do  w'hen 
he  begins  to  eat  bread. 

If  you  find  him  quick,  and  that  he  retains 
bis  bread  but  a little  while,  then  only  chip  his 
bread  lightly;  but  if  it  be  flow,  and  he  re- 
tains it  long,  then  cut  away  all  the  cruft  and 
give  it  to  fome  other  horfe,  and  feed  the  hunt- 
ing-horfe  only  with  the  crumb,  for  that  being 
light  of  digeftion,  is  foon  converted  into  chyle 
and  excrements,  but  the  cruft  being  not  fo 
foon  digeftible,  requires,  by  reafon  of  it’s 
hardnefs,  longer  time  before  it  is  conccdled. 

The  next  day  after  your  horfe  has  refted, 
you  may  hunt  him  again  as  you  did  the  firft 
day,  obferving  fiom  the  remarks  you  have 
made,  to  hunt  him  more  or  lefs  according  as 
you  find  his  temper  and  conftitution  ; and 
when  you  come  home,  put  in  practice  the 
rules  juft  now  given. 

And  thus  you  may  hunt  him  three  times  a 
week  for  a fortnight  together,  but  dor/c  fail 
to  give  him  his  full  feeding,  and  no  other 
fcourings  but  mafties  and  hemp-feed,  which  is 
equal  in  it’s  virtue  with  the  former,  and  only- 
carries  off  fuperfluous  humours  in  the  dung, 

Horles  at  advanced  ftages  are  fubjedf  to  dif- 
orders,  for  which  brifl-i  purges  are  recom- 
mended, and  require  a more  peculiar  mode  of 
counteraction  ; as  horfes  fubjedt  to,  or  labour- 
ing under,  inveterate  cracks  in  the  heels; 
cozing  indications  of  or  palpable  greafe ; 
cutaneous  eruptions,  vafcular  knots,  or  fuber- 
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cles,  the  evident  effects  of  plenitude  ; worms  ! 
or  fluctuating  pains  in  the  limbs,  occafioning  . i 
alternate  lamenefs  in  one  part  or  another.  In 
all  which  cafes  it  is  to  be  obferved,  horfes  jj 

fhould  never  have  their  exercife  increafed,  to  '' 

the  ieaft  degree  of  violent  exertion.  If  the  ; 

horfes  have  not  fix  or  eight  miles  to  the  hounds  ! 

on  the  morning  of  hunting,  they  ftiould  be  j 

walked  at  leaft  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  half  be-  | 

fore  they  appear  at  the  place  of  meeting;  the  , . 

confiftency  of  their  having  fufficient  time  to  un-  , ^ 

load  the  frame,  by  frequency  of  evacuation, 
has  been  fully  explained.  The  firft  burft 
with  either  deer  or  fox,  is  generally  fevere, 
and  not  unfrequently  of  long  duration,  in 
which  too  much  tendernefs  cannot  be  beftow- 
ed  upon  your  horfe  ; for  whofe  perfedlions 
and  perfeverance  only,  you  can  derive  your 
enjoyment  of  the  chace;  for  the  more  mode- 
rately a horfe  is  exerted  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  the  greater  probability  you  infure  of  fee- 
ing the  end  of  it. 

On  your  return  from  hunting  (whether  after 
a long  or  Ihort  chace)  the  mode  of  manage- 
ment is  critically  the  fame ; your  horfes  legs  J 
and  feet  fhould  be  immediately  walked  with  > 
warm  water;  and  at  the  fame  time  infpedled,  J 

whether  they  have  received  any  injury  by  over-  ' f 

reaches,  ftubs,  or  in  lacerations  between  hair 
and  hoof  ; while  this  is  doing,  let  a portion  of 
hay  be  laid  before  him,  and  immediately  after 
a pail  full  of  water  flightly  warm,  and  then, 
let  the  ulual  ceremony  of  dreffing,  feeding,  j 

oiling,  ftopping,  and  other  minutis  of  the  ' • 

ftable  be  gone  through. 

! 

Th  third  Fortnight’s  Diet,  &c.  for  a Hunting- 
Horfe. 

By  this  time  the  horfe  will  be  drawn  fo 
clean,  his  flefh  will  be  fo  enfeamed,  and  his 
wind  fo  improved,  that  he  will  be  able  to  ride 
a chace  of  three  or  four  miles  without  blowing 
or  fweating ; and  you  may  find  by  his  chaul  . 
and  flank,  as  well  as  his  ribs,  that  he  is  in  t 

an  indifferent  good  ftate  of  body,  and  there- 
fore in  this  next  fortnight  you  muft  increafe 
his  labour,  and  by  that  means  you  will  be  | 
able  to  make  a judgment  what  he  will  be  i ^ 

able  to  do,  and  whether  or  no  he  will  ever  be  ‘ / 

fit  for  running  for  places,  or  a match,  i \ 

When  ; I 
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When  your  horfe  is  fet  over  night,  and  fed 
early  in  the  morning,  as  has  been  diredted  for 
the  fecond  fortnight,  then  go  into  the  field 
with  him,  and  when  he  is  empty,  (as  he  will 
be  by  that  time  you  have  flatted  your  game) 
follow  the  dogs  at  a good  round  rate,  as  at 
half  fpeed,  and  fo  cotinue  till  you  have  either 
killed  or  loft  your  firft  hare. 

This  v/ill  fo  rack  your  horfe,  and  he  will 
have  fo  emptied  himfelf,  that  he  will  be  in  a 
fit  condition  to  be  rid  the  next  chace  briikly, 
which  as  foon  as  it  is  begun,  you  may  follow 
the  dogs  at  three  quarters  fpeed,  and  as  near 
as  is  fit  for  a good  horfeman  and  Ikilful  huntf- 
man  ; but  be  fure  to  take  care  not  to  ftrain 
him. 

During  this  day^s  riding,  you  ought  to  ob- 
ferve  nicely  your  horfe’s  fvveat  under  his  faddle 
and  fore-bowels,  and  if  it  appears  white,  like 
froth  or  foap-fuds,  it  is  a fign  of  inward  glut 
and  foulnefs,  and  that  your  day’s  exercife  w'as 
enough  for  him,  therefore  ride  him  home, 
and  order  him  as  before  direfted. 

But  if  it  has  happened  that  your  exercife 
has  been  fo  eafy  as  not  to  fweat  your  horfe 
thoroughly,  then  you  ought  to  make  a train 
feent  of  four  miles  in  length,  or  thereabouts, 
and  laying  on  your  fleetefl  dogs,  ride  it 
briikly,  and  afterwards  cool  him  in  the  field, 
and  ride  him  home  and  order  him  as  has  been 
before  directed. 

A train  feent,  is  the  trailing  of  a dead  cat  or 
fox,  (and  in  cafe  of  neceflity  a red  herring) 
three  or  four  miles,  according  as  the  rider 
fhall  pleafe,  and  then  laying  the  dogs  on  the 
feent. 

It  will  be  proper  to  keep  two  or  three  cou- 
ple of  the  fleetefl  hounds  that  can  pofiibly  be 
procured,  for  this  purpofe. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  fome  fkilful  fportfmen  do 
make  ufe  of  their  harriers  in  this  cafe,  for 
their  diverfion,  but  it  will  not  be  convenient 
to  ufe  them  to  it  often,  for  it  will  be  apt  to 
induce  them  to  lie  off  the  line,  and  fling  fo 
wide,  that  they  will  not  be  worth  any  thing. 

When  you  take  off  your  horfe’s  bridle,  give 
him  a good  quantity  of  rye-bread,  inftead  of 
hemp-feed  and  oats,  and  for  that  purpofe  bake 
a peck  loaf ; for  this  being  cold  and  moifl, 
will  be  of  ufe  to  cool  his  body  after  his  labour, 
and  prevent  coflivenefs,  to  which  you  will  find 
him  addided  j then  give  him  hay,  and  afrer- 
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wards  a malh,  and  order  him  In  all  things  as 
before  direded. 

The  next  morning,  if  you  perceive  by  his 
dung  that  his  body  is  dlflempered,  and  that 
he  is  hard  and  bound,  then  take  fome  crumbs 
of  your  rye-bread,  and  work  it  with  as  much 
fweet  frefh  butter  as  will  make  it  into  a pafle, 
and  make  it  up  into  balls  about  the  bignefs  of 
a large  walnut,  of  which  give  him  five  or  fix 
in  a morning  falling. 

After  this  put  the  faddle  on  upon  the  cloth, 
get  up  and  gallop  him  gently  upon  fome  grafs- 
plat  or  clofe  that  is  near  at  hand,  till  he  begin 
to  fweat  under  his  ears,  and  then  carry  him 
into  the  liable  again,  rub  him  well,  and  throw 
a fpare  cloth  over  him,  and  a good  quantity  of 
frelh  litter  under  him,  and  let  him  Hand  two 
hours  on  the  bridle;  give  him  a quantity  of 
rye-bread,  and  fome  hay  to  chew  upon,  and 
give  him  a warm  malb,  feed  him  with  bread 
and  corn  as  much  as  he  will  eat,  and  alfo  as 
much  hay  as  he  will  eat. 

The  next  day  water  him  abroad,  and  order 
him  as  is  before  directed  for  days  of  reft. 

The  next  day  you  may  hunt  him  again,  but 
notfo  hard  as  you  did  the  time  before,  till  the 
afternoon  ; but  then  ride  him  after  the  dogs 
briikly,  and  if  that  does  not  make  him  fweat 
thoroughly,  make  another  train  feent,  and 
follow  the  dogs  three  quarters  fpeed,  that  he 
may  fweat  heartily : then  cool  him  a little, 
and  ride  him  home,  and  as  foon  as  I e is  come 
into  the  liable,  give  him  two  or  three  balls  as 
big  as  walnuts,  of  the  following  excellent 
fcouring : 

Take  of  butter,  eight  ounces  *,  lenitive 
eledluary,  four  ounces ; gromwel,  broom,  and 
parfley-feeds,  of  each  two  ounces  •,  anifeeds, 
liquorice,  and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  one 
ounce  •,  of  jalap,  two  ounces ; reduce  the 
feeds  to  a powder,  then  ftir  them  into  a pafle 
with  the  eledluary  and  butter,  knead  it  well 
together,  put  it  into  a pot,  and  keep  it  clofe 
flopped  for  ufe. 

As  foon  as  the  herfe  has  taken  thefe  balls 
rub  him  dry,  drefs  him,  cloath  him  warm,  let 
him  Hand  two  or  three  hours  upon  the  fnafilej 
afterwards  give  him  two  or  three  handsful  of 
rye-bread,  and  order  him  as  you  have  been  di- 
reeled  before,  as  to  liay,  provender,  malh, 
and  fo  leave  him  till  the  next  morning. 

la 
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In  the  morning  take  notice  of  his  dung, 
■whether  it  ftill  retains  the  true  colour,  or  be 
dark,  or  black,  or  red  and  high-coloured  : in 
the  next  place,  whether  it  be  loofe  and  thin, 
or  hard  and  dry. 

If  it  be  of  a pale  yellow,  which  is  the 
right  colour,  it  is  a fign  of  health,  ftrength 
and  cleanlinefs ; if  it  be  dark  or  black,  then 
it  is  a fign  there  is  greafe  and  other  ill  hu- 
mours flirred  up,  which  are  not  yet  eva- 
cuated : if  it  be  red  and  high-coloured,  then 
it  is  a fign  that  his  blood  is  feverifh  and  dif- 
tempered,  by  means  of  inward  heat : if  it  be 
loofe  and  thin,  it  is  a fign  of  weaknefs  •,  but 
if  hard  and  dry,  it  fhews  the  horfc  to  be  hot 
inwardly,  or  elfe  that  he  is  a foul  feeder:  but 
if  his  dung  be  in  a medium  between  hard 
and  foft,  and  fmell  ftrong,  it  is  a fign  of 
health  and  vigour. 

When  thefe  obferyations  have  been  made 
on  his  dung,  then  feed,  drefs,  water,  &c.  as 
on  his  ufual  days  of  reft,  always  letting 
him  have  variety,  and  his  fill  of  corn  and 
bread. 

The  next  day  have  him  abroad  into  the 
fields  again,  but  do  not  by  any  means  put  him 
to  any  labour  more  than  raking  him  from 
hill  to  hill  after  the  dogs,  keeping  him  with- 
out found  of  their  cry  ; for  the  intent  of  this 
day’s  exercife  is  only  to  keep  him  in  breath, 
and  procure  him  an  appetite. 

In  riding,  let  him  ftand  ftill  to  dung,  and 
look  back  on  it,  that  you  may  be  able  to 
judge  of  his  ftate  thereby. 

When  the  day  is  near  fpent,  ride. him  home 
without  the  leaft  fweat,  and  order  him  as  at 
other  times,  except  that  you  are  not  to  give 
him  any  fcourings,  or  rye-bread. 

You  may,  if  you  pleafe,  this  day,  water 
your  horfe  both  at  going  into  the  field  and 
coming  out,  galloping  him  after  it,  to  warm 
the  water  in  his  belly. 

The  next  day  being  to  be  a day  of  reft,  or- 
der him  in  the  fame  manner  in  every  refpedt 
as  on  other  days  of  reft  j and  as  you  have 
fpent  this  week,  you  muft  fpend  the  next, 
without  any  alteration  ; and  by  this  time,  and 
this  management,  you  may  depend  upon  it 
that  your  horfe  has  been  drawn  clean  enough 
for  ordinary  hunting. 

So  that  afterwards,  only  taking  care  to 


hunt  your  horfe  with  moderation  twice  or 
three  times  a week,  at  your  pleafure,  and 
according  to  the  conftitution  of  your  horfe’s 
body,  you  need  not  queftion  but  to  have  him 
in  as  good  ftate  and  ftrength  as  you  can  defire, 
without  danger  of  his  wind,  eye-fight,  feet, 
or  body. 

Having  thus  drawn  your  horfe  clean,  ac* 
cording  to  art,  you  will  perceive  thofe  figns 
before- mentioned  very  plainly,  for  his  flefti 
on  his  ftiort  ribs  and  buttocks  will  be  as 
hard  as  brawn,  his  flanks  will  be  thin,  and 
nothing  to  be  felt  but  a double  fkin,  and 
chaps  fo  clean  from  fat,  glot,  or  kernels,  that 
you  may  hide  your  fifts  in  them  j and  above 
all,  his  exercife  will  give  plain  demonftration 
of  the  efficacy  of  this  method  of  ordering 
him,  for  he  will  run  three  or  four  miles, 
three  quarters  fpeed,  without  fweating,  or 
fcarce  fo  much  as  blowing. 

When  the  horfe  has  been  brought  to  this 
ftate,  you  muft  ufe  no  more  fcourings  after 
hunting,  (becaufe  nature  has  nothing  to  work 
on)  but  rye-bread  and  mafh,  except  the 
horfe  be  now  and  then  troubled  with  fome 
little  pofe  in  his  head ; then  bruife  a little 
muftard-feed  in  a fine  linen  rag,  and  fteep  ic 
in  a quart  of  ftrong  ale  for  three  or  four  hours, 
and  untying  the  rag,  mix  the  muftard-feed 
and  the  ale  with  a quarter  of  a peck  of  oats, 
and  give  it  to  him. 

In  the  laft  place,  the  horfe  having  been 
thus  drawn  clean,  you  ought  to  take  care  not 
to  let  him  grow  foul  again,  through  want  of 
either  airing  or  hunting,  or  any  other  negli- 
gence, left  by  that  means  you  make  yourfelf 
a double  trouble. 

0/  breeding  Hunting  and  Race-Horfes, 

Procure  either  .an  Arabian^  a Spanijhy  a 
'Turkijh  horfe,  or  a Barh^  for  a ftallion,  which 
is  well  fhaped,  and  of  a good  colour,  to 
beautify  your  race  ,*  and  fome  advife  that  he 
be  well  marked  alfo,  though  others  are  of 
opinion,  that  marks  are  not  fo  fignificanc  as 
Mr.  Blundevile  and  Frederigo  Grijfone  would 
have  us  believe. 

Thofe  who  have  travelled  into  thofe  parts, 
report,  that  the  right  Arabian  horfes  are  va- 
lued at  an  almoft  incredible  rate  j at  five 
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hundred,  and  others  fay,  even  two  or  three 
thoufand  pounds  an  horfe;  that  the  Arabs  are 
as  careful  of  keeping  the  genealogies  of  their 
horfes,  as  princes  are  in  keeping  their  pedi- 
grees ; that  they  keep  them  with  medals ; 
and  that  each  fon’s  portion  is  ufually  two  fu'ts 
of  arms,  two  fcymetars,  and  one  of  thefe 
horfes.  The  Arabs  boaft,  that  they  will  ride 
eighty  miles  a day  without  drawing  bitt; 
which  is  no  more  than  has  been  performed 
by  feveral  of  our  Englijh  horfes. 

But  much  more  was  performed  by  a high- 
wayman’s horfe,  who  having  committed  a 
robbery,  rode  on  the  fame  day  from  London 
to  Torki  being  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

Notwithftanding  their  great  value,  and  the 
difficulty  in  bringing  them  from  Scanderoon 
to  England  by  fea,  yet  by  the  care  and  charge 
of  fome  breeders  in  the  north,  the  Arabian 
horfe  is  no  ftranger  to  thefe  parts. 

A Spanijb  horfe  (in  the  Duke  of  NewcaJUd?, 
opinion)  is  the  nobleft  horfe  in  the  world,  a d 
the  moft  beautiful  that  can  be;  no  horfe  is  fo 
beautifully  fhaped  all  over  from  head  to 
croup,  and  he  is  abfoutely  the  beft  ftallion  in 
the  world,  either  for  breed,  for  the  manage, 
the  war,  the  pad,  hunting,  or  running  horfes  ; 
but  as  they  are  excellent,  fo  is  their  price  ex- 
travagant, three  or  four  hundred  piftoles  be- 
ing a common  price  for  a Spanijh  horfe. 

Several  have  been  fold  for  feven  hundred, 
eight  hundred,  and  a thoufand  piftoles  a- 
piece. 

The  beft  Spanijh  horfes  are  bred  in  Anda- 
hjiaf  and  particularly  at  Cordoua^  where  the 
King  has  many  ftuds  of  mares,  and  fo  have 
feveral  of  the  Spanijh  nobility  and  gentry. 

Beiides  the  great  price  they  coft  at  firft, 
the  charges  of  the  journey  from  Spain  to  Eng- 
land is  very  confiderable  ; for  they  muft  travel 
from  Andalujia  to  Bilboa  or  St.  Sebajlian,  the 
neareft  ports  to  England,  which  is  at  leaft  four 
hundred  miles;  and  in  that  hot  country  you 
cannot  with  fafcty  travel  your  horfe  above 
twenty  miles  a day ; befides,  you  muft  be  at 
the  expence  of  a groom  and  farrier,  and  the 
cafualty  of  ficknels,  lamenefs,  and  death  : fo 
that  if  he  flhould  happen  to  prove  an  extra- 
ordinary good  horfe,  by  that  time  you  have 
got  him  home,  he  will  alfo  be  an  extraordi- 
nary dear  one. 


A Lurkijh  horfe  is  but  little  inferior  to  the 
Spanijh  in  beauty,  but  fomewhat  odd  ftiaped, 
his  head  being  fomewhat  like  that  of  a ca- 
mel ; he  has  excellent  eyes,  a thin  neck,  ex- 
cellently rifen,  and  fomewhat  large  of  body; 
his  croup  is  like  that  of  a mule,  his  legs  not 
fo  under-limbed  as  that  of  a Barb,  but  very 
finewy,  good  pafterns,  and  good  hoefs  *.  they 
never  amble,  but  trot  very  well,  and  are  at 
prefent  accounted  better  ftallions  for  gallopers 
than  Barbs. 

Some  merchants  tell  us,  that  there  cannot 
be  a more  noble  and  diverting  fight,  to  a 
lover  of  horfes,  than  to  walk  into  the  paf- 
tures  near  Conjlantinople,  about  foi ling-time, 
where  he  may  fee  many  hundred  fine  horfes 
tethered,  and  every  horfe  has  his  attendant 
or  keeper,  with  his  little  tent  placed  near  him 
to  lie  in,  that  he  may  look  to  him,  and  take 
care  to  Ihift  him  to  frelh  grafs. 

The  price  of  a Lurki/h  horfe  is  commonly 
one  hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds ; and  when  bought,  it  is  difficult  to 
get  a pafs,  the  Grand  Signior  being  fo  very 
ftri(5i,  that  he  feldom  (but  upon  very  extra- 
ordinary occafions)  permits  any  of  his  horfes 
to  be  exported  out  of  his  dominions. 

But  if  you  fhould  attain  a liberty  fo  to  do, 
and  travel  by  land,  unlefs  you  have  a Turk  or 
two  for  a convoy,  you  will  be  fure  to  have 
them  feized  on  by  the  way. 

And  befides,  you  will  find  the  fame  dif- 
ficulties of  a long  journey,  through  Germany, 
great  charges  attending  it,  by  having  a groom 
and  farrier,  who  muft  be  careful  that  they 
enturft  no  petfon  whatfoever  with  the  care  of 
him  but  themfelves,  efpecially  in  fhoeing  him, 
for  it  is  the  common  practice  beyond  fea,  as 
well  as  here,  wherever  they  fee  a fine  horfe, 
to  hire  a farrier  to  prick  him,  that  they  may 
buy  him  for  a ftallion. 

But  fome  'perfons  chufe  to  buy  horfes  at 
Smyrna  in  Anatolia,  and  from  thence,  and  from 
Conjlantinople,  to  tranfport  them  to  Englana 
by  fea,  which,  if  the  wind  ferve  right,  arrive 
in  England  in  a nwnth  ; though  generally  the 
merchants  voyages  are  not  made  in  much  lefs 
than  two  or  three  months. 

The  Barb  is  little  inferior  to  any  of  the 
former  in  beauty  ; but  our  modern  breeders 
account  him  too  fiender  and  lady-like  to 
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breed  on,  and  therefore  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land they  prefer  the  Spanifi  and  TurkiJJo  horle 
before  him.. 

He  is  fo  lazy  and  negligent  in  his  walk, 
that  he  will  ftumble  on  carpet-ground. 

His  trot  is  like  that  of  a cow,  his  gallop 
low,  and  with  much  eafe  to  himfelf ; but  he 
is  for  the  mofe  part  finewy  and  nervous,  ex- 
cellenily  w’inded,  and  good  for  a courfe  if  he 
be  not  over-weighed. 

The  mountain  Barbs  are  efleemed  the  beft, 
becaufe  they  are-  ftrongeft  and  largeft : they 
belong  to  the  Allarhes^  who  value  them  them- 
felves  as  much  as  other  nations  do,  and  there- 
fore will  not  part  with  them  to  any  perfon, 
except  to  the  Prince  of  the  band  to  which  they 
belong,  who  can  at  any  time  at  his  pleafure 
command  them  for  his  own  ufe ; but  for  the 
other  more  ordinary  forr,  they  are  to  be  met 
with  very  common  in  the  hands  of  our  nobi- 
lity and  gentr)'  •,  or  if  you  fend  to  Languedoc, 
or  Provence  in  France,  they  may  be  bought 
there  for  forty  or  fifty  piftoles  a horfe. 

Or  if  you  fend  to  Barbary,  you  may  buy 
one  for  thirty  pounds  or  thereabouts;  but  in 
this  cafe  the  charges  and  journey  will  be  great, 
for  though  it  be  no  great  voyage  from  Lmiis 
to  Marfeilles  in  France,  yet  from  Marfeilles  to 
Calais,  by  land,  is  the  whole  length  of  France, 
and  from  thence  they  are  fhipped  for  Eng- 
land. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered,  is  the 
choice  of  mares,  and  according  to  the  Duke 
of  Newcajlle’s  opinion,  the  fineft  mare  to 
breed  out  of,  is  one  that  has  been  bred  of  an 
Englifo  mare,  and  a ftallion  of  either  of  thefe 
racers  ; but,  if  you  can’t  get  fuch  a mare,  then 
get  a right  bred  Englijh  mare  by  fire  and  dam, 
that  is  well  fore-handed,  well  underlaid,  and 
ftrong  put  together  in  general ; but  in  parti- 
cular, fee  that  fhe  have  a lean  head,  wide  nof- 
trils,  open  chaul,  a big  weafand,  and  the 
wind-pipe  flraight  and  ioofe  ; and  of  about 
five  or  fix  years  old ; and  be  fure  that  the  ftal- 
iion  be  not  too  old. 


As  for  the  Food  of  the  Stallion. 

Ke^p  him  as  high  as  poffible  you  can,  for 
the  firft  four  or  five  months  before  the  time 


of  covering,  with  old  clean  oats  and  fpllt 
beans,  well  hulled,  and  if  you  pleafe  you 
may  add  bread  to  them,  fuch  as  you  will  here- 
after be  diredted  to  make ; and  now  and  then 
a handful  of  clean  wheat  may  be  given  him, 
or  oats  wafhed  in  ftrong  ale,  for  variety. 

Mr.  Morgan  advifes  to  fcatter  bay-fak  and 
anifeeds  in  his  provender  •,  but  others  are  of 
opinion  that  this  is  fuperfluous,  while  the 
horfe  is  in  health. 

Be  fure  to  let  him  have  plenty  of  good  old 
fweet  hay,  welj  cleanfed  from  dull,  and  good 
wheat  ftravv  to  lie  on;  water  him  twice  a day 
at  fome  running  ftream,  or  elfe  in  a clear 
(landing  pond  of  w-ater,  if  you  cannot  have 
the  firii;  and  gallop  him  after  he  has  drank 
in  fome  meadow  or  level  piece  of  ground. 

Do  not  fuffer  him  to  drink  his  fill  at  his 
fiift  coming  to  the  water,  but  after  his  firft 
draught,  gallop  and  fcope  him  up  and  down 
to  warm  him,  and  then  bring  him  to  the  wa- 
ter again,  and  let  him  drink  his  fill,  galloping 
him  again  as  before-,  never  leaving  the  water 
till  he  has  drank  as  much  as  he  will. 

By  this  means  you  will  prevent  raw  cru- 
dities, which  the  coldnefs  of  the  water  would 
otherwife  produce,  to  the  detriment  of  his 
ftomacb,  if  you  had  permitted  him  to  drink 
his  fill  at  firll;  whereas  you  allowing  him  his 
fill  (though  by  degrees)  at  laft,  you  keep  his 
body  from  drying  too  fall. 

Mr.  Morgan,  indeed,  diredls  the  fweating 
of  him  every  day,  early  in  the  morning,  which 
he  fays,  will  not  only  perfedl  digeftion,  and 
exhauft  the  moifture  from  his  feed,  but  alfo 
llrengthen  and  cleanfe  his  blood  and  body 
from  all  raw  and  imperfedl  humours : but 
others  are  of  opinion  it  will  dry  up  the  radi- 
cal moifture  too  fail;  and  likevvife,  inftead  of 
heightening  his  pride  and  lull,  weaken  him 
too  much. 

As  for  other  rules  for  the  ordering  him 
after  watering  him,  and  the  hours  of  feeding, 
efe.  they  will  be  more  proper. 

When  the  ftallion  is  in  luft,  and  the  time 
of  his  covering  is  come,  which  is  beft  to  be 
in  May,  that  the  foals  may  fall  in  the  Aprils 
following,  otherwife  they  will  have  iiede  or 
no  grafs. 

Pull  off  his  hinder  flioes,  and  lead  him 
to  the  place  where  the  ftud  of  mares  afe ; 
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which  you  intend  for  covering ; which  place 
ought  to  be  clofe,  well  fenced,  and  in  it  a 
little  hut  for  a man  to  lie  in,  and  a larger  fhed 
with  a manger  to  feed  jour  ftallion  w'ith  bread 
and  corn  during  his  abode  with  the  mares, 
and  (belter  him  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  or  in 
rainy  weather  : this  clofe  ought  to  be  of  fuf- 
ficient  largenefs  to  keep  your  mares  well  for 
two  months. 

Before  you  pull  off  his  bridle,  let  him  cover 
a mare  or  two  in  hand,  then  turn  him  loofe 
amongft  them,  and  put  all  your  mares  to  him, 
as  well  thole  that  are  with  foal  as  thofe  which 
are  not,  for  there  is  no  danger  in  it;  and  by 
that  means  they  will  ail  be  ferved  in  their 
height  of  luft,  and  according  to  the  intention 
of  nature. 

When  your  ftallion  has  covered  them  once, 
he  will  try  them  all  over  again,  and  thofe  that 
will  admit  him,  he  will  ferve,  and  when  he 
has  done  his  bufinefs,  he  will  beat  againft 
the  pales,  and  attempt  to  be  at  liberty,  which 
when  your  man  finds  (who  is  to  obferve  them 
night  and  day,  and  to  take  care  that  no  other 
mares  are  put  to  your  horfe,  and  to  give  you 
an  account  which  take  the  horfe  and  which 
not,  ^c.)  then  take  him  up,  and  keep  him 
well  as  you  did  before,  firft  giving  him  a mafli 
or  two,  to  help  to  reftore  nature  ; for  you  will 
find  him  liiile  but  (kin  and  bones,  and  his 
mane  and  tail  will  fall  off. 

Be  fure  never  to  give  him  above  ten  or 
twelve  mares  at  moft,  otherwife  you  will 
fcarce  recover  him  againft  the  next  covering 
time. 

When  your  ftallion  is  pa  ft  this  ufe,  then 
buy  another,  for  the  bed  will  in  time  dege- 
nerate. But  the  Duke  of  Newcajlle  fays,  you 
cannot  do  better  than  to  let  your  own  mares 
be  covered  by  their  fires. 

Some  advife  covering  in  hand,  as  the  other 
is  called  covering  out  of  hand,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows : when  you  have  brought  both  your 
horfe  and  your  mare  to  a proper  condition 
for  breeding,  by  arc  and  good  feeding,  then 
fet  fome  ordinary  ftone  nag  by  her  for  a day 
or  two,  to  woo  her,  and  that  will  make  her 
fo  prone  to  luft,  that  (he  will  readily  receive 
your  ftallion,  which  you  (hould  prefent  to  her 
either  early  in  a morning  or  late  in  an  even- 
ing, for  a day  or  two  together,  and  let  him 


cover  in  hand  onde  or  twice,  if  you  pleafe* 
at  each  time  obferving  to  give  the  horfe  the 
advantage  of  ground,  and  have  a perfon  ready 
with  a bucket  of  cold  water  to  throw  on  the 
mare’s  fliape  immediately  upon  the  difmount- 
ing  of  the  horfe,  which  will  make  her  retain 
the  feed  (lie  received  the  better  •,  efpecialiy  if 
you  get  on  her  back,  and  trot  her  up  and 
down  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  but  take  care 
of  heating  or  draining  her;  and  it  will  not  be 
amifs  if  you  let  them  faft  two  hours  after 
fuch  ad:,  and  then  give  each  of  them  a w^arm 
ma(h,  and  it  is  odds  but  this  way  your  mares 
may  be  as  well  ferved  as  the  other,  and  your 
ftallion  laft  you  much  longer. 

If  you  take  care  to  houfe  the  mares  ail  the 
winter,  and  keep  them  well,  their  colts  will 
prove  the  better.  See  Foals  and  Colts. 

Of  a Hunting-Match, 

The  firft  thing  that  is  to  be  confidered  by 
one  who  defigns  to  match  his  horfe  for  his 
own  advantage,  and  his  horfe’s  credit,  is  not 
to  (latter  himfelf  with  the  opinion  of  his  horfe, 
by  fancying  that  he  is  a fwift,  when  he  is  but 
a (low  galloper,  and  that  be  is  a whole  run- 
ning horfe,  (that  is,  that  he  will  run  four 
miles  without  a fob  at  the  height  of  his  fpeed) 
when  he  is  not  able  to  run  two  or  three. 

Very  probably  fome  gentlemen  are  led  into 
this  error,  by  their  being  miftaken  in  the 
fpeed  of  their  hounds,  who,  for  want  of  try- 
ing them  againft  other  dogs  that  have  been 
really  fleet,  have  fuppofed  their  own  to  be 
fo,  when,  in  reality,  they  are  but  of  a mid- 
dling fpeed ; and  becaufe  their  horfe,  when 
trained,  was  able  to  follow  them  all  day,  and 
upon  any  hour,  to  command  them  upon  deep 
as  well  as  light  earths,  have  therefore  made 
a falfe  conclufion,  that  their  horfe  is  as  fwift 
as  the  beft ; but  upon  trial  againft  a horfe 
that  has  been  rightly  trained  after  hounds  that 
were  truly  fleet,  have  bought  their  experience 
full  dear. 

Therefore  it  is  advifeable  for  all  lovers  of 
hunting,  to  procure  two  or  three  couple  of 
tried  hounds,  and  once  or  twice  a week  to 
follow  them  after  a train-feentj  and  when  he 
is  able  to  top  them  on  all  forts  of  eaiih,  and 
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to  endure  heats  and  colds  ftoutly,  then  he  may 
better  rely  on  his  fpeed  and  toughnefs. 

That  horfe  which  is  able  to  perform  a hare 
chace  of  five  or  fix  miles  brifkly,  till  his  body 
be  as  it  were'  bathed  in  fweat ; and  then,  after 
the  hare  has  be'en  killed  in  a nipping  frofly 
morning,  can  endure  to  Hand  till  the  fweat  be 
frozen  on  his  back,  fo  that  he  can  endure  to  be 
pierced  with  cold  as  well  as  the  heat;  and 
then  even  in  that  extremity  of  cold,  to  ride 
another  chace  as  brifkly,  and  with  as  much 
courage  as  he  did  the  former:  that  horfe 

which  can  thus  endure  heats  and  colds,  is  moft 
valued  by  fportfmen. 

Therefore  in  order  to  make  a judgment  of 
the  goodnefs  of  a horfe,  obferve  him  after  the 
death  of  the  firft  hare,  if  the  chace  has  been 
any  thing  briflc  ; if  when  he  is  cold  he  flirinks 
up  his  body,  and  draws  his  legs  up  together, 
it  is  an  infallible  lign  of  want  of  vigour  and 
courage;  the  like  may  bedone^by  the  flacking 
of  his  girths  after  the  firfl  chace  and  from  the 
dullnefs  of  his  teeth,  and  the  dullnefs  of  his 
countenance,  all  which  are  true  tokens  of 
faintnefs,  and  being  tired;  and  fuch  a horfe 
is  not  to  be  relied  on  in  cafe  of  a wager. 

But  if  your  horfe  is  not  only  in  j'our  own 
■judgment,  but  alfo  in  that  of  flcilful  horfe- 
men,  a horfe  approved  of  fpeed  and  toughnefs, 
and  you  have  a mind  to  match  him,  or  to  run 
for  a plate,  then  you  may  hope  for  the  follow- 
ing advantages : 

But  firfl;  it  will  not  be  improper  to  take  no- 
tice of  the  wa,y  of  making  matches  in  former 
times,  and  the  modern  way  of  deciding  wagers. 

The  old  way  of  trial  was,  by  running  fo 
many  train-fcents  after  hounds,  as  was  agreed 
upon  between  the  parties  concerned,  and  a 
bellcourfe,  this  being  found  not  fo  uncertain, 
but  miore  durable  than  hare-hunting;  and  the 
advantage  confifled  in  having  the  trains  led  on 
earth  mofl  fuitablc  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
horfes. 

But  others  chpofe  to  hunt  the  hare  till  fuch 
an  hour,  and  then  to  run  this  wild  goofe  chace. 

Wild  Goose  Chace. 

But  this  chace  was  found  by  experience  in- 
human, and  deflrudtive  to  good  horfes,  efpe- 
cially  when  two  good  horfes  were  matched  ; 
for  neither  being  able  to  diftance  the  other, 
till  being  both  ready  to  fink  under  their  riders 


through  weaknefs,  oftentimes  they  were  obli- 
ged to  draw  the  match,  and  leave  it  undecided, 
after  both  the  horfes  were  quite  fpoiled. 

This  induced  them  to  run  train-fcents, 
which  were  afterwards  changed  for  three  heats, 
and  a ftraight  courfe;  and  that  thofe  who  were 
lovers  of  hunting-horfes  might  be  encouraged 
to  keep  good  ones,  plates  have  been  eredfed 
in  many  places  in  England^  purpofely  for  the 
fake  of  hunting-horfes  ; and  the  articles  of 
feme  places  exclude  all  others,  namely,  gal- 
lopers, from  running. 

But  whether  you  would  match  your  horfe 
againfl:  a particular  horfe,  or  put  him  in  for 
a plate,  where  he  mufl:  run  againfl:  ail  that 
come  in  general,  you  ought  to  know  the  con- 
ftitution  and  quality  of  your  horfe,  before  you 
venture  any  wager  on  his  head,  whether  he  be 
hot  and  fiery,  or  cool  and  tem.perate  in  riding: 
whether  he  be  very  fwift,  but  not  hard  at  bot- 
tom ; or  flow,  but  yet  fure;  and  one  that  will 
'flick  at  marks,  or  what  fort  of  ground  he  mofl: 
delights  to  gallop  ; whether  he  delights  to  go 
up  hill  or  down  hill,  or  elfe  to  Ikelpon  a flat; 
whether  to  run  on  deep  or  light  ground ; whe- 
ther on  rack-ways  or  carpet  ground  ; whether 
amongfl:  mole-hills,  or  on  meadow  ground; 
whether  he  be  well-winded  or  thick-winded  ; 
fo  that  though  he  will  anfwer  a fpur,  and 
mend  upon  lapping,  yet  he  mufl:  have  eafe  by 
fobs. 

All  thefe  particulars  are  neceflTary  to  be 
known,  to  the  end  you  may  draw  thofe  ad-  > 
vantages  from  them  which  may  be  offered  in 
making  matches  ; As  thus,  for  example: 

If  your  horfe  be  hot  and  fiery,  it  is  odds  but 
he  is  fleet  withal,  (for  generally  fuch  horfes 
are  fo)  and  delights  to  run  upon  light  and 
hard  fiats,  and  mufl:  beheld  hard  by  the  rider, 
that  he  may  have  time  to  recover  wind  by  his 
fobs,  or  elfe  his  fury  will  choak  him. 

But  whereas  it  is  the  general  opinion,  that 
nothing  that  is  violent  can  be  lafting,  and 
therefore  that  it  is  impoflible  that  fuch  hot- 
mettled  horfes  can  be  tough  and  hard  at  bott 
tom  ; this  is  reckoned  by  fome  to  be  but  a 
popular'  error  : for  that  thefe  two  qualities 
have  been  reconciled  at  leafl  fo  far  as  to  make 
the  mofl:  fiery  horfe  manageable,  and  to  en- 
dure both  whip  and  fpur  ; and  if  fo,  although 
he  fliould  not  prove  at  bottom  fo  truly  tough 
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as  the  craving  drudge,  yet  his  fpeed  fhall  an- 
fwer  for  it  in  all  points,  and  ferve  in  it’s  ftead 
by  the  management  of  his  rider. 

The  beft  way  of  matching  fuch  a horfe  is, 
to  agree  to  run  train  fcents,  and  the  fewer  the 
better  for  you,  before  you  come  to  the  courfe; 
alfo  in  thefe  train  fcents,  the  fliorter  you  make 
your  diftance  the  better ; and  mind,  above  all 
things,  to  make  your  bargain  to  have  the 
leading  of  the  firfl  train,  and  then  make  choice 
of  fuch  grounds  where  your  horfe  may  beid 
ftiow  his  fpeed, . and  the  fieeteft  dogs  you  can 
procure  : give  your  hounds  as  much  law  be- 
fore you  as  your  triers  will  allow,  and  then 
making  a loofe,  try  to  win  the  match  with  a 
wind  ; but  if  you  fail  in  this  attempt,  then 
bear  your  horfe,  and  fave  him  from  the  courfe  ; 
but  if  your  horfe  be  flow,  but  w'ell  winded, 
and  a true  fpurred  nag,  then  the  more  train- 
feents  you  run  before  you  come  to  the  ftraight 
courfe  the  better : but  here  you  ought  to  ob- 
ferve  to  gain  the  leading  of  the  firfl;  train  : 
which  in  this  cafe,  you  mufl;  lead  it  upon  fuch 
deep  earth,  that  it  may  not  end  near  any  light 
ground. 

For  this  is  the  rule  received  among  horfe- 
men,  that  the  next  train  is  to  begin  where  the 
laftends,  aad  the  lafl;  train  is  to  be  ended  at 
the  flarting-place  of  the  courfe,  therefore  re- 
member to  end  your  lafl:  on  deep  earths  as  well 
as  the  firfl. 

In  the  next  place,  do  not  make  a match 
againfl  a horfe  you  do  not  know,  without  have- 
ing  firfl  confulted  fome  fleilful  friend,  on  whofe 
•judgment  and  honefly  you  can  fafely  rely,  and 
who  is  able  to  give  a good  account  of  the 
fpeed  of  your  adverfary’s  horfe,  and  his  man- 
ner of  riding  ; and  if  it  appears  that  he  is  any 
ways  anfwerable  to  yourown  in  fpeed  orgood- 
nefs,  be  not  too  venturefome,  without  fome 
reafonable  probabilities  of  winning. 

Again,  be  fure  at  no  time  to  give  advantage 
of  weight,  for  you  will  fee  the  inconvcniency 
of  it  at  the  latter  end  of  the  day  •,  for  though  a 
horfe  does  not  feel  it  when  he  is  frefh,  yet  jt 
will  fink  him  very  much  when  he  grows  weak. 
The  length  of  a horfe  loft  by  weight  in  the 
firfl  train,  may  prove  a diftance  in  the  ftraight 
courfe  at  laft,  for  the  weight  is  the  fame  every 
heat,  though  his  ftrength  is  not. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  gain  any  advan- 


tage of  weight,  that  the  horfeman  fhall  ride  fo 
much  weight  as  you  are  agreed  on,  befides  the 
faddle  ; for  by  this  means  the  rider,  if  he  be  no 
weight  of  himfelf,  mufl  carry  the  dead  weight 
fomewhere  about  him,  which  will  be^trouble- 
fome  to  the  rider,  as  well  as  the  horfe;  and 
the  more  to  the  latter  becaufe  it  is  more  re- 
mote from  his  back,  than  if  it  v/ere  in  the 
faddle,  and  by  confequence  will  more  diforder 
his  ftroak  if  the  rider  incline  to  either  fide 
than  if  it  were  near  the  center  ; as  is  to  be 
feen  in  a pair  of  fcales,  w'here  if  the  pin  be  not 
placed  exadly  in  the  middle  of  the  beam,  the 
longeft  part  (as  being  farther  diftant  from  the 
center)  will  be  the  heavieft. 

As  to  the  time  of  dieting,  that  mufl;  be  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  your  horfe,  and  the 
prefent  ftate  of  body  he  is  iiv,  for  though  he 
may  be  . clean  enough  for  ordinary  hunting, 
yet  he  may  be  far  enough  from  that  perfect 
ftate  of  body  that  a match  requires;  and  to 
keep  him  in  fuch  ftricl  diet  all  the  feafon  (ex- 
cept on  fuch  extraordinary  occafions)  would 
be  an  unnecefTary  expence. 

As  to  the  difpofition  of  the  horfe  for  running, 
that  is  to  be  known  by  ufe  and  obfeivation, 
for,  in  this  point,  horfes  differ  very  much; 
for  fome  run  beft  when  they  are  high  in  cafe  ; 
others  when  they  are  in  a middling  condicion 
of  flelh  ; and  fome  again,  when  they  appear 
to  the  eye  poor  and  low  in  fiefla  : therefore 
according  to  the  condition  and  qualiry  of,  and 
the  time  required  to  bring  him  into  the  beft 
ftate,  the  day  for  the  trial  of  the  match  ought 
to  be  fixed  on. 

If  you  have  a mind  to  put  him  in  for  fome 
hunting  plate,  there  you  have  not  at  your  dif- 
pofal  the  choice  of  the  ground,  the  weight, 
nor  the  horfes  you  run  againft,  but  you  mufl; 
take  them  as  you  find  them  ; only  the  time  for 
bringing  your  horfe  into  a good  condition  i.s  at 
your  diferetion  *,  in  that  you  may  begin  to  keep 
him  in  ftrict  diet  as  foon  or  as  late  as  you  pleafe, 
the  time  for  all  plates  being  ulually  fixed,  and 
annually  the  fame. 

HUNTSMAN.  He  mufl:  never  forget  that 
every  hare  has  her  particular  play  ; that,  how- 
ever, that  play  is  occafioned  or  changed  ac- 
cording to  the  variation  of  wind  and  weather, 
the  weight  of  the  air,  the  nature  of  the  gound, 
and  the  degrees  of  eagernefs  with  w’hich  fhe  is 
N n 2 purfued. 
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purfued.  Nor  is  he  to  be  unmindful  of  the 
numerous  accidents  (he  may  meet  with  in  her 
way,  to  turn  her  out  of  her  courfe,  to  cover 
her  flight,  to  quicken  her  fpeed,  or  to  furnifh 
her  with  an  opportunity  of  new  devices.  It  is 
not  enough  to  have  a general  knowledge  of 
thefe  things  before  the  game  is  ftarted,  but 
in  the  heat  of  adion,  when  moft  tempted  to 
be  in  raptures  with  the  found  of  the  horns, 
the  melody  of  the  cry,  and  the  expeftation  of 
fuccefs,  every  ftep  we  make  we  mufl:  calmly 
obferve  the  alterations  of  the  foil,  the  pofition 
of  the  wind,  the  time  of  the  year,  and  no  lefs 
take  notice  with  what  fpeed  (he  is  driven,  how 
far  (he  is  likely  to  keep  on  forward,  or  to  turn 
ihort  behind;  whether  (he  has  not  been  met 
by  pa(fengers,  frightened  by  curs,  intercepted 
by  Iheep  •,  whether  an  approaching  dorm,  a 
rifing  wind,  a fudden  blaft  of  the  fun,  the  go- 
ing o(F  of  the  froft,  the  repetition  of  foiled 
ground,  the  decay  of  her  own  (trength,  or  any 
other  probable  turn  of  affairs,  has  not  abated 
or  altered  the  fcent. 

There  are  other  things  ftlll  no  lefs  neceffary 
to  be  remembered  than  the  former*,  as  the  par- 
ticular quality  and  charafter  of  each  dog  ; 
whether  the  prefent  leaders  are  not  apt  to  over- 
run it;  which  are  moft:  inclined  to  fland  upon 
the  double;  which  are  to  be  depended  on  in 
the  highway,  on  the  ploughed  ground,  or  a 
bare  turf,  in  an  unfcertain  fcent,  in  the  cro(T- 
ing  of  frelb  game,  through  a flock  of  fheep, 
upon  the  foil  or  ftole-back.  The  (ize  alfo  and 
llrengch  of  the  hare  will  make  a difference ; 
nor  mufl  the  hounds  themfelves  be  followed 
foclofely,  or  fo  loudly  cherifhed  when  frefli 
and  vigorous,  as  , after  they  have  run  off  their 
fpeed  and  mettle,  and  begin  to  be  tired. 

It  is  neceffary  for  a young  huntfman,  when 
the  (cent  lies  well,  always  to  keep  himfelf  pret- 
ty far  behind.  At  fuch  a time,  efpecially  if  it 
be  againll  the  wind,  it  is  impolfible  for  the 
poor  hare  to  hold  it  forward;  nor  has  (he  any 
trick  or  refuge  for  her  life,  but  to  (top  (hort 
by  the  way,  and,  when  all  are  paft,  to  (teal 
immediately  back,  which  is  often  the  occafion 
of  an  irrevocable  fault,  in  the  midft  of  the 
warmeft  fport  and  expedtations,  and  is  the  beft 
trick  the  poor  hare  has  for  her  life  in  fcenting 
weather;  whereas  if  the  huntfman  were  not 
too  forward)  he  would  have  the  advantage  of 


feeing  her  (teal  off,  and  turning  her  afide,  or 
more  probably  the'pleafure  of  the  dogs  return- 
ing and  thrufling  her  up  in  view. 

It  is  very  common  for  the  fleet  dog  to  be 
the  bed  favourite,  though  it  would  be  much 
better  if  he  was  hanged,  or  exchanged.  Be 
a dog  in  his  own  nature  ever  fo  good,  yet  he 
is  not  good  in  that  pack  that  is  too  flow  for 
him.  There  is  at  mofi  times  work  enough  for 
every  one  of  the  train,  and  every  one  ought 
to  bear  his  part ; but  this  is  impoflible  for  the 
heavy  ones  to  do,  if  they  are  run  out  of  breath 
by  the  unproportionablc  fpeed  of  a light 
heeled-leader.  For  it  is  not  enough  that  they 
are  able  to  keep  up,  which  a true  hound  will 
labour  hard  for,  but  they  mufl  be  able  to  do  it 
with  eafe,  with  retention  of  breath  and  fpirits, 
and  with  their  tongues  at  command.  It  mull 
never  be  expedled  that  the  indentures  of  the 
hare  can  be  well  covered,  or  her  doubles  (truck 
off,  (nor  Is  the  fport  worth  a farthing,)  if  the 
harriers  run  yelping  in  a long  firing,  like  deer 
or  fox  hounds. 

Another  thing  neceffary  is  to  hang  up  every 
liar  and  chanter,  not  (paring  even  thofe  that 
are  filly  and  trifling,  without  noife  or  fagacity. 
It  is  common  enough  in  numerous  kennels  to 
keep  fome  for  their  mufic  or  beauty,  but  this  is 
pcrfedtly  wrong.  It  is  a certain  maxim  that 
every  dog  which  does  no  good,  does  a great 
deal  of  hurt;  they  ferve  only  to  foil  the  ground, 
and  confound  the  fcent;  to  fcamper  before  and 
interrupt  their  betters  in  the  moft  difficult 
points.  And  we  may  venture  ro  affirm,  by 
long  experience,  that  four  or  five  couple,  all 
good  and  trufty  hounds,  will  do  more  execu- 
tion than  thirty  or  forty,  where  a third  of 
them  are  eager  and  headftrong,  and,  like 
coxcombs  among  men,  noify  in  doing  nothing. 

Above  all  abhor  joining  with  ftrangers,  for 
this  is  the  way  to  fpoil  and  debauch  the 
ftauncheft:  hounds,  to  turn  the  bed  mettled  in- 
to mad-headed  gallopers,  liars,  and  chaterers, 
and  to  put  them  on  nothing  but  out-running 
their  rivals,  and  over-running  the  fcent.  The 
emulation  of  leading  (in  dogs  and  their  raafters) 
has  been  the  utmoft  ruin  of  many  a good  cry. 
Nor  are  ftrange  huntfhnen  of  much  better 
confequence  than  ftrange  companions  for  as 
the  fkill  and  excellence  of  thefe  animals  confift 
in  ufe  and  habit,  they  (hould  always  be  accuf- 
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tomed  to  the  fame  voice,  the  fame  notes,  or 
hallooings,  and  the  fame  turns  of  chiding,  che- 
rifhing,  preffing,  or  recalling-,  nor  fhould  the 
country  fellows  be  allowed,  in  their  tranfports, 
to  extend  their  throats. 

Nor  is  it  good  to  encciirage  change  of  game, 
becaufe  mere  ’fquires  would  be  at  a great  iofs 
to  kill  fome  of  their  time,  had  they  nothing  to 
kill,  when  hares  are  out  of  feafon.  However, 
I.  am  well  fatisfied  that  the  beft  harriers  are 
thofe  that  know  no  other.  Nor  is  it  advife- 
able  to  let  theim  change  for  a frefh  hare,  as 
long  as  they  can  poffibly  follow  the  old,  nor 
to  take  off  their  nofes  from  the  fccnt  they  are 
upon,  for  the  cutting  fhorter  or  gaining  of 
ground.  This  lafh  is  the  common  trick  with 
pot-hunters,  but  as  it  is  unfair  and  barbarous 
to  the  hare,  fo  you  will  feldom  find  it  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  hounds. 

HURLE-BONE,  in  a Horse.  A bone 
near  the  middle  of  the  buttock,  very  apt  to  go 
out  of  it’s  fockets  with  a hurt  or  flrain. 

HUXING  OF  Pike.  A particular  method 
for  the  catching  of  this  fort  of  filh.  For  this 
ufe,  take  as  large  bladders  as  can  be  got ; 
blow  them  up,  and  tic  them  clofe  and  ftrong ; 
then  at  the  mouth  of  each  tie  a line,  longer 
or  fhorter,  according  to  the  depth  of  water-, 
at  the  end  of  a line  fallen  an  armed  hook  arti- 
ficially baited,  and  put  them  into  the  water, 
with  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  that  they  may 
gently  move  up  and  down  the  pond.  Now 
when  ore  mailer  pike  has  flruck  himfelf,  it 
is  a mofl  pleafing  diverfion  to  fee  him  bounce 
about  in  the  water  with  a bladder.  When  you 
fee  him  almoft  fpent,  take  him  up.  See  Pike. 

JACK-DAW.  A chattering,  fubtle  bird, 
that  is  a great  devourer  of  beans,  cherries, 
and  other  garden-fruits. 

A very  good  method  to  catch  them  is,  to 
drive  a flake  into  the  ground  about  four  feet 
high,  above  the  furface  of  the  earth,  but  fo 
picked  at  the  top,  that  the  jack-daw  cannot 
fettle  on  it;  withia  a foot  of  which,  a hole 
niufl;  be  bored  through,  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  diameter,  whereto  you  (hould  fit  a pin 
or  flick,  fix  or  eight  inches  long,  then  make  a 
loop  or  fpring  of  horfe-hair  faflened  to  a flick 
Of  wand  of  hazle,  which  may  be  entered  into 
the  flake  at  a hole  near  the  ground  -,  that 
done,  by  bending  of  the  flick,  flip  the  horfe- 
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hair  loop  through  the  upper  holes,  and  put 
the  fiiort  (lick  fo,  that  the  jack-daw  when  he 
comes,  finding  a refling-place  to  Hand  conve- 
niently amongfl  his  food,  perches  on  the  fiiort 
flick,  which  by  his  weight  immediately  falls, 
and  gives  the  fpring  advantage  of  holding  him 
by  the  legs. 

JARDES,  dare  callous  and  hard  fwel- 

JARDONS,  J lings  in  the  hinder  legs  of 
a horle,  feated  on  the  outfides  of  the  hough, 
as  the  fpavin  is  on  the  infide.  It  is  more 
to  be  feared  than  the  fpavin.  It  is  not  very 
common,  fo  that  but  few  people  know  it, 
though  it  be  as  painful  as  the  fpavin,  and 
makes  a horfe  halt.  In  this  cafe  there  is  no 
remedy  but  firing,  which  does  not  always 
fucceed. 

If  upon  the  fore  finew  of  the  leg,  between 
the  fpavin  on  the  infide  and  the  jardon  with- 
out, there  is  a circle  1;hat  joins  them,  and  en- 
compafTes  the  nerve  of  the  inflep,  the  horfe  is 
fpoiled  and  ruined  pafi;  all  recovery. 

JARRETIER.  An  obfolete  French  word, 
figni Tying  a horfe  whofe  houghs  grow  too 
clofe  together. 

In,  infide  within  : and  out,  outfide  with- 
out. 

The  inner  heel,  the  outer  heel;  the  inner 
leg,  the  outer  leg;  the  in  rein,  the  out  rein. 

This  way  of  fpeaking  relates  to  feveral 
things,  according  as  the  horfe  works  to  the 
right  or  left,  upon  volts;  or  as  he  works  along 
by  a wall,  a hedge,  or  fome  fuch  thing. 

Thus  it  ferves  to  diftinguilh  on  what  hand, 
or  what  fide  the  horfeman  is  to  give  the  aids 
to  a horfe  upon  a manage. 

For  along  by  a wall,  the  outer  leg  is  the  leg 
of  a fide  with  the  wall,  and  the  other  leg  is  the 
in-leg. 

And  upon  volts;  if  a horfe  works  upon  the 
right,  the  right  heel  is  the  inner  heel,  the 
right  leg  the  inner  leg  ; and  lb  by  confeqnence, 
the  left  heel  and  left  leg  mud  be  the  outer 
heel  and  leg. 

Now  the  downright  contrary  will  happen, 
if  the  horfe  works  to  the  left. 

Now  a-days,  the  riding-mafters,  to  be  ea- 
lier  underflood,  ufe  the  terms  right  and,  left; 
as  for  infbance,  aflift  the  horfe  with  the  right 
heel,  with  the  right  leg,  with  the  right  rein; 
taking  the  fituation  of  the  heels  and  legs,  with 
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refpect  to  the  volt.  See  Enlarge,  Gallop, 
False  and  Large, 

JAUNDICE  in  Horfes.  See  Yellows. 

JAW-BONES  OF  A Horse,  fhould  be  nar- 
row and  lean,  butthediftance  between  them  and 
the  throat,  large  and  hollow,  that  he  may  the 
better  place  his  head  : if  the  jaw-bone  be  too 
fquare,  that  is,  if  there  be  too  great  a diftancc 
between  the  eye  and  part  of  it  which  touches 
his  neck,  it  is  not  only  ugly  and  unfeemly, 
but  even  hinders  him  from  placing  his  head  ; 
and  if  there  be  but  little  diftance  betwixt  the 
jaw-bones,  then  as  foon  as  you  pull  the  bridle 
to  bring  his  head  into  it’s  moft  becoming  pof- 
ture,  the  bone  meeting  with  his  neck  will 
hinder  him,  efpecially  if  alfo  he  have  a fhort 
and  thin  neck,  with  that  imperfeftion, 

JAW-TEETH.  Teeth  OF  A Horse. 

JAY.  Jack-Daw. 

JENNY-WREN,  A curious  fine  fong- 
bird  of  a chearful  nature,  fo  that  none  can 
exceed  him  in  his  manner  of  finging. 

This  bird  is  of  a pretty  fpeckled  colour, 
very  pleafant  to  the  eye,  and  when  he  fings, 
cocks  up  his  tail,  throwing  out  his  notes  with 
much  pieafure  and  fprightlinefs. 

The  hen  breeds  twice  a year  ; firft,  about 
the  latter  end  of  Aprils  makes  her  neft  with 
dry  mofs  and  leaves,  fo  artificially  that  it  is 
a very  hard  matter  to  difcover  it,  it. being 
amongft  fhrubs  and  hedges,  where  ivy  grows 
very  thick  ; fome  build  in  old  hovels,  and 
barns,  but  they  are  fuch  as  are  not  ul'ed  to 
hedges. 

They  clofe  their  neft  round,  leaving  but 
a little  hole  to  go  in  and  out  at,  and  will  lay 
abundance  of  eggs,  fometimes  to  the  number 
of  eighteen,  nay,  fixteen  young  ones  have 
been  taken  out  of  one  neft,  which,  confidering 
how  fmall  the  bird  is,  appears  ftrange. 

Their  fecond  time  of  breeding  is  in  the 
middle  of  June^  for  by  that  time  the  other 
neft  will  be  brought  up,  and  fhift  for  them- 
felves ; but  if  you  intend  to  keep  any  of  them, 
take  them  at  twelve  or  fourteen  days  old  out 
of  the  neft,  and  give  them  Iheep’s  heart  and 
egg,  minced  very  fmall,  taking  away  the  fat 
and  the  finews,  or  elfe  fome  of  a calf’s  or 
heifer’s  heart. 

They  are  to  be  fed  in  their  nefts  very  often 
in  a day,  giving  them  one  or  two  morfcls  at 


one  time,  and  no  more,  left  they  caft  it  up 
again,  by  receiving  more  than  they  could 
bear  or  digeft,  and  fo  expire. 

They  fhould  be  fed  wi^h  a little  flick ; at 
the  end  whereof,  take  up  the  meat  about  the 
bignefs  of  a white  pea;  and  when  you  per- 
ceive them  to  pick  it  up  from  the  flick  them- 
felves,  put  them  into  cages ; afterwards,  hav- 
ing provided  a pan  or  two,  put  fome  of  the 
fame  meat  therein,  and  alfo  about  the  fides  of 
every  cage  to  entice  them  to  eat ; however, 
you  muft  ftill  feed  them  five  or  fix  times  a day 
for  better  fecurity,  left  they  fhould  negleft 
themfelves  and  die,  when  all  your  trouble  is 
almoft  paft ; as  foon  as  they  have  found  the 
way  to  feed  alone,  give  them  now  and  then 
fome  pafte ; if  you  perceive  them  to  eat 
heartily,  and  like  it  very  well,  you  may  for- 
bear giving  them  any  more  heart. 

Eurther,  you  muft  once  in  two  or  three 
days  give  them  a fpider  or  two ; and  if  you 
have  a mind  your  bird  fhould  learn  to  whiftle 
tunes,  take  the  pains  to  teach  him,  and  he 
will  anfwer  your  expedation. 

Now  for  the  diftinguifhing  of  cocks  from 
hens ; when  you  have  got  a whole  neft,  obferve 
which  are  the  brownefl  and  largeft,  and  mark 
them : alfo  take  notice  of  their  recording : 
for  fuch  of  them  as  record  themfelves  in  the 
neft  before  they  can  feed  themfelves,  and  thofe 
whofe  throats  grow  big  as  they  record,  they 
are  certainly  cocks. 

JESSES.  Ribborrs  that  hang  down  from 
garlands  or  crowns,  in  Falconry,  alfo  fhort 
ftraps  of  leather  faftened  to  the  hawk’s  legs, 
and  fo  to  the  vervals. 

IMPING.  This  term  in  Falconry,  figni- 
fies  the  infecting  of  a feather  in  rhe  wing  of  a 
hawk,  in  the  place  of  one  that  is  broke. 

IMPOSTFIUME  IN  Horses  is  an  unna- 
tural fwelling  of  humours,  or  corrupt  matter 
in  any  part  of  the  body. 

This  diftemper  may  happen  to  a horfe  feve- 
ral  ways,  as  by  a colledion  of  filthy  humours, 
caufing  fwellings,  which  in  time  grow  to  an 
inflammation,  and  at  laft  break  out  into  foul, 
mattery,  and  running  fores. 

When  an  inflammatory  fwelling  does  not 
readily  give  way  to  bleeding,  purging,  rub- 
bing the  part  with  fpiric  of  wine,  vinegar,  or 
with  fuch  other  means  as  are  ufually  applied 
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for  difperfingi  or,  if  it  appears  at  the  decline 
of  a fever,  or  any  other  difeafe  i all  cooling 
and  repelling  methods  fliould  be  avoided,  and 
fuppuration  promoted. 

For  the  cold,  flow  fort  of  abfcefles  that 
fnppurate  with  difficulty,  the  gum  plaifler, 
mixed  with  one-fourth  part  of  the  mercurial 
plaifter,  may  be  proper  enough  : it  ffiould  be 
renewed  when  it  will  ftick  no  longer,  for  only 
until  then  it  is  good.  For  the  inflammatory 
fort,  which  foon  fill  with  good  matter,  poul- 
tices are  the  belt  application,  and  the  follow- 
ing neat  and  cheap  one  may  anfwer  in  every 
cafe  of  this  kind. 


A Suppurating  Poultice. 

Take  a proper  quantity  of  wheat-bran,  fcald 
it  with  boiling  hot  water,  enough  to  make 
it  into  the  confiftence  of  a poultice,  then 
add  to  it  a fmall  quantity  of  lard,  or  any  other 
greafe  *,  and  while  it  is  as  warm  as  you  can 
bear  it,  when  laid  on  the  back  of  your  hand, 
apply  it  to  the  fwelling. 

All  poultices  ffiould  be  fliff  enough  to  pre- 
vent their  running ; and  when  they  are  de- 
figned  to  promote  fuppuration,  they  ffiould 
be  taken  off  and  warmed  again  as  often  as 
they  cool,  which  will  be  at  leaft  every  four 
hours. 

Continue  the  poultice  until,  by  preffing 
the  abfeefs  gently  with  your  finger,  you  can 
perceive  the  matter  in  it  fluctuate ; at  which 
time  it  will  be  proper  to  make  an  opening  in 
the  part  where  the  Ikin  feems  the  thinneft : 
make  the  opening  as  large  as  you  convenient- 
ly can,  for  then  the  matter  will  be  well  dif- 
charged,  and  the  wound  will  be  healed  with 
lefs  difficulty. 

The  matter  being  difeharged,  drefs  with 
dry  lint  or  foft  tow,  gently  prefiTed  into  the 
opening,  then  cover  it  and  the  whole  remain- 
ing fwelling  with  a pledget  of  tow,  fpread 
with  the  digeftive  ointment  •,  and  over  thefe, 
if  the  fituation  of  the  part  will  admit,  lay  a 
warm  poultice,  which  may  now  be  renewed 
only  night  and  morning,  until  all  remaining 
hardnefs  in  the  abfeefs  is  difiTolved ; after 
which,  once  a day  will  be  often  enough  to 
drefs  the  wound,  which  will  foon  heal,  with 
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only  a pledget  of  tow,  thinly  fpread  with  the 
digeftive  ointment,  properly  fecured, 

'the  Bigejlive  Ointment. 

Take  of  linfeed  oil,  two  pounds  yellow 
rofin  and  yellow  wax,  of  each  one  pound  ; 
Venice  turpentine,  three  ounces ; melt  them 
together  over  a gentle  fire,  then  fiir  it  con- 
tinually until  it  is  cool  enough  to  put  into  an 
earthen  pot. 

Sometimes  the  wound  and  the  bottom  of 
the  abfeefs  digefts  unkindly,  the  matter  be- 
coming thin  and  ffiarp,  in  which  cafe  affift- 
ance  of  the  difeutient  fomentations,  each  time 
the  dreffings  are  removed,  hath  ufually  the 
defired  effedt ; and  if  the  bottom  of  the  fore 
can  eafily  be  come  at,  pledgets  of  the  mercu- 
rial digeftive  may  be  applied  thereto  once  a 
day. 

72>e  Mercurial  Digejlive. 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  red  precipitate,  in 
fine  powder,  mix  it  well  with  four  ounces  of 
the  digeftive  ointment. 

A Difeutient  Fomentation. 

Take  of  camomile-flowers,  and  common 
w'ormwood,  each  three  ounces  i boil  them  a 
few  minutes  in  ten  pints  of  water,  then  pour 
off  the  liquor  for  ufe. 

Fomentations  are  always  to  be  ufed  in  the 
following  manner  : the  fomentation  being  al- 
ready as  hot  as  you  can  bear  it  with  your 
hand,  you  muft  have  two  flannel  cloths  large 
enough,  when  three  or  four  times  doubled, 
to  cover  the  part  which  is  to  be  fomented  5 
dip  one  of  thefe  cloths  into  the  hot  liquor, 
and  immediately  wring  it  as  dry  as  you  can; 
theji  apply  it  to  the  difeafed  part,  keeping  it 
clofe  there  until  the  heat  begins  to  abate,  by 
which  time  the  other  cloth  will  be  ready  to 
be  applied,  which  muft  be  done  as  quickly  as 
poffibJe  after  the  removal  of  that  which  was 
firft  laid  on  ; and  thus  continue  to  apply  them 
alternately,  until  eight  or  twelve  have  been 
applied. 
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Abfcefles  are  fometimes  formed  in  the  eye, 
occafioning  great  inflammation  and  pain  : 
the  matter  is  fometimes  fuperficial,  and  then 
the  abfcefs  is  more  prominent ; at  other  times 
it  is  deeper,  and  aflumes  a flatter  form-,  but 
when  it  is  very  deep,  there  will  be  feldom 
any  fwelling  at  all  ; in  which  cafe  it  burfls  in- 
ward, and  the  eye  is  totally  deftroyed.  In 
the  other  two  cafes,  the  treatment  will  be  fo 
much  the  fame  with  that  of  abfcelTes  in  ge- 
neral, that  the  peculiarities  required  on  ac- 
count of  the  fltuation,  will  be  readily  fug- 
gefted  by  every  praClitioner.  For  the  moft 
part,  a lofs  of  fight  is  the  confequence  of 
them  all,  becaufe  of  the  cicatrix  or  of  the 
-ulcer  which  is  left  behind. 

INCORDING.  Burftennefs  in  a horfe. 
See  Rupture. 

INN  OR  INNER.  In  the  manage,  is  ap- 
plied differently,  according  as  the  horfe  works 
to  the  right  or  left,  upon  the  volt,  or  as  he 
works  along  by  a wall,  a hedge,  or  the  like  : 
for  in  moving  by  a wall,  the  leg  next  the 
wall  is  called  the  outer  leg,  and  the  other  the 
inner  leg  : and  upon  volts,  if  a horfe  works  to 
the  right,  the  right  heel  is  the  inner  heel,  and 
the  right  leg  the  inner  leg;  but  if  he  works 
to  the  left,  the  left  heel  is  the  inner  heel, 

At  prefent,  riding-mafters,  in  order  to  be 
more  eafily.  underftood,  generally  ufe  the  term 
right  and  left,  inftead  of  outer  and  inner. 

INSTEP  is  that  part  of  the  hinder  leg  of 
a horfe  that  correfponds  to  the  fliank  in  the 
fore  legs  ; extended  from  the  ham  to  the  paf- 
tern-joinr.  It  fltould  be  big,  flat,  and  in  a 
perpendicular  line  to  the  ground,  when  the 
horle  is  in  his  natural  pofture  of  ftanding;  fo 
that  when  the  infteps  do  not  ftand  perpendi- 
cularly, it  is  a certain  fign  of  weaknefs,  either 
in  the  reins  or  hinder  quarters. 

INTERFERE,  or  Cut.  To  knock  or 
rub  one  heel  againfl:  another,  in  going,  as 
horfes  fometimes  do. 

There  are  four  accidents  that  caufe  a horfe 
to  interfere. 

1.  Wearinefs. 

2.  Weaknefs  in  his  reins. 

3.  Not  knowing  how  to  go. 

4.  His  not  being  accuftomed  to  travel. 

To  which  may  be  added,  his  being  badly, 
or  too  old  fhod. 


It  happens  more  frequently  behind  than 
before,  and  is  eafily  helped  by  (hoeing,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  horfe  be  young. 

It  is  foon  difeovered,  by  the  (kin’s  being 
cut  on  the  infides  of  the  paftern-joints,  and 
many  times  galled  to  the  very  bone,  fo  that 
the  horfe  often  halts  with  it,  and  has  his  paf- 
tern-joints (welled. 

To  redrefs  his  grievance,  i.  If  a horfe 
cuts  through  wearinefs,  there  is  no  better  re- 
medy than  giving  him  reft,  and  feeding  him 
well. 

2.  If  he  cuts  before,  take  o(f  his  two  fore- 
ihoes,  take  down  the  out-quarter  of  each  foot 
very  much,  and  place  the  inner  edge  of  the 
(lioe,  fo  as  it  may  exactly  follow  the  compafs 
of  his  foot,  without  its  any  ways  exceeding 
towards  the  heel,  then  cut  the  fponges  equal 
with  the  heel,  and  rivet  the  nails  fo  nicely 
into  the  horn,  that  they  may  not  at  all  ap- 
pear  above  it,  or  elfe  burn  the  horn  with  the 
point  of  a red-hot  iron,  a little  below  the 
hole  of  each  nail,  which  done,  beat  down  and 
rivet  them  in  thofe  holes. 

If  after  this  method  of  (hoeing  he  ftill  con- 
tinues to  cut  himfclf,  you  are  to  thicken  the 
inner  quarters  and  fponges  of  his  (hoes,  fo  as 
they  may  double  the  thick  of  thofe  on  the 
joutfide,  and  always  pare  down  his  out-quar- 
ters even,  almoft  to  the  quick,  without  the 
lead  touching  thofe  on  the  infide  ; but  be  furc 
to  rivet  the  nails  very  juftly  and  clofe. 

3.  If  the  horfe  cuts  behind,  unfhoe  him, 
and  pare  down  his  out-quarters,  even  almo(i 
to  the  quick  ; give  his  (hoes  calkins  only  on 
the  infide,  and  fuch  a turn  as  may  make  them 
abfolutely  follow  the  compafs  and  (hape  of 
his  foot  without  exceeding  it,  efpecially  in 
the  inner  quarters  ; and  above  all,  rivet  the 
nails  exadlly,  for  one  Angle  rivet  may  caufe  a 
great  diforder. 

4.  If,  notwithftanding  all  thefe  precautions, 

your  horfe  does  not  forebear  cutting,  you  muft 
(befides  what  has  been  already  ordered)  take 
care  that  no  nails  at  all  be  drove  upon  the 
infide,  but  only  make  a beak  at  the  toe  to 
keep  the  (hoe  firm  in  its  place,  fo  that  con- 
tinuing this  method  for  feme  time,  the  horfe 
will  learn  to  walk,  and  no  longer  interfere,  i 
though  he  fhould  be  afterwards  (hod  in  the 
ufual  manner.  i 
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5.  To  prevent  this  diforder,  fome  fix  little 
boots  of  leather,  or  of  an  old  hat,  about  the 
paftern-joints,  which  are  made  narrower  at 
top  than  bottom,  and  therefore  only  fattened 
at  top, 

6.  Others  wrap  about  the  pattern-joint  a 
piece  of  fheep’s  fkin,  with  the  woolly  fide  next 
to  the  horfe ; and  when  it  is  worn  out,  apply 
a new  one. 

INTERMEWING,  [among  Falconers]  is 
the  hawk’s  mewing  from  the  firft  change  of 
her  coat,  till  Ihe  turns  white. 

JOCKEY.  One  that  trims  up  horfes,  and 
rides  about  with  horfes  for  fale. 

JOUK,  [in  Falconry],  a hawk  is  faid  to 
jouk  when  ftie  falls  afleep. 

JOURNEY.  To  travel  by  land,  properly 
as  much  ground  as  might  be  pafTed  over  in  a 
day ; alfo  a tra<5t  or  extent  of  ground,  way 
or  march. 

Dlre^ions  for  preferring  a Horfe  found  upon  a 
Journey, 

See  that  his  fhoes  be  not  too  ftraight,  or 
prefs  his  feet,  but  be  exadly  fliaped  ; and 
let  him  be  fhod  fome  days  before  you  begin 
a journey,  that  they  may  be  fettled  to  his  feet. 

Obferve  that  he  is  furnifhed  with  a bitt 
proper  for  him,  and  by  no  means  too  heavy, 
which  may  incline  him  to  carry  low,  or  to 
reft  upon  the  hand  when  he  grows  weary, 
which  horfemen  call,  making  ufe  of  his  fifth 
leg. 

The  mouth  of  the  bitt  ftiould  reft  upon 
his  bars,  about  half  a finger’s  breadth  from 
his  tulhes,  fo  as  not  to  make  him  frumble 
his  lips ; the  crub  Ihould  reft  in  the  hollow^ 
of  his  beard,  a little  above  the  chin  : and  if 
it  gall  him,  you  mutt:  defend  the  place  with 
a piece  of  bufi]  or  other  foft  leather. 

Take  notice  that  the  faddle  does  not  reft 
upon  his  withers,  reins,  or  back-bone,  and 
that  one  part  of  it  does  not  prefs  his  back 
more  than  another. 

- Some  riders  gall  a horfe’s  fides  below  the 
faddle  with  their  ftirrup-leathers,  efpecially  if 
he  be  lean  ; to  hinder  it,  you  fliould  fix  a 
leather  ilrap  between  the  points  of  the  fore 
and  hind  bows  of  the  faddle,  and  make  the 
ftirrup-leather  pafs  over  them. 
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Begin  your  journey  with  fhort  marches, 
efpecially  if  your  horfe  has  not  been  exer- 
cifed  for  a long  time;  fuffcr  him  to  ftale  as 
often  as  you  find  him  inclined,  and  not  only 
foj  but  invite  him  to  it ; but  do  not  excite 
your  mares  to  ftale,  becaufe  their  vigour  will 
be  thereby  diminifhed. 

It  is  advifeable  to  ride  very  foftly,  for  a 
quarter  or  half  an  hour  before  you  arrive  at 
the  inn,  that  the  horfe  not  being  too  warm, 
nor  out  of  breath,  when  put  into  the  ftable, 
you  may  unbridle  him  ; but  if  your  bufinefs 
obliges  you  to  put  on  fharply,  you  muft  then 
(the  weather  being  warm)  let  him  be  walked 
in  a man’s  hand,  that  he  may  cool  by  de- 
grees ; otherwife,  if  it  be  very  cold,  let  him 
be  covered  with  cloths,  and  walked  up  and 
down  in  fome  place  free  from  wind  ; but  in 
cafe  you  have  not  the  conveniency  of  a Ihel- 
tered  walk,  ftable  him  forthwith,  and  let  his- 
whole  body  be  rubbed  and  dried  with  ftraw. 

Although  fome  people  will  have  their  horfe’s 
legs  rubbed  down  with  ftraw  as  foon  as  they 
are  brought  into  the  ftable,  thinking  to  fup- 
ple  them  by  that  means  : yet  it  is^one  of  the 
grcateft  errors  that  can  be  committed,  and 
produces  no  other  effedls  than  to  draw  down 
into  the  legs  thofe  humours  that  are  always 
ftirred  up  by  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  ; not 
that  the  rubbing  of  horfes  legs  is  to  be  difal- 
lowed,  on  the  contrary,  we  highly  approve  of 
it,  only  would  not  have  it  done  at  their  firft 
arrival,  but  when  they  are  perfectly  cool. 

Being  come  to  your  inn,  as  foon  as  your 
horfe  is  partly  dried,  and  ceafes  to  beat  in  the 
flanks,  let  him  be  unbridled,  his  bite  walked, 
cleanfed  and  wiped,  and  let  him  eat  his  hay 
at  pleafure. 

If  your  horfe  be  very  dry,  and  you  have 
not  given  him  water  on  the  road,  give  him 
oats  walhed  in  good  mild  ale. 

The  dull;  and  fand  will  fometimes  fo  dry 
the  tongues  and  mouths  of  horfes,  that  they 
lofe  their  appetites  : in  fuch  cafe  give  them 
bran  well  moiftened  with  water,  to  cool  and 
refrelh  their  mouths;  or  wafh  their  mouths 
and  tongues  with  a wet  fponge,  to  oblige  them 
to  eat. 

The  foregoing  diredlions  are  to  be  obferved 
after  moderate  riding,  but  if  you  have  rode 
exceflive  hard,  unfaddle  your  horfe,  and 
O p ferape 
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KENNEL,  a place  or  little  houfe '•  for 
hounds ; and,  in  a metaphorical  fenfe,  iifed  for 
the  pack  of  hounds  itfelf. 

To  make  a compleat  kennel,  three  conve- 
niences ought  to  be  obferved,  vi%.  a fweet 
air,  frelh  water,  and  the  morning-fun,  for 
which  the  following  rules  may  be  ufeful : 

The  court  fhould  be  large,  for  the  more 
fpacious  it  is,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  hounds 
to  refrefh  themfelves  in  ; and  it  Ihould  be  well 
walled,  or  fenced  about,  to  prevent  their  gett- 
ing out,  but  not  fo  high  as  to  keep  out  the 
fun  or  wind. 

The  water  if  poflible,  fliould  run  through 
feme  part  of  the  court  or  yard;  or  for  want 
thereof,  have  a well  with  a ftone  trough  about 
a foot  and  a half  high,  always  kept  with  frelh 
water,  to  the  end  the  hounds  may  drink  when 
they  pleafe,  and  at  one  end  of  the  trough  there 
mull  bea  hole  to  let  out  the  water  for  cleanfing  it. 

Let  the  kennel  be  built  in  the  higheft  part 
of  the  court,  in  which  there  Ihould  be  two 
rooms,  one  of  which  Ihould  be  larger  than  the 
other,  with  a large  chimney  to  make  a fire, 
when  need  requires. 

This  room  fhould  be  raifed  about  three  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  in  the  floor  there  Ihould 
be  two  gutters  for  the  conveyance  of  the  urine. 

There  mull  be  difperfed  up  and  down  fmall 
bedfteads  raifed  a foot  from  the  floor,  with 
.holes  pierced  through  the  planks  for  drawing 
away  their  urine. 

The  other  room  mull  be  for  the  huntfman 
to  keep  his  poles,  whips,  liams,  falves,  and 
the  like  necelTaries  ; there  Ihould  be  a copper 
for  the  boiling,  drelTing,  and  ordering  of  their 
food,  when  they  come  home  wet  and  weary ; 
for  at  fuch  times,  they  Ihould  be  cherilhed  as 
inftruments  of  your  recreation  and  profit,  that 
they  may  delight  in  your  fervice,  and  tafte  of 
your  bounty,  and  you  need  not  doubt  but  to 
have  credit  of  them  in  the  field. 

Be  careful  not  to  give  them  any  thing  to 
drink  in  veflTels  of  copper  ; and  as  to  the  pro- 
portion and  quality  of  allowance  for  food,  it 
mull  be  ordered  with  relation  to  the  nature 
of  the  hounds  and  their  lizes : three  bulhel  and 
a half  of  wheat  bran,  will  ferve  ten  couple  and 
a half  of  middling  fized  hounds  a week,  giv- 
ing them  fometimes  beef  broth,  whey,  flipt- 
milk,  chippings  of  bread,  bones,  and  fome- 
limes  a little  horfc-flelh  i for  change  of  food 


creates  a good  appetite,  and  preferves  health. 

The  oats  and  wheat-bran  mult  be  boiled  and 
thickened  with  milk  and  butter-milk,  with 
fome  chippings,  or  fome  broken  meat  boiled 
therein. 

As  concerning  horfe  flelh,  thofe  bell  fkilled 
this  way,  think  of  all  their  foods  (provided  it 
be  given  with  diferetion)  horfe-flelh  the  bell,, 
andhottell;  but  be  fure  to  flea,  or  fldn  the 
beafls,  left  the  dogs  difeerning  the  hair,  may 
fall  on  them  when  living  in  the  field ; as  for 
dogs  that  are  accuftomed  to  hunt  the  hare,  it 
is  not  good  to  give  them  any  meat,  becaufe  it 
is  to  withdraw  their  feent  or  affcclions  from 
the  chace,  as  their  flelh  is  not  very  Iweet,  nor 
their  feents  very  ftrong. 

If  the  huntfman  perceives  that  through  long 
and  frequent  chaces  the  hounds  fall  away, 
he  mull  be  more  careful  in  feeding  and  che- 
rilhing  them  up  with  fome  good  broth,  of 
boiled  oxen  or  ftieeps  hearts. 

On  fuch  days  as  the  hounds  do  not  hunt, 
the  bell  times  to  feed  them  are  early,  before 
fun-riling,  and  late  in  the  evening,  after  fun* 
fet ; and  on  the  days  they  hunt,  they  ought 
to  be  rewarded  as  they  come  home,  be  it  when 
it  will,  with  a good  fupper,  for  nothing  is  a 
greater  difeouragement  to  a hound  than  to  go 
to  lleep  with  an  empty  belly  after  hard  labour. 

If  you  have  more  dead  flelh  than  you  have 
prelent  occafion  for,  it  may  be  preferved  a 
week  or  ten  days  fweet,  by  burying  it  under 
ground.  See  Entering  of  Hounds. 

Ti?  KENNEL;  a term  applied  by  fox-hun- 
ters to  a fox  when  he  lies  in  his  hole. 

KESTREL,  a kind  of  hawk.  6'^^Castrel. 
KICKER  AGAINST  THE  Spurs.  ^^-^Ra- 

MINGUE. 

KINDER,  [amongft  Huntersj  a company 
of  cats. 

To  KINDLE,  the  term  ufed  for  a rabbet 
when  Ihe  brings  forth  her  young. 

KINK  IN  Angling,  is  a term  ufed  in 
trowling,  when  the  line  is  twilled  between  the 
top  of  the  rod  and  the  ring,  through  which  it 
ought  ro  run  freely  ; or  when  part  of  the  line 
twills  about  the  other  part  that  is  coiled  in  your 
left  hand.  Silk  lines  are  more  apt  to  kink 
than  hair-lines. 

KIPPER-TIME,  a fpace  of  time  between 
the  feftival  of  the  invention  of  the  Holy-Crols, 
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May  and  Twelfth-day,  during  which,  fal- 
mon  fifliing  in  the  river  Thames,  from  Grave- 
fend  to  Henley,  was  forbidden,  by  Rot.  Pari.  50 
Edw.  III. 

KITES,  hawks,  and  other  birds  of  prey, 
wait  for  chickens,  pigeons  and  pheafantsi 
upon  which  account  it  is  neCeffary  that  the 
countryman  be  conftantly  furnifhed  with  a good 
fowling-piece  to  deftroy  and  fcare  them  away. 

You  may  alfo  place  fmall  iron  gins  about 
the  breadth  of  one’s  hand,  made  like  a fox  gin, 
and  baited  with  raw-flefn,  which  is  a very  good 
means  to  catch  them-,  and  further  they  may  be 
frighted  away  by  ftraining  lines,  or  pieces  of 
nets  over  the  places  where  you  keep  pigeons, 
pheafants, 

Kites,  to  deftroy. 

Steep  the  entrails  of  pigs,  fowls,  or  rab- 
bets, ih  the  lees  of  wine,  into  which  you  have 
infufed  a quantity  of  nox  vomica,  and  throw 
a bait  where  the  kites  come  in  the  evening, 
or  early  in  the  morning.  This  will  intoxicate 
them  fo,  that  a perfon  waiting  near  the  fpot, 
may  eafily  take  them. 

To  recover  them,  fo  as  to  tame  them. 

When  they  are  catch’d,  during  the  fit  of 
intoxication,  pour  a little  fallad  oil  down  their 
throats,  and  rub  their  heads  with  ftrong  white 
wine  vinegar  *,  and  the  cure  will  be  Ipeedily 
effedled. 

To  KNAP;  to  fnap  or  break,  to  pick  at, 
amongft  hunters,  the  fame  as  to  browfe,  or  to 
feed  upon  the  tops  of  young  leaves,  ^c. 

KNEE  OF  A Horse,  is  the  joint  of  the  fore- 
quaiters,  that  joins  the  fore-thigh  to  the  fhank; 

Lamb.  About  Michaelmas  you  Ihould 

feparate  the  male  lambs  from  the  females, 
and  having  chofen  out  the  beft  which  you 
mean  to  keep  for  rams,  put  them  afide  and 
then  geld  the  reft.  You  muft  not  Ihear  your 
Jambs  till  they  are  twelve  months  old  j for 
further  particulars,  Sheep. 

LAIR  7 [a  term  in  Hunting]  which  fig- 
LEER  5 nifies  the  place  where  the  deer 
harbour  by  day. 

LAME  ; a horfe  is  faid  to  be  lame  of  an  ear, 
when  he  halts  upon  a walk  or  at  rot,  and  keeps 
time  in  his  halting  with  the  motions  of  his 


head,  for  all  lame  horfcs  do  not  keep  time  af- 
ter that  rate.  Halting. 

LAME  OF  THE  Bridle  is  likewife  ufed  by 
the  way  of  raillery,  to  fignify  the  fame  thing. 

LAMENESS  in  a Horse,  in  any  joint, 
limb,  or  member  of  the  body,  may  be  found 
out  three  ways  : 

Caufe  him  to  be  turned  at  the  halter’s  end, 
on  either  hand,  fuddenly  and  fwiftly,  upon 
as  hard  a way  as  can  be  picked  out:  and  if  he 
has  any  ache,  wrench,  or  grief  in  his  fore  parts, 
it  will  appear  when  he  turns  upon  that  hand 
on  which  the  grief  is;  he  will  favour  that  leg, 
and  fo  run  both  towards  and  from  the  man, 
efpecially  if  done  at  a little  yielding  hill;  but 
if  you  cannot  find  it  out  this  way. 

Get  upon  the  horfe’s  back,  and  ride  till  you 
have  heated  him  thoroughly,  and  fet  him  up 
for  two  or  three  hours,  till  he  is  cold : then 
turn  him  at  the  halter’s  end,  or  ride  him 
again,  and  the  leaft  grief  that  is  in  him  may 
eafily  be  difcovered. 

If  you  would  know  whether  the  grief  pro- 
ceeds from  a hot  or  cold  caufe ; obferve,  if  it 
be  from  heat,  he  will  halt  moft  when  he  is 
hot;  but  if  it  be  from  a cold  caufe  he  will 
halt  leaft  when  he  is  hot,  and  moft  rid  or  tra- 
velled and  if  it  be  from  cold,  he  will  do  it 
moft  at  his  firft  fetting  out,  while  he  is  cold. 

Lamenefs  in  the  Stifle, 

A horfe  that  has  contradted  a lamenefs  in  the 
ftifile  generally  treads  on  his  toe,  and  cannot 
fee  his  heel  to  the  ground  without  great  diffi- 
culty and  pain.  When  you  find  this  is  the 
cafe,  bathe  it  well  with  warm  vinegar,  and  if 
a puffy  fwelling  appears,  foment  it  well  with 
a woollen  cloth,  wrung  out  of  hot  vinegar,  or 
a decodion  of  wormwood,  bay-leaves  and  rofe- 
mary,  adding  half  a pint  of  fpirit  of  wine  to  a 
quart  of  the  decodion.  Let  this  operation  be 
continued  till  the  fwelling  difperfes,  and  then 
bathe  the  part  with  the  medicines  above  men- 
tioned. 

A Lamenefs  in  the  Whirle-hone, 

A lamenefs  in  this  part  and  the  hip  is  difeo- 
vered  by  the  horfe’s  dragging  his  leg  after  him, 
and  dropping  backward  on  his  heel  when  ho 
trots,  if  the  mufcles  of  the  hips  only  are  in- 
jured 
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jufcd  the  lamenefs  is  eafily  cured;  but  if  the 
ligaments  of  the  joints  are  affefted,  the  cure 
is  the  fame;  which  confifts  in  bathing  the 
parts  well  with  cooling  medicines  four  or  five 
limes  a dav.  If  the  injury  confifts  in  a muf- 
cular  firain  only,  this  bathing  will  remove  the 
complaint,  and  the  horfe  will  be  foon  fit  to  do 
his  bufinefs.  But  if  the  ligaments  are  injured, 
time  and  refi  alone  can  reftore  the  proper  tone 
of  the  injured  parts;  andtherefore  the  beft  me- 
thod will  be  to  turn  him  to  grafs.  See  Strains. 

X.AMPAS,  ] ^ Twelling  in  the 

LAMPERS,  f palate  of  a horfe’s  mouth, 

LAM  BRASS.  J i.  e.  an  inflammation  in 
the  roof  of  his  mouth  behind  the  nippers  of 
his  upper  jaw,  fo  called  becaufe  it  is  cured 
by  burning  with  a lamp  or  hot  iron. 

It  is  caufed  by  the  fuper-abounding  of  blood, 
and  it’s  reforting  to  the  firft  furrow  of  the 
mouth,  near  to  the  fore-teeth,  which  caufes 
the  faid  furrow  to  fweli  as  high  as  the  gathers, 
which  will  hinder  him  from  feeding,  and  caufe 
him  to  let  his  meat  fall  half  chewed  out  of  his 
mouth  again. 

This  is  a natural  infirmity  with  Vt^hich  all 
horfes  are  affeded  fooner  or  later,  and  every 
common  farrier  can  cure  it. 

The  ufual  method  of  cure  is,  to  take  it 
away  with  an  inftrument  of  iron  made  for  that 
purpofe,  and  heated  red  hot. 

But  in  the  operation  great  care  muft  be  taken, 
that  in  burning  the  flefh  you  do  not  touch  the 
bone;  for  if  you  do,  the  bone  will  fcale,  and 
feveral  dangerous  confequences  may  follow. 

- LANDING  NET,  in  Angling,  a fmall 
net  extended  upon  a ring  or  hoop,  and  faftened 
to  the  end  of  a Ion  t manageable  pole,  to  alTifl: 
in  bringing  filh  to  land. 

LANDING-HOOK,  in  Angling,  is  alfo 
neceflTary  to  the  fafe  bringing  large  fifh  to  fhore, 
and  are  made  with  a fcrew  to  fallen  into  a 
focket  at  the  end  of  a pole,  which  when  your 
filh  is  entangled,  you  put  it  into  its  mouth, 
and  draw  it  to  land.  It  is  ufed  chiefly  for  bar- 
bel, falmon,  and  other  ftrong  filh. 

LANNER,  Tor  Tunisian  Falcon. 

LANNEREP,  ^ The  lanner  is  a hawk 
common  in  all  countries,  efpecially  in  France^ 
making  her  eyre  on  high  trees  in  forefls,  or  on 
high  clilFs  near  the  fea-fide. 

She  is  lefs  th^n  the  falcon-gentle,  fair- 


plumed  when  at  enter-mewer,  and  of  fliortcr 
talons  than  any  other. 

LARGE  i a horfe  is  faid  to  go  large  and 
wide  when  he  gains  or  takes  in  more  ground 
in  going  wider  of  the  centre  of  the  volt,  and 
defcribing  a greater  circumference. 

LARK,  a fmall  grey  bird,  that  fings  in  the 
morning  when  it  is  fair  weather,  and  breeds 
in  May,  July,  and  Augujl,  when  the  young 
ones  are  able  to  quit  their  nells  in  ten  or  twelve 
days:  there  are  larks  that  fly  in  flocks,  and 
thefe  are  the  firfl;  lairds  that  proclaim  the  ap- 
proach of  fummer;  and  others,  that  keep  more 
clofe  to  the  ground,  is  the  Iky-lark,  and  wood- 
lark; both  forts  feed  upon  worms  and  ants: 
they  are  good  food,  when  young  and  well  fed  : 
their  flelh  is  firm,  brown,  juicy,  and  eafy  of 
digeftion.  They  make  uie  of  the  heart  and 
blood  of  a lark  in  the  wind  and  ftone-cholick  : 
they  are  alfo  accounted  good  for  thofe  troubled 
with  the  gravel,  and  phlegm  in  the  kidneys 
and  bladder. 

The  way  of  taking  larks  is  with  nets,  as  they 
do  ortolans,  only  they  ufe  a looking-gafs  for 
the  firft,  known  with  us  by  the  name  of  dot- 
ing, or  daring,  and  the  callers  arefet  upon  the 
ground  ; whereas  thofe  for  ortolans,  are  placed 
upon  fmall  wooden  forks. 

The  looking-glafs  made  ufe  of  for  this  pur- 
pofe, is  made  of  feveral  pieces,  deferibed 
Flaie  VIII.  by  the  figures  i,  2,  3.  Take  % 
piece  of  wood  A,  C,  an  inch  and  an  half  thick, 
and  about  nine  inches  long;  it  muft  be  cut  in 
fuch  a manner  as  to  bend  like  a bow,  as  you 
fee  at  A,  B,  C,  and  that  it  may  have  fix  faces 
accordiiig  to  it’s  length. 

The  figure  marked  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  repre- 
fents  its  form  or  cut;  that  at  6 undermoft, 
muft  be  an  inch  and  a half  broad;  the  faces 
ought  fo  to  diminifti  in  thicknefs  that  the  up- 
per.moft  at  3 ftiould  be  but  half  an  inch  broad; 
the  five  corners,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  muft  be  let 
to  receive  as  many  pieces  of  looking-glafs: 
in  the  middle  of  the  lower  face  or  corner  of  the 
wood  maiked  6,  or  B,  in  the  firft  figure,  a 
hole  muft  be  made  to  receive  a little  wooden 
peg  fix  inches  long,  and  a finger  thick,  a 
little  pointed  at  the  end,  with  a fmall  hole 
in  the  middie  i,  there  to  faften  a cord. 

Then  take  another  piece  of  wood,  fix  in- 
ches, thick,  and  Ji'foo.t  long,,  flsarpened  at  the 

end 
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end  Q,  in  order  to  fix  it  to  the  ground  ; make 
a mortaife  in  it  at  M,  O,  about  two  inches 
high,  and  one  inch  and  a half  deep  or  broad  *, 
then  bore  or  pierce  a hole  in  the  faid  piece 
above  at  N,  and  continue  the  hole  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  notch  M,  0-,  into  this  hole  you 
are  to  put  the  peg  I,  B,  as  reprefented  in  the 
third  figure  •,  when  it  is  thus  fixed,  put  a fmall 
cord  or  line  into  the  hole,  and  twilling  it  about, 
your  looking-glafs  is  finilhed.  You  mult 
place  it  between  the  two  nets,  near  the  mid- 
dle of  them,  and  carry  the  line  to  the  edge  ; 
fo  that  pulling  the  line,  you  may  make  the 
looking-glafs  play  in  and  out,  as  children -do 
a whirly-gig:  keep  it  always  turning,  that  the 
twinkling  of  the  glafs  againft  the  fun  may 
provoke  the  larks  to  come  and  view  it.  The 
right  feafon  for  this  fport  begins  in  Septemhtr, 
and  efpecially  white  frofiy  mornings. 

Some  catch  larks  with  a clap  net. 

Thefe  birds,  when  it  freezes  hard,  go  in 
great  flocks,  and  fly  from  one  field  to  another, 
in  quell  of  their  food  ; and  they  firft  fly  lov;, 
near  the  ground,  and  alight  where  they  fee  fome 
others;  nowin  order  to  take  them,  you  mull 
provide  yourfelf  with  three  flicks,  like  to-thofe 
here  reprefented  at  D,  E,  F,  five  or  fix  feet 
long,  very  ftraight,  and  ftrong  enough,  with  a 
notch  at  each  end:  at  the  end  of  which  fallen 
on  one  fide  a Hick  as  at  E,  a foot  and  a half 
in  length,  and  on  the  other  fide  a fmall  peg  two 
or  three  inches  long ; one  of  thefe  two  poles  or 
flicks  mull  have  two  flicks  tied  to  the  end,  op- 
polite  to  one  another;  and  there  mufl  be  two 
other  fmall  flicks  or  pegs  faflened  to  the  fide  of 
each  flake,  as  you  fee  defcribed  in  the  figure 
marked  G,  L,  X,  I,  H.  The  flick  I,  X,  mull 
have  two’notches  at  its  ends:  one  at  X,  there  to 
place  the  net  at  the  end  I,  where  the  two  flicks 
G,  H,  are  faflened,  and  to  the  fide  of  each 
flick  the  pegs  L,  !;  and  when  you  intend  to 
catch  larks,  three  or  four  men  mufl  go  from 
one  field  to  another,  which  mull  be  pretty 
even  and  not  hilly,  and  pitch  your  nets;  the 
three  flicks  mull  be  faflened  together  at  both 
ends  and  in  the  middle,  and  place  the  llaif 
with  the  two  pegs  in  the  middle,  that  the 
net  may  the  more  eafily  and  readily  turn, 
being  guided  by  this  ftaff,  which  will  turn 
between  the  two  flicks,  which  you  are  to  join 
in  the  ground;  the  two  other  ends  mull  be 
oppofite  to  one  another,  infomuch  that  the 


four  flicks  will  be  found  to  be  fixed  in  a 
flraight  line ; and  that  the  cord  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  net  may  be  very  ftiff,  get  a ftrong 
cord,  3,  5,  twelve  feet  long,  one  end  of 
which  you  are  to  fallen  to  the  flick  3,  and 
the  other  at  that  at  5,  which  you  mufl  pitch 
in  the  ground  over  againft  thofe  at  4,  i,  6: 
in  like  manner  fallen  another  cord,  ten  feet 
long  to  the  end  of  the  flick  or  ftaff  7,  with 
a peg  8 at  the  other  end,  which  fix  in  the 
ground  to  the  right  of  the  others ; pull  it 
with  all  your  ftrength,  that  the  upper  cord  or 
line  may  be  as  ftiff  as  that  below;  you  mufl: 
have  another  cord,  ten  or  twelve  fathoms 
long,  which  put  on  a pully,  and  at  one  end 
fallen  it  to  the  flick  y,  and  let  the  others  be 
tied  to  the  flake  behind  the  ftand,  which 
fhould  be  made  of  ftubble  put  round  fome 
fprigs  or  fmall  branches  of  w'ood ; the  pulley 
mull  be  held  at  the  place  marked  10,  fifteen 
feet  diftant  from  the  net,  wuh  a cord  tied  to 
the  flake  ii,  fo  that  the  fpace  between  the 
pulley  and  it’s  flake  mull  be  a foot  and  an  half 
long,  and  the  pulley  advanced  to  within  two 
feet  in  the  infide  of  the  bottom  of  the  net, 
that  it  may  turn  more  expeditioufly. 

The  whole  being  fet  in  order,  let  the  per- 
fon  take  his  fland ; and  let  the  other  perfons 
poll  themfelves  in  fuch  a manner,  that  the 
game  19,  20,  may  as  it  were,  be  between 
them  three  : 1 fuppofe  one  of  them  advances 
from  the  place  marked  A,  the  other  from  B, 
and  third  from  C;  but  thofe  at  A and  B, 
mull  move  more  forward  than  the  middle 
moll  ; and  thus  the  larks  feeing  themfelves 
hemmed  in,  as  it  were  on  all  fides,  and  be- 
ing obliged  to  fly  ftraight  over  the  nets;  to 
forward  them  the  more  therein,  take  a gnud 
long  packthread,  tie  one  end  of  it  to  the 
point  of  the  fmall  peg  9,  and  a foot  and  a 
half,  or  two  feet  high,  fixed  upright  in  the 
ground,  within  two  feet  of  the  nets,  and  pafs 
it  from  thence  over  a fmall  forked  flick,  cun 
out  of  the  fame  height  as  the  other  flick  or 
peg,  and  fix  it  likevvife  in  the  ground  ; the 
other  end  of  the  packthread  mufl  be  conveyed 
to  the  fland.  To  this  packthread,  tie  three 
or  four  birds,  15,  16,  17,  18,  by  the  kgs„ 
with  other  packthreads,  a foot  and  a half 
long  j and  when  t!ie  perfon  in  the  ftand  fees 
the  flock  of  larks  fly,  he  mufl  ftir  the  pack- 
thread 
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thread  a little,  and  when  thofe  at  large  per- 
ceive it,  they  will  make  diredtly  thither,  and 
then  is  his  time  to  hold  the  cord  in  both  his 
hands,  and  draw  if.  Thofe  live  birds  tied  to 
the  packthreads,  are  termed  calls. 

Country  people,  when  they  are  not  pro- 
vided with  nets,  make  ufe  of  fprings,  and 
fuch  like  things,  to  take  larks  with. 

When  the  weather  is  very  cold,  they  ob- 
ferve  thofe  places  wherein  they  delight  moft, 
and  to  allure  them  the  more  thither,  they 
ftrew  fome  oats  in  the  place  where  they  lay 
their  fprings,  putting  on  feveral  ridges  of 
earth,  near  one  another,  packthreads  of  about 
four  or  five  fathom,  to  which  they  fallen  feveral 
fprings  or  collars,  made  of  horfe-hair,  and 
thereby  take  great  numbers  of  them. 

L ASK,  LAX,  OR?  [in  Horfes],  is  a dif- 

LOOSENESS,  1 temper  occafioned  by 
fuch  a w'eaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  that  their 
food  pafiTes  through  their  guts  without  any 
alteration,  which  is  a very  dangerous  cafe, 
and  frequently  fatal  to  them.  It  alfo  fome- 
times  proceeds  from  the  corruption  of  hu- 
mours, either  collefted  in  the  ftomach,  or 
thrown  upon  it  from  other  parts. 

The  external  caufes,  are  eating  too  much 
provender,  feeding  upon  mouldy  or  rotten 
hay,  frozen  grafs,  rye,  ftravv,  and  other  un- 
wholfome  fodder,  drinking  very  cold  water, 
or  immediately  after  the  eating  of  a great 
quantity  of  oats,  immoderate  fatigue,  excef- 
live  fatnefs,  and  fometimes  want  of  exercife. 

If  the  excrements  voided,  boil  and  work 
upon  the  ground,  it  is  a fign  that  the  dif- 
temper  proceeds  from  over-heated  choler, 
which  is  feldom  dangerous,  nay  it  is  fome- 
times profitable. 

Again,  if  the  ordure  be  white,  it  is  a fign 
of  crude,  cold  humours  •,  if  watery,  it  beto- 
kens a great  weaknefs  in  the  ftomach. 

Talks,  occafioned  by  drinking  cold  water 
in  fummer,  or  melted  fnow,  or  by  eating 
tender  grafs,  or  other  loofening  things,  are 
not  to  be  regarded ; but  fuch  as  proceed 
without  any  manifeft  outward  caufe,  are  not 
by  any  means  to  be  negledled. 

For  the  cure.  If  the  excrements  appear 
mixed  with  fmall  pieces  or  ferapings  of  the 
guts,  you  ought  immediately  to  endeavour  to 
prevent  a deadly  ulcer  in  thofe  parts,  by 
giving  him  two  or  three  times  a day,  a pint 
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of  cooling,  foftening  decodlion,  made  as  fol- 
lows, viz,  two  'ounces  of  barley,  two  ounces 
of  marfh-mallow  roots,  and  one  ounce  of  the 
powder  of  fal-prunella,  boiled  in  three  quarts 
of  water  to  one  quart. 

If  the  diftemper  is  caufed  by  phlegm,  you 
may  make  ufe  of  cordial  powders  or  pills,  and 
other  hot  medicines,  proper  for  ftrengthen- 
ing  the  ftomach  and  relaxed  parts. 

Sometimes  a lalk  is  a reafonable  effort  of 
nature,  to  free  itfelf  from  a troublefome  load 
of  humours;  but  if  it  continues  longer  than 
three  days,  with  lofs  of  appetite,  it  ought  to 
be  checked,  for  horfes  are  fometimes  foun- 
dered by  its  long  continuance. 

In  this  cafe,  give  the  horfe  for  his  food, 
bran  moiftened  with  claret,  or  barley  parched 
and  ground,  and  the  bell  hay ; but  oats  are 
in  no  wife  proper. 

A horfe  is  in  the  bell  order  that  only  dungs 
once,  or,  at  the  moft,  twice  in  ten  miles  ri- 
ding. Young  and  fiery  horfes  are  often  very 
lax,  but  this  weaknefs  generally  leaves  them 
by  the  time  they  are  feven  or  eight  years  old, 
if  they  had  been  properly  fed,  and  but  gently 
exercifed.  The  fiery  fort  fometimes  conti- 
nues to  purge  after  any  extraordinary  exercife, 
for  their  digeftive  powers  are,  for  the  moft 
part,  but  weak ; and  alfo  eat  fo  fpeedily,  that 
they  fwallow  their  oats  almoft  whole,  and 
eje(ft  them  in  the  fame  ftate. 

When  a purging  is  habitual,  or  happens 
by  accident,  until  the  horfe  feems  to  lofe 
ftrength  or  flefh,  or  both,  it  is  not  necelTary 
to  give  him  any  aftringeqt  medicines,  as  the 
difeharge  may  be  only  a falutary  effort  of 
nature,  to  throw  oflr  what  is  either  redundant 
or  offenfive;  a gentle  purge  may  be  given, 
and  a few  mafhes  of  bran  •,  which,  perhaps, 
by  afiifting  nature,  may  perfedt  a cure ; but 
if  the  difeafe  continues,  and  the  horfe  lofes 
flefh,  grows  difpirited  and  feeble,  recourfe 
mull  be  had  to  aftringents,  when  the  dung  is 
like  that  of  a cow,  but  the  vigour  of  the  horfe 
not  impaired,  he  is  faid  to  have  a lax:  but 
when  the  ftrength  and  flefli  fails,  he  is  faid  to 
have  a fcouring  or  purging. 

When  a fcouring  comes  on  at  the  latter 
end  of  any  obftinate  and  tedious  difeafe,  -as 
low,  putrid  fevers,  farcy,  they  are  ufu- 

ally  the  forerunners  of  death,  particularly  if 
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they  are  accompanied  with  a difagreeable  dif- 
charge  at  the  fame  time  from  the  nofe. 

If  the  fcouring  proceeds  from  cold,  and 
there  is  fome  degree  of  fever,  according  to 
the  ftrength  of  the  borfe,  and  the  violence  of 
the  heat,  bleed  ; then  give  the  following  : 

Take  of  rhubarb,  half  an  ounce,  or  fix 
drachms  •,  lenitive  eleduary,  two  ounces ; 
mix,  and  make  a ball. 

Repeat  this,  every  two  or  thee  days,  until 
the  fever  abates ; and  betwixt  the  days  of 
giving  the  rhubarb,  give  the  following  aftrin- 
gent  medicine  once  a-day. 

AJlringent  DecoSlion. 

Take  oak  bark,  grofsly  powdered;  boil 
it  in  a pint  of  water  to  the  confumption  of 
one-third,  then  pour  off  the  liquor  for  one 
dofe : 

Except  the  fever  and  purging  increafed  to- 
gether, great  care  lliould  be  taken  not  to 
check  the  purging  left  the  fever  be  increafed 
thereby. 

If  little  or  no  fever  attends,  after  bleeding, 
give  the  following  folutive  ball : 

Take  of  aloes  half  an  ounce  ; diapente,  one 
ounce;  treacle  enough  to  make  a ball;  re- 
peat this  once  a week,  and  if  there  is  much 
griping  and  diftention  from  wind,  the  reftrin- 
gent  glyfter  will  be  neceffary. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remind  the  reader,  that 
in  thefe  complaints,  glyfters  ftiould  be  fmall 
in  quantity,  and  if  the  difeafe  is  violent,  they 
fhould  be  repeated  as  often  as  they  come 
away.  If  there  is  great  pain,  forty  drops 
of  liquid  laudanum  may  be  added  to  one  of  the 
glyfters,  and  repeated  as  the  urgency  thereof 
requires. 

If  the  fcouring  ftill  continues  without  re- 
lief, give  two  drachms  of  cerated  glafs  of 
antimony,  mixed  with  one  ounce  of  diaco- 
dium,  or  two  ounces  of  cordial  ball. 

Alum,  Armenian  bole,  or  other  aftringent 
and  abforbent  medicines,  are  given  to  one 
ounce,  once  or  twice  a-day,  but  ufually  one 
or  two  dofes  will  anfwer  the  end. 

If  the  caufe  is  a weak  digeftion,  which  is 
known  by  the  food  paffing  nearly  in  the  fame 
ftate  in  which  the  ftomach  received  it:  the 


dung  being  very  foft  and  pale ; the  appetite 
fmall,  and  the  horfe  very  lean  : befide  gentle 
exercife  and  dry  food,  fuch  as  the  beft  hay, 
beans  in  larger  quantities  than  are  ufually 
given,  and  thofe  fo  moiftened  that  the  horfe 
need  not  drink  much,  give  the  following  fto- 
mach purge,  and  repeat  it  as  occafion  may 
require. 

Take  of  aloes,  half  an  ounce : cream  of 
tartar  and  myrrh,  each  half  an  ounce ; trea- 
cle, enough  to  make  a ball  ; and  on  the  days 
in  which  this  purge  is  not  operating,  give 
the  following 

Stomach  Drink. 

Take  of  oak  bark,  bruifed,  half  a pound; 
gentian  root,  diced,  one  pound  j ginger, 
bruifed,  two  ounces ; infufe  them  in  a gal- 
lon of  ale  three  or  four  days,  and  give  half 
or  three  quarters  of  a pint  every  night  and 
morning. 

When  a vifeid  matter,  obftru<fting  the 
mouths  of  the  ladleals,  gives  rife  to  this  dif- 
order,  a fummer’s  grafs,  or,  which  is  ftill 
better,  the  fait  marfh,  will  effedt  a cure : 
where  thefe  cannot  be  obtained,  the  ftomach 
purge  before  diretfted  may  be  given  once  a 
week. 

In  any  of  the  above  cafes,  where  there  is  a 
difeharge  of  Iharp,  flimy  matter,  with  fevere 
griping,  avoid  oily  and  greafy  things,  but  give 
the  following  in  glyfters,  viz.  Tripe-liquor, 
or  very  thin  ftarch  ; either  of  thefe  may  be 
given  to  three  or  four  pints  at  a time,  and 
liquid  laudanum,  to  the  quantity  of  forty  or 
fixty  drops,  may  be  added  to  one  of  the  glyf- 
ters,  to  moderate  the  pains,  and  repeated  as 
may  feem  needful. 

When  blood  appears  with  the  excrement 
it  is  called  the  bloody  flux : in  which  cafe,  if 
there  is  great  pain,  and  frequent  motions  for 
a difeharge,  there  is  alfo  a great  danger.  In 
this  cafe  give  frequent  glyfters  of  tripe-broth, 
or  thin  ftarch,  with  thirty  or  forty  drops  of 
liquid  laudanum  in  each,  until  the  pain  is 
abated  in  fome  meafure ; and  give  the  fame 
medicines  as  above  direded  for  the  more  ob- 
ftinate  fcourings,  particularly  the  ball  made 
with  cerated  glafs  of  antimony,  and  cordial 
ball.  For  common  drink  give  the  following; 
P p Boil 
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Boil  a pound  of  burnt  hartfhorn  in  ten  pints 
of  water  to  a gallon  j at  the  latter  end  of  the 
boiling,  add  to  it  four  ounces  of  gum  arabic, 
continually  ftirring  until  the  gum  is  diflblved, 
then  remove  the  whole  from  the  fire. 

LASSITUDE,  OR,  Weakness  IN  Horses, 
may  proceed  either  from  heat  or  cold  •,  either 
when  he  has  a retention  of  urine,  has  drank 
after  being  heated,  or  has  been  put  to  his 
utmoft  at  once  after  long  reft ; the  remedy 
for  which  is  reft.  You  may  alfo  give  him 
hog’s  fuet  mixed  with  wine. 

If  the  laffitude  proceeds  from  cold,  or  be 
in  cold  weather,  make  ufe  of  fomentations, 
and  anoint  his  head  and  back-bone  with  oint- 
ment, in  hot  water  or  warm  wine. 

If  he  has  retained  his  urine,  ufe  the  fame 
medicines,  or  rub  his  head  and  reins  with  hot 
oil,  mixed  with  hog’s  greafe  or  hog’s  blood, 
and  give  it  him  to  drink  with  wine. 

LAUND^  [in  a Park],  plain,  untilled 

LAWN  S ground. 

LAWING  OF  Dogs,  a cutting  out  the  balls, 
or  the  three  claws  of  his  fore-feet.  See  7o 
Expediate. 

LAX.  See  Lask. 

LEAD,  a horfe  going  upon  a ftraight  line, 
always  leads  and  cuts  the  way  with  his  right 
foot. 

The  Duke  of  'Newcajlle  was  the  firft  that 
made  ufe  of  the  term,  and  indeed  it  is  very 
expreffive.  See  Gallop  United  and  Gal- 
lop False. 

LEAD  FOR  Angling.  To  lead  your  line, 
do  it  with  a fhot  cloven,  and  then  clofed  ex- 
adtly  on  it,  not  above  two  on  a line,  and 
above  two  inches  diftant  from  each  other, 
and  the  lowed;  feven  or  eight  inches  from  the 
hook;  but  for  the  running  line,  either  in 
clear  or  muddy  water,  nine  or  ten  inches, 
and  in  a fandy  bottom  full  of  wood,  lliape 
your  lead  in  the  diamond  fafhion,  or  that  of 
a barley-corn  or  oval,  and  bring  the  ends 
very  clofe  and  fmooth  to  the  line  ; but  make 
it  black,  or  the  brightnefs  will  fcare  the  fifh. 
See  Angli'ng. 

LEADING  OF  LINES.  The  fmall  round 
pellet  or  lead-fhot  is  Left,  efpecially  for  ftoney 
rivers^  and'  the  running  line.  ■(  ■ 

LEAM,  1 [among  Hunters]  a line  to  hold  a 

JdAM,  J dog  in,  otherwife  called  a leafh. 


LEAP,  an  air  of  a ftep,  and  a leap.  See 
Step. 

LEAPING-HORSE,  one  that  works  in 
the  high  manage,  a horfe  that  makes  his 
leaps  in  order,  with  obedience,  between  two 
pillars,  upon  a ftraight  line,  in  volts,  capri- 
oles, balotades,  or  croupades. 

Ufe,  which  in  mod  things  has  a fovereign 
fway,  excludes  a gallop  a terra  a terra,  and 
corvets,  from  the  number  of  leaps,  becaufe 
the  horfe  does  not  rife  fo  very  high  in  thefe. 

Each  leap  of  a leaping-horfe  ought  to  gain 
or  make,  not  above  a foot  and  a half  of 
ground  forwards. 

LEASH,]  a fmall,  long  thong  of  leather, 

LEASE,  J by  which  a Falconer  holds  his 
hawk,  twilling  it  about  his  fingers.  Alfo  a 
line  to  hold  in  a hunting-dog. 

LEASH  OF  Greyhounds,  Foxes,  Hares, 
or  three  of  any  kind  of  game  ; the  term 
being  now  reftrained  to  that  number,  which 
was  formerly  double,  or  perhaps  indefinite. 

LEATHER-MOUTHED.  Leather- 
mouthed filh,  are  fuch  as  have  their  teeth  in 
their  throats  ; as  the  chub,  barbel,  gudo-eon, 
carp,  &c. 

LEEK- HEADS,  a kind  of  wart,  that  come 
about  a hoife’s  pafterns  or  paftern-joints ; they 
are  higher  than  the  iTcin,  about  half  the  thick- 
nefs  of  one’s  finger,  throw  out  filthy  ftinking 
duff,  fpoil  the  leg,  and  are  very  difficult  to 
cure. 

Thofe  that  arife  in  the  pafterns  are  hid 
beneath  the  long  hair  of  the  fetlocks,  and 
are  fome  of  them  fo  extremely  malignant,  that 
they  make  the  hair  fall  off  all  round  them,  and 
they  themfelves  grow  up  like  walnuts. 

-There  are  others  again  more  flat,  and  not 
fo  much  raifed  above  the  Ikin,  yet  are  more 
dangerous  than  thofe  that  are  the  biggeft  and 
moft  elevated. 

Thefe  leek-heads  are  eafily  difeovered,  be- 
ing many  mattery  warts  that  touch  one  ano- 
ther, and  without  hair  j they  fend  forth  much 
matter  for  the  moft  parr,  but  may  be  dried  up 
for  a time. 

LEDGER-BAIT.  A bait  that  is  fixed  or 
made  to  reft  in  one  place,  when  you  Ihall  be 
abferct.  It  is  bed  to  be  a living  one,  a fi(h 
or  frog.  Of  filh,  a roach  or  dace  is  heft, 
Ct^c  off  the  fin  on  the  back,  and  make  an  in- 
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clfion  with  a fiiarp  knife,  between  the  head 
and  the  fin  on  the  back,  and  put  the  arming 
wire  of  your  hook  into  it,  and  carrying  it 
along  his  back,  unto  the  tail,  betwixt  the 
fkin  and  the  body,  draw  out  your  arming  at 
another  fear  near  the  tail,  and  then  tie  him 
about  it  with  thread. 

LEGS  OF  THE  Horseman,  the  a6tion  of 
the  horfeman’s  legs  given  feafonably,  and 
with  judgment,  is  an  aid  that  confifts  with 
approaching  more  or  lefs  with  the  calf  to  the 
flank  of  the  horfe,  and  in  bearing  it  more  or 
lefs  off,  as  there  is  occafion. 

This  aid  a horfeman  ought  to  give  very 
gently,  in  order  to  animate  a horfe,  for  in 
ftretching  the  ham,  he  makes  the  horfe  dread 
the  fpur,  and  this  fear  has  as  much  effefl:  as 
the  fpur  itfelf. 

LEGS  OF  A Horse  Ibould  have  a due  pro- 
portion of  their  length  to  that  of  the  body  : 
the  fore-legs  are  fubjedl  to  many  infirmities, 
as  being  the  parts  that  fuffer  moft,  and  are 
alfo  commonly  the  fmallcfl;  and  weakeft. 

There  are  fcveral  marks  of  bad  legs,  viz. 
if  they  appear  altogether  ftraight,  or  as  if 
they  were  all  of  one  piece. 

A horfe  is  faid  to  be  ftraight  upon  his  mem- 
bers, when  from  the  knee  to  the  fore-part  of 
the  coronet,  the  knees,  fiiank  and  coronet, 
defeend  in  a flraight  or.  plumb-line,  and  that 
the  pafiern-joint  appears  more,  or  at  leaft  as 
much  advanced  as  the  reft  of  the  leg  ; fuch 
legs  are  like  thofe  of  a goat,  making  a horfe 
apt  to  ftumble  and  fall-,  fo  that  in  time  the 
paftern  is  thruft  quite  forward  out  of  its  place, 
and  the  horfe  becomes  lame. 

Horfes  which  are  ftraight  upon  their  mem- 
bers, are  quite  contrary  to  thofe  that  are  long 
jointed  ; that  is,  whofe  pafterns  are  fo  long 
and  flexible,  that  the  horfe  in  walking  almoft 
touches  the  ground  with  them. 

This  is  a greater  imperfedtion  than  the 
former,  becaufe  fome  remedy  may  be  ap- 
plied to  them,  but  there  can  be  none  for 
this  i befides,  it  is  a fign  of  little  or  no  ftrength, 
and  fuch  horfes  are  not  fit  for  any  fatigue 
or  toil. 

Some  horfes,  though  they  be  long-jointed, 
yet  do  not  bend  their  pafterns  in  walking,  be- 
ing fomewhat  long;  yet  if  they  are  not  too 
flexible,  fuch  a horfe  will  gallop  and  run  with 
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a great  deal  more  eafe  to  his  rider,  than  if  he 
were  fhort-jointed. 

Thefe  are  the  only  horfes  for  perfons  of 
quality,  who  feek  after  their  own  eafe  and 
pleafure ; and  indeed  thofe  horfes  may  be 
compared  to  coaches  with  fprings,  which  ren- 
der them  infinitely  more  eafy  than  thofe  with- 
out them. 

LEGS  IN  A STRAIGHT  LiNE  is  an  imper- 
fedtion in  a horfe,  where  his  legs  from  the 
knee  to  the  coronet,  appear  in  a ftraight  line 
as  the  horfe  ftands  with  them  in  their  natural 
pofition. 

The  remedy  is  fliosing ; In  doing  which 
the  heels  muft  be  taken  down  almoft  to  the 
quick,  without  hollowing  the  quarters  ; and 
if,  when  this  has  been  done,  the  leg  does  not 
fall  back  enough,  but  that  the  horle  ftill  car- 
ries his  paftern-joint  too  far  forward,  then  th© 
ftioe  muft  be  fo  made  as  to  go  beyond  or  ex- 
ceed the  toe,  about  the  breadth  of  half  a 
finger-,  and  alfo  it  muft  be  thicker  in  that 
than  in  any  other  part : and  in  the  mean  time, 
anoint  the  back  linews  of  his  legs  with  the 
ointment  of  Montpellier ; and  thefe  things  will 
reduce  them  to  their  proper  pofition. 

Of  the  four  legs,  the  two  before  have  fe- 
veral  parts,  each  of  which  has  a peculiar 
name;  fo  that  by  the  name  of  fore-kg,  we 
commonly  underftand  that  part  of  the  fore- 
quarters that  extends  from  the  hough  to  the 
paftern-joint,  and  call  it  the  flaank.  The  part 
that  correfponds  with  it  in  the  hinder  quar- 
ters we  call  the  inftep. 

But  in  common  difeourfe,  we  confound  the 
fore  and  hind  quarters,  and  without  any  dil- 
tindtion  fay,  the  fcre-leg  of  a horfe. 

A horfe  is  faid  to  w'ant  the  fifth  leg;  when 
he  is  tired,  and  bearing  upon  the  bridle  lies 
heavy  on  the  horfeman’s  hand. 

LENGTH.  To  paffage  a horfe  upon  his 
own  length,  i^s  to  make  him  go  round  in  two 
treads,  at  a walk  or  trot,  upon  a fpot  of 
ground  fo  narrow,  that  the  horfe’s  haunches 
being  in  the  centre  of  the  volt,  his  own  length 
is  about  the  femi-diameter  of  the  volt,  the 
horfe  ftill  working  behind  the  two  heels,  with- 
out putting  his  croup,  or  going  at  laft,  fafter 
or  flower  than  at  firft. 

LESSES  [with  Hunters]  the  dung  of  a 
wild  boar,  bear,  or  wolf, 

Pp  2 LESSO^^, 
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LESSON,  is  a word  ufed  for  the  inftru<S:ion 
of  both  the  horfe  and  the  fcholar. 

LESSONS  FOR  A Horse.  When  your 
horfe  will  receive  you  to  and  from  his  back 
gently,  trot  forward  willingly,  and  ftand  ftill 
obediently,  then  for  what  purpofe  foever  he  is 
intended,  thefe  general  leffons  may  fervehim. 

With  a large  ring,  that  is  at  lead  fifty  paces 
in  circumference,  labour  him  in  fome  gravelly 
and  fandy  place,  where  his  footfteps  are  dif- 
cernable,  and  having  trod  it  about  three  or 
four  times  on  the  right  hand,  reft  and  cherifti : 
afterwards  changing  the  hand,  do  as  much  on 
the  left,  then  reft  and  cherifti  j change  again, 
and  do  as  much  on  the  right  j ever  obferving, 
upon  every  flop,  to  make  him  retire  and  go  back 
a ftep  or  two : continue  this  till  he  trots  his 
ring  on  what  hand  you  pleafe,  changing  with- 
in it  in  form  of  the  capital  Roman  S ; and  does 
it  readily  and  willingly : then  teach  him  to 
gallop  them  as  he  trotted  them,  and  that  alfo 
with  a true  foot,  lofty  carriage,  and  brave  rein, 
ever  obferving  when  he  gallops  to  the  right 
hand,  to  lead  with  his  left  fore-foot  *,  and 
when  he  gallops  to  the  left  hand,  to  lead  him 
with  the  right  fore-foot. 

Stopping  •,  for  when  you  come  to  a place 
of  flop,  or  would  flop,  by  a fudden  drawing 
in  of  the  bridle-hand,  fomewhat  hard  and 
lharp,  make  him  ftep  clofe,  firm,  and  ftraight 
in  an  even  line ; and  if  he  err  in  any  thing, 
put  him  to  it  again,  and  leave  him  not  till 
you  have  made  him  underftand  his  error  and 
amend  it. 

Advancing,  with  which  if  you  accompany 
the  aforementioned  flop  a little  from  the 
ground  it  will  be  better,  and  may  be  done  by 
laying  the  calves  of  your  legs  to  his  fides,  and 
ftiaking  the  rod  over  him  as  he  flops  : and  if 
he  does  not  underftand  it  at  firft,  yet  by  con- 
tinuance, and  labouring  him  therein,  he  will 
foon  attain  to  it,  efpecially  if  you  do  not  for- 
get to  cherifti  him,  when  he  ftiews  the  leaft 
token  of  apprehending  you. 

Retiring  is  another  leftbn,  after  flopping 
and  advancing*,  and  this  motion  muft  be  both 
cheriflied  and  increafed,  making  it  fo  familiar 
to  him,  that  none  may  be  more  perfedl  ; 
neither  is  he  to  retire  in  a confufed  manner, 
but  with  a brave  rein,  a conftant  head,  and  a 
dired  line  j Qor  ftiould  he  draw  or  fweep  his 


legs  oneafeer  another,  but  take  them  clean’ 
nimbly,  and  eafily,  as  when  he  trots  forward. 

LEVERET.  A young  hare,  fo  called  in 
the  firft  year  of  her  age. 

LEVINER."!  A hound  of  a very  fingular 

LYEMER.  J feent,  and  an  incomparable 
fwiftnefs:  this  is  as  it  were  a middle  kind,  be- 
twixt a harrier  and  a greyhound,  as  well  for 
his  kind,  as  the  form  or  ftiape  of  his  body. 
This  dog,  for  the  excellency  of  his  condition, 
viz.  his  fmelllng  and  fwift  running,  following 
the  game  with  more  eagernefs,  and  taking  the 
prey  with  great  quicknefs. 

LIBERTY  OF  THE  Tongue,  is  a void 
fpace  left  in  the  middle  of  a bitt,  to  give  place 
to  the  tongue  of  a horfe,  made  by  the  bite’s 
arching  in  the  middle,  and  rifing  towards  the 
roof  of  the  mouth. 

The  various  forms  of  the  liberty  gives  name 
to  the  bitt. 

Hence  we  fay  a fcatch-mouth,  a Pignatelle, 
/.  with  the  liberty  of  Pignatelle'^  fafhion ; a 
cannon-mouth,  with  the  liberty  like  a pigeon’s 
neck. 

LIGHT  Horse,  is  a fwift  nimble  runner. 

We  likewife  call  a horfe  light  that  is  welt 
made,  though  he  is  neither  fwift  nor  adive ; 
for  in  this  laft  exprefilon  we  confider  only  the 
fhape  and  make  of  a horfe,  without  regard  to- 
his  qualities. 

LIGHT  UPON  the  Hand.  A horfe  is 
faid  to  be  fuch,  that  has  a good  tradlable 
mouth,  and  does  not  reft  too  heavy  upon  the 
bitt. 

Your  ho'rfes  that  have  a thin  forehand,  i.e. 
fmall  (boulders,  are  commonly  light  upon  the 
hand. 

We  call  3 coach-horfe  light,  when  he  ftirs 
nimbly,  and  dreads  the  whip  or,,  when  he 
has  a light  trot. 

All  your  light  coach-horfes  are  good,,  and  a 
hard  heavy  coach-horfg,  that  takes  the  laftiing 
eafily,  is  good  for  nothing.  Light  Hand» 
See  Hand. 

LIGHTEN.  To  lighten  a horfe,  to  make 
a horfe  light  in  the  fore-hand,  is  to  make  him 
free  and  lighter  in  the  fore-hand  than  behind. 

If  you  would  make  your  horfe  light,  you- 
ought  to  find  him  always  difpofed  to  a gallop 
when  you  put  him  to  a trot,  and  after  gallop- 
ing fome  time,  put  him  back  to  a trot  again. 

light* 
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LIGHT-BELLIED  Horse,  is  one  that 
commonly  has  flat,  narrow,  and  contradted 
fides,  which  makes  the  flank  turn  up  like  that 
of  a greyhound. 

Such  a horfe  has  but  a little  flank,  he  is 
light-bellied,  he  travels  and  feeds  but  little, 
becaufe  he  has  too  much  mettle. 

LIGS  IN  A Horse,  are  little  puflies,  wheals 
or  bladders,  within  the  lips  of  a horfe,  and 
are  cured  by  bruifing  wormwood  and  fldrworf 
in  a mortar,  with  a little  honey,  to  anoint  the 
fores  with. 

LIME-BUSH.  A device  to  catch  birds 
with ; which  is  performed  in  this  manner. 
Cut  down  an  arm  or  bough  of  any  bufhy  tree, 
W'hofe  twigs  are  thick  and  long,  yet  fmooth 
and  ftraight,  then  neatly  cut  off*  all  the  fuper- 
fluous  twigs,  and  having  your  flrong  birdlime 
well  mixed,  wrought  together  with  capon’s  or 
goofe-greafe,  warm  and  fit  the  work  by  daub- 
ing over  of  an  equal  thicknefs  the  twigs  or 
branches  that  are  left  within  four  fingers  of  the 
bottom,  but  the  body  and  arms  mufl:  be  free  ; 
place  your  bulb,  thus  prepared,  on  fome 
quickfet  or  dead  hedge  lor  a fpring  feafon  j 
near  a town’s-end,  a farm-yard,  &c.  in  fum- 
mer  and  harveft,  in  groves,  in  hedges,  or 
corn-fields,  orchards,  flax,  halm,  or  rape- 
land  ; and  in  winter,  about  barns,  ftables,  corn- 
fields, and  flacks  of  corn,  where  chaff  and 
grain  are  fcattered  up  and  down. 

The  bufh  being  fo  fet,  place  yourfelf  in 
fome  convenient  ftation,  where  you  rxjay  lie 
concealed,  and  near  the  bufh  you  are  to  have 
about  half  a dozen  ftales  fixed,  whofe  chirping 
and  finging  will  entice  others  thereto.  You 
fhould  alfo  be  provided  with  bird-calls  of  feve- 
ral  forts.  The  bufh  may  alfo  be  ufed  in  taking 
field-fares,  by  faftening  it  upon  a tree,  and 
having  fixed  fome  ftales,  beat  the  adjacent 
grounds  to  raife  them,  and  when  they  efpy  the 
ftales,  they  will  light  on  the  tree  and  bufh  for 
company. 

But  for  taking  pheafants  with  thefe  lime- 
bufhes  and  rods,  take  your  call  and  ufe  if, 
keep  yourfelf  fecret,  and  in  one  place,  till  you 
have  enticed  them  about  you,  as  they  are 
taken  by  the  rods  on  the  ground,  fo  you  will 
furprize  them  with  your  bufhesi  for  being 
feared  from  below,  they  will  take  perch  and 
fee  what  becomes  of  their  fellows,,  and  when 


one  is  limed,  by  her  driving  and  ftfuggllng,. 
and  the  reft  coming  and  gazing  to  fee  what  is 
befallen  her,  they  will  be  in  danger  of  being 
likewife  limed.  It  is  requifite  to  number  the 
lime-rods,  for  when  you  have  gathered  up  all 
the  pheafants  that  are  caught,  and  find  rods 
wanting,  you  may  conclude  that  fome  phea- 
fants  are  run  away  with  them  into  the  bulhes ; 
you  muft  hunt  them  out  with  a good  fpaniel. 
See  Birdlime, 

LIME-TWIGS.  Small  lime-twigs,  about 
three  or  four  inches  long,  may  be  laid  in 
places  where  -the  birds  haunt,  or  ftuck  on  the 
tops  of  hemp-cocks,  or  wheat-lheaves ; or 
little  boughs  may  be  ftuck  among  peas,  which 
the  fmall  birds  will  light  upon ; by  which 
means  the  number  of  thefe  deftroyers  of  corn, 
grain,  feed,  ffr.  may  be  leflened.. 

A ftale  of  one  or  two  living  night-bats  is 
proper  to  draw  them  to  the  fnare,  but  an  owl 
is  much  better.  As  for  field-fares,  thnifhes, 
and  the  like,  which  in  winter-time  ufually  fly 
in  great  flocks,  they  are  eafily  catched,  by 
liming  two  or  three  large  boughs,  to  be  fixed 
on  the  top  of  fome  tall  tree,  placing  in  them 
two  or  three  dried  ftales  of  that  kind  j.  the  ad- 
jacent fields  where  thofe  birds  feed  may  be 
beaten,  and  they  wdll  in  great  flights  take  to 
the  tree  where  the  ftales  are. 

To  take  great  fowl  with  lime-twigs;  get 
plenty  of  rods,  or  long,  fmall,  and  ftraight- 
grown  twigs,  which  are  light,  and  apt  to  ply 
to  and  fro. 

Lime  the  upper  part  of  thefe  twigs,  hold- 
ing the  bird-lime  before  the  fire,  the  eafier  to 
befmear  them.. 

Having  a knowledge  of  the  place  where 
thefe  fowl  refort  morning  and  evening,  obferve 
(before  day  for  the  morning-flight,  and  before 
fun-fet  for  the  evening-flight)  to  plant  your 
lime  twigs  at  the  haunt  of  thefe  fowl,  flaking 
down  one  of  the  fame  alive,  which  you  have 
caught  before  for  that  purpofe. 

Prick  down  your  twigs  in  rows,  a foot  dif- 
tant  one  from  another,  round  about  the  ftale, 
allowing  him.  room  and  liberty  to  flutter  to 
and  fro,  covering  all  the  place  of  their  haunt,, 
fo  that  there  fball  be  no  room  left,  but  they 
muft  of  neceffity  picd\onthe  lime-cwigs. 

Let  the  twigs  be  ftuck  in  the  ground  Hop- 
ing, with  their  .tops  bending  into  the  wind, 

about 
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about  a foot,  or  fomething  more,  above  the 
ground.  It  will  iikewife  be  beft  to  prick 
tiie  rods  fo  as  to  crofs  one  another,  chat  is, 
one  point  into  the  wind,  and  another  againft 
the  w'ind,  by  which  means  the  fowls  will  be 
entangled  which  way  foever  they  go. 

Alfo  place  a ftale  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
lime-twigs,  and  fallen  fmall  -firings  to  it, 
w'hich,  upon  the  fight  of  any  fov^'l,  you  are  to 
pull,  to  make  the  Hale  flutter,  which  will  al- 
lure them  down  again. 

When  you  fee  any  taken,  you  are  not  to  run 
itiflantly  and  take  them  up,  if  at  the  fame  time 
you  fee  any  fowl  in  the  air,  for  their  flut- 
tering will  induce  others  to  fwoop  in  amongft 
tiiem. 

It  will  alfo  beufeful  to  have  with  you  a well 
taught  fpaniel,  for  the  retaking  of  fuch  fowl 
(as  it  is  common)  which  will  flutter  away  with 
the  lime-twigs  about  them. 

If  you  have  a mind  to  ufe  the-  twigs  for  the 
taking  of  fmaller  wild  fowl,  and  fuch  as  fre- 
quent the  water  only,  then  you  mufl  fit  them 
in  length  to  the  depth  of  the  water,  and  your 
rods  mufl  be  limed  with  the  flrong  water  bird- 
lime, fuch  as  will  not  be  injured  by  wet. 

Stick  thefe  rods  in  the  water,  after  the  fame 
raanrver  as  thofe  upon  land,  that  part  of  the 
rods  that  are  limed  above  the  water;  and  alfo 
flake  down  a live  ftale,  as  a mallard,  wid- 
geon, or  teal,  here  and  there  amongfl  the 
rods.  This  may  be  done  in  any  ftiallow  plafh 
or  fen. 

It  will  not  be  neceffary  for  you  to  attend 
continually  on  your  rods,  but  only  to  come 
three  times  a day  to  fee  what  are  taken,  viz, 
early  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  late  in  the 
evening;  but  bring  your  water-dog  with  you, 
for  if  you  find  that . any  of  your  rods  are  miff- 
ing, you  may  conclude  that  fome  fowls  being 
faftened  to  them,  are  crept  into  fome  hole, 
bufh,  or  hedge,  by  the  river-fide,  and  the 
- dog  will  be  very  neceffary  to  find  them  out. 

Do  not  beat  one  haunt  too  much,  but  when 
you  find  their  numbers  fail,  find  out  another 
haunt;  and  in  about  three  weeks  time  the  firfl: 
will  be  as  good  as  before. 

LIMER.  T The  fame  as  blood- 

LIMEHOUND.J  hound,  a great  dog  to 
hunt  the  wild  boar. 

LINES  FOR  Fishing.  To  make  them  af- 
ter the  belt  manner,  let  the  hair  be  round,  and 


twifl;  it  even,  for  that  flrengthens  the  line; 
and  fee  that  it  be,  as  near  as  you  can,  ofao 
equal  bignefs;  lay  them  in  water  for  a q uarte 
of  an  hour,  by  which  means  you  will  find 
which  of  the  hairs  flirinks,  and  then  twill  them 
over  again. 

Some  mix  filk  in  the  twifting,  others  again 
difapprove  of  this,  but  approve  of  a line  made 
of  all  filk  ; alfo  of  a line  made  ail  of  the  fmalJ- 
efl:  lute-ftring,  as  very  near  as  good,  but  It 
will  foon  rot  in  the  water. 

When  you  have  prepared  as  many  links  as 
will  fuffice  to  make  your  line  long  enough, 
you  mufl  then  tie  them  together  in  a water 
knot,  Dutch  knot,  or  weaver’s  knot.  Then 
cut  off  the  fhort  ends  about  the  breadth  of  a 
flraw  from  the  knot,  and  thus  the  line  will -be 
even  and  fit  for  fifliing.  You  may  make  the 
top  of  your  line,  and  indeed  all  of  it,  ejxcepc 
two  yards  next  the  hook,  of  a coarfer  hair. 
Always  let  the  top  of  your  line,  v^hether  in 
muddy  or  clear  waters,  be  made  of  white  hair, 
becaufe  the  motion  of  the  line,  when  the  fifli 
bite,  will  be  far  more  difcernable.  Never 
ftrain  your  hairs  before  they  are  made  into  a 
line,  for  then  they  will  fhrink  when  ufed. 

To  make  the  line  handfome,  and  to  twill 
the  hairs  even  and  neat,  gives  it  flrength  : for 
if  one  hair  is  long  and  another  fliort,  the  fhort 
one  receiving  no  flrength  from  the  long  one, 
confequently  breaks;  and  then  the  other,  as 
too  weak,  breaks  alfo.  Therefore  twifl  them 
flowly,  and  in  twifting,  keep  them  from  en- 
tangling, which  hinders  their  right  plaiting  or 
bedding  together  : twill  them  neither  too  hard 
nor  too  flack,  but  even,  fo  as  they  may  twine 
one  with  another,  and  no  more:  When  you 

have  tied  your  lengths  together  with  the  wa- 
ter-knot, cut  off  the  fhort  ends  about  the 
breadth  of  a flraw  from  the  knot,  that  it  may 
not  undo  in  the  ufrng. 

Do  not  arm,  fix,  or  whip  hooks  to  any  line, 
either  for  ground  or  fly  angling,  that  confifts 
of  more  than  three  or  four  Jinks,  at  the 
moft,  at  the  top  of  the  uppermoft  link 
having  a fmall  loop,  or  water-noofe,  you  may 
fix  it  to  any  line,  and  as  eafily  remove  it ; there 
being  another  water-noofe  at  thebottom  of  your 
line. 

To  angle  for  trouts,  graylings,  and  falmon 
fmdts,  with  the  dub-fly;  let  the  two  firfl  links 
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aext  the  hook  be  but  of  one  hair  a-piece:  but 
the  hair  muft  be  ftrong,  and  of  the  thick  ends 
only,  and  chofen  for  the  purpo'e.  The  next 
two  links  of  two  hairs,  and  next  to  ihefe  one 
of  three  hairs ; at  the  top  of  which  have  a 
water-noofe,  or  loop  to  put  your  line  to ; which 
lowermofl;  link  confifts  of  three  hairs-,  and  has 
another  water-noofe  at  bottom,  or  hook-link 
to  fix  your  fly  to.  Then  let  two  of  the  next 
links  of  your  line  be  four  hairs,  and  fo  pro- 
ceed, by  encreafing  one  or  two  hairs  at  the 
top.  Let  the  Angle  hairs,  or  three  or  four 
of  the  next  links  be  of  a white  or  light  co- 
lour. 

The  artifical  fly  line  fliould  be  very  flrong  at 
the  top  ; by  this  method  any  young  angler  will 
Gaft  a fly  well,  and  may  quickly  become  an 
accurate  artift  ; and  if  he  chances  to  faften  his 
hook,  and  cannot  come  to  loofen  it,  he  will 
not  loft  above  one  link,  or  two  at  moft,  though 
he  pull  to  break  it ; becauft  the  line  is  fo 
ftrong  at  the  upper  end.  You  may  angle  with 
ftronger  lines  at  the  caft-fly  than  at  ground, 
in  a clear  water,  for  the  trout.  For  in  a clear 
water  at  ground  for  trouts,  graylings^  and  fal- 
mon  fmelts,  never  ufe  a line  made  otherwife 
than  with  a Angle  hair  at  hook,  and  fo  on  as 
above  direded ; only  never  have  above  four 
hairs  in  any  one  link  of  the  line.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  every  line  have-  a fmall  water-noofe, 
or  loop,  that  you  may  hang  on  a hook  of  any 
fize,  whipt  to  a line  confifting  of  two  or  three 
hooks. 

In  a muddy  water,  or  one  difeoloured.  by 
rain,  the  running-line  fhould  be  half  the  length 
of  the  rod  more  or  lefs,  and  the  two  lovveft 
links  of  three  hairs  a-piece.  Next  fhould  be 
a link  of  four  hairs,  with  a loop  or  water-noofe 
to  faften  it  to  another  of  the  fame  number, 
having  likewife  a water-noofe  at  its  bottom. 
Then  proceed  with  links  of  five  or  fix  hairs  a- 
piece,  to  the  end.  The  three  lowermofl  links 
or  gildards,  fhould  be  of  a forrel,.  brown,  or 
chefnut  colour.  Your  cane  or  reed-rod  muft 
have  a top,  neither  too  ftiff,  nor  too  flender ; 
the  rod  .to  be  about  three  yards  and  a half 
long,  and  the  top  about  one  yard  and  a half 
or  two  yards  of  hazle,  either  in  one  or  two 
pieces,  or  five  or  fix  inches  of  whalebone,  made 
iioundj,  fraooth,  and  taper,  All  this  will  make 


the  rod  five  yards  and  a half  long,  or  five  yards’ 
at  leaft. 

The  line  fhould  have  more  lead  in  a great, 
troublefome,  rough  river,  than  in  one  that  is 
fmaller,  and  more  quiet ; as  near  as  may  be,, 
always  juft  fo  much  as  will  fink  the  bait  to  the 
bottom,  and  permit  it’s  motion,  without  any 
violent  jogging  on  the  ground.  Carry  the 
top  of  your  rod  even  with  your  hand,  begin- 
ing  at  the  head  of  the  ftream,  and  letting  the 
bait  run  downwards  as  far  as  the  rod  and  line 
will  permit,,  with  the  leaft  dragging  and  rolling 
on  the  ground.  No  more  of  the  line  muft  be  in 
the  water  than  will  permit  the  lead  to  touch 
the  bottom.  For  you  are  to  keep  the  line  as 
ftraight  as  poflible,  yet  fo  as  not  to  raifc  the 
lead  from  the  bottom.  When  you  have  a 
bite,  you  may  perceive  it  by  your  hand,  and 
the  point  of  your  rod  and  line ; then  ftrike 
gently,  and  ftraight  upwards ; firft  allowing 
the  fifb,  by  a little  flackening  the  line,  afmali 
time  to  take  in  the  bait.  Jn  a clear  water, 
indeed,  it  has  been  found  beft  to  ftrike  at  the 
firft  biting  of  the  fifln,  when  you  angle  for 
trout,  grayling,  or  falmon  fmelt. 

The  beft  colour  for  lines,  are  the  forrel, 
white,  and  grey  ; the  two  laft  for  clear  waters,, 
and  the  firft  for  muddy  rivers ; nor  is  the  pale 
watery  green  to  be  flighted,  which  colour  you 
may  make  after  the  following  manner  : 

Take  a pint  of  ftrong  ale,  half  a pound  of 
foot,  a fmall  quantity  of  the  juice  cf  walnut- 
leaves,  and  the  like  quantity  ofallum-,  boil 
all  theft  together  in  a pipkin  for  half  an  hour, 
then  take  it  off,  fet  it  by  till  it  is  cold  and  then 
put  in  the  hair. 

Or  thus  boll  a Large  handful  of  marigold 
flowers  in  a quart  of  allum  water,  till  a yel- 
low fcum  arifts,  then  put  in  half  a pound  of 
green  copperas,  and  a like  quantity  of  ver- 
digreafe  reduced  to  a fine  powder;  put  thefe 
with  the  hair  into  the  allum  water,  and  let  it- 
lie  ten  hours  or  more,  then  taking  out  the  hair 
and  let  it  dry.  See  Angling. 

LINNET.  A Tinging  bird,  fo  called  be- 
cauft  fhe  feeds  upon  linfeed,  making  her  neft 
in  black-thorn,  white-thorn,  and  fir-bufheSj 
but  upon  heaths  more  than  any  where  elfe. 

They  build  them  with  very  fmall  roots,  and 
other  fort  of  fluff  like  feathers,  thoft  that 
build  in  the  heath  ; but  fuch  as  do  it  in  hedges, 
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build  the  outlides  of  their  neffs  with  mofs, 
and  line  it  within  according  as  the  place  will 
afford. 

Some  of  thefe  birds  will  have  young  ones 
four  times  a year,  efpecially  if  they  be  taken 
from  them  l^efore  they  fly  out  of  their  neflis  j 
and  the  better  the  bird  is  in  mettle,  the  fooner 
Ihe  breeds  in  the  fpring ; the  young  may  be 
taken  at  four  days  old,  if  you  intend  they  (hall, 
learn  to  whiftle  or  hear  any  other  bird  fing, 
for  they  being^then  fo  young,  have  not  the 
old  bird’s  fong,  and  fo  are  more  apt  to  take 
any  thing,  than  if  you  fuffer  them  to  be  in  the 
neft  till  they  be  almoft  fledged  ; but  when 
they  are  taken  out  fo  young,  care  miift  be  had 
to  keep  them  warm,  and  to  feed  them  but  a 
little  at  a time ; their  meat  muft  be  rape-feed 
foaked  and  bruifed,  to  which  put  full  as  much 
white  bread  as  feed ; freffi  alfo  (hould  be  had 
■every  day,  for  if  it  be  four,  it  immediately 
makes  them  I’cour  and  die  ; neither  muft  their 
meat  be  given  them  too  dry,  for  in  fuch  a 
cafe  it  will  make  them  vent-burnt,  and  that 
is  as  bad  as  if  they  had  been  fcoured.  If  you 
intend  to  whiftle  them,  let  it  be  done  when  you 
feed  them,  for  they  will  learn  very  much  before 
they  can  crack  hard  feeds  ; and  hang  them  under 
any  bird,  whofe  fong  you  have  a mind  he 
fhould  learn.  Thefe  birds,  when  young,  are 
exceeding  apt  for  any  fong  or  tone,  nay,  they 
may  be  even  taught  to  fpeak.  The  cocks  may 
be  known,  from  the  hens,  firft,  by  the  colour 
of  the  back  ; for,  if  it  be  of  the  dark  coloured 
linnets,  the  cocks  are  much  browner  than  the 
hens  on  the  back,  and  on  the  pinion  of  the 
wing : and  fo  of  the  white-thorn  linnets,  the 
hens  are  much  lighter  than  the  cocks:  but 
this  muft  be  noted,  that  a hen  linnet  of  the 
dark  colour,  is  darker  than  the  cocks  of  the 
light  coloured  linnets.  But  the  fecond,  and 
fureft  way  of  all  to  know  him  is,  by  the  white 
in  his  wing. 

Whereas  this  bird  is  fometimes  troubled 
with  melancholy,  when  you  find  the  end  of  his 
rump  fwelled,  it  muft  be  pricked  with  a 
needle,  and  the  corruption  let  out,  and  the 
fame  fqueezed  very  well,  with  the  point  of  a 
needle,  then  anoint  him  with  an  ointment  of 
frefli  butter  and  capon’s  greafe,  and  for  two 
or  three  days  feed  him  with  lettuce,  beet-feeds, 
and  leaves  j you  alfo  may  give  him  the  feeds 


' of  melons  chopped  in  pieces,  which  he  will 
eat  very  greedil)^,  but  when  you  find  him 
mend,  take  the  melon  feeds  away,  give  him 
his  old  diet  again,  and  put  into  his  water  two 
or  three  blades  of  faffron,  and  white  fugar- 
candy,  for  a week  or  more,  till  you  perceive 
him  perfedlly  well. 

The  next  difeafe  he  is  infefted  with,  is  a 
fcouringj  the  firft  fort  thereof,  which  is  very 
thin,  and  with  a black  or  white  fubftance  in 
the  middle,  is  not  very  injurious,  nor  dange- 
rous; but  the  other,  wfi:h  is  between  black 
and  white,  not  fo'  thin  as  the  former,  but  very 
clammy  and  flicking,  is  never  good  in  a bird. 
For  his  recovery,  give  him  at  firft,  melon-feed 
fhred  with  lettuce,  and  beet  feed  bruifed,  and 
in  his  water,  fome  liquorice  and  white  ftignr- 
candy,  with  a little  flour  of  oatmeal  therein  j 
and  diligence  muft  be  ufed  to  obferve  him  at 
firft  when  he  is  fick,  fo  that  he  may  have  a fto- 
mach  to  eat,  for  in  two  or  three  days  it  will  be 
quire  gone,  and  then  it  is  difficult  to  recover 
him. 

The  worft  of  all  difeafes  is,  the  white  clam- 
my fcouring,  which  is  mortal  if  it  be  not  time- 
ly looked  after  ; this  proceeds  from  bad  feeds, 
and  many  times  from  want  of  water;  and  the 
badnefs  of  the  feeds  may  arife  from  damage 
taken  at  fea,  by  overflowing,  or  laying  in  the 
wet  too  long  before  they  have  been  hoofed  ; if 
the  bird  be  not  helped  at  the  firft  appearance, 
it  takes  away  his  ftomach,  and  makes  him 
droop  and  fall  from  his  meat;  therefore  to 
- cure  him,  give  him  flax-feed,  taking  away  all 
other  feeds,  then  fome  plantain  feed,  if  it  be 
green,  or  elfe  it  will  do  him  no  good:  but  if 
fuch  cannot  be  got,  give  him  fome  of  the 
leaves  fhred  very  fmall,  and  fome  oatmeal 
bruifed,  with  a few  crumbs  of  bread;  in  his 
water  give  him  fome  white  fugar-candy  and 
liquorice,  with  a blade  or  two  of  faffron. 

Another  diftemper  is  the  phthilick,  and  may 
be  eafily  be  perceived,  by  feeing  the  bird  pant 
and  heave  his  belly  faft,  and  fit  melancholy, 
with  his  feathers  ftanding  big  and  flaring;  it 
is  likewife  difeovered  by  his  belly,  when  it 
fhews  itfelf  more  puffed  than  ordinary,  full  of 
reddifli  veins,  and  his  breaft  very  lean  and 
fharp;  he  will  now  alfo  fplit  and  caft  his  feed 
about  the  cage,  not  caring  to  eat  at  all.  This 
difeafe  often  befals  them  for  want  of  water, 
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having  charlock-feeds  mingled  among  their 
rape-feeds,  and  for  want  of  giving  him  a lit- 
tle green  meat  in  the  fpring  of  the  year.  When 
you  perceive  your  bird  begins  to  be  troubled 
vdth  this  evil,  cut  the  end  of  his  rump,  and 
give  him  white  fugar-candy,  with  two  or  three 
Bits  of  liquorice,  or  for  want  of  fuch  fugar- 
candy,  put  in  fine  fugar;  for  his  meat  you 
Ihould  give  him  beet  and  lettuce-feeds  to  feed 
on,  or  fome  of  the  herb  mercury,  which  is 
very  good  againft  this  diftemper  for  any  feed- 
bird.  You  may  likewife  give  him  melon- 
feed  chopped  fmall  •,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cage  lay  fome  gravel,  with  a little  powdered 
fugar,  and  a little  ground  oatmeal  ; you  may 
allb  put  in  fome  loam,  with  which  the  coun- 
try people  daub  their  walls  inftead  of  mortar 
and  fand,  bruifed  fmall,  and  it  will  bring  the 
bird  to  his  homach,  if  he  be  not  paft  cure. 

This  bird  is  fubjed  to  the  ftrains,  or  con- 
vulfjons  of  the  bread:,  for  which  you  are  to 
feed  him  with  lettuce,  beet,  and  melon  feeds, 
bruifed ; diffolve  fugar-candy  in  his  water, 
and  fome  of  the  nightingale’s  pafte,  with  a 
little  liquorice,  fo  much  that  the  water  may 
tafte  of  it ; continue  this  courfe  for  the  fpace 
of  four  or  five  days,  now  and  then  taking  it 
away  and  giving  him  plantain  water  j and 
the  fame  day  be  fure  to  give  him  beet  or 
lettuce-leaf. 

The  linnet  is  fubjed  to  a hoarfenefs  in  his 
voice,  which  many  times  comes  through  his 
draining  in  finging  *,  and  he  often  gets  a hufk 
in  his  throat  which  is  feldom  helped,  to  coiue 
fo  clear  off  as  at  firft ; it  frequently  alfo  hap- 
pens, if  he  be  a ftrong  mettled  bird,  that  he 
breaks  fomewhat  within  him,  fo  that  he  will 
never  come  to  fing  again ; and  farther,  the 
faid  hoarfenefs  proceeds  from  his  being  kept 
up  very  hot,  and  on  a fudden  his  cage  open- 
ed to  the  air,  which  immediately  ftrikes  a 
'cold  to  his  breaft  and  throat,  and  often  kills 
him  ; for  if  you  have  a bird  in  the  moult,  you 
muft  not  carry  him  to  the  air,  but  keep  him 
from  the  air  till  he  is  moulted  off,  then  open 
him  by  degrees,  that  he  may  not  take  cold, 
and  after  his  moult,  give  him  beet-leaves,  or 
fome  liquorice  in  his  water,  to  cleanfe  him. 
Now  to  cure  his  hoarfenefs,  the  bell  remedy 
is,  to  put  fome  liquorice  and  a few  anife-feeds 
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in  his  water,  and  then  to  fet  him  in  a warm 
place.  See  Paste. 

LIPPITUDE.  A lippitude  is  a defluxion 
of  a fait,  fharp  humour  Eom  the  eyes,  at- 
tended with  an  itching,  pain,  and  rednefs  „ 
the-  eye-lid  fwelling,  fo  as  to  turn  the  infide 
as  it  were  outward;  the  right  grows  dull,  and 
the  eyes  frequently  clofcd  up  : it  ufually  at- 
tacks young  horfes  at  about  uve  or  fix  years 
of  age ; it  com.es  and  goes  once  in  three 
months,  or  oftner,  and  continues  each  time, 
more  or  Icfs,  from  a week  to  a month ; thus 
it  goes  on,  perhajjs,  two  years  or  more, 
when  all  the  fymptom.s  ceafe,  but  end  in  a 
cataradt. 

The  fharp  humour  above-mentioned  runs 
down  the  check  in  greater  or  lefs  quantities, 
and  is  fo  hot  as  to  fcald  and  deffroy  the  hair 
there : the  veins  in  all  the  parts  about  the 
eyes  are  very  turgid,  fometimes  the  eye  ap- 
pears dull,  at  others  cloudy,  then  again 
clearer-,  but  it  is  rarely  fprightly  : the  hu- 
mour that  diffils  from  the  eyes  is  fometimes 
fo  thick  as  to  clofe  up  the  eye-lids  for  fome 
time. 

The  feat  of  this  dlfeafe  is  the  glands  on 
the  infide  of  the  eye-lids;  and  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  if  they  are  of  a good  fize,  and 
well  ihaped,  if  they  are  clear,  and  the  light 
is  good,  as  foon  as  the  fharp  humours  abates, 
if  the  returns  are  lefs  violent  and  more  rare, 
fome  hopes  of  recovery,  without  ending  in 
a cataradt,  may  be  indulged  but  if  the  eye 
flirinks  and  grows  lefs,  a cataracl  will  cer- 
tainly enfue. 

In  order  to  the  cure,  if  the  eye  is  not  in 
a perifhing  Hate,  and  the  horfe  in  low  con- 
dition, bleed  -,  then,  once  in  eight  days  give 
a cooling  purge ; and,  on  the  days  free  from 
purging,  give  diuretics,  particularly  nitre,  to 
the  quantity  of  two  ounces  in  a day  : and,  in 
order  to  ftrengthen  the  relaxed  glands,  and 
membrane  of  the  eye-lid,  many  light  fcarifi- 
cations  may  be  made,  with  a lancet,  on  the 
infide  of  the  eye-lid,  which  turns  out ; then 
the  whole  eye  may  be  wafned  two  or  three 
times  a day  with  the  following  lotion  ; 

Take  of  white  vitriol,  two  drachms ; cam- 
phire,  one  drachm ; rub  them  well  toge- 
ther, then  gradually  mix  them  with  a pint 
of  W'ater. 
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When  by  thefe  means,  the  fharp  humour 
decreafes,  give  the  following  alterative  pow- 
der, every  morning,  for  two  or  three  months; 
then,  after  an  interval  of  the  fame  time  repeat 
it  as  before, 

Alterative  Pozvder* 

Take  of  crude  antimony,  half  an  ounce  ; 
gum  guaicum,  two  drachms ; mix  them  for 
one  dofe. 

When  the  blood  veffels  about  the  eyes  and 
parts  adjacent,  are  extremely  turgid,  they 
may  be  well  bathed,  two  or  three  times  a day, 
with  ftrong  vinegar.  It  is  the  pradtice  of  fome, 
on  thefe  occafions,  to  take  up  the  principal 
branches  of  veins ; and  in  fome  other  cafes, 
to  tie  up  arteries  ; but  this  method  is  rather 
hurtful  than  otherwife,  by  checking  the  cir- 
culation, and  depriving  the  parts  of  nourifli- 
ment. 

If  the  eye  feems  to  fhrink,  wafh  it  with  the 
following,  two  or  three  times  a day. 

^he  Colly rlim» 

Take  of  crude  fal  armoniac,  two  drachms; 
brandy,  four  ounces;  lime-water,  one  pint, 
mixt. 

With  this  collyrium,  try  alTo  what  a better 
diet  will  do  ; allow  him  a moderate  quantity 
of  oats  : good  nourifhment  and  moderate  ex- 
crcife  may  give  a favourable  turn ; indeed, 
in  diforders  of  the  eyes,  hard  labour  fhould 
be  univerfally  avoided.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  low  keeping,  after  good  and  plen- 
tiful feeding,  greatly  hurts  the  fight;  and  hard 
labour,  added  to  the  fparing  diet,  aggravates 
the  dilkd  vantage  confiderably.  Colts  are  often 
made  to  go  blind,  by  full  feeding,  and  early 
hard  working. 

Thefe  means  not  fucceeding,  the  laft  re- 
fource  is  mercurials;  and,  perhaps,  the  moll 
proper  will  be  the  turbith  mineral,  which  may 
be  given  as  directed  for  the  farcy. 

LIPS  OF  A Horse.  If  thefe  be  thin  and 
Httie,  they  contribute  to  a good  mouth,  but 
the  contrary  if  they  be  large  and  thick. 


LISTENING.  A horfe  is  faid  to  go  a 
liftening  pace.  See  Ecoute. 

LOACH.  Though  it  is  a fmall,  yet  is  a 
fine  filh  : hts  breeding  and  feeding,  is  in  little 
and  clear  fwift  brooks  or  rivulets,  and  in  fharp 
ftreams ; gravel  is  his  ufual  food. 

He  is  fmall  and  flender,  feldom  exceeding 
three  inches  in  length  : he  is  bearded  like  a 
barbel,  having  two  fins  at  his  fides,  four  at 
his  bell3%  and  only  one  at  his  tail,  and  is 
freckled  with  many  black  and  brown  fpots. 

The  loach  is  commonly  full  of  fpawn,  which 
is,  with  the  flefh,  a very  grateful  food  to  weak 
ftomachs,  affording  great  nourifhment.  He 
is  to  be  taken  with  a very  fmall  worm,  near 
the  ground,  for  he  delights  to  be  near  the 
grave),  and  therefore  is  feldom  feen  on  the 
top  of  the  water, 

LOB  WORM,  OR  Dew-Worm  ; this  is  a 
proper  bait  for  falmon,  trout,  chub,  barbel, 
and  eels  of  the  largeft  fize.  It  is  to  be  found 
in  gardens  or  churchyards,  by  the  help  of  a 
lanthorn  late  on  a fummer’s  evening.  In  great 
droughts,  when  they  do  not  appear,  pour  the 
juice  of  walnut-tree  leaves,  mixt  with  a little 
water  and  fair,  into  their  holes,  and  it  will 
drive  them  out  of  the  ground. 

LOCKS,  are  pieces  of  leather,  two  fingers 
broad,  turned  round,  and  fluffed  on  the  in- 
fide,  to  prevent  their  hurting  the  paflern  of  a 
horfe,  round  which  they  are  clapped. 

To  LODGE,  [among  Foreflers}  a buck  is 
faid  to  lodge,  when  he  goes  to  refl. 
LONG-BOW.  See  Bow. 
LONG-JOINTED  Horse,  is  one  whofe 
paflern  is  flender  and  pliant. 

LOW.  To  carry  low.  Carry. 
LOW-BELL  AND  Hand-Net.  With 
thefe  inflruments  birds  are  taken  in  cham- 
pagne countries,  as  alfo  in  flubble  fields,  ef- 
pecially  that  of  wheat,  from  the  middle  of 
OSlober  to  the  end  of  Marche  and  after  this.  ■ 
manner ; when  the  air  is  mild,,  about  nine 
o’clock  at  night,  the  moon  not  fhining,  take 
the  low-bell,  which  fhould  be  of  a deep  hol- 
low found,  and  of  fuch  a reafonable  fize  as 
may  be  well  carried  in  one  hand,,  toll  this  bell 
juft  as  a weather  flieep  does,  while  he  is  feed- 
ing in  pafture  ground  : you  may  alfo  have  a 
box  much  like  a lanthorn,  about  a foot  and  a 
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half  fquare,  big  enough  to  hold  two  or  three 
great  lights,  let  it  be  lined  with  tin,  and  one 
fide  open  to  fend  forth  the  light ; fix  this  box 
to  your  breafl  to  carry  before  you,  and  the 
light  will  call  at  a great  diftance  before  you, 
very  broad,  by  which  means  you  may  fee  any 
thing  on  the  ground  within  the  compafs  of 
the  light,  and  confequently  the  birds  that  rood: 
therein. 

For  the  taking  of  them  you  are  to  have 
two  men  with  you,  one  on  each  fide,  walking 
a little  after  you,  that  they  may  not  be  with- 
in the  reflexion  of  the  light,  that-  the  lanthorn 
or  box  cafts  forth  and  each  of  them  fliould 
be  provided  with  a hand-net,  about  three  or 
four  feet  fquare,  which  mufl;  be  fixed  to  a 
long  flick,  to  carry  in  their  hands,  fo  that 
when  either  of  them  fees  any  birds  on  his  fide, 
he  is  to  cafl;  his  net  over  them,  and  fo  take 
them  up,  with  as  little  noife  as  may  be;  and 
let  him  that  carries  the  light  and  low-bell  be 
the  foremoft  to  take  them  up,  without  being 
too  hafty,  for  fear  of  railing  others. 

The  found  of  the  low-bell  caufes  the  birds 
to  lie  clofe,  and  not  to  flir  while  you  lay  the 
net  over  them. 

If  you  would  pradlife  this  fport  by  your- 
felf,  carry  the  low-bell  in  one  hand,  and  in 
the  other  a net,  about  two  feet  broad  and 
three  long,  with  a handle,  which  is  to  lay 
upon  them  as  you  efpy  them  ; but  feme  per- 
fons,  infiead  of  holding  the  liglit  to  their 
breafl,  tie  the  low-bell  to  their  girdle,  and 
their  motion  caufes  the  bell  to  flrike  : and 
the  light  they  carry  in  their  hand,  extending 
their  arm  before  them  ; but  then  their  lan- 
thorn or  box,  is  not  fo  large  as  that  hung  at 
the  breafl. 

LOYAL,  A horfe  is  faid  to  be  loyal  that 
freely  bends  all  his  force,  in  obeying  and  per- 
forming any  manage  he  is  put  to,  does  not 
defend  himfelf  or  refifl,  notwithftanding  his 
being  ill  treated, 

A loyal  mouth- is  an  excellent  mouth,  of 
the  nature  of  fuch  as  we  call  mouths  with  a 
full  reft  upon  the  hand. 

LUNGS.  See  Pleura. 

LUNFS.  ? [in  Falconry]  leaflies,  or  long 

LOWINGS,  J lines  to  call  in  hawks. 

LUNETS.  A fort  ofleather  fpedlacles  for 
vicious  horfes. 


LURCHER.  A kind  of  hunting-dog, 
miuch  like  a mongrel  greyhound,  with  prickc 
ears,  a fliagged  coat,  and  generally  of  a yel- 
lowifh  white  colour : they  are  very  fwift  run- 
ners, fo  that  if  they  get  between  the  bur- 
roughs and  the  conies  they  feldorn  mifs;  and 
this  is  their  common  pradlice  in  hunting ; 
yet  they  ufe  other  fubtleties,  as  the  tumbler 
does,  fome  of  them  bringing  in  their  game, 
and  thofe  are  the  beft.  It  is  alfo  obfervable, 
that  a lurcher  will  run  down  a hare  at  flretch. 

LURE  [in  Falconry,]  a device  of  lea- 
ther, in  the  fhape  of  two  vvings,  ftuck  with 
feathers,  and  baited  with  a piece  of  flefh,  to 
call  back  a hawk  when  at  a confiderable  dif- 
tance. 

,^/^ADNESS  IN  Dogs.  See  Dogs. 

MAGGOT  FISHING  begins  with  May 
and  continues  till  Chrijlmas\  but  the  beft  time 
for  taking  grayling  in  rivers,  is  from  the  mid- 
dle of  Augujl  till  November.  Maggots  are 
conftantly  of  u!’e  in  fifhing;  for  all  lorts  of 
frefli-water  fifh  (except  falmon,  pike,  and  fliad) 
will  feed  upon  this  bait  in  a very  plentiful 
manner.  It  is  the  beft  bait  for  quicknefs  of 
fport  for  upon  throwing  in  a few  handfuls 
of  them,  by  little  and  little,  before  you 
begin  to  fifh,  you  will  by  that  means  draw 
the  fifh  together,  and  they  will  pick  up  the 
baits  from  the  bottom,  juft  as  the  poultry  will 
pick  up  their  food  from  the  ground. 

It  was  formerly  the  pradlice  to  bait  the 
hook  with  the  maggot,  and  to  bait  the  holes 
with  other  fort  of  ground-baits,  which  could 
afford  but  little  fport;  for  neither  trour,  gray- 
ling, nor  perch,  will  eat  grains;  flewed  malt 
paftes,  or  any  fuch  dead  baits,  and  therefore 
it  is  neceftary  to  bait  the  hole,  with  the  fame 
you  put  upon  your  hook  ; living  baits,  when 
thrown  into  the  water,  being  much  more 
tempting  than  dead  ones,  and  make  the  fifli 
more  eager.  If  you  lofe  a hook  in  a gray- 
ling’s mouth,  there  is  great  probability  that 
in  five  minutes  you  recover  ir,  by  ufing  more 
caution  the  next  time  you  ftrike ; for  when 
the  fifh  are  come  in  flioals  to  your  baiting- 
place,  the  largeft  fifh  preffes  moft  forward,  and 
fooneft  catches  your  bait. 

When  you  fifla  in  rivers  with  this  bair, 
Q_q  2 your 
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your  line  fliould  be  finer  than  for  pool  filhing, 
and  leaded  pretty  heavy  : the  lower  link  muH: 
be  a Angle  hair,  or  a fine  filk-worm  gut  ; 
and  always  obferve  that  your  fhot  drags  upon 
the  bottom,  efpecially  in  a ftream. 

MAGPIES,  GLEADS,  and  CROWS,  to 
TAKE.  When  you  have  found  any  carrion, 
upon  which  crows,  magpies,  kites,  are 
preying,  over  night  fet  your  lime-twigs,  every 
where  about  the  carrion,  but  let  them  be 
fmall,  and  not  fet  too  thick  ; if  they  are,  they 
being  fubtle  birds,  will  fufpedt  fome  miichief 
defigned  againft  them.  When  you  perceive 
one  to  be  fall:,  advance  not  to  him  prefently, 
for  moft  commonly  when  they  are  furely 
caught,  they  are  not  fenfible  of  it. 

They  may  be  taken  another  wa5r,  and  that 
is  by  joining  feverai  ncofes  to  a packthread, 
and  pegging  it  down  about  a yard  from  the 
carrion  ; for  oftentimes  when  they  have  got- 
ten a piece  of  flelh,  they  are  apt  to  run  away 
to  feed  themfelves,  and  if  the  noofes  be  thick, 
it  is  two  to  one  but  the  noofes  catch  fome  of 
them  by  the  leg. 

MAILED,  fpeckled,  or  full  of  fpecks,  as 
the  feathers  of  hawks,  partridges,  i'^c.  or  as 
the  furs  of  fome  wild  bead:  are. 

MAL ANDERS,  ) A difeafe  in  horfes, 

MA'LENDEkS,  i which  takes  its  name 
of  melandare,  Ital’njiy  to  go  ill.  They  are 
certain  chops,  or  chinks,  appearing  on  the 
infide  of  the  fore-legs,  juft  againft  the  bend- 
ing of  the  knee,  which  difeharge  a red  Iharp 
pungent  water. 

1 hey  are  painful,  and  make  a horfe  go  ftiff, 
and  fometimes  to  halt  at  his  fiift  fetting  out 
of  the  ftable. 

They  are  eafily  to  be  difeovered,  by  the  fta- 
rlng  and  briftly  hairs  growing  out  of  the  af- 
tedted  parr,  and  they  are  frequently  attended 
with  a fort  of  fcab,  either  bigger  or  lefter, 
according  to  the  various  degrees  of  this  evil 
ibrrance. 

They  proceed  fometimes  from  corrupt 
blood,  hard  labour,  or  being  over-ridden  ; 
fometimes  from  want  of  clean  keeping  or 
rubbing*,  and  moft  commonly  fuch  horfes 
as  have  the  moft  hairy  legs  (as  the  Flanders 
and  Friejland  horfes)  are  moft  fubjed  to  this 
difeafe. 

Thofe  things  which  are  good  for  the 
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fcratches,  and  fclandcrs,  {which  fee)  are  all 
good  for  this. 

They  proceed  ftom  the  fame  caufe,  and 
confequently  require  the  fame  method  of  cure, 
which  confi'ds  in  walking  the  parts  with  old 
chamber-lye,  or  a lather  of  foap  warmed  j 
and  afterwards  applying  over  the  cracks  a 
ftrong  mercurial  ointment  fpread  on  tow,  and 
renewed  night  and  morning  till  the  fcabs  fall 
off,  and  the  cure  is  compleated;  when  it 
will  be  nec^ffary  to  give  the  creature  a gen- 
tle purge  or  two. 

Inftead  of  a compleat  cure,  you  ought  ra- 
ther only  to  endeavour  to  allay  the  humour, 
and  qualify  its  Hiarpnefs  and  therefore  con- 
tent yourielf  with  keeping  the  part  very 
clean,  by  fcouring  off  the  corruption  that 
fticks  to  the  hair  or  fkin,  with  black  foap, 
rubbing  the  melanders  with  it,  and  walking 
them  with  urine,  or  good  lye,  or  oil  of 
nuts  Ihaken  with  water ; or  elfe  to  anoint 
them  with  butter  fryed  till  it  becomes'black. 

But  the  fureft  method  of  cure,  is  to  min- 
gle equal  quantities  of  linfeed  oil  and  aqua 
vita,  ftirring  them  and  fhaking  them  till  the 
mixture  grows  white,  with  which  anoint  the 
forrance  once  a day,  which  will  dry  a little, 
and  allay  the  fharpnefs  of  the  humour,,  fo 
that  the  melanders  will  neither  caufe  a fwell- 
ing  nor  pain. 

MALT-LONG,  f is  a cankerous  forrance 

MALT-WORM  L about  the  hoof  of  an 
horfe,  juft  upon  the  coroner,  which  breaks 
out  into  knobs  and  bunches  that  run  with  a 
waterilh,  Ikarp  lye,  and  humour,  which  will, 
if  let  alone,  envenom  the  whole  foot* 

For  the  cure  : if  it  be  in  fummer-time, 
pound  black  flails  and  burdock-roots  toge- 
ther, and  lay  them  on  the  fore  ; renewing  the 
application  once  in  twenty-four  hours. 

If  in  the  winter-time,  pound  the  ferapings 
of  a pot  or  chauldron,  w^iirh  a handful  of  the 
inner  rind  of  the  elder-tree,  and  apply  it  to 
the  forrance,  renewing  the  application  once 
a-day.  Or  you  may  Jay  a like  quantity  of 
garlick,  pepper,  and  honey,  ftamped  toge- 
ther, on  the  part  affedled., 

MANAGE,  is  a word  that  fignifies,  not 
only  the  ground  fet  apart  for  the  exercife 
of  riding  the  great  horfe,  but  likewife  the 
exercife  itfelf.  The  manage,  or  ground  proper 
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for  managing  horfes,  is  fometiines  a covered 
place,  as  riding-houfes  in  great  academies,  for 
continuing  the  exercifein  bad  weather:  fome- 
times  it  is  open  in  order  to  give  more  liberty 
and  pleafure,  both  to  the  horfe  and  horfeman. 

We  always  fuppofe  a center  in  the  middle 
of  the  manage,  for  regulating  the  rounds  and 
volts. 

Sometimes  this  center  is  diftinguilhed  by  a 
pillar  6xed  in  it,  to  which  they  tie  the  horfe 
when  he  begins  to  learn  ; upon  the  fide  of  the 
manage  other  pillars  are  placed,  two  by  two  in 
order  to  teach  horfes  the  fore  quarters,  by  ty- 
ing them  with  ropes.  See  Pillar. 

MANAGE,  OR  Exercise  of  a Horse,  is 
a particular  way  of  working  or  riding  him. 

Make  your  horfes  work  upon  the  air  and  the 
manage  that  you  ufed  to  put  them  moft  to. 

A horfe  is  faid  to  manage,  when  he  works 
upon  volts  and  airs,  which  fuppofes  him  broke 
and  bred, 

A horfe  is  faid  to  be  thoroughly  managed, 
or  a finilhed  horfe,  that  is  well  broke  and  bred, 
and  confirmed  in  a particular  air  or  manage. 

HIGH  MANAGE,  is  the  high  orraifcd  airs 
which  are  proper  for  leaping-horfes. 

In  chufing  a horfe  for  the  manage,  make 
choice  of  a horfe  of  a middle  fize,  that  is  like- 
ly, full  of  fpirit  and  adtion,  fnort  trufled,  well 
coupled,  having  good  feet  and  legs,  and  flioul- 
ders  very  eafy  and  fupple. 

It  ought  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  horfes 
which  have  thick,  IlifF,  and  ftiort  joints,  that 
is  no  ways  flexible  or  pliant,  are  unfit  for  the 
manage;  for  glib  and  bending  joints,  if  they 
be  not  too  long,  are  one  of  the  chief  qualities 
requifite  in  a fine  and  delicate  horfe  of  manage. 

As  for  the  age  moft  proper  to  begin  to  work 
a horfe  defigned  for  the  manage,  he  fhould 
f not  be  too  young,  not  only  becaufe  his  appre- 

! henfion  is  not  yet  come  to  him,  but  aifo  be- 

1:  caufe  a horfe  of  three  years  old  being  but  a 

i griftle,  ftopping  and  going  back  w'iil  fpoil 

him,  by  ftraining  his  back  and  ftretching  his 
I hams. 

! MANE,  the  hair  hanging  down  on  a horfc’s 
I neck,  which  fhould  be  long,  thin  and  fine ; 
but  if  it  be  frizzled,  fo  much  the  better. 

Manginefs  in  the  mane,  may  be  cured  by 
f anointing  it  with  butter  and  brimftone  min- 
» gied  together. 


MANGE  IN  Horses,  is  caufed  by  over 
heat  or  cold,  hard  riding  or  labour,  by  which 
the  blood  is  corrupted;  or  it  may  be  occa- 
fioned  by  eating  unwholefome  food. 

The  diftemper  may  be  eafily  known  by  the 
ftaring  of  the  hair,  its  coming  off  from  the 
Ikin  in  many  places,  and  a fcurf  arifing  thereon. 

When  the  diftemper  is  caught  by  infedlion, 
an  ointment  compofed  of  flour  of  fulphur 
and  hogs-lard,  will  effedfually  cure  it,  if  rub- 
bed in  every  day  immediately  after  the  mif- 
fortune  is  perceived.  In  the  mean  time  ful- 
phur and  antimony  fhould  be  given  with  his 
feeds,  and  continued  for  forne  weeks  after  the 
cure  is  performed,  in  order  to  purify  the  blood. 
If  the  fulphur  ointment  fhould  not  be  thought 
agreeable,  a liquor  made  by  fteeping  tobacco 
in  ftale  chamber-lye,  will  anlvver  the  fame  in- 
tention ; but  the  fulphur  and  antimony  fhould 
be  given  with  his  feeds. 

But  if  the  diftemper  has  been  of  fome  con- 
tinuance, or  if  it  owed  its  origin  to  low 
feeding,  and  a poverty  of  the  blood,  other 
methods  muft  be  purfued  ; the  diet  muft  be 
mended  and  the  horfe  indulged  with  a fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  hay  and  corn,  and  the  fol- 
lowing ointment  rubbed  into  the  parts  affeifl- 
ed  every  day  ; Take  of  fulphur  vivum,  half  a 
pound:  of  crude  fal  armoniac,  one  ounce:  and 
of  bog’s-lard  a fufficient  quantity  to  make  the 
whole  into  an  ointment. 

Give  him  every  day  a feed  of  fcalded  bran, 
and  when  the  dileafe  begins  to  difappear  the 
following  purge  ; take  or  fuccotrine  aloes,  ten 
drachms;  of  diaphoretic  antimony,  half  an 
ounce;  and  of  frefh  jallap  in  powder,  one 
drachm;  make  the  whole  into  a ball,  with  a fu.fii- 
cient  quantity  of  Rarbadoes  tar,  and  fixty  drops 
of  chemical  oil  of  anifeeds. 

If  the  cafe  proves  very  obftinate,  wafli  the 
mangy  parts  with  fublimate  wafti,  and  give  the 
brimftone  inwardly. 

If  poor  feeding  and  hard  work  is  the  caufe, 
the  cure  will  be  obvious. 


Sublimate  Wap. 

Take  of  fubliinate  mercury,  half  an  ounce  ; 
lime-water,  a pint ; mixed. 

When  the  horfe  is  thoroughly  cured  of  this 

diftemper 
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tViftcmper,  It  will  be  neceflary  to  wafh  the 
floor  of  the  ftable  very  well  with  foapfuds, 
and  fume  it  well  with  burning  pitch  or  char- 
coal. His  cloatbs  allb  Ihould  be  laid  in  fcald- 
ing  water,  wafned  very  clean  with  foap  and 
thoroughly  dried,  before  they  are  ufed  again  ; 
for  if  thefe  precautions  are  not  ufed,  other 
horfes  will  be  liable  to  the  infedtion. 

Another  method  of  cure  is:  Take  ftaves- 
acre  feeds,  two  handfuls,  infufe  it  in  a quart 
of  ftrong  vinegar  and  hot  afhes*,  wa(h  the 
mangy  parts  with  this  liquor,  and  it  will  cure 
It  in  twice  bathing. 

MANGE  IN  A Dog,  a diftemper  with 
which  he  is  often  affecled,  for  want  of  frefh 
water  to  drink  when  he  is  thirfty,  and  fome- 
times  by  not  being  kept  clean  in  his  kennel, 
or  by  foundering  and  melting  his  greafe. 

For  the  cure:  Take  two  handfuls  of  wild 
creffes,  and  as  much  elecampane,  and  alfo  of 
the  leaves  and  roots  of  roerb  and  forrel,  and 
two  pounds  of  the  roots  of  fodrels;  boil  all 
thefe  well  together  in  lye  and  vinegar,  drain 
the  decoclion,  and  put  into  it  two  pounds  of 
grey  foap,  and  when  it  is  melted,  rub  the  dog 
with  it  tour  or  five  days  luccefiively,  and  it 
will  cure  him.  See  Spaniel,  and  Dog. 

MANGER,  is  a raifed  trough  under  the 
rack  in  the  ftable,  made  for  receiving  the  grain 
cr  corn  that  a horfe  eats. 

To  MANTLE  ; [a  term  in  Falconry]  as  the 
hawk  mantles,  i.  e.  Ipreads  her  wings  over  her 
legs. 

MARES,  the  female  of  the  horfe  kind,  is 
chiefly  confidered  here,  under  the  notion  of 
breeding,  in  o'^der  to  propagate  their  fpccies ; 
therefore  fuch  as  are  defigned  for  tliis  purpofe 
ought  to  be  as  free  from  defeats  as  pofTible, 
and  fhould,  no  more  than  tiie  ftallions,  have 
either  moon-eyes,  watery-eyes,  or  blood-fliot 
eyes ; they  fhould  have  no  fplaint,  fpavin,  nor 
curb,  nor  any  natural  imperfection,  for  the 
colts  will  take  after  them;  but  choice  fhould 
be  made  of  the  bed  and  abled,  the  higlvfpirit- 
ed,  bed  coloured,  and  fined  fhaped;  and  the 
natural  defeCts  that  may  be  in  the  dallion, 
fhould  be  amended  in  the  mare,  as  w'ell  as  that 
which  is  amifs  in  the  mare,  fhould  be  repaired 
in  the  dallion.  See  Breeding. 

No  mares  in  the  w'orld  are  certainly  better 
to  breed  on  th^n  our  Englifh  ones,  provided 


you  fuit  them  to  your  particular  dedgn  : as 
for  indance,  if  you  would  breed  for  the  ma- 
nage, or  pads,  let  your  mares  have  fine  fore- 
heads, with  their  head  well  fet  on,  but  not  too 
long  legs,  broad  breads,  large  and  fparkling 
eyes,  and  great  bodies  that  their  foals  may 
have  room  enough  to  lie,  with  good  limbs  and 
feet:  let  them  be  of  a gentle  and  good  difpo- 
fition,  and  their  motions  naturally  nimble  and 
graceful ; in  a word,  remember  always,  that 
the  more  good  qualities  your  mares  have,  the 
better  your  colts  will  generally  prove. 

But  if  you  would  breed  for  racing  or  hunt- 
ing, your  mares  mud  be  lighter,  with  fhort 
backs,  and  long  fides  ; their  legs  mud  be 
fomething  longer,  and  their  breads  not  fo 
broad  ; and  always  chufe  fuch  as  you  are  fure 
have  good  blood  in  their  veins. 

If  you  have  tried  the  fpeed  and  wind  of  any 
particular  mare,  and  find  it  good,  you  may  the 
iurer  expedt  a good  colt,  provided  die  be  dill 
in  her  full  health  and  vigour,  and  not  above 
feven  years  old,  or  eight  at  mod ; for  the 
younger  your  breeders  are,  the  better  your 
colts  will  generally  be. 

A mare  may  be  covered  when  fhe  is  paded 
two  years  old,  though  the  bed  time  is  after  four 
years,  when  die  will  nourilE  her  colt  bed  ; and 
though  fhe  may  breed  till  thirteen,  yet  when 
die  is  pad  ten,  it  does  not  do  fo  well,  for  com- 
monly an  old  marc’s  colt  will  be ‘heavy  in  la- 
bour. The  proper  time  for  covering,  is  reck- 
oned from  the  end  of  the  fird  quarter  to  the 
full-moon,  or  at  the  full  : for  thofe  colts  will 
be  dronger  and  hardier  of  nature  ; whereas  it 
is  obferved  in  thofe  that  are  covered  after  the 
change,  that  they  will  be  tender  and  nice  : but 
before  the  mare  is  covered,  die  fhould  be  taken 
into  the  houfe  about  fix  weeks,  and  be  well 
fed  with  good  hay  and  oats,  wellfifted,  to  the 
end  fhe  may  have  drength  and  feed  to  perform 
the  office  of  generation. 

But  if  you  would  have  your  mare  certainly 
conceive,  take  blood  from  both  ddes  her  neck 
near  a quart  from  each  vein,  about  five  or  fix 
days  before  covering. 

As  for  the  manner  of  covering,  fhe  mud  be 
brought  out  in  foine  broad  place,  and  tied  to  a 
pod,  then  bring  out  fome  donejade  to  dally 
with  her,  to  provoke  her  to  appetite,  after 
which  let  the  dallion  be  led  out  by  two  men, 
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and  let  him  leap  her  in  the  morning  fafting, 
and  vshen  he  is  difmounting,  let  a pail  of  cold 
water  be  thrown  upon  her  fhape,  which  by 
reafon  of  the  coldnefs  will  make  her  Ihrink  in 
and  trufs  up  her  body,  whereby  flie  is  caufed 
to  retain  the  feed  the  better.  Take  away  the 
llallion,  and  let  the  mare  be  put  out  of  the 
hearing  of  the  horfe,  let  her  neither  eat  nor 
drink  for  four  or  five  hours  after,  and  then  give 
her  a mafli  and  white  water  : you  may  know 
if  file  ftands  to  her  covering,  by  her  keeping 
a good  ftomach,  and  her  not  neighing  at  the 
fioht  of  a horfe  ; fo  likewife  if  fhe  does  not  fiale 
often,  nor  frequently  open  and  fhut  her  fltape; 
or  that  her  belly  four  days  after  covering  be 
more  gaunt,  the  hair  more  fleek  and  dole  to 
her  Ikin,  and  the  like.  Some  there  are  who 
put  the  ho-rfe  and  mare  together  into  an  empty 
houfe,  for  three  or  four  nights,  and  take  the 
horfe  away  in  the  morning  and  feed  him  well, 
but  the  mare  fparingly,  and  efpecially  they  give 
her  but  little  water. 

As  for  the  ordering  the  mare  after  covering, 
let  her  be  kept  to  the  fame  diet  as  before,  for 
three  weeks  or  a month,  left  the  feed  be  im- 
parted before  it  be  formed  in  the  womb;  and 
let  her  be  kept  clean,  without  any  exercife, 
during  three  weeks  or  a m.onth,  and  in  the 
houfe  till  mid-day  with  her  feet  well  pared, 
and  with  a thin  pair  of  fhoes  on  : take  her  up 
again  about  the  latter  end  of  September,  if  not 
before,  and  keep  her  to  the  end  ot  her  foaling. 

If  Ihe  cannot  foal,  hold  her  noftrils  fo  that 
file  cannot  take  her  wind  ; or  if  that  will  not 
do,  take  the  quantity  of  a v/alnut  of  madder, 
difiblve  it  in  a pint  of  ale,  and  give  it  warm 
to  her;  and  in  cafe  fhe  cannot  void  her  fe- 
cundine,  then  boil  two  or  three  handfuls  of 
fennel  in  running-water,  put  half  a pint  there- 
of in  as  much  fack,  or  for  want  thereof,  a pint 
of  ftrong-beer  or  ale,  with  a fourth  part  fallad 
oil,  mixed  together,  and  give  it  her  lukewarm 
in  her  noftrils,  holding  them  clofe  for  fomc 
time  ; or  for  want  thereof,  give  her  good  green 
wheat  or  rye,  but  the  laft  is  beft,  and  they  are 
as  eftecfual ; let  her  not  eat  her  clean,  for  it  is 
very  unwholefome,  and  will  dry  up  her  milk. 

When  fhe  has  foaled  and  licked  her  foal, 
milk  and  ftroke  her  before  the  colt  fucks, 
which  will  both  caufe  her  to  bring  down  her 
milk  and  make  it  to  multiply,  and  keep  it  fo 


that  it  do  not  clod;  and  in  cafe  ihe  becomes 
dry,  if  there  be  need,  boil  as  much  milk  as 
you  can  get  from  her  with  the  leaves  of  laven- 
der and  fpike,  and  bathe  the  udder  with  it 
warm,  till  it  be  broken,  and  the  knobs  and 
knots  be  diffolved : her  water  now  muft  be 
Whitewater,  which  is  bran  put  into  water;  and 
give  her  fweet  maihes ; and  a month  after  foal- 
ing let  her  have  a mafh  with  fome  brimftone 
and  favin  in  it,  which  will  be  a great  preferva- 
tion  to  the  colt;  after  which,  if  fhe  be  mode- 
rately laboured  at  plough  or  harrow,  both  fhe 
and  the  colt  will  be  the  berter,  provided  fhe  be 
kept  from  raw  meats  wftiile  fhe  remains  in  the 
ftable,  which  will  both  increafe  her  milk  and 
caufe  her  colt  to  thrive  the  better ; and  care 
muft  be  taken  not  to  fuffer  the  colt  to  fuck  her 
when  fhe  is  hot,  left:  you  furfeit  the  colt. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  winter- feafon 
is  a very  improper  time  for  foaling,  becaufe  of 
the  coldnefs  of  the  weather,  and  fcarcity  of 
grafs,  fo  that  the  mare  muft  necefthrily  be 
houfed  and  fed  with  hard  meat,  which  will 
dry  up  her  milk,  and  ftarve  the  foal : yet  ex- 
perience teaches  us  that  jiotwihftanding  all 
this,  it  is  certainly  the  beft  time  both  for  mare 
and  foal  too,  being  kept  in  a warm  houfe; 
and  as  for  her  milk,  fhe  will  have  plenty,  if 
well  fed,  and  that  more  nourilhing  than  whac 
is  got  at  grafs  which  will  make  him  more  lufty, 
of  greater  bone  and  ftature,  cleaner  limbed, 
more  neatly  jointed  and  hoofed,  and  in  much 
better  liking,  than  the  cok  foaled  in  May  or 
June,  or  any  other  of  the  hot  months  ; and  be- 
fides  other  inconveniences  by  the  colts  running 
along  with  the  mare,  he  becomes  fo  favage 
and  wild,  that  if  any  infirmity  frizes  him,  his 
own  unruiinefs  being  fo  f.  eat,  the  cure  may 
be  very  difficult ; for  infinite  are  the  numbers 
that  have  perilhed  in  this  ftate. 

Now  in  cale  fome  time  after  the  mare  has 
taken  horfe,  you  are  uncertain  whether  ftae  be 
with  foal  or  not,  pour  a fpoonful  of  cold  water 
or  vinegar  into  her  ear,  and  if  (he  only  fliakes 
her  head,  it  is  a fign  flte  is  with  foal;  but  if 
Ihe  fhakes  her  head,  body  and  all,  it  is  a fign, 
fhe  is  not ; or  if  fhe  fcours,  her  coat  grows 
fmooth  and  fhining,  and  that  flie  grows  fat,  it 
is  alfo  a fign  fhe  holds. 

In  cafe  you  are  defirous  no  mare  ffiould  go 
barren,  in  the  month  of  July,  or  the  begin- 
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ning  of  Augujl^  get  a mare  or  two  that  have 
«ot  been  covered  the  year  before,  and  enforce 
them  to  be  horfed  ; when  they  fhali  be  ready  to 
be  covered,  you  muft  turn  them,  with  fome 
other  which  yon  efteem  not  as  your  bed  horfe, 
among  your  liud  of  mares,  and  by  his  cover- 
ing tlwit  mare  or  ma^'es  you  turned  in  with  him 
into  the  ftud,  it  will  caufe  the  reft  of  them,  if 
any  of  them  have  not  conceived  at  their  firft 
covQrings,  to  come  to  that  horfe  again  ; and 
you  will  be  fare  to  keep  no  more  barren  all 
that  year,  but  have  a colt  of  every  mare, 
though  not  of  your  beft  horfe.,  You  may  fuffer 
your  horfe  to  run  amongft  your  mares  three 
vreeks  or  a month  ; but  if  you  turn  him  into  your 
ftud,  putting  in  no  mare  with  him  ready  to  be 
covered,  he  will  at  his  firft  entering  beat  all  the 
mares,  and  perhaps  hurt  thofe  that  had  con- 
ceived before,  and  fo  do  more  hurt  than 
good. 

Some  reckon  the  beft  receipt  to  bring  a mare 
in  feafon,  and  make  her  retain,  is  to  give  her 
to  eat,  for  the  fpace  of  eight  days  before  you 
bring  her  to  the  horfe,  about  two  quarts  of 
hemp  feed  in  the  morning,  and  the  fame  at 
night : but  if  flie  refufes  to  eat,  mix  with  it 
a little  bran  or  oats,  or  elfe  let  her  faft  for  a 
while  ; and  if  the  ftallion  eats  alfo  of  it,  it  will 
contribute  much  to  generation. 

It  is  a maxim,  that  a mare  fliould  never  be 
horfed  while  fhe  is  bringing  up  her  foal,  be- 
caufe  the  foal  to  which  (he  is  giving  fuck,  as 
well  as  that  in  her  belly,  will  receive  prejudice 
thereby,  and  the  mare  herfelf  will  be  alfo  fooner 
fpent  ; but  if  you  would  have  your  mare 
covered,  let  it  be  feven  or  eight  days  after  fhe 
has  foaled,  that  ftie  may  have  time  to  cleanfe  ; 
and  if  it  may  be  conveniently  done,  do  nor 
give  her  the  ftallion  till  fhe  defires  him,  and 
increafe,  by  all  means  poffible,  that  paffion, 
by  ftrong  feeding, 

Mares,  behde  the  many  diftempers  they  are 
liable  to  in  common  with  horfes,  and  which 
will  be  found  under  their  feveral  names,  have 
fome  others  peculiar  to  their  kind  only,  of 
which  I fhali  fpeak,  and  their  cure.  If  your 
mare  be  barren,  boil  a quantity  of  the  herb 
agnus  in  the  water  fhe  drinks  j or  ftamp  a 
handful  of  leeks  with  four  or  five  fpoonfuls 
of  wine,  to  W'hich  put  fome  cantharides,  and 
ftrain  them  altogether,  with  a fufficient  quan- 


tity of  water  to  ferve  her  two  days  together,  by- 
pouring  the  fame  in  her  nature,  with  a glyfterr 
pipe  made  for  that  purpofe  ; and  at  three  days 
end  offer  the  horfe  to  her,  and  if  he  covers 
her,  wafti  her  nature  twice  together  wdth  cold 
water  *,  or  take  a little  quantity  of  nitrum, 
fparrow’s  dung  and  turpentine,  wrought  toge- 
ther, and  made  like  a fuppofitory,  and  put- 
ing  that  into  her  nature,  it  will  do. 

If  you  would  have  her  fruitful,  boil  good 
ftore  of  mother-wort  in  the  water  fhe  drinks. 

If  fhe  loofes  her  belly,  which  fhews  a con- 
fumption  of  the  Vi?omb,  give  her  a quart  of 
brine  to  drink,  having  mug-wort  boiled  therein. 

If  through  good  keeping  fhe  forfakes  her 
food,  give  her  two  or  three  days  together,  a 
ball  of  butter  and  agnus  caftus  chopped  to- 
gether. 

If  fhe  be  fubjedt  to  caft  her  foal,  keep  her 
at  grafs  very  warm,  and  once  a week  give  her 
a good  warm  mafia  of  drink,  which  fecretly 
knits  beyond  expectation. 

You  are  to  obferve,  that  mares  go  with  foal 
eleven  months  and  a*  many  days  as  they  are 
years  old  ; as  for  inftance,  a mare  of  nine  years 
old,  will  carry  her  foal  eleven  months  and 
nine  days  ; fo  that  you  may  order  the  covering 
of  your  mares,  that  their  foals-may  be  brought 
forth,  if  you  will,  at  fuch  time  as  there  is 
abundance  of  grafs.  See  Stallion  andCoLT* 

MARK ; a horfe  marks,  that  is,  he  fhews 
his  age  by  a black  fpot,  called  the  bud  or  eye 
of  a bean,  which  appears  at  about  rive  years 
and  a half,  in  the  cavity  of  the  corner  teeth, 
and  is  gone  when  he  is  eight  years  old  ; then 
he  ceafes  to  mark,  and  we  fay,  he  has  raifed. 
See  Teeth  and  Rase. 

FALSE  MARK,  counter-marked. 

Marks  [amongft  Hunters],  the  foot- 
prints and  treadings  of  wild  beafts. 

MARTERN,  is  about  the  bignefs  of  a car, 
having  a longer  body,  but  fhorter  legs,  with  a 
head  and  tail  like  a fox  ; its  flein  is  commonly 
brown,  white  on  the  throat,  and  yellowilh  on 
the  back  •,  their  teeth  are  exceeding  white,  and 
unequal,  being  unmeafurably  fharp;  theca- 
nine  teeth  both  above  and  below  hang  out  very 
long.  At  one  year  old  it  is  called  a cub  5 at 
two  a martern. 

This,  and  the  wild  cat,  are  a fort  of  vermin 
which  are  commonly  hunted  in  England^  and 
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are  as  neceflary  to  be  hunted  as  any  vermin 
can  be,  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  fox  or 
badger  does  more  hurt  than  the  wild  cat, 
there  being  fo  many  warrens  every  where 
throughout  the  kingdom  of  England^  which 
are  very  much  infefted  with  the  wild  cat. 

Experienced  huntfmen  are  of  opinion,  that 
flie  leaves  as  good  a fcent,  and  makes  as  great 
a cry  for  the  time,  as  any  vermin  that  is 
hunted*,  efpecially  the  martern,  which  exceeds 
all  other  vermin  for  fweetnefs  of  fcent,  §nd  her 
cafe  is  a noble  fur. 

The  cafe  of  the  wild  cat  is  not  fo  beautiful, 
but  is  very  warm,  and  medicinal  for  feveral 
aches  and  pains  in  the  bones  and  joints ; 
alfo  her  greafe  is  good  for  finews  that  are 
Ihrunk. 

Thele  two  chaces  are  not  to  be  fought  for 
purpofely,  unlefs  they  are  feen  where  they 
prey,  fo  that  they  may  go  readily  to  them  : 
but  if  a hound  happens  to  crofs  him,  he  will 
hunt  it  as  foon  as  any  chace,  and  make  a 
noble  cry  as  long  as  they  (land  up ; when  they 
can  do  it  no  longer,  they  will  take  to  a tree 
and  fo  deceive  the  hounds;  but  if  the  hounds 
hold  in  to  them,  and  will  not  give  it  over  fo, 
then  they  will  leap  from  one  tree  to  another, 
and  make  a great  fhift  for  their  lives,  with 
much  paftime  to  the  huntlman. 

When  they  are  killed,  you  muft  hold  them 
upon  a piked  ftaff,  and  halloo  in  all  your 
hounds,  and  then  reward  them  with  fome 
meat,  for  the  flelh  of  thefe  vermin  is  bad  for 
hounds. 

MARTINGAL,  a thong  of  leather  faftened 
to  one  of  the  girths  under  the  belly  of  a horfe, 
and  at  the  other  end  to  the  mufs-roll  to  hinder 
him  from  rearing. 

MASH,  a drink  given  to  a horfe,  made  of 
half  a peck  of  ground  malt  put  into  a pail,, 
unto  which  as  much  fcalding-hot  water  is 
poured  as  will  wet  it  very  well,  yi^hen  that  is 
done,  flir  it  about,  till,  by  taking,  you  find 
it  as  fweet  as  honey  ; and  when  it  has  flood 
till  it  is  lukewarm,  it  is  to  be  given  to  the 
horfe.  This  liquor  is  only  ufed  after  a purge, 
to  make  it  work  the  better ; or  after  hard 
labour,  or  inftead  of  drink  in  the  time  of  any 
great  ficknefs. 

MASTIGADOUR,  or  Slabbering  Bitt, 
is  a fnafiie  of  iron,  all  fmooth,  and  of  a-piece. 


guarded  with  pater-noflers,  and  compofed  of 
three-halfs  of  great  rings,  made  into  demi- 
ovals,  of  unequal  bignefs,  the  lefler  being 
inclofed  within  the  greateft,  which  ought  to 
be  about  half  a foot  high.  A maftigadour  is 
mounted  with  a head-flail  and  two  reins. 

The  horfe,  in  champing  upon  the  maftiga- 
dour, keeps  his  mouth  frefli  and  moift,  by 
virtue  of  the  froth  and  foam  that  he  draws 
from  his  brain. 

To  put  a horfe  to  the  maftigadour,  is  to  fet 
his  croupe  to  the  manger,  and  his  head  be- 
tween two  pillars  in  the  ftable. 

Horfes  that  ufe  to  hang  out  their  tongue, 
cannot  do  it  when  the  maftigadour  is  on,  for 
that  keeps  their  tongue  fo  much  in  fubjedlion, 
that  they  cannot  put  it  out. 

To  MATCH,  [amongft  Cock-mafters^,  to 
match  cocks,  is  to  fee  that  they  be  of  an  equal 
height,  length  and  bignefs  in  body. 

To  go  to  MATCH,  [with  Hunters] ; a 
wolf  at  rutting-time  is  faid  to  go  to  match, 
or  mate. 

Of  riding  a Hunting-Match,  or  Heats  for  a Elate ^ 

In  order  to  ride  to  the  beft:  advantage,  either 
a hunting-match,  or  three  heats  and  a courfe 
for  a plate. 

The  firft  thing  requifite  is  a rider,  who 
ought  to  be  a faithful  one,  in  whom  you  can 
confide ; and  he  fliould  have  a good  clofe 
feat,  his  knees  being  held  firm  to  his  faddle- 
fkirts,  his  toes  being  turned  inwards,  and  his 
fpurs  outward  from  the  horfe’s  fides,  his  left 
hand  governs  the  horfe’s  mouth,  and  his  right 
commanding  the  whip;  taking  care,  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  trial,  to  fit  firm  in  the 
faddle,  without  waving,  or  ftanding  up  in 
the  ftirrups,  which  actions  do  very  much  in- 
commode a horfe,  notwithftanding  the  con- 
ceited opinion  of  fome  jockies,  that  it  is  a be- 
coming fear. 

In  fpurring  his  horfe,  he  Ihould  not  ftrike 
him  hard  with  the  calves  of  his  legs,  as  if 
he  would  beat  the  wind  out  of  his  body,  but 
juft  turning  his  toes  outwards,  and  bringing 
his  fpurs  quick  to  his  fides ; and  fuch  a fharp 
ftroke  will  be  of  more  fervice  towards  the 
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quickening  of  the  horfe,  and  fooner  draw 
blood. 

Let  him  be  fure  never  to  fpur  him  but 
when  there  is  occafion,  and  avoid  fpurring 
him  under  the  fore-bowels,  between  his 
Ihoulders  and  girths,  near  the  heart,  (which 
is  the  tendered;  place  of  a horfe)  till  the  laft 
extremity. 

As  to  the  whipping  the  horfe  it  ought  to 
be  over  the  Ihoulder  on  the  near  fide,  except 
upon  hard  running,  and  when  you  are  at  all, 
then  ftrike  the  horfe  in  the  flank  with  a ftrong 
jerk,  the  Ikin  being  tenderefl:  there,  and  molt 
fenfible  of  the  lafh. 

He  mufl:  obferve,  when  he  whips  and  fpurs 
his  horfe,  and  is  certain  that  he  is  at  the  top 
of  his  fpeed,  if  then  he  clap  his  ears  in  his 
pole,  or  whilks  his  tail,  then  he  may  be  fure 
that  he  bears  him  hard  j and  then  he  ought 
to  give  him  as  much  comfort  as  he  can,  by 
rawing  his.fnaffle  to  and  fro  in  his  mouth,  and 
by  that  means  forcing  him  to  open  his 
mouth  which  will  comfort  him  and  give  him 
wind. 

If  in  the  time  of  riding  there  is  any  high 
wind  ftirring,  if  it  be  in  his  face,  he  fhould 
let  the  adverfary  lead,  he  holding  hard  be- 
hind him  till  he  fees  an  opportunity  of  giving 
a loofe;  yet  he  mufl:  take  care  to  keep  fo 
clofe  to  him  that  his  adverfary’s  horfe  may 
break  the  wind  from  his,  and  that  he  by 
hooping  low  in  his  feat,  may  fhelter  himfelf 
under  him,  which  will  aflift:  the  flrength  of 
his  horfe. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  wind  be  at  his 
back,  he  mult  rife  exactly  behind  him,  that 
his  own  horfe  may  alone  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
the  wind,  by  being  at  it  were  blown  forward, 
and  by  breaking  it  from  his  adverfary,  as 
much  as  poflible. 

In,  the  next  place,  obferve  what  ground 
your  horfe  delights  moft  to  run  on,  and  bear 
the  , horfe  (as  much  as  your  adverfary  will 
give  you  leave)  on  level  carpet  ground,  be- 
caufe  the  horfe  will  naturally  be  defirous  to 
fpeed  him  more  freely  thereon  ; but  on  deep 
earths  give  him  more  liberty,  becaufe  he 
will  naturally  favour  himfelf  thereupon. 

If  you  are  to  run  up  hill,  do  not  forget  by 
any  means  to  favour  your  horfe,  and  bear  him, 
for  fear  of  running  him  out  of  wind ; but  if 


It  be  down  hill,  (if  your  horfe’s  feet  and 
Ihoulders  will  endure  it,  and  you  dare  ven- 
ture your  neck)  always  give  him  a loofe. 

This  may  be  obferved  as  a general  rule, 
that  if  you  find  your  horfe  to  have  the  heels 
of  the  other,  that  then  you  be  careful  to  pre- 
ferve  his  fpeed  till  the  laft  train-fcenr,  if  you 
are  not  to  run  a ftraight  courfe ; but  if  fo, 
then  till  the  end  of  the  courfe,  and  fo  to  huf- 
band  it  then  alfo,  that  you  may  be  able  to 
make  a pufli  for  it  at  the  laft  poft. 

In  the  next  place,  you  are  to  acquaint  your- 
felf,  as  well  as  you  can,  of  the  nature  and 
temper  of  your  adverfary’s  horfe,  and  if  he 
be  fiery,  then  to  run  juft  behind,  or  juft 
cheek  by  joul,  and  with  your  whip  make  as 
much  noife  as  you  can,  that  }mu  may  force 
him  on  fafter  than  his  rider  would  have  him, 
and  by  that  means  fpend  him  the  fooner;  or 
elfe  keep  ju-ft  before  him,  on  fuch  a flow  gal- 
lop, that  he  may  either  over-reach,  or  by 
treading  on  your  horfe’s  heels,  (if  he  will  not 
take  the  leading)  endanger  falling  over. 

Take  notice  alfo  on  what  ground  your  op- 
ponent’s horfe  runs  the  worft,  and  be  fure  to 
give  a loofe  on  that  earth,  that  he  being  forced 
to  follow  you,  may  be  in  danger  of  ftumbling, 
or  clapping  on  the  back  finews. 

In  the  like  manner,  in  your  riding  obferve 
the  feveral  helps  and  corredions  of  the  hand, 
the  whip,  and  the  fpur,  and  when,  and  how 
often  he  makes  life  of  them  ; and  when  you 
perceive  that  his  horfe  begins  to  be  blown, 
by  any  of  the  former  fymptoms,  as  clapping 
down  his  ears,  whifking  his  tail,  holding  out 
his  nofe  like  a pig,  you  may  then  take  it 
for  granted  that  he  is  at  the  height  of  what 
he  can  do  ; and  therefore  in  this  cafe,  take 
notice  how  your  own  rides,  and  if  he  runs 
more  chearfully  and  ftrongly,  without  fpur- 
ring, then  be  fure  to  keep  your  adverfary  to 
the  fame  fpeed,  without  giving  him  eafe,  and 
by  fo  doing,  you  will  quickly  bring  him  to 
give  our,  or  elfe  diftance  him. 

Obferve  at  the  end  of  every  train-feent 
what  condition  the  other  horfe  is  in,  and  how 
he  holds  out  in  his  labour,  of  which  you  may 
be  able  to  make  a judgment  by  his  looks^ 
the  workings  of  his  flank,  and  the  flacknefs 
of  his  girths. 

For  if  he  looks  dull,  it  is  a fign  that  his 
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fplrits  fail  him;  if  his  flanks  beat  much,  it 
is  a token  that  his  wind  begins  to  fail  him, 
and  confequently  his  ftrength  will  do  To  too. 

If  his  wind  fails  him,  then  his  body  will 
grow  thin,  and  appear  tuckt  up,  which  will 
make  his  girths  to  the  eye  feem  to  be  flack  ; 
therefore  you  may  take  this  for  a rule,  that 
a horfe’s  wanting  girting  after  the  firfl;  fcent, 
provided  he  were  girt  clofe  at  his  firfl:  ftarting, 
is  a good  fign  ; and  if  you  find  it  fo,  you  need 
not  much  nefpair  of  winning  the  wager. 

After  the  end  of  every  train-fcent,  and  alfo 
after  every  heat  for  a plate,  you  muft  have 
dry  ftraw  and  dry  cloths,  both  linen  and 
woollen,  which  have  been  fteeped  in  urine 
and  faltpetre  a day  or  two,  and  then  dried  in 
the  fun,  and  alfo  one  or  two  of  each  mufl:  be 
brought  into  the  field  wetj  and  after  the  train 
has  been  ended,  two  or  three  perfons  mufl 
help  you,  and  after  the  groom  has,  with  a 
knife  of  heat,  (as  it  is  called  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcajtle)  which  is  a piece  of  an  old  fword- 
blade,  fcraped  off  all  the  fweat  from  the  horfe’s 
neck,  body,  &c.  then  they  mufl  rub  him  well 
down  dry,  all  over,  firfl  with  dry  flraw,  and 
then  w’ith  dry  cloths,  whilfl  others  are  bufy 
about  his  legs,  and  as  foon  as  they  have  rub- 
bed them  dry,  then  let  them  chafe  them  with 
the  wet  cloths,  and  never  give  over  till  you 
are  called  by  the  judges  to  flart  again.  ’ ' 

This  will  render  his  joints  pliant  and  nim- 
ble, and  prevent  any  inflammation  which  might 
arife  from  an  old  flrain. 

The  next  thing  to  be  regarded,  are  the 
Judges  or  Triers  office,  who  are  to  fee  that 
all  things  are  ordered  according  to  the  articles 
agreed  on,  which  to  that  end  ought  to  be  read 
before  the  horfes  flart. 

That  each  Trier,  on  whofe  fide  the  train  is 
to  be  led,  according  to  the  articles,  gives  di- 
rections for  its  leading,  according  to  the  ad- 
vice of  the  rider,  or  his  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  difpofition  of  that  horfe  on  which 
fide  he  is  chofe. 

That  each  Trier,  be  fo  advantageoully 
mounted,  as  to  ride  up  behind  the  horfes  (but 
not  upon  them)  all  day,  and  to  oblerve  that 
the  contrary  horfe  rides  his  true  ground,  and 
obferves  the  articles  in  every  particular,  or 
dfe  not  to  permit  him  to  proceed. 

That  after  each  train-fcent  be  ended,  let  each 


Trier  look  to  that  horfe  againfl:  which  he  Is 
chofen,  and  obferve  that  he  be  no  ways  re- 
lieved but  with  rubbing,  except  liberty  on 
both  fides  be  given  to  the  contrary. 

As  foon  as  the  time  allowed  for  rubbing 
be  expired,  which  is  generally  half  an  hour, 

^ they  fliall  command  them  to  mount,  and  if 
either  rider  refufes,  it  may  be  lawful  for  the 
other  to  flart  without  him;  and  having  beat 
him  the  diftance  agreed  on,  the  wager  is  to 
be  adjudged  on  his  fide. 

The  Triers  fhall  keep  off  all  other  horfes 
from  croffing  the  riders ; only  they  themfelves 
may  be  allowed  to  inftruCt  the  riders  by  word 
of  mouth  how  to  ride,  whether  flow  or  fafl, 
according  to  th-e  advantages  he  perceives  may 
be  gained  by  his  direClions. 

If  there  be  any  weight  agreed  on,  they  fluall 
fee  that  both  horfes  bring  their  true  weight 
to  the  flartlng-place,  and  carry  it  to  the  end 
of  the  train,  upon  the  penalty  of  iofing  the 
wager. 

The  fame  rules  are  to  be  obferved,  efpe- 
cially  this  laft,  by  thofe  gentlemen  who  are 
cliofen  to  be  the  judges  at  a race  for  a plate, 
only  they  ufually  remain  in  a ftand,  that  they 
may  the  better  fee  which  horfe  wins  the  heat. 

In  running  for  a plate,  there  are  not  fo 
many  obfervations  to  be  made,  nor  more  di- 
redions  required,  than  what  has  been  al- 
ready given  ; only  this,  if  you  know  your 
horfe  to  be  tough  at  bottom,  and  that  he  will 
flick  at  mark,  to  ride  him  each  heat  accord- 
ing to  t.he  befl  of  his  performance,  and  avoid 
as  much  as  poffible  either  hiding  at  any  parti- 
cular horfe,  or  flaying  for  any,  but  to  ride 
each  heat  throughout  with  the  befl  fpeed 
you  can. 

But  if  you  have  a fiery  horfe  to  manage, 
or  one  that  is  hard-mouthed  and  difficult  to 
i be  held,  then  flart  him  behind  the  reft  of  the 
horfes,  with  all  the  coolnefs  and  genrlenefs 
imaginable,  and  when  you  find  that  he  begins 
to  ride  at  fome  command,  then  put  up  to 
the  other  horfes,  and  if  you  find  they  ride  at 
their  eafe,  and  are  hard  held,  then  endea- 
vour to  draw  them  on  fafter ; but  if  you 
find  their  wind  begins  to  rake  hot,  and  that 
they  want  a fob,  if  your  horie  be  in  wind, 
and  you  have  a loofe  in  your  hand,  keep 
them  up  to  their  fpeed  till  you  come  within 
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three  quarters  of  a mile  of  the  end  of  the 
heat,  and  then  give  a loofe  and  pulh  for  it, 
and  leave  to  fortune  and  the  goodnefs  of  your 
horfe,  the  event  of  your  fuccefs. 

Wh  en  either  your  htinting-match,  or  the 
trial  for  the  plate  is  ended,  as  foon  as  you 
have  rubbed  your  horfe  dry,  cloth  him  up 
and  ride  him  home,  and  the  firft  thing,  give 
him  the  following  drink  to  comfort  him  : 

Beat  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  put  them 
into  a pint  and  a half  of  fweet  milk,  warm  it 
lukewarm,  put  to  it  three  pennyworth  of 
faffron,  and  three  fpoonfuls  of  fallad-oil,  and 
give  it  him  in  a horn. 

Having  done  this,  drefs  him  (lightly  over 
with  the  curry-comb,  brufli,  and  woollen- 
cloth  •,  bathing  the  place  where  the  faddle 
flood  with  warm  fack,  to  prevent  warbles  •, 
wafhing  the  fpurring-places  with  urine  and 
fait,  and  anoint  them  with  turpentine  and 
powder  of  jett,  mixed  together  ; litter  the 
liable  well,  clothing  him  up  as  quick  as  pof- 
fible,  and  let  him  (land  for  two  hours. 

Feed  him  with  rye-bread,  and  a good  mafh, 
give  him  his  belly  full  of  hay,  and  what  corn 
and  bread  he  will  eat. 

Bathe  his  legs  well  with  urine  and  falt- 
petre,  leave  him  corn  in  his  locker,  and  fo 
let  him  reft  till  the  next  morning,  at  which 
time  order  him  as  before  direded  in  his  days 
of  reft. 

How  to  'Order  a Horfe  for  a Match  or  Plate, 

When  you  have  either  matched  your  horfe, 
or  defign  to  put  him  in  for  a plate,  you  ought 
to  confider  th^t  you  (hould  referve  a month 
at  lead,  to  draw  his  body  perfe6lly  clean, 
and  to  refine  his  wind  to  that  degree  of  perfec- 
tion that  is  capable  of  being  attained  by  art. 

Take  an  exa<3:  view  of  the  ftate  of  his  l?ody, 
both  outwardly  and  inwardly,  whether  he  be 
low  or  high  in  flefh,  or  whether  he  be  dull 
and  heavy  when  abroad,  and  if  this  has  been 
caufed  by  too  hard  riding,  or  by  means  of 
feme  greafe  that  has  been  dilTolved  by  hunt- 
ing and  has  not  been  removed  by  fcouring. 

If  he  appears  fluggilh  and  melancholy  from 
either  of  thefe  caufes,  then  give  him  half  an 
ounce  of  diapente  in  a pint  of  good  old  Ma- 


laga fack,  which  will  both  cleanfe  his  body 
and  revive  his  fpirits. 

For  the  firft  week,  feed  him  continually 
with  bread,  oats,  and  fplit  beans,  giving  him 
fometimes  the  one  and  fometimes  the  other, 
according  to  what  he  likes  beft,  always  leav- 
ing him  fome  in  his  locker  to  eat  at  leifure 
when  you  are  abfent;  and  when  you  return 
at  your  hours  of  feeding,  take  away  what  is 
left,  giving  him  fre(h,  till  you  have  made 
him  wanton  and  playful. 

To  this  purpofe  take  notice,  that  though 
you  ride  him  every  day,  morning  and  even- 
ing, on  airing,  or  every  other  day  on  hunt- 
ing, yet  you  are  not  to  fweat  him,  or  put  him 
to  any  violent  labour,  the  defign  of  this  week’s 
ordering  being  to  keep  hi.m  in  wind  and  breath, 
and  to  prevent  purfivenefs. 

But  take  notice  of  this,  that  your  oats, 
beans  and  bread,  are  now  to  be  ordered  after 
another  manner  than  what  they  were  before  ; 
for  the  oats  muft  be  well  dried  in  the  fun, 
put  into  a clean  bag,  and  foundly  beat,  with 
a flail  or  cudgel,  till  you  think  they  are  hul- 
led, then  take  them  out  of  the  bag  and  win- 
now them  clean,  both  from  hulls  and  duft, 
and  give  them  to  your  horfe  as  occafion  re- 
quires. 

After  the  fame  manner  muft  you  order 
your  beans,  feparating  them  from  the  hulls, 
which  are  apt  to  breed  the  glut,  which  muft 
either  be  thrown  away,  or  given  among  chaff 
to  fome  more  ordinary  horfe. 

The  bread,  which  was  only  chipt  before, 
now  the  cruft  muft  be  cut  clean  off,  and  be 
otherwife  difpofed  of,  it  being  hard  of  digef- 
tion,  and  will  be  apt  to  heat  and  dry  the 
horfe’s  body ; and  befides,  you  muft  make  a 
finer  bread  than  be%re,  as  follows : 

Take  two  pecks  of  beans  and  a peck  of 
wheat,  let  them  be  ground  together,  but  not 
too  fine,  to  prevent  too  much  bran  being  in 
the  bread ; drefs  one  peck  of  the  meal  through 
a fine  range,  and  knead  it  up  with  new  ale 
yeaft,  and  the  whites  of  a dozen  new-laid  eggs, 
bake  this  in  a loaf  by  itfelf,  but  drefs  the  reft 
of  the  meal  through  a boulter,  kneading  it 
only  with  ale  and  yeaft,  and  ufe  it  in  all  other 
points  as  the  former:  the  peck  loaf  is  to  be 
given  to  the  horfe  when  you  fet  him,  and  the 
other  at  ordinary  times. 

This 
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This  bread  affifts  nature,  and  mudi  in- 
creafes  the  ftrength,  courage,  and  wind  of  the 
horfe,  (provided  there  be  added  to  it  true 
labour)  as  any  bread  whatfoever. 

Having  treated  of  the  condition  of  thofe 
horfes  which  are  melancholy  and  low  of  flelh, 
X fhall  now  fpeak  of  thofe  which  are  brilk  and 
lively:  if  your  horfe  when  you  lead  him  our 
of  the  ftable,  will  leap  and  play  about  you, 
j you  muft  not  only  omit  giving  him  the  fcour- 
ing  of  fack  and  diapente,  but  any  other  what- 
foever,  for  there  being  no  foul  humours,  nor 
fuperfluous  matter  left  in  feis  body,  tor  the 
I phyfic  to  work  upon,  it  will  prey  upon  the 
I ftrength  of  his  body,  and  by  that  means 
weaken  it. 

If  your  horfe  be  engaged  in  a hunting- 
match,  you  muft  fweat  him  twice  a week, 
but  not  by . hunting  him  after  the  hare,  but 
by  train-fcents,  lince  the  former  on  this  occa- 
‘ fion  may  prove  deceitful  : for  though  the 
hounds  ihould  be  very  fwift,  yet  the  fcent 
j being  cold,  the  dogs  will  very  often  be  at 
j fault,  and  by  that  means  the  horfe  will  have 
many  fobs:  fo  that  when  he  comes  to  run 
I train-fcents  in  earneft,  he  will  expefl  eafe  for 
j his  wind. 

' Therefore  lead  your  train-fcents  with  a 
dead  cat,,  over  fuch  grounds  as  you  are  likely 
I to  run  on,  and  beft  agree- with  the  humour  of 
! your  horfe  i alfo  choofe  the  fleeteft  hounds  you 
can  get,  and  they  will  keep  your  horfe  up  to 
the  heighth  of  his  fpeed. 

As  to  the  number  of  train-fcents  that  you 
Ihould  ride  at  a time,  they  are  to  be  ordered 
j according  to  the  match  you  are  to  run,  or  ra- 
ther according  to  the  ftrength  of  your  horfe, 

I and  ability  for  performing  his  heats ; for  if 
I you  labour  him  beyond  his  ftrength,  it  will 
! take  him  off  his  fpeed,  weaken  his  limbs,  and 
I daunt  his  fpiritSi 

j If  you  give  him  too  little  exercife,  it  will 
I render  him  liable  to  be  purfive,  and  full  of 
ill  humours,  as  glut,  fifr.  and  incline  him  to 
a habit  of  lazinels,  fo  that  wh^  he  conies  to 
‘ be  put  to  labour  beyond  his  ufual  rate,  he 
will  grow  reftive  and  fettle. 

But  fo  far  may  be  faid  by  way  of  direflion, 

I that  if  you  are  to  run  eight  train-fcents,  and 
the  ftraight  courfe,  more  or  lefs,  you  are 


to  put  him  to  fuch  fevere  labour,  not  above 
twice  in  the  whole  month’s  keeping. 

And  if  it  be  in  the  firft  fortnight  it  will  be 
the  better,  for  then  he  will  have  a whole  fort- 
night to  recover  his  ftrength  again  ; as  for 
his  labour  in  his  laft  fortnight,  let  it  be  pro- 
portionate to  his  ftrength  and  wind ; fome- 
times  half  his  taflr,  and  then  three  quarters 
of  it. 

Only  obferve,  that  the  laft  trial  you  make 
in  the  firft  fortnight,  be  a train-fcent  more 
than  your  match,  for  by  that  means  you  will- 
find  what  be  is  able  to  do. 

As  to  the  proportion  of  his  exercife,  twice 
a week  will  be  fufficientto  keep  him  in  breath, 
and  you  will  not  diminifti  or  injure  his  vigour. 

But  if  your  hunting-match  be  to  run  fewer 
trains,  then  you  may  put  him  to  his  whole 
talk  the  oftener,  according  as  you  find  him  in 
condition ; only  obferve,  that  you  are  not  to 
ftrain  him  for  ten  days  at  leaft,  before  he' 
rides  his  match,  that  he  may  be  led  into  the 
field  in  perfedt  ftrength  and  vigour. 

If  you  defign  your  horfe  for  a plate,  let 
him  take  his  heats  according  to  diredlion, 
only  let  him  be  on  the  place,  that  he  may  be 
acquainted  with  the  ground ; and  as  for  the 
hounds  you  may  omit  them,  as  not  being  tied 
up  to  their  fpeed,  but  that  of  your  adverfary’s 
horfe. 

As  to  the  number  of  heats,  let  them  be 
according  to  what  the  articles  exadt  j only  ob- 
ferve, that,  as  to  the  ftiarpnefs  of  them,  they 
muft  be  regulated  according  to  his  ftrength,, 
and  the  goodnefs  of  his  wind. 

When  you  heat  him,  provide  fome  horles  > 
upon  the  courfe  to  run  againft  him  ; this  will- 
quicken  his  fpiritsjand  encourage  him,  when 
he  finds  he  can  command  them  at  his  pleafurc. 

And  here  too  you  muft  obferve  the  rule, , 
not  to  give  the  horfe  a long  heat  for  ten  days 
or  a fortnight  before  the  plate  be  to  be  run 
for ; and  let  the  laft  heat  you  give  him  before 
the  day  of  trial  be  in  all  his  deaths,  and  juft 
Ikelp  it  over,  which  will  make  him  run  the 
next  time  the  more  vigoroully,  when  he  fhall 
be  ftript  naked,  and  feel  the  cold  air  pierce 
him. 

During  this  month,  and  on  his  refting-days, . 
and  after  bis  fweats  on  heating-days,  (if  there 

be . 
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be  any  occafion  for  fweating  him)  you  mufl: 
obferve  the  fame  rules  which  have  been  given 
for  the  firft  week  of  the  third  fortnight’s  keep- 
ing, only  you  mull  omit  all  fcourings  but  rye- 
bread  and  malhes,  finre  your  horfe  being  in  fo 
perfedl  a ftate  of  body,  has  no  need  of  any, 
except  you  lhall  know  there  is  occafion ; and 
if  the  horfe  proves  thirfty,  about  eight  or  nine 
o’clock  at  night,  you  may  give  him  the  follow- 
ing julep,  to  cool  him  and  quench  his  thirft. 

Make  two  quarts  of  barley-water,  three 
ounces  of  fyrup  of  violets,  two  ounces  of  fyrup 
of  lemons,  and  having  mixed  them  together, 
give  them  the  horfe  to  drink,  and  if  he  refufes, 
place  it  fo  that  he  may  not  throw  it  down,  and 
let  it  ftand  by  him  all  night. 

During  the  laft  fortnight,  you  mull  give 
him  dried  oats  that  have  been  hulled  by  beat- 
ing, and  having  walked  half  a ftrike  of  oats 
in  the  whites  of  a dozen  or  twenty  eggs,  ftir 
them  together,  letting  theni  lie  all  night  to 
foak,  fpread  them  abroad  in  the  fun  the  next 
morning,  .till  they  are  as  dry  as  they  were  at 
firft,  and  fo  give  them  to  your  horfe:  when 
thefe  are  fpenr,  prepare  another  quantity  after 
the  fame  manner.  This  food  is  of  light  digef- 
tion,  and  very  good  for  his  wind. 

You  muft  order  his  beans  as  before,  but  not 
give  them  fo  often,  if  he  will  eat  his  oats  with- 
out them;  as  for  his  bread  this  time,  make 
that  of  three  parrs  wheat  to  one  of  beans,  and 
order  it  as  before  diredted. 

If  you  find  your  horfe  inclinable  to  be  cof- 
tive,  give  him  oats  wr^fhed  in  two  or  three 
v./hites  of  eggs  and  ale  beaten  together,  to  cool 
his  body  and  keep  it  moift. 

Give  him  no  malh  for  the  laft  week,  only 
the  barley-water  before  direded,  but  let  him 
have  his  fill  of  hay,  till  a day  before  he  is  to 
ride  the  match,  when  you  may  give  it  him 
more  fparingly,  that  he  may  have  time  to 
digeft  what  he  has  eaten,  and  then,  and  not  be- 
fore, you  may  muzzle  him  with  yourcaveffon  ; 
and  be  fure  that  day,  and  not  till  the  morning 
he  is  led  out,  to  feed  him  as  much  as  poftible; 
for  fuch  a day’s  labour  will  require  fomething 
to  maintain  ftrensth. 

Therefore  in  the  morning  before  you  are  to 
lead  out,  give  him  a toaft  or  two  of  white 
bread  fteeped  in  wine,  which  will  invigorate 
him,  and  when  you  have  done  lead  him  out 
into  the  field. 
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But  if  you  are  to  run  for  a plate,  which 
commonly  is  not  till  three  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon, by  all  means  have  him  out  early  in  the 
morning  to  air,  that  he  may  empty  his  body, 
and  when  he  is  come  in  from  airing,  feed  him 
with  toafts  in  wines;  confidering,  that  as  too 
much  fullnefs  will  endanger  his  wind,  fo  too 
long  falling  will  caufe  faintnefs. 

When  he  has  eaten  what  you  thought  fit  to 
give  him,  put  on  his  caveflbn,  and  having 
afterwards  well  chafed  his  legs  with  piece- 
greafe  and  brandy  warmed  together,  or  train 
oil  (which  likervife  ought  to  be  ufed  daily  at 
noon,  for  a week  before  the  match,  or  longer, 
if  you  fee  caufe)  fhake  up  his  litter  and  fhut 
the  liable  up  clofe,  taking  care  that  there  is 
no  noife  made  near  him,  and  let  him  reft  till 
the  hour  comes  that  he  is  to  go  out  into  the 
field. 

MAY-FI.Y,  an  infe6t  fo  called,  becaufe  it 
is  bred  in  the  month  of  May,  of  the  water 
cricket,  which  creeping  out  of  the  river,  turns 
to  a fly.  It  ufually  lies  under  the  ftones,  near 
the  banks,  and  is  a good  bait  for  fome  forts  of 
fifh.  See  Anoling. 

MEAT  for  Hounds.  Mr.  Beckford  re- 
commends for  their  food  oatmeal  and  barley 
mixt,  an  equal  quantity  of  each.  The  oat- 
meal to  be  boiled  half  an  hour,  and  then  the 
barley  muft  be  mixt  with  it  in  the  copper. 

MELCERIDES  in  Horses,  tumours  fo 
called,  from  their  refemblance  to  an  honey- 
comb. 

They  attack  the  joints,  and  fend  forth  a 
glewy  matter  like  honey. 

The  way  to  cure  them,  is  to  burn  them 
with  red  hot  irons,  in  order  to  bring  away  all 
the  matter,  and  to  heal  the  ulcers  with  wax 
melted  with  hog’s-greafe,  and  to  wafh  them 
with  cold,  but  rather  with  fea-water,  if  it  can 
be  got.  Some  recommend  the  burning  them 
with  brafs  plates. 

MELLIT,  a diftemper  in  a horfe,  being  a 
dry  fcab  growing  upon  the  heels  of  his  fore- 
foot, which  may  be  cured  after  the  following 
manner: 

Take  common  honey,  half. a- pint,  black 
foap,  a quarter  of  a pound,  mingle  them  well 
together,  adding  four  or  five  fpoonfuls  of  vine- 
gar, and  the  fame  quantity  of  allum,  finely 
powdered,  foaked  in  a hen’s  egg,  with  two 
I fpoonfuls 
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ipoonfuls  of  fine  floor.  Let  all  be  well  mixt 
together,  clip  away  the  hair  from  the  part  af- 
feded,  and  apply  it  to  the  Torrance,  after  the 
manner  of  a plainer,  and  let  it  remain  five 
days. 

Then  take  it  off,  and  having  wafhed  all  the 
leg,  foot,'  and  fore,  with  broth  of  powdered 
beef,  rope  up  his  legs  with  thumbands  of  foft 
hay,  wetted  in  the  fame  liquor,  and  it  will 
effedt  a cure. 

Whenever  you  drefs  the  Torrance,  do  not 
omit  the  pulling  off  the  fcab,  or  any  crufty 
fubflance  that  may  be  upon  the  fore,  and  alfo 
to  wafh  it  clean. 

MERLIN,  a fort  of  hawk,  the  leafi;  of  all 
birds  of  prey,  which  refembles  the  haggard 
falcon  in  plume,  fear  of  the  foot,  beak,  and 
talons,  and  is  much  like  her  in  condition. 

MES-AIR  is  a manage  half  terra  a terra  and 
half  converts. 

MESHES,  the  opening 'and  vacancies  in 
nets,  or  net-works. 

MEW,  a place  where  a hawk  is  fet  during 
the  time  fhe  raifes  her  feathers. 

MEWING  [with  Hunters]  a term  ufed  of  a 
flag,  fffr.  fhedding  his  horns:  an  old  hart  cafts 
his  horns  fooner  than  a young  one,  which  is 
commonly  in  the  months  of  February  and 
March  ’,  but  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  if  a hart 
be  gelded  before  he  has  a head  he  will  never 
bear  any,  and  if  he  be  gelded  after  he  has  a 
head,  he  will  never  mew  or  caft  off  his  horns  ; 
again,  if  he  be  gelded  when  he  has  a velvet 
head,  it  will  always  be  fo,  without  fraying  or 
burnifliing. 

Thefe  beafts  have  no  fooner  caft  their  heads, 
but  they  immediately  withdraw  into  thickets 
to  hide  themfelves,  in  fuch  convenient  places 
where  they  may  have  ftrong  feeding  and  good 
water  ; but  young  harts  do  never  betake  them- 
felves to  thickets  till  they  have  born  their 
third  head,  which  is  in  the  fourth  year. 

After  mewing  they  will  begin  to  button,  in 
March  or  April ; and  as  the  fun  grows  ftrong, 
and  the  feafon  of  the  year  puts  forth  the  crop 
of  the  earth,  fo  will  their  heads  grow,  fo  as  to 
be  fummed  full  by  the  middle  of  June. 

MIDDLE-TEETH  of  a Horse,  are  the 
fore  teeth  that  come  out  at  three  years  and  a 
half,  in  the  room  of  other  four  foal- teeth, 
^feated  between  the  nippers  and  the  corner 
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teeth,  from  which  fituation  they  derive  the 
title  of  middling. 

There  is  one  above  and  -one  below,  on  each 
fide  of  the  [aws.  See  Teeth, 

^he  MINNOW,  is  a fifh  without  fcales, 
and  one  of  the  leaft  of  fifties,  but  (in  the  opi- 
nion of  Tome)  for  excellency  of  meat,  he  may 
have  been  compared  to  any  fifh  of  the  greateft 
value  and  largeft  fize  : the  fpawners  are  ufually 
full  of  fpawn  all  the  fummer  long,  for  they 
breed  often,  as  it  is  bur  neceftary,  being  both 
prey  and  baits  to  other  fifti. 

They  come  into  the  river  generally  about 
March  and  April,  and  continue  there  till  the 
cold  weather  firikes  them  into  their  winter 
quarters  again. 

This  fifti  is  of  a greenifti.  colour,  or  wavy 
fky-coloured,  his  belly  is  very  white,  but  his 
back  is  blackifti  •,  and  will  bite  ftiarply  at  a 
worm. 

Anglers  find  them  oftener  than  they  defirej 
they  feldom  frequent  deep  places.  It  is  a fifti 
not  at  all  curious  of  his  feeding,  for  any  bait 
pleafes  him,  if  he  can  but  fwallow  it ; he  vvili 
ftrain  hard  for  what  he  cannot  gorge. 

The  chief  food  he  loves,  is  a fmall  red 
worm,  wafps,  or  cad-baits. 

MOLES  IN  THE  Fields,  may  bedeftroyed 
by  taking  a head  or  two  of  garlick,  onion,  or 
leek,  and  put  into  their  holes,  and  they  v/ill 
run  out  as  if  frighted,  and  you  may  with  a 
fpear  or  dog  take  them.- 

Or,  pounded  hellebore,  w'hite  or  black,, 
with  wheat  flour,  the  white  of  an  egg,  milk 
and  fweet  wine  or  metheglin,  make  it  into  a 
pafte,  and  put  pellets  as  big  as  a fmall  nut  into 
their  holes,  they  eat  it  with  pleafure,  and  ic 
will  kill  them. 

Biith,  in  his  book  of  hufbandry,  fays,  if 
you  have  the  convenience  to  let  water  over 
your  ground,  it  will  deftroy  the  moles  as  far 
as  it  goes. 

The  juice  of  wild  cucumber,  or  the  dregs  of 
oil,  poured  into  their  holes,  effeflually  kills 
them.  Or,  having  made  a ftrong  lye  of  water 
and  copperas ; early  in  the  morning  pierce 
holes  in  all  the  mole-hills  with  a large  ftick, 
and  pour  this  water  into  the  holes  in  the  even- 
ing, and  it  will  deftroy  them. 

Make  a pafte  of  the  powder  of  the  bark  of 
dog's-cole,  mixed  with  rye,  barley,  or  wheat- 

flour, 
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flour,  and  wine  and  milk:  put  fm all  bits  of 
this  into  their  holes,  and  they  will  feed  on  it 
till  they  die.  Marking-ftone,  mixed  with 
wild  cucumber-juice  will  kill  them,  if  poured 
into  their  holes.  Some  perfons  place  traps  at 
the  mouths  of  their  holes  ; and  fometimes  they 
are  deftroyed  by  cats  and  tame  weafds. 

By  the  fides  of  banks,  in  cart-ruts,  in  March 
and  Aprily  when  the  ground  is  foft,  and  they 
burrow  but  a fmall  depth  into  the  earth,  hav- 
■ing  obferved  new-made  hills,  tread  them 
down  foftly  ; and  then,  at  her  cuftomary  hours 
of  working,  (which  in  Spring-time  is  gene- 
rally about  fix,  eight,  and  eleven  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  three,  four,  and  feven,  in  the  after- 
noon) (he  will  raife  up  the  earth  in  the  tren- 
ches: you  muft  then  liften  and  watch  care- 
fully, and  you  will  fee  or  hear  her  move  the 
earth  in  the  trench.  Then  fix  the  broad  end 
of  your  (taff  acrofs  the  hole  behind  her,  and 
place  your  foot  before  her,  thus  (topping  up 
the  way,  both  behind  and  before ; and  then 
take  her  up  with  your  fpattle. 

About  (un-rifing  moles  generally  go  abroad  : 
in  moift  weather  they  go  out  both  morning 
and  afternoon  : but  in  dry,  hot  weather,  fd- 
dom  but  in  the  morning:  they  work  under 
hedges,  bulhes,  and  trees,  in  frofty  weather ; 
in  winter,  and  in  wet  feafons,  they  lie  chiefly 
under  the  roots  of  trees,  in  hedges  or  banks, 
and  go  put  every  morning  to  feed,  returning 
in  about  two  hours : when  the  weather  is  dry, 
they  go  two  or  three  hundred  yards.  Having 
remarked  where  they  have  been,  make  tren- 
ches, and  chop  down,  with  the  broad  end  of 
your  (taff,  the  earth  which  the  mole  hath 
raifed,  or  pafltd  through,  and  tread  it  down 
with  your  foot  lightly  in  trenches : make  tren- 
ches in  the  mod;  convenient  places.:  if  this  be 
near  their  holes,  it  is  bed:  to  take  them  going 
out,  or  returning.  The  mod:  proper  places 
for  making  trenches,  are  by  the  fides  of  hed- 
ges, or  near  the  banks,  and  roots  of  trees.. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  if,  in  gendering  time, 
a bitch  mole  is  drawn  or  led  along  the  ground 
with  a firing,  the  bucks  will  follow,  fo  that 
they  may  be  catched,  by  a pot  placed  in  the 
.ground  for  that  purpofe. 

In  places  you  would  not  dig  nor  break 
■ipych^  the  fuming  their  holes  with  brimftone. 
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garlick,  or  other  unfavoury  things,  drives 
them  away  ; and  if  you  put  a dead  mole  into 
a common  haunt  it  will  make  them  abfoiutely 
forfake  it. 

Or,  take  a mole  fpear  or  ftafF,  and  where 
you  fee  them  cafi,  go  lightly;  but  not  on  the 
fide  betwixt  them  and  the  wind,  led:  they  per- 
ceive you;  and  at  the  firft  or  fecond  puttino- 
up  of  the  earth,  ftrike  them  with  your  mole 
fiaff  downright,  and  mark  which  way  the 
earth  falls  mod: : if  (he  cafis  towards  the  left 
hand,  ftnke  fomewhat  on  the  right  hand,  and 
fo  on  the  contrary  to  the  carting  up  of  the 
plain  ground,  ftrike  down,  and  there  let  it 
remains  then  take  out  the  tongue  in  the  fiaff, 
and  with  the  fpattle  or  flat  edge  dig  round 
about  your  drain  to  the  end  thereof,  to  fee  if 
you  have  killed  her ; and  if  you  have  miffed 
her,  leave  open  the  hole,  and  ftep  afide  a lit- 
tle, and  perhaps  (he  will  come  to  ■ftop  the 
hole  again,  for  they  love  but  very  little  air, 
and  then  ftrike  again;  but  if  you  mils  her, 
pour  into  her  hole  two  gallons  of  water,  and 
that  will  make  her  come  out  for  fear  of  drown- 
ing; mind  them  going  out  of  a morning  to 
feed,  or  come  home  when  fed,  and  you  may 
take  a great  many. 

MOLTEN  GREASE,  is  a fermentation  or 
ebullion  of  impure  humours,  which  precipi- 
tate and  difembogue  the  guts,  and  often  times 
kill  a horfe. 

This  difeafe  does  not  commonly  feize  upon 
any  but  over-fat  horfes,  over-rid  in  hot  weather. 
See  Grease. 

MONTOIR,  OR  Horse-Block,  is  a word 
derived  from  Italyy  where  the  riding-mafters 
mount  their  horfes  from  a done  as  high  as 
the  ftirrups,  without  putting  their  foot  into 
the  ftirrups. 

In  France  no,  fuch  thing  is  ufed,  but  yet  the 
word  montoir  is  there  retained,  and  fignifies 
the  poife  or  reft  of  the  horfeman^s  left  foot 
upon  his  left  ftirrup. 

MONTOR  A DOS,  OR,  A FOIL;  a French 
expreffion,  fignifying,  to  mount  a horfe  bare 
backed,  or  without  a faddle. 

MOON  EYES;  a horfe  is  faid  to  have 
moon-eyes  when  the  weaknefs  of  his  eyes  in- 
creafes  or  decreafes,  according  to  the  courfe  of 
the  moon  j fo  that  in  the  wane  of  the  moon 

his 
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his  eyes  are  muddy  and  troubled,  and  at  new 
moon  they  clear  up,  but  ftill  he  is  in  danger 
of  lofing  his  eye-light  quite. 

MOOR’s  HEAD,  implies  the  colour  of  a 
Roan  horfe,  who  befides  the  mixture  or  blend- 
ing of  a grey  and  a bay,  has  a black  head, 
and  black  extremities,  as  the  mane  and  tail. 
See  Roan. 

MOOR-HENS,  See  Birds. 

MORTIFICATION.  A mortification  may 
happen  on  any  part  of  the  body,  and  in  any 
age;  but  if  aged  horfes  are  the  fubjecls  they 
rarely  recover. 

A mortification  in  its  beginning  is  called  a 
gangrene  ; its  figns  are  a fudden,  but  a vio- 
lent inflammation  with  pain  ; a deep  red  colour 
inclined  to  a purple  or  a lead- colour,  &c.  to 
black. 

On  the  firfl:  appearance  of  thefe  fympcoms, 
make  fcarifications  to  the  quick,  then  rub  the 
part  with  the  following  embrocation  : 

Take  oil  of  turpentine  four  ounces,  tinflure 
of  myrrh  and  aloes,  one  ounce;  mixed. 

Or,  inftead  of  this  embrocation,  rub  the  part 
with  fpirit  of  wine. 

Give  one  of  the  following  balls  three  times  a 
day  : 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  four  ounces;  Vir- 
ginian fnake  root,  two  ounces ; camphire,  two 
drachms  ; mix  them  well,. and  make  them  into 
four  balls. 

MOTHS  are  prevented  from  deflroying 
cloaths,  by  airing  them  well,  and  laying  beaten 
pepper  among  them.  The  branches  of  the 
bay-tree  or  moift  hemp  and  tobacco  leaves 
preferves  all  forts  of  cloaths  from  moths  and 
worms ; as  will  branches  of  wormwood,  or 
flips  of  Ruflia  leather  do  the  fame.  Moths 
commonly  begin  to  appear  about  Auguji. 

MOTION  ; this  horfe  has  a pretty  motion. 

This  expreffion  implies  the  freedom  of  the 
motion  of  the  fore-legs,  when  a horfe  bends 
them  much  upon  the  manage  ; but  if  a horfe 
trots  quite  out,  and  keeps  his  body  ftraight, 
and  his  head  high,  and  bends  his  fore-legs 
handfomely,  then  to  fay  he  has  a pretty  motion 
with  him,  implies  the  liberty  of  the  adion  of 
the  fore-hand. 

MOUTH  OF  A Horse,  Ihould  be  mode- 
rately well  cloven,  for  when  it  is  too  much, 
there  is  more  difficulty  to  bitt  a horfe  fo  as  that 
he  may  not  fwallow  it,  as  horfemen  term  it. 


And  if  he  has  a little  mouth,  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  get  the  mouth  of  the  bitt  rightly  lodg- 
ed therein, 

A horfe  to  have  a good  mouth,  fliould  have 
a well  raifed  neck,  and  if  it  befomewhat  large 
and  thick,  it  ought  to  be  at  leafl:  w'ell  turned, 
his  reins  ftrong  and  well  fhaped,  and  legs  and 
feet  likewife. 

If  all  thefe  prove  right,  no  doubt  but  the 
horfe  has  a very  good  month  ; but  if  his  jaw- 
bones be  too  clofe,  and  he  have  alfo  a fiiort  and 
thick  neck,  io  that  he  cannot  place  his  head 
right,  his  having  a good  mouth  will  avail  but 
little,  becaufe  no  ufe  can  be  made  of  it. 

The  compliance  and  obedience  of  a horfe, 
is  owing,  partly,  to  the  tender  or  quick  ftnfc 
of  his  mouth,  which  makes  him  afraid  of  be- 
ing hurt  by  the  bitt,  and  partly  by  the  natural 
difpofition  of  his  members,  and  his  own  incli- 
nations to  obey. 

The  mouth  is  called  fenfible,  fine,  tender, 
light,  and  loyal. 

Your  horfe  has  fo  fine  a mouth,  that  he  flops 
if  the  horfeman  does  but  bend  his  body  be- 
hind, and  raife  his  hand,  without  flaying  for 
the  pull  or  check  of  the  bridle. 

A mouth  is  faid  to  be  fixed  and  certain, 
w'hen  a horfe  does  not  chack  or  beat  upon  the 
hand. 

A frefli,  foaming  mouth. 

A ftrong,  defperate,  fpoiled  mouth  ; a falfe 
mouth  is  a mouth  that  is  not  at  all  ‘enfible, 
though  the  parts  look  well,  and  are  well 
formed. 

A mouth  of  a full  appuu  or  reft  upon  the 
hand,  is  one  that  has  not  the  tender  nicefenfe, 
of  fome  fine  mouths,  but  neverthelefs  has  a 
fixt  and  certain  reft,  and  fuffers  a hand  that’s 
a little  hard,  without  chacking  or  beating  up- 
on the  hand,  without  bearing  down  or  refirting 
the  bitt,  infomuch  that  he  will  bear  a jerk  of 
the  bridle  without  being  much  moved. 

If  you  go  to  the  army,  provide  yourfelf  a 
horfe  with  a mouth  that  bears  a full  reft  upon 
the  hand,  for  if  you  take  one  of  a fine,  nice, 
tender  mouth,  and  another  horfe  comes  to 
fhock  or  run  againft  him  in  a fight,  he  will  be 
apt  to  rife  upon  his  two  hind  feet,  which  a 
horfe  of  harder  mouth  would  not  do.  See 
Appui, 

A mouth  that  bears  more  than  a full  reft  upon 
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tlie  hand,  implies,  a horfe  that  does  not  obey 
but  with  great  difficulty. 

You  will  readily  ftop  this  horfe,  for  his 
mouth  is  above  a full  appui  upon  the  hand. 
See  Apptri. 

MULE,  I h of  two  forts,  the  one  engen- 

MOIL,  y dered  of  a horfe  and  a female 
afs,  and  the  other  of  a male  afs  and  a mare. 

' The  firft  kind  are  generally_  very  dull,  as 
partaking  too  much  of  the  afs,  nor  are  they  fo 
large  as  the  fecond,  for  which  reafon  the  latter 
are  much  more  ufed  and  propagated. 

Though  thefe  mules  are  of  both  fexes,  yet 
being  a mixtkind,  they  never  breed  ; rhough 
fame  authors  affirm,  that  there  is  a fort  of 
them  in  ^r/a  that  procreate  in  their  own 
kind. 

Mules  excel  horfes  for  burdens  and  fure- 
footednefs,  efpecially  in  ftony  ways : they  are 
alfo  very  good  for  draught,  being  very  ftrong. 

They  go  eafier,  and  are  therefore  much  bet- 
ter to  ride  than  horfes  for  their  walk  or  trot : 
but  they  are  generally  rough  gallopers,  chough 
fome  of  them  that  are  of  a long  make,  are  very 
fleet. 

MULES  IN  THE  Legs  of  a Horse.  See 
Scratches. 

MUSEROLE.  See  Nose-Band. 

MUTE,  [amongft  Hunters'],  hounds  or 
beagles  are  faid  to  run  mute,  when  they  courfe 
along  without  opening  or  making  any  cry. 

Nag,  Little  Nag,  or  Tit,  is  a horfe 
of  a fmall  low  fize.  ■ 

NARROW,  a horfe  that  narrows  is  one  that 
does  not  take  ground  enough  *,  that  is,  does 
not  bear  far  enough  out  to  one  hand  or  the 
other. 

NAVEL  GALL,  is  a bruife  on  the  back 
of  a horfe,  or  pinch  of  a faddle  behind,  which 
if  left  alone  long  will  be  hard  to  cure. 

The  hurt  obtains  this  name,  becaufe  it  is 
over-againft  the  navel. 

The  cure : Take  oil  of  bay,  oil  of  coflus, 
fox-greafe,  oil  of  favin,  of  each  an  ounce,  a 
handful  of  great  garden  worms,  fcour  them 
with  fait  and  white  wine,  and  put  all  the 
ingredients  together  into  an  earthen  pipkin, 
flop  or  cover  it  very  clofe,  and  boil  them  well; 
then  add  an  ounce  and  a half  of  fallad  oil; 
let  it  upon  the  fire  again,  and  boil  it  till  it  be- 


comes a perfedl  ointment,  which  ftrain  into  a 
gallipot  : warm  it  when  you  ufe  it,  and  fo 
drefs  the  forrance  with  lints  or  hards  dipt 
in  it. 

If  the  place  be  only  fwelled,  and  the  fkin 
not  broken,  then  rub  it  v/ith  your  hand,  or 
a rag  dipped  in  brandy,  and  it  will  take  it 
down. 

NECK  OF  A Horse,  fliould  be  lean,  and 
but  little  flefh  upon  it ; and  to  be  well  rhaped, 
it  ffiould,  at  its  going  from  the  withers,  rife 
with  a flope  upwards,  diminifliing  by  degrees 
toward  the  head. 

In  mares,  it  is  a good  quality  to  have  their 
I necks  fomewhac  grols,  and  charged  with  flefh, 
becaufe  their  necks  are  generally  too  fine  and 
I flender. 

Deer  Necks,  or  Cock-throppled,  are  thofe, 
in  which  the  flefh  that  fhould  be  next  the 
mane,  is  fet  quite  below,  and  next  the  throat, 
which  renders  the  neck  ill-fhaped  and  ugly. 

A well-fhaped  neck  contributes  very  much 
to  the  making  him  light  or  heavy  of  the  hand, 
according  as  it  is  fine  or  coarfe. 

NEEZINGS:  in  order  to  purge  a horfe’s 
head  when  it  Lrffopped  with  phlegm,  cold, 
and  other  grofs  humours,  and  to  make  him 
neeze;  there  is  nothing  better  than  to  take  a 
branch  of  pellitory  of  Spai»,  and  tying  the 
fame  to  a flick,  put  it  up  his  noftrils,  and  it 
will  operate  upon  him  without  hurt  or  vio- 
lence, 

NEIGHING,  is  the  cry  of  a horfe.  Such 
a horfe  neighs. 

NET-MAKING;  by  nets  here  is  meant, 
fuch  as  are  ufeful  to  take  fowl  with  ; for  the 
making  of  which,  the  inftruments  or  tools 
required,  are  wooden  needles,  whereof  you 
fhould  have  about  half  a dozen  of  divers  forts, 
fome  round,  and  others  flat  j alfo  a pair  of 
flat,  round  pointed  fciffars,  and  a wheel  to 
wind  off  the  thread : the  packthread  muft  be 
the  beft  and  eveneft  that  can  be  got,  greater 
or  fnialler,  according  to  the  fowl  you  defign 
to  take:  the  mefhes  muft  be  about  two  inches, 
from  point  to  point,  for  the  larger  they  are, 
’tis  the  better  to  entangle  fowl. 

But  the  nets  muft  be  neither  too  deep  nor 
too  long,  for  that  will  render  them  trouble- 
fome  to  manage,  but  let  them  be  well  verg- 
ed on  each  fide  with  a long  twilled  thread. 

As 
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As  for  the  colouring,  the  ruflet  ones  are 
made  fo  by  putting  them  into  a tanner’s  pit, 
^vhere  they  mull:  lie  till  they  are  well  coloured  : 
and  this  tindure  is  alfo  an  excellent  preferver 
of  them. 

To  make  them  green;  chop  and  boil  feme 
green  wheat  in  water,  and  rub  your  nets  there- 
with, letting  them  lie  in  it  twenty  four  hours. 

The  yellow  colour,  is  done  by  fteeping  the 
net  in  the  juice  of  celandine,  and  then  drying 
it  in  the  fliade,  for  it  muft  not  be  over-bright, 
but  of  the  colour  of  ftubble  in  harveft-time, 
for  w'hich  feafon  it  is  proper. 

For  preferving  them  care  mull:  be  had  to 
keep  them  dry,  for  which  end  hang  them 
abroad  in  the  fun,  whenever  you  have  ufed 
them  in  the  dew^  or  rain;  and  fee  the  leaft  rent 
or  breach  be  mended  upon  the  firft  dilcovery; 
hang  them  at  a diftance  from  the  wall,  lelt 
they  be  injured  by  rats  and  mice. 

i he  readiell:  way  of  taking  great  fowl  with 
nets,  is  the  making  of  the  nets,  wFich  muft 
be  of  the  bell  packthread,  with  great  and 
large  mefhes,  at  lead:  two  inches  from  point 
to  point;  for  the  larger  the  mefhes  are,  (fo 
that  the  fowl  cannot  creep  through  them)  the 
better  it  will  be,  for  they  entangle  thern  the 
more  certainly. 

Let  not  the  nets  be  above  two  fathom  deep, 
and  fix  in  length,  which  is  the  greatefl  pro- 
portion that  a common  man  is  able  to  over- 
throw. Verge  the  nets  on  the  outlide  with 
very  llrong  cord,  and  extend  it  at  each  end 
upon  long  poles  made  for  that  purpofe. 

Being  provided  with  nets,  oblerve  the  haunts 
of  fowls,  or  their  morning  and  evening  feed- 
ing places;  coming  to  them,  at  lead,  two 
hours  before  thofe  leaions,  and  fpreading  the 
net  fmooth  and  flat  upon  the  ground,  daking 
down  the  two  lower  ends  firm  ; let  the  upper 
ends  dand  extended  upon  the  long  cord,  the 
farther  end  thereof  being  daked  fad  down  to 
the  .earth,  tw'O  or  three  fathom  from  the  net, 
and  let  the  dake  which  daketh  down  the  cord, 
dand  in  a diredl  and  even  line  with  the  lower 
verge  of  the  net,  dill  obferving  the  didance ; 
then  the  other  end  of  the  cord,  which  mud  be 
at  lead  ten  or  twelve  fathom  long,  the  Fowler 
mud  hold  in  his  hand,  at  the  uttermod  dif- 
tance  aforefaid,  where  he  fhould  make  fome 
artificial  Ihelter  either  of  grafs,  fods,  earth, 


or  fome  fuch  like  matter,  where  he  may  lie 
out  of  the  fight  of  the  fowl. 

Take  care  that  the  net  may  lie  fo  ready  for 
the  game,  that  upon  the  lead  pull,  it  may  rife 
from  the  earth  and  fly  over. 

Strew  over  all  the  net,  as  it  lies  upon  the 
ground,  fome  grafs,  that  you  may  hide  it  from 
the  fowl.  It  will  alfo  be  convenient  to  dake 
down  a live  hern  near  your  net,  or  fome  other 
fowl  formerly  taken,  for  a dale. 

When  you  fee  a good  number  of  fowls  come 
within  the  verge  of  the  net,  draw  the  cord 
fuddenly,  and-  cad  the  net  over  them  : conti- 
nue your  fport  rill  the  fun  be  near  an  hour 
high,  and  no  longer,  for  then  their  feeding  is 
over  for  that  time;  but  you  may  go  again  in 
the  evening,  from  about  fun-fet  till  twilight. 

By  this  means  you  may  take  not  only  great 
quantities  of  large  wild  fowl,  but  alfo  plovers. 

To  take  fmall  water-fowl  w'ith  nets,  make 
your  nets  of  the  dualled  and  dronged  pack- 
thread, but  the  melhes  mud  not  be  near  fo 
big  as  thofe  for  larger  fowl;  about  two  feet 
and  a half,  or  three  feet  deep. 

Line  thefe  nets  on  both  fides  with  fmall 
nets,  every  rnelh  being  about  an  inch  and  an 
half  fquare,  each  way,  that  as  the  fowl  drik- 
eth  either  through  them  or  againd  them,  fo 
the  fmaller  net  may  pafs  through  the  greater 
mefhes,  and  fo  dreighten  and  entangle  the 
fowl. 

Thefe  nets  are  to  be  pitched  for  every  even- 
ing flight  of  fowl,  before  fun-fet,  daking  thern 
down  on  each  fide  of  the  river,  about  half  a 
foot  within  the  water,  the  lower  fide  of  the 
net  being  fo  plumbed,  that  it  may  fink  fo  far 
and  no  farther : place  the  upper  fide  of  the 
net  danc-wife,  fhoaling  againd  the  water,  yet 
not  touching  the  water  by  near  two  feet, 
and  let  the  drings  which  fupport  this  upper 
fide  of  the  net,  be  fadened  to  fmall  yielding 
dicks,  pricked  in  the  bank,  which  as  the 
fowl  drikes,  may  give  liberty  to  the  net  to  run 
and  entangle  them. 

Thus  place  feveral  of  thefe  nets  over  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  river,  about  twelve  fcore 
fathom  one  from  another,  or  as  the  river  or 
brook  will  allow;  and  you  may  depend  upon 
it,  that  if  any  fowl  come  on  the  river  that 
night,  you  will  have  your  fhare  of  them. 

And  that  you  may  attain  your  end  the 
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fooner,  take  a gun  and  go  to  all  the  fens  and 
plalhes  that  are  at  a diftance  from  your  nets, 
and  file  three  or  four  times,  which  will  fo 
affright  the  fowl,  that  they  will  fly  to  the 
rivers-,  then  plant  your  nets  upon  thefe  fens 
and  plafhes. 

In  the  morning,  go  firft  to  the  river  and 
fee  what  fo\vls  are  caught  there,  and  having 
taken  them  up  v/ith  the  nets,  if  you  efpy  any 
fowl  on  the  river,  difcharge  your  gun,  which 
will  make  them  fly  to  the  fens  and  plafhes  ; 
where  go  to  fee  what  are  taken.  By  this 
means  you  will  fcarce  fail  of  catching  fome, 
although  there  fhould  be  but  very  few  abroad. 
NIGHT-ANGLING.  Ste  Angling. 
NIGHTINGALE,  a fmall  bird,  in  big- 
nefs  much  refembling  a lark  ; it  has  a brown 
back,  and  is  afh-coloured  towards  the  belly. 

The  nightingale  has  the  fuperiority  above 
all  other  birds,  in  refpedt  to  her  finging  with  . 
lb  much  variety,  the  fweetefl;  and  mofl;  melo- 
dioufly  of  all  others. 

Nightingales  appear  in  England,  about  the 
beginning  of  April,  none  as  yet  knowing  where 
their  habitations  are  during  the  winter  feafon  ; 
and  they  ufually  make  their  nefls  about  a foot 
and  a half,  or  two  feet  above  ground,  either 
in  thick  quick-fet  hedges,  or  in  beds  of  net- 
tles where  old  quick-fet  hedges  have  been 
thrown  together,  and  nettles  grown  through 
and  make  them  of  fuch  materials  as  the  place 
affords  *,  bur  fome  have  found  their  neft  upon  , 
the  ground,  at  the  bottom  of  hedges,  and 
amongft  wafte  grounds : and  fo.me  upon 
banks  that  have  been  raifed,  and  then  over- 
grown with  thick  grafs.  As  for  the  number 
of  their  eggs  it  is  uncertain,  fome  having 
three  or  four,  and  fome  five,  according  to 
the  flrength  of  their  bodies : and  thofe  that 
make  their  nefls  in  the  fummer,  have  fome- 
times  feven  or  eight;  but  they  have  young 
ones  commonly  in  the  beginning  of  May, 

The  nightingale  that  is  belt  to  be  kept, 
lliould  be  of  the  earlieft  birds  in  the  fpring, 
they  become  more  perfedt  in  their  fongs,  and 
alfo  hardier,  for  the  old  one  has  more  time  to 
fing  over,  or  continue  longer  in  finging  than 
thofe  that  are  later  bred,  and  you  may  have 
better  hopes  of  their  living.  The  young 
ones  muft  not  be  taken  out  of  their  nefts 
till  they  are  indifferently  well  feathered,  not 


too  little  nor  too  much,  for  if  the  lad,  they 
will  be  fallen,  and  in  the  other  cafe  they  are 
apt  to  die,  and  at  the  beft,  they  are  as  much 
longer  in  bringing  up. 

Their  meat  may  be  made  of  lean  beef, 
fheep’s  heart,  or  bullock’s  heart,  the  fat  fkin 
whereof  that  covers  it,  muft  firft  be  pulled 
off,  and  the  finews  taken  out  as  clean  as  pof- 
lible ; then  foak  a quantity  of  white  bread  in 
water,  and  chop  it  fmall,  as  it  were  for  min- 
ced meat,  then  with  a flick  take  up  the 
quantity  of  a grey  pea,  and  give  every  one 
three  or  four  fuch  gobbles  in  an  hour’s 
time,  as  long  as  they  (hall  endure  to  abide  in 
their  nefts. 

When  they  begin  to  grow  ft.rong,  and  ready 
to  fly  out,  put  them  into  the  cage  with  feve- 
ral  perches  for  them  to  fit  upon,  lined  with 
fome  green  baize,  for  they  are  at  firft  fubjedt 
to  the  cramp;  and  put  fome  fine  mofs  or 
hay  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  for  them  to 
fit  on  when  they  pleafe,  always  obferving  to 
keep  them  as  clean  as  may  be,  for  if  they 
are  brought  up  naftily,  they,  as  well  as  all 
other  birds,  will  always  be  fo ; fome  fuffer 
no  day-light  to  come  to  them  only  on  one 
fide;  others,  mc.re  curious,  line  their  cages 
on  three  fides  with  green  baize. 

For  the  difeafes  incident  to  this  delightful 
bird  ; as  nightingales  grow  extraordinary  fat, 
both  abroad  in  fields,  as  well  as  in  houfes 
where  they  are  caged  up,  you  are  to  obferve, 
it  is  very  dangerous  when  it  begins  to  abate, 
if  they  do  not  fing,  therefore  they  muft  be 
kept  very  warm  upon  the  falling  of  their  fat, 
and  muft  have  fome  faffron  given  them  in 
their  meat  and  water : but  when  they  are 
preceived  to  grow'  fat,  they  muft  be  purged 
two  or  three  times  a-week,  with  fome  worms 
that  are  taken  out  of  pigeon-houfes,  for  four 
or  five  weeks  together ; and  give  them  two 
or  three  fpeckled  fpiders  a-day,  as  long  as 
they  laft,  which  fpiders  are  found  in  Auguft,  If 
they  grow  melancholy,  put  into  their  water  or 
drinking-pot,  fome  white  fugar-candy,  with 
a flice  or  two  of  liquorice ; and  if  they  ftill 
complain,  put  into  their  pot  fix  or  eight  chives 
of  faffron,  continuing  to  give  them  fheep’s 
hearts  and  pafte,  alfo  three  or  four  meal- 
worms a-day,  and  a few  ants  and  their  eggs : 
farther,  boil  a new-laid  egg  very  hard,  mince 
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it  fmall,  and  ftrew  it  amongft  the  ants  and 
their  eggs. 

Nightingales  that  have  been  kept  two  or 
three  years  in  a cage  are  very  fubjedt  to  the 
gGLit,  i'n  that  cafe  you  muft  take  them  out, 
and  anoint  their  feet  with  frefh  butter  or  ca- 
pon’s greafe,  three  or  four  days  together, 
which  IS  a certain  cure. 

The  chief  thing  that  caufes  moft  of  the  dif- 
eafes,  is  for  want  of  keeping  them  clean  and 
neat,  whereby  their  feet  becomes  clogged, 
and  their  claws  rot  off,  which  brings  the 
gout  and  cramp  upon  them  : be  fure  twice 
a week  to  let  them  have  gravel  about  the 
bottom  of  the  cage,  which  muH  be  very  dry 
when  it  is  put  in,  as  it  will  not  then  be  fub- 
jedl  to  clog. 

'I’hefe  birds  are  alfo  fubjedt  to  apofthumes 
and  breakings  out  above  their  eyes  and  nebs, 
for  which  you  are  alfo  to  ufe  butter  and  ca- 
pon’s greafe.  To  raife  nightingales  when 
they  are  very  bare,  give  them  new  eggs  chopt 
very  fmall,  amongll  their  Ibeep’s  heart  and 
pafle,  or  hard  eggsj  and  when  they  are  re- 
covered, bring  them  to  ordinary  diet  again, 
that  you  may  continue  to  maintain  them  in 
their  former  plight  ; but  as  foon  as  you  per- 
ceive them  growing  fat,  give  them  no  more 
eggs. 

There  is  another  difeafe  incident  to  thofe 
birds,  called  the  ftraightnefs,  or  ftrangling  in 
the  bread;  which  proceeds  very  often  from 
want  of  care  in  preparing  their  food,  by  mixing 
fat  meat  therewith  ; and  may  be  perceived  by 
the  beating  pain  they  were  not  accuftomed  to, 
which  abides  in  this  part,  and  by  his  often 
■gaping  and  opening  his  bill ; it  may  alfo  be 
occafioned  by  fome  finew  or  thread  of  the 
fheep’s  heart  (for  want  of  Ihredding  with  a 
lharp  knife)  that  hangs  in  his  throat,  or 
that  many  times  cling  about  his.  tongue, 
which  makes  him  forfake  his  meat  and  grow 
poor  in  a very  fliort  time,  efpecially  in  the 
fpring,' and  when  he  is  in  the  fong-note ; as 
foon  as  you  perceive  the  fymptoms,  take  him 
gently  out  of  his  cage,  open  his  bill  with  a 
quill  or  pin,  and  unloofe  any  firing  or  piece 
of  flelh  that  may  hang  about  his  tongue  or 
throar,  and  when  you  have  taken  it  away, 
give  him  fome  white  fugar-candy  in  his  water. 


or  elfe  diffolve  it  and  moiften  his  meat  with  if,, 
'which  will  prove  a prefent  remedy. 

All  that  is  to  be  faid  more  concerning  this 
melodious  bird,  is  touching  the  length  of  his> 
life ; fome  live  but  one,  fome  three,  fome 
five,  and  others  unto  eight  and  twelve  years;, 
and  they  fing  rather  better  and  better  for  the 
firft  eight  years,  but  then  they  decline  it  by 
degrees  ; but  if  they  have  good  keepers,  ic 
will  prolong  their  lives  three  or  four  years; 
and  where  their  is  one  kept  in  a cage  until 
that  age,  an  hundred  die,  yet  the  care  of  fome 
have  been  fuch,  that  it  has  been  known 
nightingales  have  lived  to  be  fifteen  years 
old,  and  to  continue  finging,  more  or  lefs, 
for  the  moft  part  of  the  time.  Se^  Paste  for 
Birds. 

NIGHT-HOOKS  fhould  be  thus  laid; 
procure  a fmall  cord  fixteen  yards  long, 
and  at  equal  diftances  tie  to  it  five  or  fix 
hempen  lines,  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  trowling- 
line,  about  eighteen  inches  long  a-piece,  faf- 
tening  them  in  fuch  a manner  as  you  may 
eafiiy  remove  or  put  them  to  again.  To  each 
of  thefe  whip  a hook,  and  bait  it  with  a min-- 
now,  loach,  or  bull-head,  with  his  gill-fins  cut 
off,  or,  for  want  of  them,  with  a fmall  gud- 
geon, a fmall  roachj  a piece  of  feven  eyes 
of  about  an  inch,  and  the  brighteft  coloured 
you  can  get,  which  is  much  the  moft  pre- 
ferable baits  for  eels,  or  one  of  the  fmall 
brood  of  eels,  or  with  beef,  or  the  pith  and 
marrow  in  an  ox  or  cow’s  back-bone.  If  you 
bait  with  any  fifh,  put  the  point  of  the  hook 
in  at  the  tail  and  out  at  the  mouth,  the  head 
of  the  fifh  refting  on  the  hook’s  bent;  and 
cover  the  point  of  the  hook  with  a fmall 
worm  ; then  at  one  end  of  the  cord  faften  a 
ftone  or  a lead  weight  of  about  two  pounds,, 
and  throw  it  crofs  the  river  in  fome  ftill  deep, 
or  at  the  tail  or  fide  of  a deep  ftream.  Faftea 
the  other  end  to  fome  bough  or  flick  on  the 
water-bank  you  Hand  on;  and  in  the  morning, 
you  will  feldom  fail  to  find  fifh  enfnared. 
Ufe  a great  fifh-needle  to  draw  the  line  thro* 
the  bait,  and  out  at  its  tail,  and  then  let  it 
flip  down  to  the  hook’s  bent,  the  head  being,., 
downwards,  tying  the  tail  to  the  line  with- 
thread,  and  the  top  of  the  hemp-line  to  the- 
cord. 
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Eels,  chub,  large  trouts,  and  pike,  are  | 
taken  this  way ; but  if  you  lay  for  pike,  I 
keep  the  bait  with  a float  about  a foot  from 
the  bottom.  For  other  fifli  let  it  touch  the 
bottom. 

NIGHT-MARE.  A malady  incident  to 
horfes  as  well  as  human  bodies,  proceeding 
from  the  melancholy  blood  oppreflirig  the  heart : 
it  will  caufe  the  horfe  to  fweat  more  in  the 
right  than  in  the  day,  and^thereby  deprive  him 
of  his  refl:.| 

You  may  difcover  it  by  obferving  him  in 
the  morning,  whether  he  fweats  on  the  flanks, 
neck,  and  fliort  ribs,  which  are  fure  indica- 
tions of  it. 

For  the  cure.  Take  a pint  of  fallad  oil, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  fugar-candy,  put  into 
them  a handful  of  fait,  mix  them  well  toge- 
ther, warm  them  blood-warm,  and  give  it 
the  horfe  two  mornings. 

NIPPERS  are  four  teeth  in  the  fore-part 
of  a horfe’s  mouth,  two  in  the  upper  and 
tw'crin  the  lower  jaw:  a horfe  puts  them  forth 
between  the  fecond  and  third  years.  Set 
Teeth. 

NIPPERS.  Smiths  or  farriers  nippers,  are 
the  pincers  with  which  they  cut  the  nails  they 
have  drove  in,  before  they  rivet  them,  and 
which  they  ufe  in  taking  off  a flioe. 

NOSE-BAND,  or  Musroll,  is  that  part 
of  a head-ftall  of  a bridle  that  comes  over  a 
horfe’s  nofe. 

NOSTRILS  OF  A Horse,  fbould  be  large 
and  extended,  fo  that  the  red  within  them 
may  be  perceived,  efpecially  when  he  Ineezes : 
the  widenefs  of  the  noftrils  does  nor  a little 
contribute  to  the  eafinefs  of  breathing. 

OATS,  fown  in  February  or  March,  are 
of  an  opening  nature  and  fweet ; they 
are  the  befl  grain  for  horfes,  others  being 
apt  to  flop,  which  muft  be  injurious;  yet 
oats  given  in  too  great  quantity  over-heat 
a horfe. 

Oats  newly  houfed  and  threflied,  before 
they  have  fweat  in  the  mow,  or  have  been 
Otherwife  thoroughly  dried,  are  too  laxative. 

OBEY.  A horfe  is  faid  to  obey  the  hands 
and  the  heels,  to  obey  the  aids  or  belps. 
Thus  ; 


OSS 

A horfe  Is  faid  to  obey  the  fpurs,  that  is, 
to  fly  from  them. 

OPENING  OF  A Horse^s  Heel,  is  when 
the  frnith,  in  paring  the  foot,  cuts  the  heel 
low,  and  takes  it  down  within  a finger’s 
breadth  of  the  coronet,  fo  that  he  feparates 
the  coroners  of  the  heel,  and  by  that  means 
impairs  the  fubftance  of  the  foot,  caufing  it 
to  clofe,  and  become  narrow  at  the  heels : 
this  practice  ought  therefore  always  to  be 
avoided,  fince  if  there  be  any  weaknefs  in  the 
foot,  it  will  of  neceflity  make  it  flirink  and 
ftreighten  in  the  quarters,  fo  as  abfolutely 
to  fpoil  the  foot. 

ORTOLAN.  A bird  fomewhat  fmaller 
than  a lark,  having  a red  bill,  legs,  and  feet, 
the  wings  intermixt  with  black  and  yellow, 
the  neck,  head,  and  belly  of  an  orange  co- 
lour, the  breaft  yellow,  with  orange-coloured 
fpots. 

It  feeds  ujx>n  miller,  it  is  delicious  food, 
and  cafts  much  fat;  they  come  to  us  in  April, 
and  go  away  in  September  ; the  time  to  take 
them  is  in  'Jufy  and  Auguft.  They  are  taken 
in  bow-nets  : the  places  they  moil  delight  in, 
are  vineyards,  and  oat  fields  near  them. 

OSSELEFS.  i.  e.  little  Bones,  are  hard 
excreicences  in  the  knees  of  fome  horles,  fo 
called  in  French. 

There  are  alfo  three  kinds  of  oflTelets,  which 
are  of  the  fame  nature  as  fplents,  and  fome 
perfons  take  them  for  the  fame  thing  ; but 
there  is  this  difference  however  between  them, 
that  fplents  come  near  the  knees,  and  oflelets 
near  the  fetlocks.  Their  feat  is  indifferently 
within  or  without  the  leg. 

The  flrft  is  the  Ample  offelet,  which  docs 
not  grow  near  the  joint  of  the  fetlock  or  the 
nerve. 

This  need  not  hinder  any  man  from  buy- 
ing a horfe,  becaufe  it  puts  him  to  no  incon- 
venience, and  very  often  goes  away  of  itfdf 
without  a remedy.  The  fecond  is,  that  which 
defcends  into  the  fetlock,  and  hinders  the 
motion  of  that  joint  t this  occafions  a horfe 
to  ftumble  and  fall,  and  with  a very  little 
work  to  become  lame.  The  third  has  its 
feat  between  the  bone  and  the  nerve,  and 
fometimes  upon  the  nerve ; it  fo  much  in- 
commodes a horfe  that  he  cannot  iland  firm, 
but  limps  on  every  little  occafion. 
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OTTER.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the 
■otter  is  of  the  beaver  kind,  being  an  amphi- 
bious creature,  living  both  in  the  water  and 
on  the  land  •,  befides,  the  outward  form  of 
the  parts  bears  a likenefs  of  the  beaver-,  fome 
fay,  were  his  tail  off,  he  were  in  parts  like 
the  beaver,  differing  in  nothing  but  habita- 
tion, for  the  beaver  frequents  the  falt-water 
,as  well  as  the  frefb,  but  the  otter  never  goes 
to  the  fait. 

Though  the  otter  lives  in  the  water,  yet 
he  does  not,  like  fifhes,  breathe  through  the 
benefit  of  the  water;  he  taketh  breath  like 
other  four-foottd  beafts,  yet  will  remain  a 
long  time  underneath  the  water  without  re- 
fpiration, 

Thefe  animals  are  great  devourers  of  fifh, 
and  will  travel  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  the  fpace 
of  a night.  Their  chief  haunts  are  under  the 
roots  of  trees  near  the  water.  Some  take 
them  with  hunting  dogs:  fome  by  means  of 
■fnares ; and  others  kill  them  with  fpearsi 

The  fhorteft  way  of  deftroying  them,  is  to 
lay  near  their  haunts  an  eel,  fit  on  the 
back,  with  ratfbane  put  into  the  fit,  and 
then  few  it  up  again.  Place  the  eel,  from 
the  navel  upwards,  out  of  the  water,  and 
the  otter  will  eat  it  lo  far,  but  feldom  far- 
I ther  ; and  his  defrudion  is  certain. 

' If  he  wants  prey  in  the  vvaters,  then  he  wdll 
■quit  them  for  the  land;  and  if  by  painful 
hunting  on  fhore  he  cannot  fill  his  belly,  he 
will  feed  on  herbs,  fnails,  or  frogs ; neither 
will,  he  take  lefs  pains  in  the  water  to 
fatisfy  his  hunger,  for  he  will  fwlm  two  miles 
together  againft  the  fream,  that  fo,  when  he 
has  filled  his  belly,  the  current  may  carry 
him  down  again  to  his  defigned  lodging,  which 
is  always  near  the  water,  very  artificially  built 
W'ith  boughs,  fprigs.,  ar.d  f icks,  couched  to- 
'gether  in  excellent  order,  wherein  he  fits  to 
keep  him  from  the  wet. 

, In  the  hunting  of  fifli,  he  often  puts  his 
nofe  above  water  to  take  breath  : he  is  a 
creature  of  wonderful  fwiftnefs  and  nimble- 
nefs  in  taking  his  prey,  and  for  greedinefs, 
takes  more  than  he  knows  what  to  do  with. 

He  is  a very  crafty  and  fubtle  beaf,  and 
endowed  with  a wonderful  fagacity  and  fenfe 
j of  fmelling. 

i The  fefh  of  this  beaft  is  both  cold  and 
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filthy,  becaufe  It  feedeth  on  {linking  fiffi,  and 
therefore  not  fit  to  be  eaten,  yet  it  is  eaten  in 
Germany  \ and  the  Carlhujian  friars,  who  are 
forbidden  the  eating  of  all  manner  of  fiefh  of 
other  four-footed  beafts,  yet  are  not  prohibited 
the  eating  of  otters. 

OTTER-EIUNTING.  This  is  performed 
by  dogs,  called  otter-hounds,  and  with  inftru- 
ments,  called  otter-fpears,  with  which  when 
they  find  themfclves  wounded,  they  make  to 
land  and  fight  with  the  dogs  furioufly,  as  if. 
they  were  fcnfible  that  the  cold  water  would 
annoy  their  green  wounds. 

There  is  indeed  craft  to  be  ufed  in  the 
hunting  them  ; but  they  may  be  catched  in 
fnares  under  water,  and  by  river-fides  ; but 
great  care  mufl  be  taken,  for  they  bite  muck. 
and  venomoufly,  and  if  they  remain  long  in 
the  fnare,  they  will  not  fail  to  get  themfelves 
freed  by  their  teeth. 

in  hunting  them,  one  man  mufl  be  on 
one  fide  of  the  river,  and  another  on  the 
other,  both  beating  the  banks  with  dogs,  and 
the  beaft  not  being  able  to  endure  the  water 
long,  you  will  foon  difeover  if  there  be  'an 
otter  or  not  in  that  quarter,  for  he  muft  come- 
out  to  make  his  fpraints,  and  in  the  night 
fometimes  to  feed  on  grafs  and  herbs. 

If  any  of  the  hounds  find  out  an  otter, 
then  view  the  foft  grounds  and  moift  places, 
to  find  out  which  way  he  bent  his  head ; if 
you  cannot  difeover  this  by  the  marks,  you 
may  partly  perceive  it  by  the  fpraints  -,  and 
then  follow  the  hounds,  and  lodge  him  as  a. 
hart  or  deer. 

But  if  you  do  not  find  him  quickly,  you 
may  imagine  he  is  gone  to  crouch  fomewhere 
farther  off  from  the  river-,  for  fometimes  they 
will  go  to  feed  a confiderable  way  from  the 
place  of  their  reft,  chufing  rather  to  go  up 
the  river  than  down  it. 

Perfons  that  hunt  otters  muft  carry  their 
fpears  to  watch  his  vents,  that  being  the  chief 
advantage  ; and  if  they  perceive  him  fwim- 
ming  under  water,  they  muft  endeavour  to 
ftrike  him  with  their  fpears,  and  if  they  inifs, 
muftpurfue  him  with  the  bounds ; which  (if 
they  be  good  and  perfectly  entered)  will  go 
chanting  and  trailing  along  by  the  river-fide, 
and  will  beat  every  root  of  a tree,  and  ofier- 
bed,  or  tuft  of  bull-ruflies  ,*  nay,  they  wlil 
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Sometimes  take  water,  and  bait  the  bead:  like 
a fpaniel,  by  which  means  he  will  hardly 
efcape. 

OVER-DONE,  Over-rid,  or  Over- 
worked ; a horfe  is  fo  called,  when  his  wind 
and  firength  are  broke  and  exhaufted  with 
fatigue. 

OVER-REACH.  A Horfe  is  faid  to  over- 
reach when  he  brings  his  feet  too  far  forwards, 
and  ftrikes  his  hinder  toes  againft  the  fpunges 
of  his  fore-lboe. 

A horfe  over-reaches  through  a weaknefs  in 
the  back,  or  by  being  fulfered  to  bear  too 
much  upon  the  {boulders. 

OWL,  Horn-owl,  Horn-coot.  A large 
bird  that  keeps  always  in  woods  and  great 
foreils,  being  often  bigger  than  a middle  iized 
goofe  j with  hairy  eyes,  and  rough-footed, 
great  tufts  ot  feathers  on  either  fide  of  his 
head,  bearing  out  like  horns,  his  face  broad 
and  large,  his  eyes  great  and  fparkling,  and 
his  voice  terrible*,  but  being  a bird  that  ufuaDy 
fleeps  by  day,  when  other  fowls  efpy  him,  they 
gather  about  him,  both  great  and  Imall,  and 
attempt  to  kill  him. 

When  a fowler  has  got  fuch  a one  as  this, 
he  need  not  want  recreation,  after  having  made 
him  fit  for  his  purpofe  : to  which  end,  let  him 
firft  teach  him  to  come  and  feed  on  his  fift,  and 
then  put  him  into  fome  room  or  cock-loft, 
where  there  are  placed  two  pieces  of  timber, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  room,  which  Ihould  be 
two  feet  high,  and  the  upper  fide  cut. like  the 
ridge  of  a houfe,  declining  on  both  fides,  that 
the  horn-coot  may  perch  thereon  *,  then  tie  a 
cord  from  one  end  of  the  faid  perches  to  the 
other,  having  firft  drawn  it  through  an  iron 
ring,  or  fomr  ftrong  leather  (trap,  to  which  fix 
a (trap  about  three,  feet  long,  and  at  the  other 
end  your  horn-coot  is  to  be  fattened  by  the 
legs,  like  a hawk,  but  the  ring  or  ftrap  muft 
be  loofe,  fo  as  to  play  forwards  and  backwards 
from  one  billet  to  another,  that  the  bird  may 
divert  himfelf  when  he  is  minded  to  change 
places. 

At  firft,  fet  not  your  two  perches  or  billets 
above  fix  or  feven  feet  afunder,  but  afterwards 
you  may  lengthen  by  little  and  little,  as  you 
perceive  he  comes  on.  Let  him  not  reft  at 
any  time  upon  the  ground ; and  let  the  ftrap 
by  which  he  is  tied  be  proportioned  to  the 
height  of  the  perches. 


You  muft  alfo  teach  him  to  fly  from  one 
fland  to  another,  but  never  feed  him  on  that 
perch  where  you  find  him,  but  only  fliew  him 
his  food,  to  draw  and  entice  him  to  the  other 
perch. 

When  he  has  had  a reward  of  two  or  three 
bits,  remove  yourfelf  to  the  other  end,  calling 
him,  and  unlefs  he  comes  to  the  other  perch 
give  him  no  more  ; and  hereby  in  a Ibort  time 
you  will  find  he  will  be  too  quick  for  you,  and 
in  two  months  he  will  be  perfected  therein. 

OX-FEET  IN  A Horse,  is  when  the  horn 
of  the  hind-foot  cleaves  juft  in  the  very  mid- 
dle of  the  fore-part  of  the  hoof,  from  the 
coronet  to  the  fhoe:  they  are  not  common,  but 
very  troublefome,  and  often  make  a horfe  halt. 

OX-LEGS,  An  imperfection  in  fome  horfes, 
which,  though  they  have  the  back  finew  of 
their  fore-legs  fomewhat  feparate  from  the 
bone,  yet  their  finews  are  fo  finall  and  fo  litrle 
fet  off,  that  their  legs  will  become  round  after 
fmall.  labour. 

PACE  OF  Asses.  A herd  or  company  of 
thofe  beafts. 

PACES  OF  A Horse.  The  natural  paces 
of  a horfe’s  legs  are  three,  viz.  a walk,  a trot, 
and  a gallop  ; to  which  may  be  added,  an 
amble,  becaule  fome  horfes  have  it  naturally  *, 
and  fuch  horfes  are  generally  the  fwifteft  am- 
blers of  any. 

Horfes  which  go  fhufSing  or  mixt  paces, 
between  the  walk  and  amble,' are  for  the  moft 
part  of  no  value;  and  this  oftentimes  procetds 
from  their  fretful  fiery  temper,  and  fometimes 
from  a weaknefs  either  in  their  reins  or  legs. 
PADDOCK-COURSE.  7 A piece  of  ground 
PADDOCK.  jencompafted  with 

pales  or  a wall,  and  conveniently  taken  out  of 
a park,  it  muft  be  a mile  long,  and  a quarter 
of  a mile  broad,  but  the  farther  end  fhould  be 
fomewhat  broader  than  the  nearer,  becaufe 
that  moft  people  defire  to  fee  the  end  of  a 
courfe,  and  who  wins  the  wager. 

At  ihe  hither  end  is  to  be  the  dog-houfe, 
where  the  hounds  are  to  be  kept  that  are  to 
run  the  courfe,  which  muft  be  attended  by  two 
men,  one  of  them  to  ftand  at  the  door,  to  flip 
the  dogs,  but  the  other  muft  be  a little  with- 
out the  door  to  flip  the  teazer,  to  drive  away 
the  deer. 
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On  the  other  fide  are  to  be  made  three  pens 
for  as  many  deer  as  are  defigned  for  the 
courfe ; and  there  muft  be  alfo  a keeper  or 
two,  to  turn  the  deer  out  from  the  courfe, 
which  the  deer  are  to  run  all  along  by  the  pale; 
and  on  the  other  fide,  at  the  fame  diflance, 
ftand  the  fpedtators : befides  all  which,  thefe 
.polls  muft  alfo  be  placed  along  the  courfe. 

1.  The  law-poft,  which  is  next  the  dog- 
houfe  and  pens,  and  diftanc  from  them  about 
•an  hundred  and  fixty  yards, 

2.  The  quarter  of  a mile  poll. 

3.  The  half  mile  poll. 

4.  The  pinching  poft, 

5.  The  ditch;  which  is  in  lieu  of  a poft, 
being  a place  fo  made  to  relieve  the  deer,  and 
to  keep  them  from  being  farther  purfued  by 
the  dogs ; and  near  this  place  are  made  feats 
for  the  judges  to  fit,  who  are  chofen  to  decide 
the  wager. 

As  foon  as  the  greyhounds  that  are  to  run 
for  the  plate  or  money,  are  led  into  the  dog- 
houfe,  they  are  delivered  to  the  keepers,  who 
by  the  articles  of  all  courfes,  are  to  fee  them 
fairly  llipt ; for  which  end  there  is  put  about 
each  dog  a falling  collar,  which  is  flipt 
through  the  rings,  after  the  owners  of  the  dogs 
have  drawn  cuts  which  lhall  have  the  wall,  by 
reafon  that  there  lhall  be  no  more  advantage 
to  the  one  than  the  other;  then  the  dog-houfe 
doors  are  Ihut,  and  the  keeper  ordered  to  turn 
the  breathed  deer  out  of  the  pens,  which  is  no 
fooner  done,  and  the  deer  gone  tw^enty  yards, 
but  he  that  holds  the  teazer,  flips  him,  to 
force  the  deer  forward ; but  when  he  comes  to 
the  law-poft,  the  dog-houfe  door  is  opened, 
and  the  dogs  let  out  and  flipt.  If  the  deer 
fwerve  before  he  comes  to  the  pinching-poft* 
fo  much  that  his  head  is  judged  to  be  nearer 
the  dog-houfe  than  the  ditch,  then  it  is  judged 
no  match,  and  in  fuch  a cafe  it  muft  be  run 
again  three  days  after:  but  if  there  be  no  fuch  ’ 
fwerve,  but  that  the  deer  runs  ftraight,  be- 
yond the  pinching  poft,  then  that  dog  that  is 
neareft  the  deer,  when  he  fwerves,  or  is  blanch- 
ed by  any  accident,  wdns  the  match ; but  if 
no  fuch  fwerve  happen,  then  that  dog  that 
leaps  the  ditch  firft,  wins  the  match. 

PAINS  IN  Horses,  is  adiftemper,  akind  of 
ulcerous  fcab,  full  of  a fretting  mattery  water, 
breeding  in  the  pafterns,  between  the  fetlock 
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and  the  heel ; which  comes  for  want  of  clean 
keeping  and  good  rubbing,  after  the  horfes 
are  come  off  a journey,  by  means  of  which, 
fand  and  dirt  remaining  in  the  hair,  frets  the 
fkin  and  flelh,  which  turns  to  a fcab;  and 
therefore  thofe  horfes  that  have  long  hair,  and 
are  rough  about  the  feet,  are  more  fubjedl  to 
this  difeafe,  if  they  be  not  kept  clean. 

The  figns  are  thefe,  his  legs  fwdll  with  the 
vehement  heat  that  is  caufed  from  the  venom 
and  filthy  water  which  ilTues  from  the  fcabs, 
for  it  is  fo  lharp  and  fcalding  that  it  will  fcald 
off  the  hair,  and  breed  fcabs  as  far  as  it  goes. 
That  which  cures  the  fcratches  will  ferve  to 
heal  thefe. 

PALATE.  The  upper  part  or  roof  of  the 
mouth. 

In  a horfe,  the  palate  Ihould  be  lean,  for  if 
it  be  fat,  i.  e.  full  and  high,  fo  as  to  be  almoft 
equal  with  the  extremities  of  his  upper  teeth, 
the  leaft  height  in  the  liberty  of  a bitt  will  be 
troublefome,  and  make  him  either  chack  in 
the  bridle  and  be  alw^ays  throwing  up  his  head, 
or  otherwife  carry  it  too  low,  which,  befides 
the  unfightlinefs,  will  much  annoy  the  rider’s 
hand. 

Horfes  are  commonly  bled  in  the  palate 
with  a Iharp-poinred  horn,  to  refrelh  and  give 
them  an  appetite. 

PALSY  IN  Horses,  a difeafe  that  fome- 
times  deprives  the  whole  body  of  fenfe,  and 
then  it  is  called  the  general  palfy,  is  incur- 
able ; but  when  the  ufe  of  fome  part  only  is 
taken  away,  (which  moll  commonly  happens 
in  the  neck)  it  is  then  called  a particular  palfy. 

The  figns  by  which  this  diftemper  is  known, 
are,  that  the  horfe  will  go  grovelling  and  fide- 
ways  like  a crab,  carrying  his  neck  as  if  it 
were  broke,  and  will  fet  forward  crookedly, 
with  his  legs,  and  beat  his  head  againfl;  the 
wall. 

The  difeafe  proceeds  from  foul  feeding  in 
fenny  grounds,  which  breed  grofs  and  tough 
humours,  and  being  joined  by  crudities  and 
ill  digeftion,  affedls  the  brain  ; or  it  may  have 
been  caufed  by  fome  wound  or  blow  upon  the 
temples. 

In  order  to  a cure,  bleed  him  in  the  neck- 
vein  and  temple-vein  on  the  contrary  fide  to 
the  way  he  turns  his  neck;  then  anoint  his 
back  all  over  with  petroleum;  or  .1  cf  petre, 
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and  fvvaihe  his  neck  with  a wet  hay -rope,  even 
from  his  breaft  to  his  ears. 

Then  give  him  for  three  mornings  together 
a pint  of  old  mufcadine,  with  a fpbonfiil  of 
the  powder  of  opopanax,  ftaran,  gentian, 
manna,  fuccory,  myrrh,  and  long  pepper ; 
but  put  not  fo  much  of  the  laft  ingredients  as 
of  the  reft. 

PANNAGE,  1 the  maft  of  the  woods,  as' 

PAWN  AGE,  j of  beech,  acorns,  fi’e.  which 
fwine  or  other  cattle  feed  on  •,  or  the  money 
taken  for  feeding  hogs  with  the  maft  of  the 
King’s  foreft. 

PANTAS.  A very  faint  difeafe  which  cat- 
tle are  fubjecl  to,  it  caufes  them  to  fweat, 
fhake,  and  pant  much.  The  cure  is  to  give 
them,  in  ale  and  urine  mixt  together,  a little 
foot  and  a little  earning  to  drink  two  or  three 
mornings  before  you  labour  them. 

PANTONS,  OR  Pantabel-Shoes,  are  a 
fort  of  horfe-fhoes  that  ferve  for  narrow  and 
low  heels,  and  to  hinder  the  foie  from  grow- 
ing too  much  downwards,  fo  that  the  foot  may 
take  a better  fhape:  they  alfo  help  hoof-bind- 
ing, and  are  good  for  Flanders  mares  before 
their  feet  grow  bad. 

When  a horfeisfhod  with  a panton,  it  muft 
follow  the  compafs  of  tire  foot,  and  the 
branches  muft  not  be  ftraight:  care  muft  alfo 
be  taken  to  keep  the  foie  ftrong,  without  tak- 
ing any  thing  almoft  from  it,  otherwife  the 
horfe  will  halt. 

PARE,  to  pare  a horfe’s  foot,  is  to  cut  the 
horn  and  the  lole  of  the  foot,  with  a buttrice, 
in  order  to  fhoehim. 

PARKS  AND  Warrens,  are  places  where 
deers,  hares,  conies,  are  enclofed  with 
pales,  or  a wall,  fo  as  it  were  a ftore^-houfe,  to 
be  always  ready  to  furnifli  you  with  thofe  ani- 
mals either  for  ufe  or  pieafure. 

The  firft  Roman  that  inclofed  wild  beafts 
w'as  Fulvius  Harpinus.  Varro,  who  lived  28 
years  before  Chrift,  had  the  firft  hare  warren. 
The  firft  park  in  England  was  at  Woodfiock  in 
Oxfordjhire,  and  was  made  about  the  year  1124. 

A park  fhould  have  three  forts  of  land  in  it, 

' vl'Z.  mountainous  and  barren,  hilly  and  yet 
fertile,  plain  and  fruitful ; the  mountainous 
part  fhould  be  well  covered  with  high  woods, 
at  leaft  a third  part  thereof ; the  downs  and 
hills,  fhould  have  one-third  part  coppices  and 


low  woods ; and  the  plains  at  leaft:  one-third 
part  meadows,  with  fome  arable  for  corn. 

A park  fhould  not  want  a river  to  run 
through  fome  part  of  it ; alfo  it  ought  to  have 
a fmall  brook  or  fpring,  but  if  nature  denies 
thefe  conveniences,  art  muft  fupply  it  by  ponds, 
made  to  receive  and  preferve  rain  'that  falls; 
and  fuch  ponds  will  be  very  profitable  for  fidi 
and  fowl,  in  fome  of  which  may  be  made  a 
decoy. 

You  fliould  have  your  park  well  ftored  with 
many  trees,  as  oak,  beech,  and  chefnut,  which 
are  not  difficult  to  be  had,  and  are  quick  of 
growth,  efpecially  the  two  laft,  and  they  -ex- 
ceed the  former  alfo  in  fweetnefsand  goodnefs; 
neither  ftiould  apple,  pear,  and  plum  trees, 
be  wanting,  all  affording  good  food  for  them. 

You  fhould  alfo  have  your  park  well  inclof^ 
ed,  if  poffible,  with  a brick  or  ftone  wall;  or 
for  want  of  that,  with  a pale  of  found  oak,  fo 
high  and  clofe  joined,  that  neither  badger  nor 
cat  can  creep  through,  nor  wolf  nor  fox  can 
leap  over;  and  for  a further  defence,  it  is  not 
amifs  to  have  a good  quick-fet  hedge,  which 
fliould  be  always  kept  in  good  order. 

Some  part  of  the  mountain  and  high-wood, 
may  afford  a hernery,  and  fome  part  of  the 
middle  may  be  for  a coney  or  hare  warren. 

In  the  whole,  you  may  breed  young  colts 
and  horfes,  nor  is  it  amifs  that  in  fome  part  of 
the  low  ground,  you  have  a cow  walk  during 
the  fummer  feafon. 

There  fhould  be  at  leaft  five  or  fix  inclo- 
fures  in  your  park,  that  you  may  fhut  out, 
and  let  in,  your  deer,  as  you  fee  occafion  ; 
fometimes  altogether  in  your  high  woods, 
where  in  cold  frofts  and  fnow  they  may  be 
fheltered,  and  fed  by  the  keepers  with  hay  and 
provender. 

You  may  alfo  in  fummer  let  fuch  a propor- 
tion as  you  intend  to  ufe,  be  fed  in  better 
ground  than  the  others,  which  are  for  ftore. 

You  fhould  make  artificial  holes  and  ca- 
verns for  the  deer  to  retire  into,  as  well  in  the 
hot  as  cold  feafons. 

It  will  be  proper  to  fow  therein  gourds,  me- 
celine-corn,  barley,  peas,  and  the  like,  in  which 
hares  generally  delight,  and  will  thereby  quick- 
ly grow  fat. 

And  as  for  conies,  if  you  found  a trumpet 
in  fome  of  the  burroughs,  there  will  be 
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fcarce  one  in  the  whole  warreii  but  will  ftart 
out. 

PART  OR  Depart,  a word  ufed  in  the 
Academies  to  fignify  the  motion  or  action  of 
a horfe  when  put  on  at  fpeed. 

Part  of  a Horfe' s Body. 

1.  As  to  the  hair.  The  hair  and  hide,  are 
in  general  all  the  hair  and  Ikin  of  the  body  of 
the  horfe. 

2.  The  mane  ; the  long  hair  on  the  horfe’s 
neck. 

3.  The  topping;  or  fore-top. 

4.  The  fetter-lock,  or  fet-lock  ; the  hair 
that  grows  behind  the  feet. 

5.  The  coronet,  or  cronet ; the  hair  that 
grows  over  the  top  of  the  hoofs. 

6.  The  brills  : the  hair  on  the  eye-lids. 

to  the  Heady  Neck  and  Breaji. 

1.  The  cred,  or  crift ; the  ridge  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck,  where  the  mane  grows. 

2.  The  neck : is  accounted  all  from  the 
head  to  the  breaft  and  flioulders. 

3.  The  bieaft,  brilket  or  cheft.  Is  the  fore- 
part of  the  neck  at  the  Ihoulder  down  the 
fore-legs. 

4.  The  ftar  is  In  the  forehead. 

5.  The  rache  down  to  the  face  ; when  the 
hair  there  is  of  another  colour,  different  from 
the  reft  of  the  head. 


Js  to  the  Body, 

1.  The  withers  ; are  the  top  of  the  fhoul- 
der-blades,  at  the  fctting  on  of  the  neck. 

2.  The  dock  ; is  the  place  where  the  faddle 

is  fet.  , 

3.  The  navel-gall,  on  the  back  oppofite 
the  navel. 

4.  The  reins;  is  all  the  middle  of  the  back 
from  the  mane  to  the  tail ; the  ridge  of  the 
back. 

5.  The  dock  or  flrunt ; is  the  tail  of  the 
horfe. 

6.  The  fundament,  or  tuel ; the  arfe. 
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7.  The  fway,  or  fwayed-back;  is  the  hol- 
low, or  finking  down  of  the  back-bone. 

8.  The  thropple,  the  wind-pipe. 

9.  The  girth-place ; is  the  foare-patrt  of  the 
belly. 

10.  The  belly  ; the  middle  of  the  belly 
where  the  navel  is  ; the  navel-place. 

11.  The  flank:  is^  the  hinder  part  of  the 
belly,  next  the  fheath. 

12.  The  groins;  are  the  hinder  parts  near 
the  thighs,  on  each  fide  the  fheath. 

13.  The  flieath ; is  the  loofe  fkin  within 
which  the  yard  is. 

14.  The  yard  ; is  his  penis. 

15.  The  nut ; is  the  bob  at  the  end  of  his 
yard. 

16.  The  cods;  is  the  flcin  in  W'hich  the 
flones  are. 

17.  The  fillets:  are  the  fore-parts  of  the 
fhoulders  next  the  breafts. 

18.  Thefides;  the  nearer-fide,  farther-fide, 
rifing-fide. 

19.  The  buttocks  ; are  the  hinder  parts-  of 
a horfe’s  body. 

20.  The  top  of  the  buttock ; is  that  part 
next  the  ridge  of  the  back  and  tail. 

As  to  the  Phighs  and-  Legs, 

r.  The  ftifile,  or  ftiffle-joint ; is  the  firfl 
joint  and  bending  next  the  buttock,  ai.d  above 
the  thigh,  which  bends  forwards. 

2.  The  thigh ; is  that  part  between  the 
chambrel  and  fiiffle, joint. 

3.  The  chambrel,  or  elbow;  is  the  joint, 
or  the  bending  of  the  upper  part  of  the  hinder- 
leg,  that  bends  backwards  from  the  body. 

4.  The  ham  and  bight,  or  bought;  is  the 
inward  bent  and  bending  of  the  chambrel ; 
it  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  bending  of  the  knees  in 
the  foremoft  legs. 

5.  The  hough,  leg,  or  fliank  ; reaches 
from  the  chambrel  to  the  fet-lock,  or  paftern- 
joint  of  the  foot. 

6.  The  fmall  of  the  leg;  is  the  fmall  part 
of  the  legs,  both  in  the  hinder  and  fore-legs, 

7.  The  foul  of  the  leg. 

8.  The  back'finews  of  the  leg,  is  the  back 
of  the  leg,  above  the  fet-lock. 

9.  The  paftern,  fet-lock  joint,  or  ancle  ; 
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is  the  joint  in  the  fetlock,  which  bends  in  all 
the  feet  forwards. 

10.  The  coronet;  is  the  foot  above  the 
hoof  of  the  ancle-joint,  fo  called  in  all  the 
feet. 

11.  The  curb. 

12.  The  flioulder ; is  that  part  which  ex- 
tends from  the  withers  to  the  top  joint  of  the 
thigh. 

13.  The  thigh  ; reaches  from  the  bent  of 
the  thigh  to  the  knee. 

14.  The  farther  kg'"  before ; is  the  right 
leg  before.' 

15.  The  next,  or  nearer  leg  before;  is  the 
left  leg  of  the  riling  fide  before,  or  the  rifing- 
fide. 

* 

As  to  the  Feet. 

1.  The  hoof,  or  horn. 

2.  The  coffin;  is  the  hollow  of  the  hoof 
in  which  the  foot  is  fixed,  the  foot  fallen  off. 

3.  The  frulh;  is  the  tender  part  of  the 
hoof  next  the  heel. 

4.  The  foie  of  the  foot. 

5.  The  frog  of  the  feet ; which  fome  call 
the  ball  of  the  foot. 

6.  The  rift  of  the  hoof ; is  that  part  that 
is  pared  or  cut  off,  it  being  too  long  grown; 
the  fpace  between  the  frufti  and  the  heel. 

7.  The  heel ; is  the  rifing  in  the  middle  of 
the  foie ; the  narrow  heel. 

8.  The  toes ; are  the  fore-parts  of  the  hoofs, 
the  quarters,  the  infides  of  the  hoofs. 

9.  ,The  pattern,  or  feet ; is  that  part  under 
the  fetlock,  to  the  hoof. 


Farts  of  a Horfe's  Body  proper  to  bleed  In* 

It  is  ufual  to  bleed  horfes  in  the  jugular 
veins,  which  lie  on  each  fide  of  the  neck,  for 
the  farcy,  mange,  repletion,  and  feveral  other 
diftempers  ; and  alfo  by  way  of  repetition 
twice  a year,  to  all  horfes  that  feed  well  and 
labour  but  little. 

•Blood  is  ufually  taken  from  the  - temples, 
with  a fmall  lancet,  for  bites  or  blows  on  the 
eyes. 

Farriers  have  a lancet  made  on  purpofe  for 
opening  of  veins  beneath  the  tongue,  for  head- 
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aches,  or  for  being  difgufted  or  over-heated 
by  exceffive  labour,  or  for  cholics,  and  the 
vives. 

It  is  ufual  to  bleed  horfes  in  the  griftle  of 
the  nofe,  without  any  regard  whether  they 
hit  the  vein  or  not;  and  this  is  alfo  for  cho- 
lics, vives,  and  being  much  over-heated. 

Horfes  are  let  blood  in  the  middle  of  the 
palate,  above  the  fourth  bar,  with  a lancet  or 
fharp  horn,  when  they  have  been  difgufted, 
harraffed,  or  over-heated  and  dull. 

Blood  is  taken  from  the  bafilick,  or  thigh 
veins  of  horfes,  for  ftrains  in  the  (boulders, 
or  the  mange  in  thofe  parts. 

Horfes  blooded  in  the  patterns,  with  a 
fleam  or  a lancer,  for  ftrains  or  infirmities  in 
the  hams  or  knees. 

They  are  let  blood  in  the  toes,  with  a but- 
trice,  or  drawing  iron,  for  beating  in  the  feet,, 
and  infirmities  in  the  legs,  fuch  as  fwellings 
and  oppreffions  in  the  nerves. 

The  flank  veins  are  fometimes  opened  with 
a fmall  lancet  made  for  that  purpofe,  for  the 
farcy. 

Blood  is  drawn  with  fleams  in  the  flat  of  the 
thighs,  for  blows  and  ftrains  of  the  haunches. 

They  bleed  in  the  tail  or  dock,  with  a long 
lancet,  for  a fever  and  purfinefs. 

PARTRIDGES,  being  naturally  a coward- 
ly, fearful,  Ample  bird,  are  eafily  deceived, 
or  beguiled  with  any  device  whatever,  by 
train-bait,  engine,  call,  ftale, 

I (hall  in  the  firft  place  begin  to  confider 
their  haunts,  which  are  not  certain,  but  va- 
riaus;  any  covert  will  ferve  their  turn,  andf 
fometimes  none  at  all. 

The  places  they  delight  in  mod,  are  corns 
fields,  efpecially  whilft  the  corn  grows,  for 
under  that  cover  they  fhelter  and  breed; 
neither  are  thofe  places  unfrequented  by  them 
when  the  corn  is  cut  down,  by  reafon  oT  the 
grain  they  find  there,  efpecially  in  wheat  ftub- 
ble,  the  height  of  which  they  delight  in,  be- 
ing to  them  as  a covert  or  fhelter..  When  the 
wheat  ftubble  is  much  untrodden ; and  they 
will,  in  the  furrows,  amongft  the  clots,  bram- 
bles, and  long  grafs,  hide  both  themfelves 
and  covies,  which  are  fometimes  twenty  in 
number;  nay,  thirty  in  a covey. 

When  the  winter- feafon  is  arrived,  and  the(e 
ftubble  fields  are  ploughed  up,  or  over-foiled 
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with  cattle,  partridges  refort  into  the  up-land 
meadows,  and  lodge  in  the  dead  grafs,  or  fog 
under  hedges  amongft  mole  hills,  or  under 
the  roots  of  trees ; fometimes  they  refort  to 
coppices  and  underwoods,  efpecially  if  any 
corn-fields  are  adjacent,  or  where  grows  broom, 
brakes,  fern,  &c. 

In  the  harveft-time,  when  every  field  is  full 
of  men  and  cattle,  in  the  day  time,  you  will 
find  them  in  the  fallow-fields,  which  are  next 
adjoining  to  the  corn-fields,  where  they  lie 
lurking  till  the  evening  or  morning,  and  then 
they  feed  among  the  (heaves  of  corn. 

When  you  know  their  haunts,  according  to 
the  fituation  of  the  country  and  feafon  of  the 
year,  your  next  care  muft  be  to  find  them  out 
in  their  haunts,  which  is  done  feveral  ways. 
Some  do  it  by  the  eye  only ; and  this  art  can 
never  be  taught,  but  learned  by  frequent  ex- 
perience, diftinguifliing  thereby  the  colour  of 
the  partridge  from  that  of  the  earth,  and  how, 
and  in  what  manner  they  lodge  and  couch  to- 
gether ; by  which  means  you  may  come  near 
enough  to  them,  they  being  a very  lazy  bird, 
and  fo  unwilling  to  take  the  wing,  that  you 
may  almoft  fet  your  foot  upon  them  before 
they  will  flir,  provided  you  don’t  fland  and 
gaze  on  them,  but  be  in  continual  motion, 
otherwife  they  will  fpring  up  and  be  gone. 

Another  way  to  dilcover  them,  is  by  going 
to  their  haunts  very  early  in  the  morning,  or 
at  the  clofe  of  the  evening,  which  is  called  the 
jucking-time,  and  there  liften  for  the  calling 
of  the  cock  partridge,  which  is  very  loud  and 
earneft,  and  after  fome  few  calls  the  hen  will 
anfwer,  and  by  this  means  they  meet  together, 
which  you  may  know  by  their  rejoicing  and 
chattering  one  with  another  j upon  hearing  of 
which  take  your  range  about  them,  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  place  you  heard  them 
juck  in-,  calling  your  eye  towards  the  furrows 
of  the  lands,  and  there  you  will  foon  find  where 
the  covey  lies., 

The  bed,  fured,  and  eafied.  way  for  finding 
of  partridges,  is  by  the  call,  having  fird 
learned  the  true  and  natural  notes  of  the  par- 
tridge, knowing  how  to  tune  every  note  in  it’s 
proper  key,  applying  them  to  their  due  times 
and  feafons. 

Being  perfed;  herein,  either  mornings  or 
evenings,  (all  other  times  being  improper)  go 


to  their  haunts,  and  having  fecured  yourfelf 
in  fome  fecret  place  where  you  may  fee  and 
not  be  feen,  liden  awhile  if  you  can  hear  the 
partridges  call,  if  you  do,  anfwer  them  agaiii- 
in  the  fame  notes,  and  as  they  change  or 
double  their  notes,  fo  mud  you  in  like  man- 
ner; thus  continue  doing  till  they  draw  nearer 
and  nearer  to  you  ; having  them  in  your  view^ 
lay  yourfelf  on  your  face,  and  lie  without 
motion,  as  if  you  were  dead,  by  this  means  you. 
may  know  their  whole  number. 

How  to  take  them  with  Nets, 

The  nets  for  taking  of  partridges  mud  be* 
every  way  like  your  pheaiant  nets,  both  for 
length  and  breadth,  except  that  the  mefhes- 
muft  be  fmaller,  being  made  of  the  lame 
thread,  and  dyed  of  the  fame  colour. 

Having  found  out  the  covey,  draw  forth, 
yopr  nets,  and  taking  a large  circumference, 
walk  a good  round  pace  with  a carelefs  eye,  ra- 
ther from  than  towardsthem,  till  you  have  trim- 
med your  nets,  and  made  them  ready  for 
the  purpofe-,  which  done,,  you  mud  draw  in 
your  circumference  lefs  and  lefs,  till  you  come 
within  the  length  of  your  net,  then  pricking, 
down  a dick  about  three  feet  long,  faden  one 
end  of  the  line  to  your  net,  and  make  it  fad  in 
the  earth  as  you  walk  about,  for  you  mud: 
make  no  dop  or  day;  then  letting  the  net  dip 
out  of  your  hands,  fpred  it  open  as  you  go, 
and  fo  carry  and  lay  it  all.  over  the  partridgeSi 

If  they  diould.  lie  draggling,  fo  that  you 
cannot  cover  them  all  with  one  net,  then  draw 
forth  another,  and  do  with  that  as  you  did  with, 
the  former,;  and  fo  a third  if  there  be  occa- 
fion  : having  fo  done,  rufh  in  upon  them,  who., 
being  affrighted,  will  fly  up,,  and.fo  be  en- 
tangled in  the  nets.. 

How  to  take  them  with  Bird-lime,. 

Get  the  larged  wheat-draws  you  can,  andi 
cut  them  off  between  knot  and  knot,,  and  lime 
them  with  the  dronged  bird-lime.  Go  to 
the  haunts  of  partridges,  and  call ; if  you  are 
anfwered,  prick  at  fome  didance  from  yoin 
your  lime-dravy'S ; in  many  crofs-rovvs  and 
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ranks,  crofs  the  lands  and  furrows,  taking  in 
two  or  three  lands  at  leaft,  then  lie  clofe  and 
call  again,  not  ceanng  till  you  have  drawn 
them  towards  you,  fo  that  they  be  intercepted 
by  the  way  by  your  limed  draws,  which  they 
iliall  no  fooner  touch  but  they  will  beenfnared  ; 
and  by  reafon  they  all  run  together  like  a 
brood  of  chickens,  they  will  fo  befmear  and 
daub  each  other  that  very  few  will  efcape. 

This  way  of  taking  partridges  is  only  to  be 
ufed  in  ftubble-fields,  from  Augujl  till  Chriji- 
mas : but  if  you  will  take  them  in  woods,  paf- 
tures,  or  meadows,  then  you  mud  lime  the 
rods,  the  fame  as  for  pheafants,  and  dick  them 
in  the  ground  after  the  fame  manner. 

To  drive  Partridges. 

The  driving  of  partridges  is  more  agreeable 
than  any  other  way  of  taking  them:  the  man- 
ner of  it  is  thus : 

Make  an  engine  in  the  form  of  a horfe  cut 
out  of  canvafs,  and  duff  it  with  draw,  or  fuch 
like  matter,  as  in  plate  XV.  With  this  ar- 
tificial horfe  and  your  nets,  go  to  the  haunts 
of  partridges,  and  having  found  out  the  covey, 
and  pitched  your  nets  below,  you  mud  go 
above,  and  taking  the  advantage  of  the  wind, 
you  mud  drive  downward : let  your  nets  be 
pitched  dope-wife,  and  hovering.  Then  hav- 
ing your  face  covered  with  fomething  that  is 
green,  or  of  a dark  blue,  you  mud,  putting 
the  engine  before,  dalk  towards  the  partridges 
with  a flow  pace,  raifing  them  on  their  feet, 
but  not  their  wings,  and  they  will  run  natu- 
lally  before  you. 

If  they  chance  to  run  a by-way,  or  contrary 
to  your  purpofe,  then  crofs  them  with  your 
engine,  and  by  fo  facing  them,  they  will  run 
into  that  track  you  would  have  them ; thus  by 
a gentle  flow  pace,  you  may  make  them  run 
and  go  which  way  you  will,  and  at  laft  drive 
them  into  your  net. 

Ta  take  Partridges  with  a Setting-Dog. 

There  is  no  method  of  taking  them  fo  good 
as  by  help  of  a fetting  dog,  wherefore  before 
we  proceed  to  the  fport,  you  are  to  underfland 


what  few  fportfmen  but  already  know,  that  a 
flrtting-dog  is  a lufty  land-fpaniel,  taught  by 
nature  to  hunt  the  partridges  more  than  any 
chace  whatever,  running  the  fields  over  with 
fuch  alacrity  and  nimblenefs  as  if  there  was  no 
limit  to  his  fury  and  defire,  and  yet  by  art, 
under  fuch  excellent  command,  that  in  the 
very  height  of  his  career,  by  a hem  or  found 
of  his  mader’s  voice,  he  fliall  dand,  gaze 
about  him,  look  in  his  mader’s  face,  and  ob- 
ferve  his  diredions,  whether  to  proceed,  dand 
dill,  or  retire:  nay,  when  he  is  even  jud  upon 
his  prey,  that  he  may  even  take  it  up  in  his 
mouth,  yet  his  obedience  is  fo  framed  by  art, 
that  indantly  he  will  either  dand  dill,  or  fall 
down  flat  on  his  belly,  without  daring  to  make 
any  noife  or  motion  till  his  mafter  comes  to 
him,  and  then  he  will  proceed  in  all  things  to 
follow  his  diredions. 

Having  a dog  thus  qualified  by  art  and  na- 
ture, take  him  with  you  where  partridges 
haunt,  there  call;  off  your  dog,  and  by  fome 
word  of  encouragement  that  he  Is  acquainted 
with,  engage  him  to  range,  but  never  too 
far  from  you  ; and  fee  that  he  beats  his  ground 
juftly  and  even,  without  cading  about,  or  dy- 
ing now  here,  now  there,  which  the  mettle  of 
fome  will  do  if  not  correded  and  reproved^ 
therefore  when  you  perceive  this  fault,  you 
mud  indantly  call  him  in  with  a hem,  and  fo 
check  him  that  he  dare  not  do  the  like  again 
for  that  day,  fo  he  will  range  afterwards  with 
more  temperance,  frequently  looking  in  his 
mader’s  face,  as  if  he  would  gather  from 
thence  whether  he  did  well  or  ill. 

If  in  your  dogs  ranging  you  perceive  him 
to  dop  on  a fudden,  or  dand  dill,  you  mud 
then  make  up  to  him,  (for  without  doubt  he 
hath  fet  the  partridge)  and  as  foon  as  you 
come  to  him  command  him  to  go  nearer  it, 
but  if  he  goes  not,  but  either  lies  dill  or 
dands  fhaking  his  tail,  and  now  and  then 
looking  back,  then  ceafe  from  urging  him 
further,  and  take  your  circumference,  walk- 
ing fad,  looking  draighc  before  the  nofe  of  the 
dog,  and  thereby  fee  how  the  covey  lies, 
whether  clofe  or  draggling. 

Then  commanding  the  dog  to  lye  dill, 
draw  forth  your  net,  and  prick  one  end  to  the 
ground,  and  fpread  your  net  all  open,  and 
fo  cover  as  many  partridges  as  you  can; 
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which  done,  make  in  with  a noife  and  fpring 
up  the  partridges,  which  fliall  no  fooner  rife 
but  they  will  be  entangled  in  the  net.  And 
if  you  let  go  the  old  cock  and  hen,  it  will  be 
a means  to  increafe  your  fport.  See  Game 
Laws. 

P ASSADE,  • is  a tread,  or  way,  that  a horfe 
makes  oftener  than  once  upon  the  fame  ex- 
tent of  ground,  paffing  and  repairing  from 
one  end  of  it’s-length  to  the  other,  which  can- 
not be  done  without  changing  the  hand,  or 
turning  and  making  a demitour  at  each  of  the 
extremities  of  the  ground. 

Hence  it  comes  that  there  are  feveral  forts 
of  paflades,  according  to  the  different  ways  of 
turning,  in  order  to  part,  or  put  on  again  and 
return  upon  the  fame  pifte  or  tread,  which  we 
call,  cloiing  the  paffade. 

A paffade  of  five  times,  or  a demi-volt  of 
five  times,  is  a demi-tour  made  at  the  end  of 
the  ftraight  line,  one  hip  in  five  times  of  a 
gallop  upon  the  haunches,  and  at  the  fifth 
time  ought  to  have  clofed  the  demi-volt,  and 
to  prefent  upon  the  paffade-line,  ftraight  and 
ready  to  return  the  demi-volt  of  five  times,  or 
periods  ; are  the  moft  common  airs  of  chang- 
ing the  hand  or  turning,  that  are  praftifed  in 
the  academies. 

To  make  thefe  paflades,  you  put- your  horfe 
ftraight  forward,  and  towards  the  extremity  of 
the  line  make  a half  flop,  keeping  the  horfe 
ftraight,  without  traverfing,  when  you  make 
the  demi-volt  at  three  times,  in  fuch  a man- 
ner, that  the  third  time  the  horfe  prefents 
ftraight  upon  the  paffade  line,  and  is  ready  to 
fet  out  again  upon  a fhort  gallop. 

You  continue  this  fhort  gallop  half  the 
length  of  the  paffade,  then  you  put  on  furioiifly 
at  full  fpeed,  and  at  the  end  of  the  paffade 
make  a half  ftop,  and  then  a demi-volt  of 
three  times. 

This  you  continue  to  do  as  long  as  the 
horfe’s  wind  and  ftrength  will  hold. 

This  paffade  at  full  fpeed,  fuppofes  that  the 
horfe  has  an  excellent  mouth,  and  requires 
ftrength  and  agility  both  in  the  horfe  and 
horfeman. 

There  are  but  few  horfes  that  are  capable  of 
it. 

PASSADE  OF  ONE  time:  a paffade  in 
pirouette,  or  half  pirouette  of  one  time,  is  a 


demi-volt,  or  turn  made  by  the  horfe  in  one 
time  of  his  flioulders  and  haunches. 

To  make  this  paffade,  (which  is  the  per- 
fedteft  of  them  all)  the  horfe  fhould  ftand 
ftraight  upon  the  paffade-line,  and  then  put- 
ting forwards,  he  forms  a half  flop,  making 
falcades  two  or  three  times,  in  fuch  a manner, 
that  he  is  ftill  ftraight  upon  the  line ; and  at 
the  laft  time,  he  prepares  to  turn  nimbly, 
and  retain  or  fix  his  haunches  as  a center;  fo 
that  the  demi-volt  is  performed  in  only  one 
time  of  the  fhoulder;  and  though  the  haunches 
make  likew'ife  a time,  they  make  it  in  the 
center,  or  upon  the  fame  fpot,  and  de  ferme  a 
ferme,  as  the  French  call  it. 

The  raifed,  or  high  paffades,  are  thofe  in 
which  the  demi-volts  are  made  into  corvets. 

In  all  paffages  the  horfe  Ihould,  in  mak- 
ing the  demi-volt,  gather  and  bring  in  his 
body,  making  his  haunches  accompany  his 
flioulders,  without  falling  back  or  not  going 
forward  enough  each  time,  and  he  fhould  go  in 
a ftraight  line,  without  traverfing,  or  turning 
his  croupe  out  of  the  line. 

PASSAGE;  to  paffage  a horfe  is  to  make 
him  go  upon  a walk  or  trot  upon  two  paftes 
or  treads,  between  the  two  heels,  and  Tide- 
ways, fo  that  his  hips  made  a traft  parallel  to 
that  made  by  his  flioulders.  It  is  but  of  late 
that  paffaging  upon  a trot  has  been  ufed,  for 
formerly  the  word  paffage  fignified  walking  a 
horfe  upon  two  treads  behind  the  two  l.eels. 

A horfe  is  paffaged  upon  too  ftraight  lines 
along  a wall  or  hedge;  he  is  likewife  paffaged 
upon  his  own  length  upon  volts,  in  going 
fide-ways  upon  a circle,  round  a center,  the 
femi-diameter  being  above  his  own  length,  fo 
that  he  looks  into  the  volt,  and  half  his  ftioul- 
ders  go  before  the  croupe. 

In  all  pafl'aging,  the  horfe’s  outward  fore- 
leg muft  crofs  or  lap  a great  deal  over  the  in- 
ward fore-leg,  at  every  fecond  time  he  marks. 

In  all  paffages  of  a walk,  and  that  of  a trot, 
the  motion  of  the  horfe  is  the  fame,  only  one 
is  fwifter  than  the  other. 

PASSAGE  UPON  A STRAIGHT  LINE,  IS  a 
fort  of  manage  pradtifed  but  little  in  Franc:, 
butverymuch  in  Italy,  and  yet  more  in  Germany. 

For  this  manage  they  chufe  a horfe  that  is, 
not  fiery,  but  has  a good  adtive  motion  with 
him;  and  leading  upon  a ftraight  line,  upon 
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a walk  or  trot,  teach  him  to  lift  two  legs  to- 
gether, one  before  and  one  behind,  in  the 
form  of  a Si.  Andrew's  crofs,  and  in  fetting 
thefe  two  to  the  ground,  to  raife  the  other 
two  alternately,  and  keep  them  a long  while 
in  the  air,  and  that  in  fuch  a manner,  that 
every  time  he  gains  a foot  of  ground  for- 
wards. 

The  beauty  of  paflaging  conGfts  in  holding 
the  legs  long  in  the  air. 

The  motion  of  the  legs  in  this  pafTage  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  a walk  or  trot,  for  they  go 
in  the  fame  order,  and  the  only  difference  is, 
that  in  paflaging  upon  a ftraight  line  the  legs 
are  kept  longer  in  the  air. 

Your  proud  ffately  horfes,  and  thofe  which 
are  accuftomed  to  this  fort  of  pafTage,  are  pro- 
per for  a caroufal,  or  a magnificent  fliew. 

The  difference  of  a proud  (lately  prancing 
horfe,  and  a paffaging  one,  confifls  only  in 
this,  that  youi'  ftately  horfes  do  the  former 
naturally,  and  do  not  keep  their  legs  fo  long 
in  the  air  as  in  paffaging  right  out. 

But  for  a pafTage  there  is  fo  much  art  re- 
quired, that  a horfe  is  two  or  three  years  in 
breeding  to  that  manage,  and  of  fix  horfes,  it 
is  very  much  if  two  of  them  fucceed  in  it. 

PASTES  FOR  Birds,  this  is  a general  food, 
and  is  made  as  follows : 

Grind  half  a peck  of  the  fined:  horfe  beans 
well  dried,  very  fine,  and  boult  them  through 
a fine  boulter,  fuch  as  is  ufed  for  wheat  mealj 
or  if  your  flock  of  birds  do  not  require  fo  great 
a quantity,  take  in  the  following  proportion, 
viz. 

Of  the  faid  meal,  two  pounds ; of  the  bed 
fweet  almonds  blanched,  one  pound;  beat 
thefe  very  well  in  a mortar,  to  which  put  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  frefh  butter  that  is  en- 
tirely without  any  fait:  all  of  which  put  into 
a copper  faucepan,  well  tinned,  mixed  all  well 
together,  and  fet  the  pan  over  a charcoal  fire, 
that  the  pafte  may  not  fmelL  of  fmoak,  and 
keepcontinually  dirring  it  all  the  while  it  dands 
upon  the  fire  with  a wooden-fpoon,  that  fo  it 
may  boil  gradually,  and  not  burn  to ; then 
take  four  yolks  of  eggs,  and  a little  faffron, 
and  when  the  butter  is  melted,  having  fome 
virgin-honey  ready,  drop  in  fome  by  degrees, 
continually  dirring  it,  that  all  the  ingredients 
may  incorporate.  * 


This  being  done,  take  a cullender,  made 
with  fuch  holes  as  will  let  through  the  com- 
pound, which  diould  be  thin,  and  not  lie  in 
lumps ; and  the  remainder  of  the  pade  is  to 
be  beat  in  a mortar  again,  and  if  it  will  not 
pafs  through  the  holes,  let  it  upon  the  fire 
again,  and  let  it  boil  gently,  and  then  try  to 
force  it  through  the  cullender,  till  it  comes  to 
fuch  a quantity  and  quality  as  is  dt  for  the 
number  of  birds  you  keep.  Repeat  this  as 
often  as  you  have  occafion. 

This  pade  may  be  mixed  with  any  bird- 
meat  whatever,  and  is  a drengthening  clean- 
fing  diet,  w'hich  will  continue  good  for  fix 
months  if  you  pour  a little  melted  clarified 
honey  upon  it. 

Fades  FOR  Fishing,  are  varioufly  com- 
pounded, almod  according  to  the  angler’s  own 
fancy;  but  there  diould  always  be  a little 
cotton  wool,  diaved  lint,  or  fine  flax,  to  keep 
the  parts  of  it  together,  that  it  may  not  fall 
off  the  hook.  White  bread  and  honey  will 
make  a proper  pade  for  carp  and  tench.  Fine 
white  bread  alone,  with  a little  water,  will 
ferve  for  roach  and  dace;  and  mutton  fuet 
and  foft  new  cheefe  for  a barbel.  Strong 
cheefe,  with  a little  butter,  and  coloured  yel- 
low with  fadron,  will  make  a good  winter 
pade  for  a chub. 

Other  pades  are  made  as  follow  : Take 
bean-dour,  or,  if  that  is  not  to  be  got,  wheat- 
dour  and  the  tendered  part  of  the  leg  of  a 
young  rabbit,  whelp,  or  kitten ; as  much  vir- 
gin-wax and  fheep’s  fuet ; beat  them  in  a 
mortar  till  they  are  perfedlly  incorporated ; 
then  with  a little  clarified  honey,  temper  them 
before  the  fire  into  a pade.  Some  omit  the 
bean  and  wheat-flour,  others  the  virgin-wax 
and  dieep  fuer,^  only  when  _they  ufe  it  for 
carp. 

Take  fheep’s  blood,  cheefe,  fine  white 
bread  and  clarified  honey  : make  all  into  a 
pafte. 

Take  cherries  without  dones,  fheep’s  blood, 
fine  bread,  and  faffron  to  colour  it  with,  and 
' make  a pade. 

Take  fat  old  cheefe,  drong  rennet,  mutton 
kidney-fuet,  wheat-flour,  and  an ifeed- water; 
beat  them  all  into  a pade.  If  it  be  for  chub, 
add  fome  roaded  bacon. 

Take  the  fatted  old  cheefe,  the  dronged 
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rennet,  mutton  kidney-fuct,  and  turmeric  re- 
duced into  a fine  powder  *,  work  all  into  a 
pafte.  Add  the  turmeric  only  till  the  pafte 
becomes  of  a very  fine  yellow  colour.  This 
is  excellent  for  chub,  as  are  alfo  the  two  fol- 
lowing : 

Take  fome  of  the  oldefl:  and  ftrongefi;  Che- 
Jhire  cheefe  you  can  get,  the  crumb  of  a fine 
manchet  or  French  roll,  and  fome  fheep’s 
kidney  fuet  •,  put  thefe  in  a mortar,  and  beat 
them  into  a pafte,  adding  as  much  clarified 
honey  as  will  be  fufficient  to  fw'eeten  it. 

Take  a few  fhrimps  or  prawns,  pull  off 
their  Ibells  and  fkins,  and  beat  the  clear  meat 
in  a mortar,  with  a little  honey,  till  it  be- 
comes a pafte.  When  you  bait  with  a piece 
of  this,  let  the  point  of  the  hook  be  but  light- 
ly covered. 

Take  fine  flour  and  butter,  with  faffron  to 
colour  it,  and'  make  a pafte  for  roach  and 
dace. 

But  among  all  the  variety  of  paftes,  there 
is  none  fo  often  ufed  as  the  fimple  and  plain 
one  made  with  white  bread  and  milk,  which 
requires  only  clean  hands. 

The  following  obfervations  concerning 
paftes  may  be  of  ufe  to  a young  angler,  be- 
ing all  founded  on  experience. 

In  September,  and  all  winter  months,  when 
you  angle  for  chub,  carp,  and  bream,  with 
pafte,  let  the  bait  be  as'  big  as  a large  hazle- 
nut  ; but  for  roach  and  dace,  the  bignefs  of 
an  ordinary  bean  is  fufficient. 

You  may  add  to  any  pafte  affa-foetida, 
oil  of  polypody  of  the  oak,  oil  of  ivy,  oil  of 
petre,  gum  ivy,  and  many  other  things,  which 
fometimes  wonderfully  increafe  your  fport. 

When  you  angle  with  pafte,  you  fhould  chufe 
aftill  place,  and  ufe  a quill  float,  a fmall  hook, 
a quick  eye,  a nimble  rod  and  hand.  The 
fame  rules  hold  in  regard  to  all  tender  baits. 

N.  B The  fpawn  of  any  fiffi  (falmon  ef- 
pecially)  beat  to  a pafte,  or  boilded  till  fo 
hard  as  to  hang  on  the  hook  •,  or  the  flefh  of 
any  fifh  beat  to  pafte,  or  cut  into  fmall  bits, 
is  a choice  bait  for  almoft  all  fifh. 

Take  coculus  indicus,  finely  pounded,  four 
ounces,  mix  it  with  cummin,  old  cheefe,  and 
wheat-flour,  about  two  ounces  of  each  ; work 
them  into  a pafte  with  white  wine,  then  di- 
vide it  into  pieces  about  the  fize  of  peafe, 


which  throw  into  ftanding  waters*,  all  that; 
tafte  will  prefently  be  ftupified  and  fwim  to 
the  top,  fo  that  you  may  catch  them  with 
your  hands. 

N.  B.  Some  ufe  brandy  inftead  of  wine, 
and  put  nux  vomica,  finely  grated,  into  the 
compofition. 

Take  goat’s  blood,  barley-meal,  and  lees 
of  fweet  white  wine,  mix  them  with  the  lungs 
of  a goat,  boiled  and  pounded  fine ; make 
the  whole  into  pills,  which  throw  into  ponds 
or  pits,  and  you  may  foon  catch  the  filh,  who 
will  prove  intoxicated.  See  Angling. 

PASTERN  OF  A Horse,  the  diftance  be- 
tween the  joint  of  the  mane  and  the  coronet 
of  the  hoof. 

This  part  fliould  be  ffiort,  efpecially  in 
the  middle-fized  horfes,  becaufe  long  pafterns 
are  weak,  and  cannot  fo  well  endure  travel : 
fome  have  pafterns  fo  long  and  flexible,  that 
the  horfe  im  walking  almoft  touches  the 
ground  with  them,  which  is  a great  imper- 
fection, and  a fign  of  little  or  no  ftrength,  fuch 
horfes  not  being  fit  for  any  kind  of  toil  and  fa- 
tigue. 

PASTERN  JOINT,  the  joint  next  a horfe’s 
foot,  which  is  faid  to  be  crowned,  when  with- 
out being  galled  or  hurt  there  is  a fwelling 
round  it  beneath  the  ikin,  in  form  of  a circle, 
about  half  the  breadth  of  one’s  finger. 

It  proceeds  from  a humour  gathered  by 
much  travel,  and  fhews  that  the  horfe’s  legs 
have  been  too  much  ufed. 

When  the  paftern  joint  fw^lls  after  travel- 
ling, chafe  it  every  morning  and  evening  with 
a mixture  of  two  parts  of  brandy  and  one  of 
oil  of  nuts. 

If  the  fwelling  be  large,  apply  the  red 
honey  charge  with  a convenient  hath  ; and  if 
it  be  hard,  lay  on  a poultice  of  rue  boiled  in 
thick  wine. 

PATER-NOSTER  LINE,  [In  Angling] 
is  when  fix  or  eight  very  fmall  hooks  are  tied 
along  a line,  one  half  foot  above  each  other. 

PATT  IN-SHOE,  a horfe-ffioe  fo  called, 
under  which  is  foldered  a fort  of  half  ball  of 
iron,  hollow  within  : it  is  ufed  for  hip-fhot 
horfes,  and  put  upon  a found  foot,  to  the  end, 
that  the  horfe  not  being  able  to  ftand  upon 
that  foot  without  pain,  may  be  conftrained  to 
fupport  himfelf  upon  the  lame  foot,  and  fo 
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hinder  the  finews  from  flirinking,  and  the 
haunches  from  drying' up. 

They  likewife  clap  pattin-(hoes  upon  horfes 
that  are  fp rained  in  the  fhoulders. 

PAW  THE  Ground.  A horfe  paws  the 
ground,  when  his  leg  being  either  tired  or  pain- 
lui,  he  does  not  reft  it  upon  the  ground,  and 
fears  to  hurt  himfelf  as  he  walks. 

PEACOCKS,  are  birds  that  ferve  rather  to 
delight  the  eye  than  for  profit:  the  beft  quality 
belonging  to  them  is,  that  they  cleanfe  and  . 
clear  the  yard  from  venomous  creatures,  fuch 
as  fnakes,  adders,  toads,  newts,  Cfr.  which 
are  their  daily  food  •,  w'hence  their  flefli  be- 
comes very  unwholefome,  and  is  ufed  at  great 
feafts  more  as  a rarity  than  upon  any  other 
account.  If  you  roaft  one  of  them  ever  fo  dry, 
fet  it  by,  and  look  on  it  the  next  day,  it  will 
fcem  blood-raw,  as  if  It  were  not  roafted  at 
all. 

The  hens  generally  lay  their  eggs  abroad  in 
hedges  and  bufhes,  where  the  cock  cannot  find 
them,  who  otherwife  will  break  them:  there- 
fore as  loon  as  llie  begins  to  lay,  feparate  her 
from  the  cock  and  houfe  till  Ihe  has  brought 
forth  her  young,  and  the  coronet  of  feathers 
begin  to  rife  in  their  foreheads,  then  turn  them 
abroad,  and  the  cock  will  cherifh  them,  but 
not  before.  The  hen’s  fitting-time  is  juft 
thirty-days,  and  then  any  fort  of  grain,  with 
water,  is  good  for  her:  before  the  chickens 
go  abroad,  feed  them  with  good  green  cheefe, 
and  barley  meal,  wnth  water,  and  afterwards 
the  darn  will  provide  for  them.  The  beft  time 
to  fet  a pea-hen,  is  at  the  new  moon,  and  if 
you  fet  hen-eggs  with  hers  ftie  will  nourifh 
them  both  equally : the  chickens  are  fo  very 
tender,  that  the  leaft  cold  will  kill  them, 
therefore  they  fhould  not  go  abroad  but  when 
the  fun  Ihines.  As  for  the  feeding  of  pea- 
cocks, the  labour  may  be  faved,  for  if  they 
go  in  a place  where  there  is  corn  ftirring,  they 
will  take  care  to  have  part:  and  as  their  flefh 
is  feldom  or  never  eaten,  there  needs  no  care 
-to  be  taken  for  the  fattening  them. 

PEARCH,  \ is  a fifti  that  is  hook-backed, 

PERCH,  j fornething  1 ike  a hog,  and 
armed  with  ftilf  griftles,  and  his  Tides  with 
dry  thick  fcales.  He  is  a very  bold  biter, 
which  appears  by  his  daring  to  adventure  upon 


one  of  his  own  kind  with  more  courage  than 
even  the  pike. 

Some  fay  there  are  two  forts  of  pearches, 
the  one  falt-water  and  the  ocher  frelb  j the  firft 
has  but  one  fin  on  his  back,  the  latter  two, 
which  is  more  than  moft  fifties  have. 

He  Ijpawns  but  once  a year,  in  PeWuary  or 
Marcht  and  feldom  grows  to  above  two  feet 
in  length  : his  beft  time  of  biting  is  when  the 
fpring  is  far  fpent,  at  which  time  you  may 
take  at  one  ttanding  all  that  are  in  one.  hole, 
be  they  ever  fo  many. 

His  baits  are  a minnow,  or  a little  frog  : 
but  a brandling  is  beft,  if  well  fcoured ; when 
he  bites  give  him  time  enough. 

He  biteth  well  all  day  long  in  cool  cloudy 
weather,  but  chiefly  from  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing till  ten,  and  from  three  till  about  fix  in  the 
evening. 

He  will  not  bite  at  all  times  of  the  year,  ef- 
pecially  in  winter,  for  then  he  is  very  abfte- 
mious,  yet  if  it  be  warm  he  will  bite  then  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  for  in  winter  all  filh 
bite  beft  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

If  you  filh  for  a pearch  with  a minnow,  it 
muft  be  alive,  flicking  your  hook  ihrough  his 
upper  lip,  or  back  fin,  and  letting  him  fvvim 
about  mid-water,  or  fomewhat  lower,  for 
which  purpofe  you  muft  have  a pretty  large 
cork,  with  a quill  on  your  line. 

You  muft  have  a ftrong  filk  line,  and  a 
good  hook  armed  with  wire,  fo  that  if  a pike 
fhould  come,  you  may  be  provided  for  him ; 
and  by  this  means  feveral  have  been  taken. 
Some  carry  a tin  pot,  or  veflel  of  about  two 
quarts  or  three  pints,  in  which  they  keep  their 
minnows  or  gudgeons  alive;  the  lid  of  the  pot 
is  full  of  little  holes,  fo  that  you  may  give 
them  frefti  water  wi'thout  opening  it,  which 
fhould  be  about  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  left 
they  die. 

If  you  take  a fmalT  calling  net  with  you, 
you  may  at  a call  or  two  take  baits  enough  to 
ferve  the  whole  day,  without  further  trouble. 

When  you  filh  with  a frog,  you  muft  fallen 
the  hook  through  the  fkin  of  his  leg,  towards 
the  upper  part  thereof. 

The  pearch  is  none  of  the  leather-mouthed 
fort  of  fifties,  and  therefore  when  he  bites  give 
him  time  enough  to  pouch  his  bait,  left  when 
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you  think  all  fure  he  breaks  hold,  and  fo  you 
lofe  your  filh. 

The  beft  place  to  fifli  for  him  is  in  the 
turning  of  the  water,  or  eddy,  in  a good  gravel 
fcour,  where  you  will  not  fail  of  them,  and 
ruffs. 

If  you  would  take  a pearch,  you  mufi:  take 
notice,  that  this  fifh  feeds  well  and  bites 
freely.  Bait  the  ground  where  you  nfli,  over 
night,  with  lob-worms  chopt  in  pieces;  and 
in  the  morning  when  you  come  to  the  place, 
firft  plumb  the  depth,  then  gage  your  line, 
and  bait  your  hook  with  a red  knotted  worm, 
or  a minnow,  which  is  reckoned  the  beft; 
put  the  hook  in  at  the  back  of  the  minnow 
betwixt  the  fin  and  the  fkin,  that  the  minnow 
may  fwim  up  and  down  alive,  being  buoyed 
up  with  a cork  or  quill,  that  the  minnow  may 
Jiave  liberty  to  fwim  a foot  off  the  ground. 

Thefe  directions  being  carefully  follov/ed, 
the  angler  need  not  fear  his  defired  luccefs. 

PEARL;  called  alfo  pin,  and  w'eb,  or  any 
unnatural  fpot  or  thick  film  over  an  horfe’s 
eye  ; proceeds  from  fome  ftroke  or  blow  re- 
ceived, or  from  the  fire  or  dam. 

The  pearl  is  known  by  a little  round  thick 
white  fpot,  like  a pearl,  (from  which  it  took 
its  name)  growing  on  the  fight  of  the  eye. 

As  for  the  cure,  it  is  the  fame  as  for  Blood- 
SHOTTEN  Eyes,  which  fee. 

PEARL  [with  Hunters  ’,  is  that  part  of 
a deer’s  horn  which  is  about  the  bur. 

PELT.  The  fkin  of  the  beaft. 

PERAMBULATION  of  a F'orest,  is 
the  furveying  or  walking  about  the  foreft 
by  juftices,  or  other  officers  thereto  appointed, 
in  order  to  fet  down  the  limits  or  bounds 
of  it. 

PERIWINKLES  taken  out  of  the  fhell  are 
good  baits  for  roach  in  the  river  Thames,  as 
are  likewife  fhrimps  uncafed  for  the  pike  and 
chub. 

PESATE,  Pesade,  or  Posade,  is  when 
a horfe  is  lifting  or  railing  his  fore-quarters, 
keeps  his  hind  legs  upon  the  ground  with- 
out flirting,  lo  that  he  marks  no  time  with 
his  haunches  till  his  fore  legs  reach  the 
ground. 

This  motion  is  the  means  to  fix  his  head 
and  his  haunches,  to_  make  him  ply  and  bend 


his  fore  thighs,  and  to  hinder  him  from 
ftamping  and  clattering  with  his  feet. 

PHEASANT,  a bird  about  the  bignefs  of 
a cock,  having  a crooked  bill,  and  feathers  of 
various  colours;  its  flefh  is  delicious,  and 
much  coveted.  To  judge  aright  of  this  bird 
for  eating,  a cock,  if  young,  has  a fhort 
fpur;  if  old,  a fharp  fmall  fpur;  fee  that  it 
be  not  cut  or  pared  ; if  fat,  it  has  a vein  on 
the  fide  of  the  breaft  under  the  wing  ; if  new% 
a fat  firm  vent ; if  you  touch  it  hard  with 
your  finger,  it  will  peel;  then  if  young,  it 
has  a fmooth  leg,  and  a fine  fmooth  grain  on 
the  flefh  ; if  old,  it  has  a rugged  wrinkled 
grain  on  the  flefh,  and  full  of  hairs  like  an 
old  yard  hen  ; if  Ihe  be  full  of  eggs,  Ihe  will 
have  a faft  and  open  vent;  if  not  full,  a 
clofe  vent. 

PHEASANT-TAKING  : a rural  diverfion, 
performed  with  nets  in  their  crowing-time, 
which  is  about  the  end  of  February,  and  in 
Manh,  before  they  begin  to  breed;  it  is  done 
either  generally  or  particularly  ; the  firft  is, 
when  the  whole  eye,  viz.  the  old  cock  and 
hen,  wiih  all  their  young  ones,  or  powts,  as 
they  flock  or  run  together  in  thick  woods  or 
coppices,  are  taken  ; or  particularly,  w'hen 
none  but  the  old,  and  fuch  of  the  young  as 
are  of  age,  fit  for  ^goupling,  are  taken  ; fo  that 
you  cannot  have  any  alfurance  with  your  nets 
to  ftrike  at  more  than  one  or  two  at  a time; 
for  the  pheafant  is  of  a melancholy,  fullen  dif- 
pofition,  and  when  once  they  hate  coupled, 
do  not  accompany  in  flocks  as  other  birds. 

In  order  to  the  taking  pheafants  with  the 
greater  eafe,  you  muft  he  acquainted  with 
their  haunts  and  ufual  breeding-places,  which 
are  in  young,  thick  and  well  grovvn  coppices, 
free  from  the  annoyance  of  cattle  or  path- 
ways ; fiar  they  being  of  a very  timorous  na- 
ture, they  efteem  the  ftrength  of  their  covert: 
their  only  fafety,  and  do  not  abide  or  breed  in 
open  or  plain  fields,  nor  under  the  covert  of 
corn  fields,  low  Ifirubby  bufhes,  or  in  large 
and  tall  trees. 

Having  found  their  haunts,  next  you  are 
to  find  their  eye,  or  brood  ; and  here  you  are 
to  obferve,  that  pheafants  come  out  of  the 
woods  and  coverts  thrice  a day  to  feed  in  frefti 
paftures,  green  wheat,  or  other  grain,  and 
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that  is  about  fun-rifing,  about  noon,  and  a 
little  before  fun-fet.  Now  the  courfe  to  be 
followed,  is  to  go  to  that  fide  of  the  wood 
where  you  fuppofe  they  make  their  fallies, 
and  watch  the  places  where  they  come  out;  or 
by  fearching  their  haunts ; for  you  may  fee 
the  young  powts  in  that  feafon  flock  and  run 
together  after  the  hen  like  chickens.  Again, 
if  you  go  to  their  haunts  early  in  the  morning 
or  late  in  the  evening,  you  will  hear  the  old 
cock  and  hen  call  their  young  ones,  and  the 
young  ones  anfwer  them,  and  accordingly  di- 
red  your  path  as  near  as  you  can  to  the  place 
where  they  are,  then  fie  down  as  clofc  as 
poflible,  that  you  may  not  be  difcerned ; but 
withal  obferve  how  they  lodge  together,  the 
better  to  know  how  to  pitch  your  nets  with 
the  greater  advantage,  both  of  wind,  weather, 
and  place ; and  take  care  that  all  be  done  as 
lilently  as  poflible,  otherwife  they  will  betake 
themfelves  to  their  legs,  and  not  to  their 
wings,  unlefs  forced  to  it  by  a clofe  purfuit. 

But  the  moft  certain  way  to  find  them  out, 
is  to  have  an  artificial  pheafant-call,  wherein 
a perfon  fhould  be  very  expert  in  the  imita- 
tion of  their  notes,  and  the  time  when,  and 
to  what  purpofe  they  ufc  them,  which  calls 
are  much  the  fame  as  Kens  ufe  in  clucking 
their  chickens. 

The  chief  time  for  ufing  the  call,  is  in  the 
morning  early,  or  about  fun-fet,  at  which 
time  they  feek  their  food,  and  then  the  note 
muft  be  to  call  them  to  food ; but  though 
jhefe  are  the  bell  times,  yet  the  call  may  be 
ufed  at  other  times,  only  altering  the  notes 
for  calling  them  together,  or  the  like. 

Having  the  perfed  ufe  of  the  call,  the 
knowledge  of  their  haunts,  and  the  times  to 
take  them,  chufe  fome  private  place  not  to 
be  difcoverd,  and  then  call  at  firft  very  foftly, 
left  any  fhould  be  lodged  very  near  you,  and 
be  affrighted  at  your  loud  note ; but  if  no- 
thing reply,  raife  your  note  higher  and  higher 
till  it  be  extended  to  the  utmoft  compafs, 
and  if  any  be  within  hearing  they  will  anfwer 
•in  as  loud  a note  as  your’s,  provided  ic  be 
tunable,  or  elfe  all  will  be  fpoiled. 

As  foon  as  the  pheafant  anfvvers,  if  it  be  at 
a good  diftance,  creep  nearer  and  nearer,  ftill 
calling,  but  not  fo  loud  ; and  as  you  advance 
nearer,  fo  will  the  pheafant  to  you,  fo  chat 
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you  will  come  in  fight  of  her,  either  on  the 
ground  or  at  perch,  always  imitating  her  in 
her  true  note  ; then  ceafe  calling,  and  fpread 
your  net  berw^een  the  pheafant  and  yourfelf  in 
the  moft  convenient  place  you  can  find,  mak- 
ing one  end  of  the  net  faft  to  the  ground,  and 
holding  the  other  in  your  band  by  a long  line, 
fo  that  when  any  thing  ftrains  it,  you  may  pull 
the  net  dole  togedier , which  done,  call  again, 
and  as  foon  as  you  perceive  the  pheafant  come 
under  your  net,  raife  up  and  fliew  yourfelf, 
upon  which  being  affrighted,  fhe  will  fpring, 
and  fo  become  entangled  in  the  net. 

In  cafe  you  have  divers  pheafants  anfwer 
the  call,  and  that  from  feveral  parts  of  the 
wood,  then  keep  your  firft  ftation,  and  as  you 
hear  them  to  make  towards  you,  fo  get  your 
nets  ready,  fpreading  them  conveniehUy  about 
you,  vJz.  one  pair  of  nets  on  one  fide  and 
another  on  the  other,  lying  clofe  without  any 
noife,  only  of  your  call,  till  you  have  allured 
them  under  your  nets,  and  then  ftand  up  to 
affright  them  as  aforefaid,  that  they  may  be 
entangled  in  your  nets. 

Another  way  to  take  pheafants,  which  is 
reckoned  much  better  than  the  former,  is,  to 
be  provided  with  a ftale  pheafant,  a live 
cock,  which  muft  be  fecretly  tied  down  to 
your  net,  who,  by  his  crowing,  will  draw 
others  in  : you  muft  lie  concealed  in  fome 
bufh  or  fecret  place,  and  when  you  fee  any 
pheafant  come  to  your  net,  then  draw  your 
line,  and  the  net  will  fall  on  him  and  take 
him. 

To  take  pheafants  by  fnares;  when  you 
have  found  their  paflage  out  of  the  wood  to 
their  ufual  places  of  feeding,  there  plant  a 
little  ftake,  with  a couple  of  fnares  of  horfe- 
hair,  one  to  lie  flat  on  the  ground  for  their 
feet,  and  the  other  about  the  height  of  their 
head,  to  take  them  by  the  neck ; and  in  cafe 
there  fliould  be  more  paflfes  than  one,  you 
muft  do  the  like  to  every  one  of  them  ; then 
fetch  a compafs  about,  and  when  you  are  in  a 
diredl  line  with  the  pheafant  and  thefnare  that 
you  have  fitted,  there  make  a gentle  noife  to 
affright  them. 

If  by  their  dunging  and  feraping  you  per- 
ceive that  they  frequent  any  place,  you  may 
then  make  ufe  of  fuch  hedge-rows  as  are 
directed  to  take  fowl,  with  fome  lines  and 
3 bird- 
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birdlime,  only  plant  your  running-lines  from 
them  of  a convenient  height,  and  ftill  place 
one  to  lie  flat  to  entangle  their  legs. 

To  take  pheafants  or  partridges,  and  fo 
preferve  the  game  in  a man’s  own  ground  : 
when  you  perceive  an  eye  of  pheafants,  or 
a covey  of  partridges,  frequent  fuch  and  fuch 
ground,  go  thither,  and  in  fome  place  thereof, 
diftance  from  a hedge,  bufh,  or  gate,  about 
forty  or  fifty  paces,  pitch  up  four  fticks,  each 
a foot  long,  in  a fquare,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  flicks  fcatter  four  or  five  handsful  of 
oats,  barley,  or  wheat,  and  as  you  walk  thro’ 
the  grounds  from  the  flicks,  fcatter  a few 
corns,  which  may  ferve  as  a train  to  draw  on 
the  game  to  the  great  heap  in  the  middle  of 
the  flicks : now  the  pheafants  and  partridges 
coming  to  feed  according  to  their  cuflom, 
will  foon  find  out  the  train,  and  confequently 
the  great  bait;  they  will  not  fail  to  return' 
thither  next  morning,  in  hopes  of  another  re- 
paft,  againfl  which  time  let  it  be  laid  ready 
for  them,  and  pitch  by  every  one  of  the 
four  fl[cks,  a bufh  of  furze  ; if  they  eat  the 
fecond  time,  which  you  may  difcern  by  their 
dung,  notwithflanding  the  furze-bufhes,  then 
againfl  the  next  coming  crofs  fome  lines  of 
packthread,  in  form  of  a net ; and  if  for  all 
this  they  come  and  ear,  you  may  be  fure  to 
take  them  when  you  pleafe  with  the  following 
device.  See  Plate  IX. 

Take  away  the  flicks,  furze-bufhes,  and 
packthread,  and  there  pitch  the  net  defcribed 
as  follows : 

The  four  main  fupporters  of  the  net.  A,  B, 
C,  D,  muft  be  fixed  flrongly  in  the  ground, 
that  the  net  may  be  lightly  fpread  on  the  top ; 
the  four  fides  of  the  net  muft  be  ordered  in 
the  fame  manner  as  lhall  be  now  diredled  by 
the  example  of  one  of  them,  according  to  the 
defcription  of  the  aforefaid  figure;  lift  up  the 
fide  of  the  net  dcfigned  by  the  letters  E,  F, 
over  the  top  of  the  net  that  is  fpread,  for  the 
fide  muft  not  lie  flat,  but  Hand  Hoping  like  a 
pent-houfe,  fupported  by  fmall  twigs,  the  bot- 
tom faftened  in  the  earth,  and  the  cord  or 
verge  of  the  net  refting  on  them  j then  place 
the  four  furze-bufhes  at  each  corner  of  the 
net,  the  more  to  embolden  them : and  be  fure 
the  running-cord  of  the  net  be  exadl  and  right ; 
the  two  ends  thereof  muft  be  tied  to  a flrong 


cord,  defcribed  by  the  letter  G,  which  cord 
muft  reach  to  the  next  bufh  or  fhelter  where 
you  lie  concealed,  but  within  view  of  the 
net ; when  all  is  fixed,  fpread  the  bait  as  for- 
merly, but  try  once  or  twice  how  the  net  will 
draw,  that  upon  occafion  all  may  be  in  good 
order ; the  befl  time  to  wait  their  coming  is 
at  break  of  day,  when  they  are  all  bufy  in  eat- 
ing the  bait ; then  draw  your  line  with  a 
quick  motion,  and  prefently  fix  it  to  the  bufh, 
where  you  are  j and  make  all  pofllble  hafte 
to  the  net  to  prevent  their  efcaping. 

If  you  would  preferve  a breed  in  your 
grounds,  kill  the  cocks,  and  keep  the  hens 
till  towards  Lent,  in  fome  convenient  room, 
and  then  put  them  out  into  your  grounds, 
and  they  will  foon  find  cocks  for  a breed. 

There  is  another  way  found  moft  efFedlual 
for  the  taking  of  pheafants  in  the  winter- 
feafon,  provided  there  is  no  fnow  t get  a net 
in  the  form  of  a cafting-net,  but  larger,  with 
the  mefhes  about  five  inches  wide ; then  take 
fome  peas  or  wheat,  and  knowing  their  haunts, 
which  will  be  in  young  coppices  of  about 
three  or  four  years  growth  ; in  fuch  places 
feek  out  their  path,  by  their  droppings  or 
dung,  which  paths  generally  lead  from  the 
young  coppices  to  thofe  that  are  older;  and 
having  found  out  any  path,  lay  about  a pint 
of  the  corn  in  the  place,  obferving  where  you 
lay  it,  fo  that  they  may  come  to  eat ; thus 
do  for  feveral  days  for  about  a fortnight,  by 
which  time  they  will  be  fo  accuftomed  to  it 
that  they  will  come  to  expedl  fome  food,  and 
by  this  means,  all,  or  moft  of  the  pheafants 
in  that  part,  will  be  gathered  to  it. 

Having  thus  trained  them,  and  that  you 
certainly  know  when  you  come  in  the  morn- 
ing that  they  have  been  there,  which  will  be 
found  by  their  eating  and  the  dung,  then  and 
in  fuch  places  fet  your  nets,  only  one  in  one 
place,  which  is  done  thus,  tie  the  top  of  your 
n^ts  to  a bough,  then  fpread  it  at  the  bottom, 
ancf  peg  it  down  to  the  ground,  on  all  parts 
except  one,  which  muft  be  raifed  up  above  a 
foot  and  a half,  like  an  arched  door,  with 
an  aftaen  ftkk ; alfo  fix  to  the  faid  arch  feveral 
rods  made  of  hazle,  with  the  taper  ends  to 
the  earth,  within  the  net,  fo  that  the  pheafants 
may  come  in  by  parting  the  fticks,  but  not 
get  out  again. 

Having 
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Having  thus  Tet  your  nets,  which  nuft  be 
made  of  coarfe  thread,  fuch  as  rabbet-bays, 
and  of  a tanned  colour,  by  putting  them  into 
a tan-pit,  cover  your  nets  with  bou,  hs  to  pre- 
^ vent  the  birds  from  feeing  them ; and  be  fure  to 
fet  them  fome  diftance  in  the  wood.  The  ufe' 
of  the  nets  is  from  the  beginning  of  May  to 
the  latter  end  of  O6loher. 

- PHEASANT-HAWKING.  A rural  di- 
verfion,  managed  with  a gofhawk  in  coverts, 
of  which  none  but  thofe  of  a ftrong  and  able 
body,  with  fpiric  and  courage,  are  fit ; for 
this  flight  is  different  from  that  in  the  cham- 
pagne fields,  where  the  hawk  and  the  game  are 
always  in  fight ; fo  that  you  are  to  make  her  to 
the  pheafant  and  fuch  like  fort  of  fowl,  that 
always  frequent  the  woods,  coverts,  and  the 
like  obfcure  places,  which  hinders  the  fight, 
which  fhould  be  your  guide  in  the  Right.  For 
the  better  effedting  of  this,  you  muft  be  very 
circumfpedt  as  to  the  place  you  fii  ft  enter  in, 
to  the  end  fhe  may  be  well  guarded,  and  kept 
from  taking  any  diflike  or  offence  at  the  dogs, 
which  if  fhe  does  at  the  firft  entrance,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  bring  her  to  endure  them  cgain  ; 
therefore  to  divert  any  fuch  ill  quality  at  firft, 
Ihe  muft  be  better  managed,  followed  and  go- 
verned, than  in  the  field,  fo  that  if  you  would 
have  her  make  a perfe6l  baw'k,  and  to  be  bold 
and  venturous  in  thick  woods,  with  the  Fal- 
coner, the  dogs,  and  the  game,  you  muft 
make  a good  choice  of  the  time,  place  and 
dogs. 

The  time  fhould  be  early  in  the  year,  about 
January^  February^  or  March,  before  the  ap- 
proach of  the  leaf ; but  the  beft  months  for 
pheafant-hawking,  are  JSovemher,  December, 
and  January,  after  which  you  muft  be  preparing 
her  for  the  mew,  that  file  may  be  early  mewed, 
to  fly  in  the  field  the  nextfeafon  for  partridges. 

Having  made  choice  of  the  place  to  fly  your 
hawk  in,  and  that  you  have  let  her  go  into 
her  flight,  be  fure  to  command  your  dogs 
behind  you  until  you  have  found  her,  and  if 
fhe  has  killed  the  game,  it  is  fufficient  j if 
not,  but  that  you  find  her  on  the  ground,  out 
of  an  eagernefs  of  the  fport,  (as  m.tiy  will  be 
at  the  firft  entrance)  if  there  be  any  tree  that 
flie  may  well  fee  from  it,  fer  her  thereon, 
otherwife  keep  her  on  your  fift,  and  beat  for 
at  again  i then  if  fhe  flies  and  kills  it,  keep  , 


the  dogs  back  until  you  have  found  her,  and 
fuffer  her  to  plume  and  take  her  pleafure  for 
a time-,  then  gently  call  in  your  dogs  and  walk 
about  her,  encouraging  her  with  your  voice, 
that  fhe  may  be  acquainted  with  the  noife; 
and  when  you  fee  it  convenient,  ftoop  to  it 
upon  your  knees,  and  rending  the  chaps, 
give  her  blood  in  the  throat,  which  will  much 
pleafe  her;  pare  away  alfo  the  hard  brain-pan 
from  the  reft,  and  give  her  the  head  in  her  foot 
to  eat,  the  ground  hiding  the  body  from  her  : 
then  having  your  dog  (which  muft  be  under 
great  command)  clofc  by,  when  fhe  has  done, 
and  begins  to  look  about  her,  then  throw  the 
pheafant  amongft  them,  that  fhe  may,  toge- 
ther with  fome  words  of  rebuke  from  you, 
make  them  give  way  with  fear  unto  lier ; but 
let  them  be  in  her  fight,  and  having  fufficient- 
ly  taken  her  pleafure,  take  the  pheafants  gently 
from  her,  leaving  the  head  in  her  foot,  and 
let  her  eat  it  on  the  ground  where  the  quarry 
lay,  only  referving  a little  to  take  her  to  your 
fift  witlial  ; theov  put  on  her  hood  and  reward 
her,  by  which  means  you  will  much  win  her 
love  to  you.  She  will,  according  to  thefe 
directions,  with  a good  keeper,  fair  flying, 
and  two  or  three  ftaunch  fpaniels,  be  brought 
in  a fhort  time,  to  good  perfedtion  in  this  fport. 
Again,  in  order  to  embolden  your  hawk, 
to  make  her  take  a pheafant  from  the  perch 
with  courage,  obferve  the  dirciflions  follow- 
ing: before  you  fly  her  provide  a dead  phea- 
fant or  live  one,  which  is  beft  ; take  it  with 
you  into  the  wood,  and  when  you  are  difpofed 
to  call  your  hawk  for  her  fupper,  and  as  (he 
is  drawing  and  attending  after  you  for  the 
fame,  having  a convenient  pole  ready  for  your 
purpofe,  call  your  fpaniels  about  you  to  make 
them  bay,  and  fuddenly  breaking  the  neck  of 
the  pheafant,  lift  it  up  upon  a bough,  that  the 
hawk  may  have  a fight  of  it,  and  with  your 
voice  call  and  encourage  her  to  come  in  and 
feize  it,  and  if  fhe  pulls  it  down,  be  fure  that 
you  rebuke  the  dogs  in  fuch  manner,  and  keep 
them  fo  at  command,  that  they  give  her  way 
at  her  defcending,  and  that  ihe  may  plume 
and  take  her  pleafure  thereon,  which  will  Jo 
embolden  her  in- a fmall  time,  that  when  ihe 
fees  a pheafant  take  perch,  flae  will  imme- 
diately feize  it  and  pull  it  down  ; nor  will  flie 
be  afraid  of  the  dogs,  for  when  thc7  are  pnee 
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managed  and  brought  into  good  fubje6t!on, 
they  will  know  their  duty,  and  be  fearful  of 
tranfgrefling,  fo  that  if  you  are  abfent  you 
1 may  venture  them,  but  remember,  by  all 
f means,  to  have  no  firange  dogs,  for  one  may 
i;  fpoil  your  (port,  by  drawing  the  reft  into  er- 
rors, and  caufing  them  to  hunt  after  any 
I thing;  nor  is  it  convenient  to  hunt  with  many 
fpaniels,  for  two  or  three  couple  is  enough  to 
range  and  beat  about  a large  wood,  and  to 
I perch  a pheafant. 

PHEASANT- POWTS.  Young  pheafants; 
for  the  driving  and  taking  of  which  within 
nets,  when  you  have  found  out  an  eye  of  them, 
place  your  Tiets  crofs  the  little  paths  and  ways 
they  have  made,  which  are  much  like  fheep 
trads;  and,  if  poflible,  you  fhould  find  out 
one  of  their  principal  haunts,  which  may  be 
eafily  known  by  the  barennefs  of  the  ground, 
their  mutings,  and  the  feathers  which  lie  fcat- 
tered  about  -,  and  alv/ays  take  the  wind  with 
you,  for  it  is  their  cuftom  to  run  down  the 

- wind ; place  the  nets  hollov/,  loofe,  and  cir- 
cular-wife, the  nether  part  muft  be  faftened  to 
the  ground,  and  the  upper  fide  lie  hollow,  fo 
that  when  any  thing  rufhes  in,  it  may  fall  and 
entangle  it. 

Having  fo  fixed  the  net,  go  to  the  haunts, 

I and  if  you  find  the  eye  fcattered,  with  your 
j call  draw  them  together,  and  when  you  find 
they  begin  to  cluck  and  pipe  to  one  another, 
then  forbear  calling,  and  take  an  inftrumenr, 
by  fome  called  a driver,  Plate  V.  fig.  5.) 

which  is  made  of  ftrong  white  wands,  orofiers, 
fuch  as  bafket-makers  ufe,  which  muft  be  fet 
, in  a handle  ; in  two  or  three  places  it  muft  be 
i twifted  or  bound  about  with  fmall  ofiers,  ac- 
I cording  to  the  figure.  With  this  driver,  fo 
foon  as  you  fee  the  pheafants  gathered  toge- 

- ther,  make  a great  noife  on  the  boughs  and 
buflaes  about  you,  which  will  fo  frighten 
them,  that  they  will  all  getclofe  together,  and 
run  away  a little  diftance,  and  ftand  to  hearken ; 

I then  make  the  fame  noife  a fecond  time,  which 
will  make  them  run  again,  and  continue  the 
I fame  till  you  have  driven  them  into  your  nets, 
for  they  may  be  drove  like  fheep;  but  if  it 
; happens  that  they  take  a contrary  way,  then 
I make  a croaking  noife,  as  it  were  in  their 
faces,  which  will  prefently  turn  them  the 
right  way,  as  you  would  have  them  ; but  in 
yfing  the  driver,  firft  obferve  fecrecy,  in  keep- 


ing yourfelf  out  of  their  fight,  for  if  they  efpy 
you,  they  will  run  and  hide  themfelves  in  holes,, 
under  fhrubs,  and  will  not  ftir  till  night.-. 
Secondly,  take  time  and  leifbre,  for  raftinefs- 
and  over-much  hafte  fpoils  the  fport.  See 
Pheasants. 

PHLYCT^NE  [in  horfes]  A diforder 
after  inflammation  of  the  eyes  ; there  fome- 
times  remains  either  puftules  filled  with  puru- 
lent matter  (tkefe  are  called  puftules)  or  they 
are  filled  with  a tranfparent  humour,  and  then, 
they  are  called  phlyd^ne. 

When  puftules  arife  on  the  tunica  conjunc- 
tiva, they  are  reddifh  at  the  firft,  and  after- 
wards white  ; but  when  they  are  on  the  cornea, 
they  aredufleyatthe firft,  and,  in  time,  turn  white... 

The  ph!yd:£ne  are  tranfparent,  hence  they 
take  the  appearance  of  the  part  they  lie  on;, 
they  are  more  fuperficial  than  the  puftules,. 
and  are  not  fo  difficult  to  remove. 

AH  the  danger  from  puftules,  and  from 
phlycftaene,  is  their  becoming  ulcers  of  a bad 
kind,  which  heal  with  difficulty. 

The  cure  is  the  fame  in  both  cafes.  In  the 
beginning  you  may  attempt  to  difperfe  them, 
by  wafhing  them  two  or  three  times  a-day 
with  a folurion  of  ten  grains  of  faccharum  fa- 
turni,  in  four  ounces  of  rofe-water:  and  when 
they  give  way,  you  may  waffi  them  with  equal 
parts  of  brandy  and  v/ater;  but  if  they  nei- 
ther difperfe  nor  burft  foon,  the  beft  way  is  to. 
open  them  with  a ^ancet,  and  then  drefs  them, 
with  the  fappifire  v/a.er.. 

Sapplire  Water, 

Take  cf  l;me-%vat:er,  one  pint:  crude  fal: 
amrrioniac,  oaedraclinj;  let  them  ftand  in  a 
copper  vtiTel,  cr  wi  Ji  a few  bits  of  copper,, 
until  the  v-aier  is  of  a bluefapphire  colour. 

PHYSIC  FOR  Horses.  For  a purging  ball. 
Take  Barbadoes  aloes,  ten  drachms  and  an 
half;  dif.gridium  and  ginger  (in  powder)  each 
a,  drachm  •,  jalap  and  caftile  foap,  of  each  a 
drachm  and  a half;  f/rup  cf  buckthorn  fuffi- 
cient  to  rnalie  a bail.  Thefe  balls  may  be  in- 
creafed  cr  decreafed  in  their  purgativequalities, 
fo  as  to  be  feledled  by  the  judgment  of  the 
reader.  The  ball  being  given  early,  in  the 
morning,  let  it  be  waftied  down  with  a quarj.. 
of  water  flightly  v/arm,  give  him  a little  fwee^ 
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hay,  and  about  three  hours  after  give  a warm 
mafli  of  fcalded  bran,  containing  one-fourth 
of  oats,  and  let  it  be  repeated  twice  in  the 
courfe  of  the  day,  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, about  which  time  the  phyfic  may  be  ex- 
pedled  to  begin  its  operation.  So  foon  as  the 
phyfic  begins  to  operate,  afTifl  the  work  by 
frequent  applications  of  warm  water;  and  do 
not  omit  letting  him  be  walked  out  about  half 
an  hour  at  leaft  (well  cloathed).  Frequent 
fupplies  of  warm  water  muft  be  given,  and 
two  other  mafhes  at  their  proper  times  *,  by  no 
means  omitting  to  take  him  out  and  walk  him 
gently  twice  or  thrice  in  the  courfe  of  the  day. 

Bartlet  recommends  a cooling,  purging 
drink,  which  is  cooling,  eafy,  and  quick  in 
its  operation,  and  greatly  preferable,  in  all  in- 
flammatory cafes,  to  any  other  purge,  as  kpaffes 
into  the  blood,  and  operates  alfo  by  urine. 
“ Takefenna,  two  ounces,  infufe  in  a pint  of 

boiling  water  two  hours,  with  three  drachms 
**  of  fait  of  tartar  •,  pour  off  and  diflblve  in  it 
“ four  ounces  of  glauber  halts,  and  two  or 
“ three  drachms  of  cream  of  tartar.”  In  in- 
flammatory cafes,  or  when  the  horfe  caufes  the 
ball  to  regurgitate,  and  it  cannot  be  eafily  or 
properly  paffed,  this  drink  may  be  admitted 
with  propriety. 

PIAFFEUR,  is  a proud  ftately  horfe,  who 
being  full  of  mettle  or  fire,  reftlefs  and  for- 
ward, with  a great  deal  of  motion,  and  ah 
cxceflive  eagernefs  to  go  forwards,  makes  this 
motion ; the  more  that  you  endeavour  to  keep 
him  in,  he  bends  his  legs  up  to  his'belly:  he 
fnorts,  traverfes,  if  he  can,  and  by  his  fiery 
adlion  fhews  his  reftivenefs,  when  home,  though 
very  improperly,  fay  he  dances. 

Such  horfes  as  thefe,  or  fuch  as  are  bred  to 
pafTage  upon  a ftraight  line,  are  much  admir- 
ed in  caroufals  and  magnificent  feftivals. 

PICKER.  Horse-picker,  is  an  iron  in- 
ftrument  five  or  fix  inches  long,  bent  or  crook- 
ed on  one  fide,  and  flat  and  pointed  on  the 
other,  ufed  by  grooms  to  cleanfe  the  infide  of 
the  manage  horfes  feet,  and  pick  out  the  earth 
and  fand  that  has  got  into  them. 

PIGEON.  A domeftic  bird,  very  well 
known,  and  fed  in  order  to  be  eaten;  I (hall 
chiefly  mention  thofe  that  are  bred  in  pigeon 
or  dove-houfes  : fome  there  are,  for  want  of 
the  convenkney  of  fuch  houfes,  that  are  bred 


in  coops  and  dove-cotes ; in  general  we  reckon 
but  two  forts  of  pigeons,  the  wild  and  the 
tame  ; the  tame  rough-footed  ones  differ  not 
much  from  the  wild,  only  they  are  fomewhat 
bigger,  and  more  familiar:^  the  wild  ufually 
perch  upon  trees,  being  feldom  feen  on  the 
ground,  and  are  very  good  food. 

By  wild  pigeons,  are  meant  thofe  that  breed 
in  woods,  fea-rocks,  &c.  and  by  the  tame, 
fuch  as  are  bred  in  dove-houfes. 

There  are  indeed  many  forts  of  pigeons, 
fuch  as  carriers,  croppers,  powters,  horfcmen[ 
runts,  jacobins,  turbits,  helmets,  nuns,  tum- 
blers, barbs,  petits,  owls,  fpots,  trumpeters, 
fliakers,  turners,  finikins,  from  which 
proceed,  when  they  are  contrarily  matched 
together,  baftard-bred  pigeons,  fuch  as  are 
called,  from  the  cropper  or  powter,  and  the 
carrier,  powting  horfemen  ; from  the  tumbler 
and  the  horfemau,  dragoons : of  the  gene- 
rality of  thefe  1 fhall  fay  but  little,  they  being 
only  kept  for  fancy,  and  not  for  the  profit  of 
the  table,  though  the  fame  method  is  to  be 
ufed  in  breeding  them. 

There  are  different  forts  of  runts,  one  called 
Spanijb  runts,  generally  of  a blood-red  or 
mottled  colour  : they  are  very  loofe  feathered, 
and  large  bodied,  but  breed  not  fo  often  as 
the  fmaller  forts. 

Horfemen  are  excellent  breeders,  and  are 
nat  eafily  took  j the  common  Englijh  runt  is  a 
good  fized  pigeon,  and  breeds  well. 

The  pigeon  called  the  leghorn,  is  a fort  of 
runt,  only  diftinguifhed  by  a little  wattle  over 
his  noftril:  he  is  a full  bodied  pigeon,  whofe 
feathers  lie  dofe  to  his  body,  and  is  an  excel- 
lent breeder,  and  generally  of  a grizzled  co- 
lour, ermined  round  the  neck. 

To  thofe  who  keep  pigeons  for  the  fake  of 
good  breeding,  I would  recommend  baftard- 
bred  pigeons,  fuch  as  powting  horfemen,  powt- 
ing dragoons,  from  a powter,  or  cropper, 
and  a leghorn  ; the  reafon  is,  fuch  pigeons 
will  breed  nine  or  ten  pair  of  young  ones  in  a 
year,  for  the  little  puff  of  wind  thrown  in  from 
the  powter,  gives  them  a heat  and  mirth ; 
they  will  continually  be  playing  or  courting, 
and  when  they  have  young  ones,  will  feed 
them  well,  which  a cropper,  by  reafon  of  the 
bignefs  of  his  crop,  feldom  doth. 

Carriers  breed  but  flowly,  three^or  four  pair 
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a year  for  them  is  much,  by  reafon  of  their 
cold  nature  : they'are  conftant  lovers,  and  very 
rarely  tread  any  but  their  own  mate,  and  there- 
fore hard  to  tuatch  when  feparate  ; they  will 
often  t ke  three  months  time. 

.On  ihe  contrary,  a powter  will  tread  any 
hen  that  will  let  huii,  at  any  time-,  and  take 
him  fiom  his  own  mate,  he  will  match  to 
another  in  a day  or  tw'O  : for  that  baftard  bred 
piceons  are  moft  ferviceabie  for  thoyfe  who 
breed  them  to  fupply  the  table. 

Great  care  mud  be  taken  to  make  conve- 
irient  places  to  breed  in;  each  pair  of  pigeons 
iiiuft:  be  fore  to  have  two  nefts,  with  bafki-ts 
in  them  is  bed,  for  before  one  pair  can  go 
out  of  the  ned,  or  feed  themfelves,  the  old 
ones  vvi’l  lay,  and  befetting  : nay,  I have  often 
leen  a feco-nd  pair.  Be  dire  when  you  take  the 
young  ones,  clean  the  ned,  or  put  in  a clean 
b idetr,  for  cleanlinefs  is  a great  help. 

Never  let  them  want  meat,  for  if  you  do 
they  cannot  be  provided  with  foft  meat  in  their 
crop  when  the. young  hatch,  which  if  wanting, 
the  young  ones'  cert.iinly  die  : or  if  you  feed 
the  old  ones  by  hand,  they  will  go  ded  their 
young  immediately  w'ith  what  they  get,  which 
they  not  being  able  to  diged,  kills  them  fo 
that  the  bed  way  is  to  let  them  have  meat  al- 
ways by  them  in  a box,  with  a hopper  in  it 
made  for  that  purpofe. 

Breed  young  ones  for. dock  in  the  fpring, 
thole  bred  in  the  winter  being  generally  crampt, 
and  never  prove  good  breeders. 

The  realbn  why  I recommend  balkets  to 
breed  in,  is,  tame  pigeons  feldom  build  their 
neds,  the  want  of  which  a bafket  fupplies. 
Be  fure  take  care  no  vermin  come  among 
them. 

i Of  thofe  bred  in  pigeon-houfes,  the  grey 
pigeon,  inclinirrg  to  alh  colour  and  black, 

I IS  bed,’  and  fhe  generally  Ihews  her  fruitful- 
|:  nefs  by  the  rednefs  of  her  eyes  and  feet,  and  by 

! the  ring  of  gold  colour  which  is  about  her 

i neck. 

j There  are  two  feafons  in  the  year  wherein 
you  may  dock  your  pigeon-houfe,  the  fird  is 
ji  May  \ for  as  .thefe  pigeons  having  much 

drengthened  themfelves  during  the  winter, 
I they  are  in  a condition  foon  to  yield  profit  to 

[ the  buyer.  Secondly,  in  Augujt  there  are  a 

great  number  of  young  pigeons  that  have  been 


' w'ell  fed  with  the  corn  which  their  dams,  both 
corks  and  hens,  have  plentifully  fupplied  them 
w'ith,  from  the  harved  in  that  feafon. 

You  mud  take  care  to  furniik  your  pigeon- 
houfe  according  to  the  bignefs  of  it  ; if  you 
pur  but  a few  in  it,  it  will  be  a great  while 
before  you  will  have  the  pleafure  of  eating 
young  pigeons,  for  you  mud  take  none  out 
of  the  pigeon-houfe  before  it  is  well  docked. 

Ke  fure  to  feed  them  in  hard  weather,  and 
in  ben  ting  rime,  which  is  w'hen  the  corn  is  in 
the  ear,  and  keep  out  the  vermin,  and  you- will 
never  want  (tock. 

It  is  good  to  give  them  loam,  mixed  with 
fait  and  cummin  feed,  mixed  well,  m.ade  up 
in  lumps  and  dried ; it  provokes  lud,  and 
helps  them  in  breeding. 

Be  fure  never  to  let  them  want  frefh  w-a- 
t.er.  The  bed  food  is  tares ; the  mornings 
and  evenings  are  proper  times  to  give  them 
their  meat,  and  never  at  noon,  for' fear  of 
breaking  their  red,  which  they  ufually  take  ac 
that  hour,  which  rood  is  very  necedary  to 
make  them  thrive  with  the  food  which  they 
eat. 

To  hinder  pigeons  from  quitting  the  pi- 
geon-hoiife,  take  the  head  and  feet  of  a gelt 
go.at,  and  boil  them  together  till  the  dedi  fe- 
parates  from  the  bone:  take  this  fledi  and 
boil  It  again  in  the  fame  liquor,  till  the  whole 
is  cor.fumed  ; bruife  into  this  decodlion,  which 
is  very  thick,  fome  potter’s  earth  out  of 
which  you  are  to  take  all  the  doncs,  vetch', 
dung,  hemp,  food  and  corn  ; the  whole  mUd 
be  kneaded  together  and  reduced  to  a pade,- 
or  dough,  which  form  into  fmall  loaves  about 
the  thicknefs  of  two  fids,  and  dry  them  in  the 
fun  or  oven,  and  take  care  it  do  not  burn  ; 
when  they  are  baked,  lay  them  in  feveral  parts 
of  rhe  pigeon-houfe,  and  as  foon  as  they  are 
fet  there  the  pigeons  will  amufe  themfelves 
with  pecking  them,  and  finding  fome  ■ tade 
there  which  pleafes  them,  tl;ey  will  keep  fo 
clofe  to  it  that  they  will  not  afterwards  leave 
it  but  with  regret.  Others  take  a handful  of 
fait,  which  they  candy,  and  afterwards  put 
into  the  pigeon-houfe.  Some  take  a goat’s' 
head  and  boil  it  in  water  with  fait,- cummin,- 
hemp  and  urine,  and  then  expofe  it  in  the' 
pigeon-houfe,  with  which  they  amufe  the  pi‘ 
geons,  Ladlv,  there  are  thofe  who  fry  miller 
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in  honey,  adding  a little  water  to  prevent  it’s 
burning ; this  preparation  is  a repafl:  to  them, 
and  will  caufe  them  to  have  fuch  an  afFedlion 
for  their  ordinary  habitation,  that  fo  far  from 
abandoning  it  themfelves,  they  will  draw 
flrange  pigeons  to  it. 

Pigeons  will  live  eight  years,  but  they  are 
only  prolific  for  the  firfl:  four  years,  afterwards 
they  are  worth  nothing,  for  when  they  are 
once  paft  that  age,  all  they  do  is  to  deprive 
you  of  the  profit  you  might  reap  by  others 
that  are  younger.  If  is  fomething  difficult  to 
know  how  to  diftingiiiffi  their  age. 

If  you  would  furniffi  your  table  with  young 
ones  in  the  winter,  and  feed  daintily,  you  muft 
not  tarry  for  them  till  they  can  fly,  but  take 
them  when  they  are  grown  pretty  flrong ; 
pluck  the  largeft  quills  out  of  their  wings, 
which  will  confine  them  to  their  nefts  ; others 
tie  their  feet,  or  elfe  break  the  bones  of  their 
legs,  by  which  means  they  will  be  fat  in  a 
very  fliort  time,  becaufe  the  fubftance  of  the 
nouriffiment  they  receive  being  then  not  fo 
much  difperfed,  turns  into  fat. 

PIGEON-HOUSE,  a piece  of  oeconomy 
of  which  a great  deal  may  be  faid,  there  be- 
ing an  infinite  number  of  things  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  in  order  to  get  a pigcon-houfe  that 
may  be  advantageous  and  profitable  to  you. 
To  begin  therefore:  the  firft  thing  is,  to  pitch 
upon  a convenient  place,  of  which  none  is 
more  proper  than  in  the  middle  of  a court- 
yard, which  is  fuppofed  to  be  fpacious 
enough,  or  without  the  houfe,  by  reafon  pi- 
geons are  naturally  of  a fearful  difpofition, 
and  the  leaft  noife  they  hear  frightens  them: 
hence  it  is,  that  they  always  make  pigeon- 
houfes  with  much  care,  and  a great  deal  of 
reafon,  at  fuch  a diftance  that  the  ruftling  noife 
of  the  trees  ffiaken  by  the  wind.,  and  the  over- 
murmurings  of  the  water  may  not  affright 
them. 

As  to  the  bignefs  of  the  pigeon-houfe,  that 
depends  , upon  the  fancy  of  thofe  who  build 
them;  but  it  is  better. they  fhould.be  fpacious 
than  too  little;  and  for  it’s  form  the  round  is  to 
be  preferred  before  the  fquare  ones,  becaufe 
rats  cannot  fo  eafily  come  at  the  one  as  at  the 
other  i and  the  round  houfe  is  alfo  more  com- 
modious, becaufe  you  may  by  the  means  of 
the  ladder  turning  upon  an  axis,  ealily  vifit 


all  that  is  within  the  plgeon-houfey  and  come 
near  the  neft  without  being  propped,  and 
take  the  pigeons  in  them;  fo  that  you  may 
effedt  that  by  the  conveniency  of  this  ladder 
in  a round  one  which  cannot  be  done  in 
fquare  pigeon-houfe. 

To  hinder  rats  from  getting  up  on  the  out 
fide  into  a pigeon-houfe,  they  fallen  tin  plates- 
to  a certain  height,  and  in  fuch  places  where 
they  forefee  the  rats  might  pafs,  at  the  out- 
ward angles  of  a fquare  pigeon-  houfe ; thefe 
plates  ought  to  be  a foot  high  and  raifed  above 
half  a foot  on  the  fides,  fo  that  when  the  rats- 
come  to  them  and  cannot  catch  hold  of  them,, 
they  fall  upon  the  iron  fpikes-  which  are  ufu- 
ally  fixed  at  the  bottom,  or  the  place  where’ 
you  forefee  they  may  fall. 

Care  fhould  alfo  be  had  that  the  pigeon- 
houfe  ffiould  be  placed  at  fome  fmall  diftance- 
from  water,  that  the  pigeons  may  carry  it  to^ 
their  young  ones:  and  the  fame  being  a little 
warmed  in  their  bills,  it  will  be  more  whole- 
fome  for  them  than  when  iris  cold. 

The  boards  which  cover  the  pigeon-houfe 
fhould  be  well  joined  together,,  in  I'uch  man- 
ner that  neither  rats  nor  wind  can  pafs  through; 
the  covering  fhould  be  fuch  that  no  rain  may 
penetrate  through  it;  efpecially,.  it  oIBght  to>^ 
be  raifed  on  good,  folid  foundaiions,  the  floor' 
good,  the  building  firm,  and  well  cemented,, 
becaufe  pigeons  dung  has  an  ill  property  of 
ruining  foundations they  muft  be  hard  plaif- 
tered,  and  white-wafhed  within  and  without, 
that  being  the  colour  moft  pleafing  to  the  pi- 
geons. It  muft  be  a conftant  caution,  that 
there  be  no  window  or  opening  of  the  pigeon- 
houfe  to  the  eaftward,  but  they  muft  be  al- 
ways, as  much  as  poffible,  placed  to  the 
fouth,  for  pigeons  love  directly  to  feel  the 
fun,  and  efpecially  in  winter;  but  if  by  reafon 
of  the  fituation  of  the  place,  you  can  do  no 
otherwife  than  make  the  window  of  the  pigeon- 
houfe  to  face  the  north,  you  muft  always  keep 
it  fliut  clofe  in  cold  weather,  and  open  it  in 
fummer,  that  the  cooling  air  may  have  paf- 
fage  into  the  place,  which  is  refrefhing  and 
delightful  to  pigeons  in  that  feafon  of  the 
year. 

The  pigeon-houfe  ffiould  have  two  cin<5lures  - 
built  without^  either  of  free  ftone  or  parget^ 
one  of  which  is  to  reach  Jo  the  middle  of  the  , 
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pigeon-houfe,  and  the  other  under  the  win- 
dow, through  which  the  pigeons  go  in  and 
out;  thefe  two  inelofures  are  made  on  purpofe 
that  the  birds  may  reft  upon  them  when  they 
return  out  of  the  fields : you  fhould  have  a 
portcullis  at  the  window  before  mentioned, 
for  the  egrefs  and  regrefs  of  the  pigeons,  which 
portcullis  muft  be  fomething  larger  than  the 
window  or  aperture,  which  fhould  be  lined 
with  tin,  well  faftened  to  the  wall,  to  keep 
the  rats  from  coming  up : this  portcullis  may 
be  raifed  up  or  pulled  down  every  morning 
and  evening,  by  means  of  a board  faftened 
to  a pully,  which  is  to  be  fixed  about  the  faid 
window  i and  this  cord  may  hang  down  fo 
low,  that  it  may  be  reached  without  any 
trouble. 

To  manage  this  affair  well,  the  door  fhould 
be  always  placed  in  fight  of  the  dwelling  houfe, 
whether  the  pigeon-houfe  be  built  within  or 
without  the  court-yard,  though  you  are 
obliged  to  make  the  door  to  open  on  the 
north  fide,  from  whence  the  wind  that  blows 
is  very  incommodious  to  the  pigeons,  becaufe 
the  matter  of  the  family  may  keep  in  awe 
thofe  that  go  in  and  come  out  of  the  pigeon- 
houfe  ; and  to  prevent  the  inconveniency  that 
may  arife  from  the  north  wind,  make  a double 
door  to  it,  and  by  that  means  defend  your  pi. 
geon-houfe  from  the  feverity  of  the  cold  air. 

As  to  the  nefts  or  coves  of  the  pigeon-houfe, 
fome  build  them  in  the  wall  with  flat  bricks 
in  fuch  a manner,  that  they  are  long  and 
fquare,  and  darkifti  at  the  bottom,  which  is  a 
thing  thefe  birds  covet,  thofe  nefts  would  have 
continued  to  be  among  the  firft  rank,  if 
amongft  others  the  invention  of  earthen  pots 
had  not  been  found  out;  befides,  thofe  built 
in  the  wall  have  very  often  fome  chink  or 
other,  through  which  rats  may  get  into  them, 
whereas  the  pot  being  all  of  a-piece,  entirely 
keeps  them  out,  uniefs  it  be  at  the  mouth. 
Others  make  ufe  of  round  tiles,  placed  one 
upon  another,  reprefenring  the  fhape  of  a pipe  : 
to  receive  water  in,  and  they  range  them  half 
a foot  diftant  from  each  other  upon  bricks, 
fitted  above  as  well  as  below  to  the  roundnefs 
of  thefe  tiles,  which  alio  ferve  to  feparate  the 
nefts:  but  this  is  not  fo  good  as  either  of  the 
others.  Be  fure  their  nefts  or  holes  be  made 
dilh-f^lhioned  at  the  bottom,  (as  they  do  not 


always  build  nefts)  then  the  eggs  will  keep  in 
the  middle,  and  the  pigeon  muft  fet  true  upon 
them,  which  if  otherwife  they  will  roll  afide, 
and  for  want  of  proper  heat,  even  though  the 
pigeon  fets  well  in  her  neft,  will  chill  and  cer- 
tainly fpoil.  But  in  what  manner  foever  thefe 
nefts  are  made,  you  muft  be  very  exad,  that 
they  Ihould  be  rather  too  big  than  too  little, 
to  the  end  that  the  cock  and  the  hen  may  have 
room  to  ftand  in  them. 

The  firft  range  of  thefe  nefts,  be  they  made 
as  you  pleafe,  muft  always  be  four  feet  dif- 
tanc  from  the  ground,  fo  that  the  wall  under- 
neath being  very  fmooth,  the  rats  may  not  be 
able  to  get  up.  You  muft  obferve  in  the  firft 
place,  that  if  you  build  thefe  nefts  or  coves 
with  earthen  pots,  to  place  them  checquer- 
wife,  and  not  fquare  one  over  another : in  the 
next  place,  you  muft  not  raife  their  nefts  any 
higher  than  within  three  feet  of  the  top  of  the 
pigeon-houfe;  and  thirdly,  you  muft  cover 
the  Jaft  range  of  thofe  nefts  with  a board  a 
foot  and  an  half  broad,  and  fet  flanting,  for 
fear  the  rats,  which  may  happen  to  come 
down  from  the  top,  may  get  into  them.  All 
thefe  nefts  fhould  be  built  level  with  the  wall, 
which  fhould  be  fmooth  and  well  whitened. 
You  may,  and  it  will  be  very  much  to  the 
purpofe,  place  before  every  neft-door  or 
mouth,  a fmall  flat  ftone,  which  comes  out  of 
the  wall  three  or  four  fingers  broad,  for  the 
pigeons  to  reft  upon  when  they  go  in  or  come 
out  of  their  nefts,  or  when  bad  weather  obli- 
ges them  to  keep  to  the  pigeon-houfe. 

TAME  PIGEONS;  of  thefe  there  are  fe- 
veral  fpecies. 

Runts,  the  largeft  kind  of  pigeons,  called 
by  the  I/al/ans,  tronjo\  but  thefe  may  again 
be  diftinguiftied  into  greater  or  fmaller;  thofe 
which  are  commonly  called  the  Spantjh  runts 
are  much  efteemed,  being  the  largeft  fort  of 
pigeon;  but  are  fiuggifh,  and  more  flow  of 
flight  than  the  fmaller  fort  of  runts ; but  the 
fmaller  runts  are  better  breeders,  and  quicker 
•of  flight,  for  which  they  are  efteemed.  As  far 
the  colours  of  their  feathers,  they  are  uncer- 
tain, fo  that  a judgment  cannot  be  made  of 
the  fort  by  them. 

The  next  which  makes  the  largeft  figure, 
but  is  not  in  reality  the  largeft  bird,  is  the 
cropper,  fo  called,  becaufe  they  ufually  do,  by 
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attr&^lng  the  air,  blow  up  their  crops  to  an 
extraordinary  bignefs,  even  fo  as  to  be  fome- 
times  as  large  as  their  bodies.  This  fort  is  the 
moft  valued,  according  as  it  can  fwell  up  it’s 
crop  to  the  larger  fize. 

The  bodies  of  this  fort  are  about  the  big- 
nefs of  the  fmaller  runt,  but  arc  fomewhat 
moreflender;  this  fort  alfo  is  of  various  co- 
lours in  the  feathers. 

The  Shakers ; thefe  are  of  two  forts,  viz. 
the  broad-tailed  fhaker,  and  the  narrow  tail- 
ed-fhaker:  thefe  are  lb  called,  bccaufe  they 
are  almoft  conftantly  wagging  their  heads  and 
necks  up  and  down;  the  broad  are  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  narrow,  in  that  the  broad- 
tailed fort  abounds  with  tail  feathers,  about 
twenty-fix  in  number-,  but  the  narrow-tailed 
fhakers  have  not  fo  many. 

Thefe,  when  they  walk,  carry  their  tail- 
feathers  and  crefl:  Ipread  abroad  like  a turky- 
cock ; they  have  likewife  a diverfity  of  fea- 
thers. 

The Jacobines,  or  Cappers;  which  are  fo 
called,  on  account  of  certain  feathers  which 
turn  up  about  the  back  part  of  the  head  : 
forne  of  this  fort  are  rough  footed  ; they  are 
fhort  billed,  the  iris  of  their  eye  of  a pearl 
colour,  and  the  head  is  cr.mmoniy  white. 

The  Turbit,  which  fome  fuppofeto  be  a cor- 
ruption of  the  word  corbeck^  or  cuttbeke  ; as  they 
are  called  by  the  Dutch,  which  feems  to  be 
derived  of  the  French,  courlbec,  and  lignifies 
a fhort  bill,  for  which  this  pigeon  is  remark- 
able ; for  the  head  is  flat,  and  the  feathers  on 
the  breaft  fpread  both  ways,  Thefe  are  much 
of  the  fame  fize  with  the  jacobines. 

The  Carriers  are  pigeons  fo  called  from  the 
nfe  which  is  fometimes  made  of  them  in 
carrying  of  letters  to  -and  fro:  certain  it  is 
that  they  are  very  nimble  meflTe  gers,  for 
fome  authors  affirm  that  it  has  been  found 
by  experience,  that  one  of  thefe  pigeons  will 
fly  three  irriles  a minute,  or  from  St.  Alban’s  to 
London  in  feven  minutes ; this  has  been  tried 
by  experiments. 

We  have  an  account  of  their  paffing  and 
repaffing  with  advices  between  Hhtius  and 
Brutus,  at  the  fiege  of  Modena,  who  had,  by 
laving  meat  for  them  in  fome  high  places, 
ufed  their  pigeons  to  fly  from  place  to  place 


for  their  meat,  they  having  before  kept  them’ 
hungry,  and  in  a dark  place.  j 

Thefe  pigeons  are  about  the  fize  of  com- 
mon pigeons,  and  of  a dark  blue,  or  blackilh 
colour,  which  is  one  way  of  diftinguifliing 
them  from  other  forts  : they  are  alfo  remark- 
able for  having  their  eyes  compafled  about 
with  a broad  circle  ol  naked  fpongy  fein,  and  | 
for  having  the  upper  chap  of  their  beak  co-  | 

vered  more  than  half  from  the  head,  with  a j 

double  cruft  of  the  like  naked  fungous  body. 

The  bill  or  beak  is  moderately  long  and' 
black. 

Thefe  birds  have  this  quality,  that  they 
are  carried  many  miles  f-om  the  place  where  ? 
they  are  bred  and  brought  up,  or  have  them- 
lelves  hatched  or  bred  up  any  young  ones;’ 
they  will  immediately  return  home  as  fo6n  as 
they  arc  let  to  fly. 

When  perfons  would  ufe  them  for  carriers, 
they  muft  order  them  in  the  following  manner : ' 

Two  friends  muft  agree  to  keep  them,  the 
one  at  London  and  the  other  -hi  IVindfor,  ox 
any  other  place ; he  that  liveth  at  Windfor 
muft  take  two  or  three  cocks  or  hens  which 
were  bred  at  his  friend’s  at  London,  and  the 
other  two  or  three  that  were  bred  at  IVind- 
jor  \ when  the  perfon  at  has  occafion 

to  fend  any  advice  to  his  fr.cnd  at  fFindfor,  he  ' 
muft  roll  up  a little  piece  of  paper,  and  tie  . 
it  gently  with  a fmall  ftring  paflej  through 
ir,  about  the  pigeon’s  neck. 

But  here  you  muft  remember,  that  the  pi- 
geons you  defign  to  fend  with  a letter,  muft  , 
be  kept  pretty  much  in  the  dark,  and  with-  ’ 
out  meat  for  eight  or  ten  hours  before  they  ’ ' 

are  turned  out,  and  then  they  will  rife  and  ’ 
turn  round  till  they  have  found  their  way, 
and  continue  their  flight  till  they  have  got 
home. 

With  two  or  three  of  thefe  pigeons  on  each  ' 
fide,  a correfpondence  might  be  carried  on  in  - 
a very  expeditious-  manner,  efpecialiy  in  mat-  ■* 
ters  of  curioficy,  iFc.  ' 

The  Barba^y  pigeon,  or  Barb,  is  another 
fort,  whofe  bill  is  like  that  of  the  turbir, 
fhort  and  thick,  having  a broad  and  naked  ■ 
circle  of  a fpongy  white  fubftar.ee  round  about  ' ' > 

the  eye,  like  that  of  the  carrier  pigeon  ; the 
iris  of  the  eye  is  white,  if  the  feathers  of  the 
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pinion  are  iricUnable  to  a darker  colour  j but 
is  red  if  the  feathers  are  white,  as  is  obferved 
in  other  birds. 

Srriiter*;,  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  that 
the  Dutch  call  Dragers  •,  this  Tort  (hake  their 
wings  as  they  fly,  and  rife  commonly  in  a 
circular  manner' in  their  flight;  the  males  for 
the  moft  part,  rifing  higher  than  the  females, 
and  frequently  falling  and  fiabbing  with  their 
wings,  which  makes  a noife  that  may  be- 
beard  a great  way  off,  which  often  is  the  caufe 
of  their  breaking  or  fhaitering  their  quill 
feathers. 

Thefe  very  much  refemble  the  Tumbler 
pigeon,  the  difference  chiefly  is,  that  the 
Tumbler  is  fomewhat  fmaller,  and  in  its  flight 
will  tumble  itfelf  backward  over  its  head  ; 
the  diverfity  of  colours  in  the  feathers  makes 
no  difference. 

The  Htlmct  pigeon  is  dlflingulfned  from 
the  others,  becaufe  it  has  the  head,  the  quill 
feathers,  and  the  tail  feathers,  always  of  one 
colour,  femetimes  black,  fometimes  white, 
or  red,  or  blue,  or  yellov/,  but  the  other  fea- 
thers of  the  body  are  of  a different  colour. 

The  Light  Horfeman  •,  this  is  fupppfed  fo 
be  a ernfs  drain,  between  a cock  Cropper  and 
a hen  of  the  Canier  breed,  becabfe  they  feem 
to  partake  of  both,  as  appears  from  the  ex- 
crefcence  of  fiefli  upon  their  bills,  and.  the 
fweliings  of  their  crops  ;■  thefe  are  not  in- 
clined to  leave  the  place  of  their  birth,  or. the 
houfe  that  they  have  been  ufed  to. 

The  Baftaid-bil!  pigeon  is  fonnething  bigger 
than  the  Barbary  pigeon  ; they  have  fhort  bills, 
and  are  generally  faid  to  have  red  eyes,  though 
probably  thofe  coloured  eyes  belong  only  to 
thofe  that  have  white  feathers. 

There  is  a pigeon  called  the  Turner,  which 
is  faid  to  have  a tuft  of  feathers  hanging 
backwards  on  the  head,  which  parts  like  a 
horfe’s  mane. 

There  is  alfo  a pigeon  of  the  fmaller  fort, 
called  the  Finikin,  but  in  other  refpedts  like 
the  former. 

There  is  another  pigeon  called  the  Spot, 
fuppofed,  (and  with  judgment;  to  t6,ke  its 
name  from  a fpot  on  the  forehead,  juft  above 
the  b-ill,  and  the  feather  of  its  tail  always  of 
the  fame  colour  with  the  fpots,  and  all  the 
other  feathers  are  white. 


The  Mabomet,  or  Mawmet  pigeon,  fup- 
pofed to  be  brought  from  Turky,  which  is 
Angular  for  its  large  black  eyes,  but  the 
other  parts  are  like  thofe  of  the  Barbary  pi- 
geon. 

To  dldinguifli  which  are  the  males  and 
females  among  pigeons,  it  is  chiefly  known 
by  the  voice  and  cooing,  the  females  having 
a fmall  weak  voice,  and  the  male  a loud  and 
deep  voice. 

The  food  which  is  generally  given  to  pi- 
geons is  tares,  but  if  fpurry  feeds  were  mixed 
with  them,  or  buck-wheat,  thofe  grains  would 
forward,  their  breeding ; however,  with  only 
tares  they  may  be  expccled  to  breed  eight  or 
nine  times  a year  but,  rhaps,  they  feldom 
hatch  above  one  at  a time,,  though  if  they  be 
ih  full  vigo.ur,  they  .wiU  breed  a pair  at  one 
fitting. 

In  tbe  feeding  of  pigeons,  It  is  advifeable 
not  to  let  them  have  more  meat  at  one  time 
than  they  can  eat,  becaufe  they  are  apt  to 
tofs  it  about  and  lofe  a great  deal  of  it ; fo 
that  the  contrivance  of  filling  a done  bottle 
with  their  meat,  and  placing  the  mouth  down- 
wards, fo  that  it  may  come  within  an  inch 
of  a plain  or  table,  will  give  a fupply  as  they 
feed.  , ■ , 

And  fomething  of  the  fame  method  fhould 
be  ufed  about  their  water,,  by  the  bottle  being 
reverfed  with  the  mouth  into  a narrow  fhal- 
low  ciflern  ; but  they  mud  by  no  means  be 
without  water,  they  being  of  themftlves  a dry 
bird,  and  lubjeft  to  contract  dirt  and  deas. 

To  -prevent  their  quitting  the  Pigecn-Houfe. 

(This  receipt  is  deemed  a fecret). 

Boil  together  the  head  and  feet  of  a gelded 
goat,  till  the  defh  parts  from  the  bone  ; and 
'then  boil  the  fieih  again  in  the  f.me  water, 
till  it  is  ail  diflfulved,  and  when  cold  and  thick, 
mix  it  up  with  Potter’s  earth,  and  making  it 
into  fmall  cakes,  dry  it  in  an  oven,  or  by  the 
fun,  but  fo  as  not  to  burn  it.  Lay  thefe  cakes 
in  the  [dgeon-houfe,  and  the  tade  of  them  will 
fo  pleafe  the  pigeons,  that  they  will  not  wil- 
lingly leave  it.  Another  method  is,  to  candy 
■fait,  and  leave  it  in  the  pigeon-houfe.  A 
third  is,  to  place  there  a goat’s  head  boiled 
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in  water,  with  hemp,  urine,  cummin,  and 
fait.  And  a fourth  way  is,  to  fry  millet  in 
honey  and  water,  which  produces  a food  fo 
agreeable  to  pigeons,  that  they  will  not  only 
remain  at  home,  but  intice  others  to  keep 
them  company. 

^0  f revent  Pigeons  defir oying  Corn. 

Pix  lines  over  different  parts  of  your  land, 
with  feathers  tied  in  them ; and  frequently 
lire  at  them  with  powder,  and  they  will  quit 
the  fpot  thus  guarded. 

To  take  Pigeons,  Rooks  and  Crows  upon 
new  plowed  or  /own  Ground, 

Take  a good  number  of  fmall  twigs,  of 
ftrong  wheaten  ftraw,  of  a good  length,  bird- 
lime them  well,  lay  them  on  the  ground 
where  pigeons^  frequent,  and  they  will 
foon  be  entangled  with  them  ; and  in  order 
to  allure  to  your  twigs  or  ftraws,  you  may 
tie  two  or  three  pigeons  to  the  ground,  among 
the  twigs. 

Another  way. 

Cut  fome  Iheets  of  thick  brown  paper,  each 
into  about  eight  parts,  making  them  up  in 
the  lhapc  of  a fugar-loaf,  and  lime  the  infide 
of  them  three  or  four  days  before  you  intend 
to  ufe  them ; put  into  each  paper,  near  the 
bottom,  three  or  four  grains  of  corn,  and  lay 
thefe  papers  up  and  down  the  ground,  as 
much  as  you  can  under  clods  of  earth,  early 
in  the  morning,  before  the  pigeons,  ^c.  come 
to  feed.  The  more  papers  you  lay  the  greater 
you  may  expe6t  your  fport.  When  the  pi- 
geons come  to  feed  they  will  f^e  the  corn, 
and  by  thrufting  in  their  heads  to  reach  it, 
will  get  hood-winked  by  the  paper  fticking  to 
their  heads,  which  will  occafion  them  to  take 
wing,  and  fly  bolt  upright  till  they  have  fpent 
themfelves,  when  they  will  come  tumbling 
down  and  may  be  eafily  taken. 

PIKE.  A very  long-lived  filh,  according 
to  Lord  Baeon  and  Gefner,  who  fay  he  outlives 
all  other  filh,  which  is  a pity,  as  he  is  an  ab- 
folute  tyrant  of  the  frelh  water.  The  largefl 
are  the  coarfer  food,  and  the  fmalleft  are  al.- 


ways  accounted  beft:;  this,  fifli  never  fwims  in 
fhoals,  but  refts  by  himfelf  alone,  being  na^ 
rurally  very  bold  and  daring,  and  will  feize 
almoft  upon  any  thing,  even  devour  his  own 
kind;  he  breeds  hut  once  a year,  and  fpawns 
in  February  or  March.  The  beft  fort  is  found 
in  rivers,  the  worft  in  meres  and  ponds.  His 
common  food  is  either  pickerel-weeds  or 
frogs,  or  what  filh  he  can  get. 

The  pike  is  obferved  to  be  a folitary,  me- 
lancholy, and  a bold  filht  melancholy,  be- 
caufe  he  always  fwims  or  refts  himfelf  alone, 
and  never  fwims  in  Ihoals  or  with  company, 
as  roach  and  dace,  and  moft  other  filh  do : 
and  bold,  becaufe  he  fears  not  a fhadow,  or 
to  fee  or  to  be  feen  of  any  body,  as  the  trout 
and  chub,  and  all  other  filh  do. 

And  it  is  obferved  by  Gefner,'  that  the 
jaw-bones,  and  hearts  and  galls  of  pikes, 
are  very  medicinable  for  feveral  difeales,  or 
to  flop  blood,  to  abate  fevers,  to  cure  agues, 
to  oppofe  or  expel  the  infeflion  of  the  plague, 
and  to  be  many  ways  medicinable  and  ufeful 
for  the  good  of  mankind ; but  he  obferves, 
that  the  biting  of  a pike  is  venomous  and  hard 
to  be  cured. 

PIKE'FISHING.  There  are  two  ways  to 
take  the  pike ; by  the  ledger,  and  the  walking- 
bait.  The  ledger-bait  is  fixed  in  one  certain 
place,  and  may  continue  while  the  angler  is 
abfent ; this  rnuft  be  a live  bait,  of  filh  or 
frog ; of  filh,  the  beft  is  a dace,  roach,  or 
perch  ; of  frogs,  the  yelioweft  are  beft.  In 
ufing  the  ledger-bait,  if  it  be  a filh,  ftick 
your  hooks  through  his  upper  lip,  and  then  . 
faftening  it  to  a ftrong  line,  at  leaft  twelve  or 
fourteen  yards  long,  tie  the  other  end  of  the 
line,  either  to  fome  ftake  in  the  ground,  or 
to  the  bough  of  a tree  near  the  pike’s  ufual 
haunt ; which  done,  wind  your  line  on  a 
forked  ftick,  big  enough  to  keep  the  bait 
from  drawing  it  under  water,  all,  except  half 
a yard,  or  a little  more  ; and  your  ftick  muft 
have  a fmall  cleft  at  the  end,  into  which  ^ 
fallen  your  line,  but  fo  that  when  the  pike 
comes,  he  may  eafily  draw  it  forth,  and  have 
line  enough  to  go  to  his  hold  and  pouch  the  * 
bait. 

But  if  the  bait  be  a frog,  put  the  arming- 
wire  in  at  his  mouth,  and  out  at  his  gills,  , 
then  with  a fine  needle  and  filk  few  the  lappejr 
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part  of  his  leg,  with  one  flitch  only,  to  your 
arming-wire,  or  tie  his  leg  gently,  above^ 
the  upper  joint,  to  the  wire. 

There  is  a way  of  trolling  for  pike,  with 
a winch  to  wind  it  up;  this  fifli  being  very 
flrong,-  your  rod  muft  not  be  too  flender  at 
the  top,  where  fhould  be  placed  a ring  for  your 
line  to  run  through,  which  line  is  to  be  of 
filk;  two  yards  and  a quarter  next  the  hook, 
it  muft  be  double,  and  ftrongly  armed  with 
wire  about  feven  inches ; faften  fome  fmooth 
lead  upon  the  (hank  of  the  hook,  and  hav- 
ing placed  it  in  the  mouth  of  your  fiflr-bait, 
with  your  lead  fink  it  with  his  head  down- 
wards, fo  move  your  bait  up  and  down,  and 
if  you  feel  the  fifli  at  the  hook,  give  him 
length  enough  to  run  away  with  the  bait  and 
pouch  it,  them  ftrike  him  with  a fmart  jerk. 
Obferve  in  trolling  to  put  your  arming-wire 
in  at  the  mouth  of  the  gudgeon,  (the  beft 
bait)  and  thrufting  it  along  by  the  back,  bring 
it  out  again  by  the  tail,  and  there  faften  it 
with  a thread,  having  your  reel  in  your  hand, 
and  your  line  fixed  to  your  hook  through  a 
ring  at  the  top  of  your  rod  -,  then  move  your 
bait  up  and  down  in  fome  likely  place  in  the 
water,  as  you  walk  gently  by  the  river  fide. 
When  you  feel  him  bite,  be  fure  to  give 
him  line  enough,  and  not  to  ftrike  him  too 
quick  or  too  fiercely,  left  you  endanger  your 
tackle  and  lofe  your  fifli  : if  you  fifli  at  fnap, 
give  him  leave  to  run  a little,  and  then  ftrike 
the  contrary  way  to  which  he  runs  : but  for 
this  method  of  angling  a fpring-hook  is  beft, 
and  your  tackle  muft  be  much  more  ftrong 
than  for  the  troll. 

If  you  fifli  with  a dead  bait  for  a pike,  take 
j minnow's,  yellow  frogs,  dace,  or  roach,  and 
having  diflblved  gum  of  jey  in  oil  of  fpike, 
anoint  your  bait  therewith,  cafting  it  where 
pikes  frequent;  after  it  has  lain  a little  while 
at  the  bottom,  draw  it  to  the  top,  and  fo  up 
the  ftream,  and  you  will  quickly  perceive  a 
pike  very  eagerly  following  it.  They  bite 
beft  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  in  clear 
I water,  with  a gentle  gale,  in  the  middle  of 
fummer  to  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  and  in 
winter  all  day  long;  and  in  the  latter  end 
and  beginning  of  the  fpring,  he  bites  moft 
eagerly  early  in  the  morning,  and  late  in  the 
evening.  See  Huxing,  Angling, 
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PILLAR.  Moft  greaf^manages  have  pil- 
lars fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  manager 
ground,  to  point  out  the  centre;  but  all 
manages  in  general  have,  upon  the  fide  o- 
circumference,  other  pillars  placed  two  and 
two,  at  certain  diftances,  from  whence  they 
are  called  the  two  pillars,  to  diftinguifli  them 
from  that  of  the  center. 

When  we  fpeak  of  the  former  we  call  it 
working  round  the  pillar ; and  when  we  refer 
to  the  other  two,  we  call  it,  working  between 
the  two  pillars. 

The  pillar  of  the  center  ferves  to  regulate 
and  adjult  the  extent  of  ground,  to  the  end 
that  the  manage  upon  volts  may  be  perform- 
ed with  method  and  juftnefs,  and  that  they 
may  work  in  a fquare  by  rule  and  meafure, 
upon  four  lines  of  the  volt,  which  ought  to 
be  imagined  at  an  equal  diftance  from  the 
center. 

It  ferves'  likewife  to  bfeak  unruly  high- 
mettled  horfes,  without  endangering  the  rider, 
the  horfe  being  tied  to  a long  rope,  one  end 
of  which  is  made  fall  to  a pillarj  and  managed 
by  a man  placed  by  the  pillar,  which  keeps 
the  horfe  in  fubjedlion,  and  hinders  him  from' 
flying  out. 

To  break  fuch  an  unruly  fiery  horfe,  and 
make  him  go  forwards,  put  the  caveflbn  upon 
him,  and  make  faft  the  rope  to  the  middle 
ring  and  to  the  pillar,  trot  him  round  the 
pillar  without  any  perfon  on  his  back,  and 
fright  him  with  the  fliambrier  or  rod,  that 
he  may  know  it,  and  fly  from  the  leaft  ap- 
pearance of  a blow. 

This  done;  you  may  mount  him  round  the 
pillar,  and  put  him  on,  fo  as  that  he  fnall 
not  be  able  either  to  rear  up  or  to  flop  in  or- 
der to  do  mifehief,  for  the  dread  of  the  fham- 
brier  will  prevent  all  diforders,  and  hinder 
him  from  flopping. 

The  Duke  of  Ne'-ducaftle  fays,  this  is  the 
only  cafe  in  which  the  ufe  of  the  pillar  fliould 
be  fuffered,  for  in  general  he  is  fo  far  from 
approving  of  the  pillar,  that  he  affirms,  it  only 
fpoils  horfes,  becaufe  round  it  they  only  work 
by  rota,  and  having  their  eyes  always  fixed 
upon  the  fame  objedls,  know  not  how  to  ma- 
nage elfevvhere,  but  inftead  of  obeying  the 
hand  and  the  .heels,  knov?  nothing  but  the 
rope  and  the  fhambrier. 
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It!  fuch  manages  as  have  ^not  pi’lar, 
you  mufl:  imagine  a place  where  it  fliould  be, 
tiiat  is,  you  mufl'  confider  the  middle  of  t‘he 
ground  as  the  center,  in  order  to  regulate 
and  facilitate  manages  upon  rounds.  See 
Rope  Ropes. 

The  two  pillars  are  placed  at  the  diftance 
of  two  or  three  paces  tite  one  from  the  O' her. 

We  put  a horfe  between  thefe,  with  a ca- 
vefTon  of  leather  or  cord,  mounted  with  two 
big  ropes,  that  anfwer  from  one  pillar  to 
the  other. 

You  muft  ply  your  hoiTe  with  the  cavefTon 
ropes,  and  make  him  rife  between  the  two 
pillars:  when  once  he  has  got  a habit  of 
curvetting  with  eafe,  he  will  give  you  a good 
feat'  on  horfebaek,  and  by  the  liberty  of  his 
pofture  make  you  keep  the  counterpoife  of 
your  body,  and  t teaeh  you  to  ftretch  out 
your  hams. 

PINCHING  [in  Horfemanfhip]  is  when 
a horfe  ftanding  ftill,  the  rider  keeps  him 
fall  with  the  bridle-hand,  and  applies  the 
fpurs  juft  to  the  hair  of  his  fides. 

PIP.  A diftempef  incident  to  hawks;  it 
proceeds  from  cold  and  moiftnefs  in  the  head, 
OP  by  feeding  on  grofs  meats  in  the  lummer- 
time,  that  have  not  been  wafhed  well  in  cold 
water.  ■ 

For  the  cure:  give  the  hawk  with  her 
cafting  at  night,  afeburing  pill  of  agaric,  or 
hiera  picra,  for  two  or  tliree  days  together, 
and  wafti  her  tongue  with  rofe-water,  and 
anoint  it  for  three  or  ~four  days  with  oil  of 
fwcet  almonds ; and  when  the  pip  is  tho- 
roughly ripe,  i.  e.  when  it  is  white  and  foft, 
take  it  off  with  a fharp -awl  or  bodkin,  and 
afterwards  anoint  the  wound  with  oil  of  fvveet 
almonds. 

If  the  hawk  ha'=  the  pip  in  her  foot,  then 
caft  her,  and  cut  out  the  core  or  corn  in  the 
ball  of  it,  and  apply  a plaifter  of  galbanum, 
white  pitch,  and  Fenice  tuipentine,  fpread  on 
foft  leather,  and  tird  on  fo  fall  that  it  may  not 
come  off.  but  yet  not  fo  ftraight  as  to  hurt  her, 
then  let  her  ftand  on  a perch  foft  lined,  keep 
her  warm,  and  drefs  her  three  or  four  times  a 
week  fill  flie  is  well. 

PISMIRES,  OR  ANTS,  are  deftroyed  by 
laying  human  ordure  on  their  hills,  as  that  will 
drive  them  away,  or  kill  them  if  done  in  frofty 
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weMther.  Some  dc-ftioy  tin  no  b.  fi.i  (2  ‘he'r, 
nefts.  Another  iivuiner  of  drivirg  the  n av.iy 
is’'by  thf  root  ,.f  wild  c'^cumber.  iMufcleTni-- i.s 
burnt  with  ftorax,  beat  to  powder,  ftrev-- 
ed  over  th.e  gardens  where  they  are,  will  cum-, 
pel  them  tcj  quit  tht  iV  holes,  and  proye  their 
cleftrudlion, 

Originuin,  powdered,  and  fpread  among 
them,  kills  them  ; or  cirenicum,  rrelted  ia 
oil,  vv.ll  anfaer  ihe  fame  purpose.  Or,  inake 
a roll  of  wool.,  nev.Iy  plucked  from  tl,;e  fnt  t.p’s, 
belly,  and  enedmpafs  your  ftowci-ftcm  ii've 
fingers  in  breadth. 

'Smear  the  bottom  of  the  trees  all  atyund 
with  tar,  which  will  prevent  their  a'liviblng  ; 
or  put  human  ordure  round"  the  root  or  .ftem 
of  the  tree. 

Mix  feme  powder  of  arfenic,  w.ith  honey  -, 
put  it  into  a box  made  gf  cards  or  padc- 
boards,  pi  icked  full  of  holes  with  a bodkin. 
Hang  thefe  boxes  on  the  trees,  and  it  will 
kill  the  vermin.  Re  careful  not  to  make  .the 
holes  too  large,  left  bees  flaould  likewife  get 
uq  and  be  poifontd. 

‘■Sonie  perfons  hang  a glafs  bottle  on  the 
tree,  with  a little  honey,  or  other  fwtec  liquor 
in  it,  and  it  will  draw  the  ants  into  it.  If 
you  do  this  you  muft  often  vvafti  the  botti:-, 
and  place.it  there  again.  They  are  alf)  kULd 
by  frequent  watering  the  wrdks  or  paths. 

’In  winter,  the  ant-hills  fnould  be^  dug  up, 
and  rhe  core  taken  our,  that  when  you  lay 
your  turf  down,  it  may  lie  lower  than  t!ie 
other  ground.  This  p events  ants  returning* 
and  the  rain  and  froft  will  deftroy  thofc  that 
remain. 

The  dregs  of  oil,  mixed  with  lupins, and  rub- 
bed over  the  bottom  of  your  phnts,  will  preferve 
them  from  pifmires.  To  keep  your  fugar  or 
fpice-box  fiom  thefe  infedts  you  muft  cover 
it  with  white  wool.  Brim'ftone  powdered,  and 
fteeped  in  water,  till  the  water  is  becoiue  co- 
loured, will  drive  them  away. 

PISSING  OF  Blood  fin  Horfes]  may  pro- 
ceed from  divers  caufes,  fometimes  by  being 
ridden  over-hard,  or  laboured  beyond  his 
ftrength,  and  by  carrying  too  heavy  burthens 
on  his  body  -,  at  other  times  it  may  be  by 
fome  vein  broken  in  his  body,  on -which  blood 
will  frequently  iftlie  out  of  his  body;  or  it  may 

pro- 
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proceed  from  fome  (lone  fretting  upon  his 
kidnies,  and  from  feveral  other  caufes. 

For  the  cure  : take  knot-grafs,  fliepherd’s 
purfe,  bloodwort  of  the  hedge,  polypody  of 
the  wall,  comfrey,  and  garden  bloodwort,  of 
each  an  handful,  (bred  them  fmall,  and  boil 
them  in  a quart  of  beer,  to  which  add  a little 
lalt  leaven  and  foot,  and  give  the  horfe. 

PISTE  is  the  tread  or  tract,  that  a horfe 
makes  upon  the  ground  he  goes  over. 

PIT-FALL.  A cheap  device,  with  which 
you  may  take  a whole  covey  of  partridges, 
as  well  as  Angle  ones,  or  indeed  any  other 
birds ; there  are  pit-falls  above,  and  under- 
ground : the  machine  reprefented  by  the 
cut,  is  a fort  of  cage,  and  made  as  in  Plate  IX. 
No.  I. 

This  device  is  compofed  of  four  flicks,  or 
pieces  of  wood.  A,  B,  A,  D,  D,  C,  C,  B, 
each  about  three  feet  long  and  bored  through 
within  two  inches  of  the  end,  with  a hole  big 
enough  to  turn  one’s  little  finger  in  it ; they 
muft  be  placed  on  each  other,  in  a fquare 
upon  the  ground,  and  let  into  each  other 
about  half  the  thicknefs  of  the  flick,  that  they 
may  hold  together,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to 
make  four  angles  ; then  take  two  hazle  tough 
rods,  about  the  bignefs  of  one’s  finger,  each 
four  or  five  feet  long,  which  mufl  be  fixed  in 
the  fore-mentioned  holes,  eroding  them  over 
each  other,  that  their  other  ends  may  be  fixed 
in  their  oppofite  angles,  as  the  corner  flicks 
in  cages  ufed  to  be  laid  ; then  you  muft  have 
fome  light  flraight  flicks,  longer  than  each 
other  by  degrees,  and  about  the  bignefs  of 
one’s  finger,  which  you  muft  compile  one  over 
another,  the  longeft  firfl,  and  the  fliortefl  laft, 
up  to  the  height  of  the  crofting  of  the  two 
rods,  fo  that  the  whole  will  refemble  a kind  of 
bee-hive  j but  you  muft  remember  to  leave  a 
hole  at  the  top,  to  be  covered  or  uncovered 
with  fome  flone,  or  the  like,  to  tdke  out  the 
birds  when  they  are  in  the  pit-fall. 

You  muft  at  leaft  bind,  the  end  of  your 
flicks  to  the  two  rods  with  ofiers,  ftrong  pack- 
thread, or  fmall  cord,  and  this  is  all  that  be- 
longs to  the  pit-fall ; but  for  the  erefling  or 
piling  it  up,  do  thus:  take  a flick  of  about 
three  feel  long,  and  about  the  bignefs  of  one’s 
little  finger,  which  muft  be  fmoothed  above 
and  below,  then  tie  the  end  F,  No.  2,  with  a 


little  cord,  to  the  middle  of  the  foundation- 
flick  A,  B,  the  other  end  of  the  flick  F,  G, 
muft  have  a fmall  notch  in  it  about  two  inches 
from  the  end ; then  provide  another  flick 
I,  K,  about  a foot  and  a half  long,  with  a 
fmall  cord  fixed  at  the  upper  end  thereof, 
where  you  may  place  another  little  flick  H, 
half  a foot  long,  having  the  end  G fhaped  like 
the  fbarp  end  of  a wedge ; the  lower  end  of 
the  flick  K muft  be  fixed  in  the  ground,  which 
being  done,  the  fore-part  of  the  pit-fall  D,  C, 
will  come  to  be  lifted  up,  and  then  place  the 
end  H of  the  little  flick  under  the  cage  to 
fupport  it,  and  the  other  end,  fliaped  like  a 
wedge,  into  the  notch  of  the  flick  F,  G ; 
then  let  the  pit-fall  reft  gently  on  it,  and  it 
will  be  ready  fet,  with  one  fide  lifted  up  about 
a foot  high,  and  the  flick  F,  G,  will  be  about 
three  inches  from  the  ground,  then  ftrew  your 
bait  under  the  cage. 

The  fame  pit-fall  will  ferve  to  take  fmall 
birds,  hares,  rabbits,  or  vermin. 

When  you  have  found  out  that  partridges 
frequent  either  vineyards,  woods,  or  fome 
other  place,  you  muft,  before  you  fpread  your 
net,  pitch  upon  a proper  ftand  for  yourfelf, 
either  near  a hedge,  a knot  of  ofiers,  or  fome 
bufties,  thatfo  your  pit-fall  may  not  be  openly 
feen,  and  frighten  the  partridges:  when  the 
place  is  fixed,  take  five  or  fix  handsful  of 
barley  or  oats,  parched  in  a frying-pan,  or 
elfe  lome  wheat,  ftrew  fome  grain  here  and 
there,  and  make  a pretty  long  train,  fo  as  to 
lead  the  partridges  to  the  heap  ; and  when  you' 
know  by  their  dung  that  they  are  come  thi- 
ther, then  lay.  your  pit-fall  at  the  place  where 
they  have  dunged,  covering  it  with  fome 
leaved  branches,  or  broom,  or  leaved  vine 
branches,  if  the  feafon  allows  it,  and  lay 
down  feven  or  eight  handsful  of  corn  under 
it,  with  a long  train  ; the  partridges  having 
been  regaled  there  before,  will  not  fail  foon  to 
get  under  the  cage  to  eat,  and  being  greedy 
will  jump  upon  one  another,  fo  that  coming 
to  touch  the  little  flick  F,  G,  which  keeps  the 
machine  extended,  it.  will  by  that  means  fall 
upon  them,  When  the  covey  is  large,  fome 
often  happen  to  be  without  the  reach  of  the 
pit-fall,  but  he  that  is  dexterous  at  this  fport 
will  know  how  to  catch  them  another  time. 

The  two  figures  No.  i and  2 defenbe  the 
Y y pit-fall 
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prt'fall  two  ways  ; the  firft  fhews  how  tt  is  ex- 
tended front-ways,  and  the  other  fide-vvays, 
and  they  are  marked  with  the  fame  letters  ; 
the  letter  E (hews  you,  that  when  the  pit-fall 
is  light,  and  the  covey  large,  that  you  rnuiT; 
put  a ftone  upon  the  top  of  the  pit-fall,  the 
weight  of  which  prevents  a fingle  partridge 
from  letting  down  the  cage  or  trap,  for  other- 
wife  you  may  take  but  one  or  two:  thi*s  artifice 
is  well  known  to  thofe  who  follow  the  fport. 

Befides  this  pit-fall,  for  the  taking  of  par- 
tridges, there  are  others  of  the  like  nature 
with  which  they  take  fmall  birds  ; the  former 
Was  above  the  earth,  but  thefe  in,  and  under 
it,  and  are  excellent  for  taking  black-birds, 
thruflies,  field-fares,  and  the  like  birds  that 
feed  upon  worms.  The  beft  time  for  this 
fport,  is  from  the  beginning  of  November^  to 
the  end  of  March  ; the  device  is  cheap,  pro- 
fitable, and  pretty  common  ; neverthelefs  in 
order  to  omit  nothing  that  may  be  ufeful  in 
this  work,  the  following  figures  will  demon- 
ftrate  it  to  you,  viz. 

The  figure  marked  A,  is  a plain  paddle- 
ftaff,  fucli  as  countrymen  ufe  to  carry  in  their 
hands  as  they  go  about  their  grounds  : with 
this  you  are  to  cut  up  turfs,  with  v/hich  the 
pit-fall  is  to  be  clofed,  which  turf  muft  at 
leafl;  be  cut  two  inches  larger  than  the  pit ; 
the  faid  paddle  may  likewife  ferve  to  dig  your 
pits,  which  fhould  always  be  made  in  the 
fun,  near  fome  hedge  where  birds  frequent : 
they  may  alfo  be  made  in  great  woods,  near 
holly  bufhes,  for  birds  in  hard  weather  refort 
in  fuch  places,  in  expectation  of  worms,  by 
picking  up  and  removing  the  dead  leaves 
that  lie  on  the  ground  ; the  holes  may  be 
about  feven  inches  deep  ; on  the  oppofite  fide 
let  it  be  about  four  or  five  inches  long,  as 
defigned  Fig.  VI.  and  from  X to  O,  there 
may  be  a diltance  of  about  fix  inches  •,  then 
take  a fmall  ftick  X,  being  tapered,  or  cut 
fmall  by  degrees,  prick  the  fmall  end  X,  into 
the  fide  marked  M,  and  let  the  end  V,  lie 
upon  the  ground  fee  Fig.  8,  then  have  ano- 
ther ftick  marked  as  S,  T,  about  the  bignefs 
of  a fwan’s  quill,  and  four  inches  long,  which 
cut  fiat  and  fmooth  on  one  fide,  and  cut  a 
notch  at  the  end  S,  on  the  other  fide.  See 
Plate  IX.  Fig.  7. 

In  the  next  place  you  muft  have  a forked 
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ftick,  marked  as  Y,  and  Z,  Fig.  9.  fomething 
bigger  than  the  other  flicks,  and  about  five 
or  fix  inches  lung,  the  end  Z being  cut  ike 
the  end  of  a wedge.  The  next  thing  is  to 
make  ufe  of  your  turfs,  which  muft  be  four 
or  five  inches  thick,  the  bigger  fide  to  be 
laid  over  the  largefl:  fide  of  the  pit. 

Take  the  end  S of  your  little  ftick,  and  lay 
the  flat  fide  on  the  place  M,  upon  the  end 
of  the  ftick  which  is  pricked  into  the  ground  ; 
then  place  the  end  Z of  your  forked  ftick  into 
the  notch  S,  and  lay  on  the  turf,  making  the 
end  of  the  forked  ftick  marked  Y,  to  be  juft 
under  the  place  of  the  turf  marked  K,  then 
move  and  place  the  fmall  ftick  which  holds 
the  fork,  in  fuch  manner  that  by  the  leaft 
bird  that  comes  to  tread  upon  the  end  of  the 
flicks,  the  turf  may  fall  down,  and  fo  catch 
the  birds  in  the  hole. 

That  you  may  induce  the  birds  to  come 
to  your  pit-falls,  get  fome  earth-worms  and 
ftick  four  or  five  of  them  through  the  body 
with  fome  long  thorns,  or  fmall  flicks  for 
that  purpofe,  and  fo  fet  them  in  your  pits  to 
be  feen  by  the  birds  that  come  near  it  ,*  and 
take  care  that  the  birds  cannot  come  to  the 
pits  any  other  way  than  that  marked  O ; you 
may  plant  a little  hedge-row  of  fhort  flicks 
about  the  two  fides  of  the  pit.  If  it  be  hard 
frofty  weather,  ftir  up  fome  frefh  earth  about 
the  front  of  the  pit,  which  will  much  entice 
the  birds  to  come. 

There  is  another  fort  of  pit-fall  which  is 
not  fo  troublefome  as  the  former,  and  not 
fo  many  flicks  or  devices  required ; you  may 
ufe  it  in  any  hedge,  bulh,  tree,  or  the  like, 
and  in  all  weathers.  It  is  to  be  made  and 
ufed  according  to  the  following  defeription  : 

Take  a holly  ftick  about  the  bignefs  of 
one’s  middle  finger,  and  about  a foot,  and  a 
half  long,  alfo  another  ftick  of  the  fame  big- 
nefs, but  about  two  inches  fhorter,  bend  them 
both  like  a bow,  with  a good  double  pack- 
thread, between  which  place  a flat  ftick  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  as  the  letters  P,  M, 
K,-G,  Fig.  10.  fiiew  ; then  tie  the  end  of  the 
faid  ftick  G,  to  the  middle  of  the  lefler  bow, 
to  try  if  it  be  right,  and  with  one  hand  hold 
the  end  P of  the  flat  ftick,  and  with  the  other 
hand  pull  the  lefter  bow  towards  you,  and  if 

you 
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you  let  it  fly  back  it  returns  with  a good 
force,  it  is  a fign  it  is  well  done. 

Then  tie  upon  your  flat  flick,  about  three 
inches  from  the  end  of  it,  at  the  letter  P,  a 
fmall  packthread  about  nine  inches  long,  and 
as  big  as  a good  quill,  between  the  faid  pack- 
thread at  P,  and  the  letter  K ; about  the  letter 
M tie  the  thread  double,  as  N,  Q,  then  fpread 
a fmall  net  over  two  bows,  and  let  the  whole 
be  like  a folding  ftool ; the  way  to  bend  it  is 
thus,  lift  up  the  greater  of  the  bows,  and 
bring  it  over  the  little  flick  Q,  R,  then  pafs 
a-thvvart  the  net  the  double  thread  N,  O, 
with  the  bait  faftened  therein  at  N,  and  open 
the  end  O,  put  it  on  the  end  of  the  flick  R, 
and  it  is  ready  fer. 

For  the  better  comprehending  it,  there  are 
three  figures  deferibed,  (the  letters  are  all  the 
fame)  one  fhews  how  to  make  it,  the  other 
how  to  bend  it  or  fet  it,  and  the  laft  fliews 
it  ready  bent.  See  Plate  IX.  Fig.  lo,  ii, 
and  12. 

When  you  fix  it  in  any  place,  drew  fome 
leaves  behind  it,  and  alfo  upon  the  bottom 
of  it  before,  to  the  end  the  birds  may  not 
unbend  it,  except  in  the  fore- part : you  muft 
bait  according  to  the  different  fealons  and  na- 
tures of  thofe  birds  you  defign  to  take  ; in 
May  and  June,  for  pics  and  jays,  in  gardens 
and  orchards,  either  two  or  three  cherries,  or 
a piece  or  two  of  green  pear  or  apple,  may 
do  well  : in  winter,  blackbirds,  tfiruflies,  or 
the  like,  two  or  three  worms  will  do  the  bu- 
finefs;  at  other  times,  and  for  fome  birds,  an 
ear  or  two  of  wheat  or  barley  is  very  good. 

PLANET-STRUCK,  or  Shrew-run- 
ning, as  it  is  called  by  fome,  is  a diffemper 
in  horfes,  being  a deprivation  of  feeling  or 
motion,  not  flirring  any  of  the  members,  but 
that  they  remain  in  the  fame  form  as  when  the 
beaft  was  firft  feized  with  it. 

It  proceeds  fometimes  from  choler  and 
phlegm,  fuperabundantly  mixed  together-, 
fometimes  from  melancholy  blood,  being  a 
cold  and  dry  humour  which  afr’edls  the  hin- 
der part  of  the  brain  ; fometimes.  from  ex- 
treme heat  and  cold,  or  raw  digeftion,  ftrik- 
ing  into  the  veins  fuddenly  ; or  laftly,  from 
extreme  hunger,  occafioned  by  long  faffing. 

If  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  heat,  it  may 
be  known  by  the  hotnefs  of  the  hode’s  breath, 


and  the  free  fetching  of  his  wind  ; but  if 
from  cold,  by  a ftviffing  and  poze  in  his  head. 

For  the  cure:  fome  preferibe  to  hang  a 
flint  ftone  oyer  his  head,  or  fome  cold  iron, 
as  an  old  feythe,  &c.  others,  to  give  him  fif- 
teen feeds  of  lingle  piony,;  others  preferibe 
exercife  before  and  after  water,  to  mix  hemp- 
feed  in  his.  provender,  and  to  caufe  him  to 
fweat,  by  giving  him  mifletoe  of  the  osk, 
muflard-feed,  feed  of  black  poplar,  cinquefoil, 
germander,  hyflbp,  and  St,  John'%  wort. 

PLANTED  [vv'ith  Farriers]  a term  ufed 
of  a horfe,  who  is  faid  to  be  right  plartjd 
on  his  limbs,  when  he  flands  equally  firm  on 
his  leo-s,  and  not  one  advanced  before  the 
other  ; his  legs  fiiould  be  wider  above  than 
below^  that  is  the  diflance  between  his  feet 
fliould  be  ItTs  than  between  bis  fore- thighs, 
at  that  part  next  to  the  flioulders  ; the  knees 
ought  not  to  be  top  clofe,  but  ,the  whp’le  leg 
fiiould  defeeud  in  a ftraight  Ime,  to  the  very 
paflern-jnint,  and  the  feet  fhould  be  turned 
neiiher  out  nor  in,  the  paflern  being  placefl 
about  two  fingers  breadth  more  backvvajds 
than  the  coronet. 

As  for  the  hind  hand,  his  jarrets  mr  batxis 
fiiould  not  be-  too  clofe,  and  the  iriftep, 
which  is  betwixt  the  hoof  and  the  paflern- 
joirt,  fliould  fland  perpendticular  to  the 
ground. 

PLANTED-COAT.  See  Staring-Hai-r. 

PLATE- LONGE,  is  a v.'oven  trap,  four 
fathom  long,  as  broad  as  three  fingers,  and 
as  thick  as  .one,  made  ufeof  in  the  m-’nage  for 
raifing  the  horfe’s  legs,  and  fometimes  for 
taking  him  down,  in  order  to  facilitate  feveral 
operations  of  the  farrier.  " 

PLAT-VEIN  .in  a Hors-e,  is  a vein  on 
the  infide  of  each  fore-thigh,  a little  below 
the  elbow,  fo  called  among  common  farriers; 
fome  -call  it  the  bafilic  vein. 

The  bleeding  of  this  vein  may  be  flopped 
when  cut,  by  filling  the  orifice  with  the  wool 
of  a rabbit,  or  hare,  and  afterwards  fewing  up 
the  flein  iu  two  pans  ; upon  which  a iutlc 
matter  will  gather  together,  but  by  greafing 
the  wound  it  will  be  healed  in  eight  or  nine 
days. 

PLEURA  IN  Horses.  An  inflammation 
of  the  plura,  lungs,  diaphragm,  Cfc.  are  all 
attended  with  a violent  fever,  have  nioft 
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of  their  fymptons  alike,  and  the  general  me- 
thod of  cure  is  the  fame  in  all : the  principal 
peculiarities  are  diftinguifhed  as  follows  : 

The  inflammation  in  the  lungs  is  called  a 
peripneumonia  ; an  inflammation  in  the  pleu- 
ra is  called  a pleurify  *,  an  inflammation  of  the 
diaphragm  is  called  paraphrenitis,  ^c. 

The  figns  of  a pleurify  are  befides  the  ufual 
figns  of  a fever,  which  at  the  firft  are  mode- 
rate, but  fometimes  very  violent,  with  great 
difficulty  of  breathing;  he  fhifts  about  fre- 
quently, is  very  reftlefs;  his  flanks  work  and 
heave  exceffively,  his  belly,  for  the  moft  part, 
feems  to  be  drawn  up  : at  the  firft  ohfet  of  the 
difeafe,  he  attempts  frequently  to  lie  down, 
butfuddenly  ftarts  up,  turning  his  head  to  one 
fide  as  if  he  was  griped  ; but  in  the  gripes  the 
heat  is  fucceeded  by  cold,  and  this  by  heat 
again  alternately;  when  he  lays  down  he  rolls, 
flretches  out  his  legs,  &c.  as  may  be  feen  in 
the  article  Cholic ; whereas  in  the  pleurify 
the  heat  is  conftant  both  in  the  body,  ears, 
and  feer,  with  a hard  and  quick  pulfe;  and 
what  is  yet  more  particular,  when  in  a begin- 
ning pleurify  he  attempts  to  lay  down,  herifes 
up,  and  runs  back  as  far  as  he  can,  and  there 
flops  and  pants  until  he  is  eafier,  or  falls 
down. 

When  the  inflammation  is  in  the  lungs,  the 
fymptoms  are  in  general  the  fame  as  in  the 
. pleurify,  except  that  in  the  beginning  he  is 
not  fo  reftlefs ; and  during  the  whole  difeafe, 
he  never  attempts  to  lie  down  ; he  hath  a 
Ihort  cough  ; and  his  mouth,  inftead  of  being 
parched  as  in  a pleurify,  hath  a ropey-flirne 
conftantly  in  it,  which  dribbles  away  plenti- 
fully; and  he  hath  a running  at  his  nofe  of  a 
reddifh  yellow  colour,  which  by  reafon  of  the 
great  Hear,  becomes  very  vifcid,  his  flanks 
feem  eafy,  except  after  drinking  or  ftirring  a 
little,  his  belly  feems  rather  diftended,  and 
his  ears  and  feet  generally  cold. 

If  the  diaphragm  is  more  immediately  the 
feat  of  the  difeafe,  the  chief  difference  from  the 
figns  of  a pleurify  is,  that  in  this  cafe  the  jaws 
are  fo  fet  at  times,  that  nothing  can  be  got  into 
the  mouth 

If  the  bowels  are  the  feat  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, and  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms  threat- 
en a mortification,  this  will  befufpedted  by  the 
hard,  black  excrements,  which  are  ejected  in 
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fmall  pieces,  and  frequent  efforts  with  fceming 
great  pain. 

In  the  method  of  cure,  the  difference  is  lefs 
than  the  fymptoms  which  are  the  diftinguifliing 
charafleriftics. 

Early  as  poffible  bleed  ; if  it  is  a ftrong,  full- 
flefhed  horf'e,  take  away  fix  pints  of  blood; 
and  if  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  feems  not 
leffened  thereby,  take  away  three  or  four 
pounds  more  the  next  day  ; and  if  need  be, 
take  away  two  pounds  more  the  third  day.  On 
fpeedy  and  free  bleeding  in  the  beginning,  the 
chief  dependance  is  had.  A weak,  old  horfe, 
will  require  much  difcretion  in  thefe  cafes,  his 
flrength  not  admitting  fo  free  bleeding. 

The  diet  niuft  be  cooling,  relaxing,  and  fo- 
lutive,  and  the  treatment  in  general  the  fame 
as  in  the  firft  five  fedlions  under  the  article 
Fevers,  only  after  each  dofe  of  the  faline  pow- 
der, or  with  it,  as  your  difcretion  may  lead,, 
have  a pint  of  pedlpral  drink  given  him;  and 
if  the  cough  is  troublefome,  a hornful  of  the 
fame  may  be  given  every  two  hours,  befides, 
what  is  given  with  the  powder. 

Pe5foral  Drink. 

Boil  four  ounces  of  French  barley  in  three 
quarts  of  water,  unxil  the  barley  is  foft,  then 
add  thereto  of  diced  figs  and  bruifed  raifins, 
each  four  ounces  ; liquorice  root,  bruifed,  one 
ounce;  boil  them  a little  while,  fo  that  two 
quarts  of  liquor  may  be  {trained  off. 

In  obftinate  cafes  that  have  not  given  way  to 
the  above  treatment,  a ftrong  decodlion^  f 
rattle-fnake  root  hath  been  Angularly  ufeful: 
it  powerfully  alters  the  inflammatory  ftate  of 
the  blood;  in  difeafes  of  the  breaft  and  lungs, 
it  promotes  expedloration  ; it  promotes  both 
perfpiration  and  urine ; and  it  loofens  the  belly. 

Deco^ion  of  Rattle-fnake  Root. 

Take  rattle-fnake  root,  four  ounces,  boil 
it  in  fix  pints  of  water  to  four  ; then  pour  off 
the  liquor,,  and  give  it  all  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

To  the  emollient  glyfter,  two  ounces  of  ni- 
tre (or  of  Glauber’s  fait,  if  the  horfe  is  very 
coftive)  may  be  added  in  thefe  inflammatory, 
complaints. 
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If,  by  the  above,  he  begins  to  run  at  the 
nofe,  you  may  cxpedt  a recovery  very  foon  ; 
and  as  the  heat  and  figns  of  pain  decreafe,  the 
medicines  may  be  given  more  fparingly  ; and 
when  he  begins  to  eat,  the  cooling  medicines 
may  be  omitted,  but  continue  the  peiloral 
drink. 

As  foon  as  you  can  lead  him  out  and  exer- 
cife  him,  take  care  that  his  diet  is  opening, 
light,  and  nourifhing  : at  leaft,  for  a fort- 
night after  he  begins  to  recover  he  may  have 
three  or  four  fmall  feeds  of  oats,  befides  a 
mafh  or  two  of  bran,  or  of  barley  fteeped  in 
hot  water  until  it  is  foft. 

There  is  alfo  a falfe  baftard  pleurify  ; it  has 
been  called  a cheft  founder.  It  conlifts  of  an 
inflammation  of  the  mufcles  that  are  feated  be- 
twixt the  ribs,  and  is  known  by  a ftiffnefs  of 
the  body,  fhoulders,  and  fore-legs,  uncom- 
mon heaving  of  the  flanks,  a Ihrinking  when 
touched  there ; and  fometimes  a flaring  coat, 
and  a dry,  fhort  cough.  It  fhould  be  remem- 
bered, that  when  horfes  move  with  difficulty 
in  their  fore-parts,  from  fliffnefs  or  from  pain, 
they  are  generally  faid  to  be  foundered  in  their 
bodies  ; but  for  the  moft  part,  the  caufe  is  in 
the  hoofs,  or  in  the  feet.  This  fhould  be 
attended  to  carefully,  and  diftinguilhed  from 
the  baflard  pleurify. 

In  order  to  the  cure,  bleed,  and  rub  the 
fldes  over  the  ribs,'  twice  a day,  with  a mix- 
ture of  two  parts  olive-oil,  and  one  part  vola- 
tile fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  ; give  gentle  purges 
at  proper  diftances  j and  let  the  diet  be  barley 
boiled  foft,  or  bran  given  either  dry  or  in 
malhes.  This  diforder  fometimes  terminates 
with  an  abfcefs  on  the  flioulder,  or  on  the  in- 
fide  of  the  fore-legs. 

PLOVER,  a travelling  bird,  about  the  big- 
nefs  of  a pigeon  ; it  has  a yellow,  white  and 
dark  red  feathers : his  bill  is  black,  fhort, 
fharp  pointed,  and  a little  crooked  at  the  end. 
There  is  alfo  another  fort  of  plover  which  is 
fomething  bigger,  and  from  its  afh-colour, 
called  the  grey  plover,  marked  with  chefnut- 
coloured  fpots ; his  bill  is  alfo  whiter  and 
longer.  It  is  good  fbod,  efpecially  for  thofe 
that  are  troubled  with  the  falling  ficknefs,  and 
a retention  of  urine.  The  flefh  of  it  has  the 
virtue  to  purify  the  blood. 

Plovers  ufually  fly  in  exceeding  great  flocks 


together,  that  they  have  been  feen  to  the  num- 
ber of  thirty  thoufand  of  them  in  one  day 
They  generally  come  to  us  about  September^  and* 
leave  us  in  or  about  March  ; in  cold  and  frofty 
weather  they  go  in  queft  of  their  food  on  fuch 
lands  as  lie  near  and  adjoining  to  the  fea  ; in 
thaws  and  open  feafons  they  go  higher  up  in  the 
country,  fo  that  their  whole  labour  is  to  rife  and 
fall.  They  delight  much  to  feed  in  ploughed 
lands  efpecially  if  fowed,  and  having  fed,  they 
prefently  feek  out  for  water  to  wafh  their  beaks 
and  feet  that  are  full  of  dirt.  When  they  fleep 
they  do  not  perch  upon  any  thing,  but  couch 
or  fit  on  the  ground  like  ducks  or  geefe,  far 
from  trees  and  hedges  when  the  wind  does  not 
blow.  They  fleep,  indeed,  only  in  very  calm 
weather,  otherwife  they  pafs  moft  of  the  night 
in  running  up  and  down  to  feek  for  worms  as 
they  creep  out  of  the  ground,  and  then  they  al- 
ways make  a little  cry,  on  purpofe  to  keep  clofe 
together,  for  at  day  break  they  will  all  unite 
into  one  body,  and  fo  depart ; if  in  their  flight 
they  chance  to  fpy  any  others  on  the  ground, 
they  ufually  call  them  to  them,  and  if  they  re- 
fufe  to  go,  they  make  a flay,  expedting  fome 
booty.  There  are  many  other  fowls  that  ac- 
company them,  as  lap-wings,  teal,,  and  the 
like. 

They  are  eafler  taken  when  not  intermlxt 
with  other  fowl,  efpecially  in  OBoher,  foon 
after  their  coming,  as  being  unacquainted, 
with  the  inflruments  of  their  deftrudtion  : they 
are  alfo-  eafily  taken  in  the  month  of  Marche 
for  then  they  begin  to  couple.  It  is  not  ad- 
vifeable  to  fee  your  nets  for  them  in’longfrofts,. 
and  continued  cold  feafons,  but  varied  with 
the  weather:  of  all  winds,  the  north-weft  is 
the  worft  to  take  them ; and  as  you  ought  not- 
to  fet  your  nets  in  fome  winds,  fo  you  ought 
exadlly  to  place  your  nets  according  to  the 
wind,  of  which  more  will  be  faid  by  and  by. 
All  fea-fowl  fly  againft  the  wind  whenever: 
they  deflgn  to  reft  on  land,  and  therefore  ob- 
ferve  to  fix  your  nets  accordingly,  to  play 
with  the  wind. 

There  are  many  little  necefTary  things  to  be 
ufed:  in  the  taking  of  plovers:  you  muft  have' 
two  poles  or  ftaves,  marked  i and  2,  in  plate 
X.  about  as  thick  as  your  arm,  and  of  a dif- 
ferent length,  one  of  which  muft  be  nine  feet 
three  inches  long,  and  the  other  nine  feetj 

let 
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kt  both  of  them  be  a little  notched  at  the 
fmalleft  end. 

Then  you  muft  have  two  pieces  of  fome 
plpe-ftave,  as  marked  3,  a foot  long,  and 
three  inches  broad,  and  pointed  at  one  end ; 
in  the  next  place  you  muft  have  a couple  of 
Haves  about  the  bignefs  of  one’s  thumb,  ten 
or  twelve  inches  long,  and  pointed  at  one  end, 
as  that  marked  4;  get  three  other  pieces  of 
wood,  marked  W-5,  each  two  feet  in  length, 
and  about  the  bignefs  of  a pitch  fork,  Iharp- 
ened  at  the  end  : then  you  mull  provide  your- 
feif  with  a fmall  hatchet,  marked  6,  the  fliarp 
fide  not  above  three  inches  deep,  with  a 
ftrong  head  to  beat  in  the  ftaves:  you  muft 
have  a bill,  or  large  knife,  marked  7 ; alfo  a 
flick  in  the  faftiion  of  a billiard-ftick,  as  re- 
prefented  by  W-8,  which  muft  be  two  feet 
long,  from  the  letter  A,  to  B,  ending  in  a 
point  at  A ; the  other  end  B,  C,  muft  be  a 
foot  long,  bending,  and  it  muft  be  cut  in  three 
angles  at  the  letter  C. 

In  the  fecond  cut  is  defcribed  a pipe  or 
whiftle,  No.  i.  wherewith  you  may  call  the 
plovers ; it  may  be  made  of  the  thigh-bone  of 
a goat,  or  a large  Iheep,  and  cut  off  at  both 
ends,  about  three  inches  long;  fill  it  at  the 
end  H,  with  wax,  at  the  opening  E,  then 
make  the  hole  F,  plain  under  the  bone,  that  the 
wind  may  come  ; next  make  a hole  at  the  mid- 
dle F,  juft  above,  big  enough  to  receive  a 
fmall  goofe-quill,  and  another  a pretty  deal 
bigger,  towards  the  end  G,  to  give  in  the 
clearer  found  ; and  likewife  pierce  a fmall  hole 
at  H,  to  receive  a packthread,  that  you  may 
hereby  hang  it  about  your  neck. 

Then  provide  a-fmall  pannier,  or  balket,  as 
in  the  figure  W-2,  fomewhat  in  the  form  of 
an  egg,  which  muft  be  big  enough  to  hold 
three  or  four  live  lap-wings  with  a hole  in  the 
top  to  put  them  in,  with  fomething  to  fhut 
it,  and  a cord  to  carry  it. 

Be  provided  with  three  fmall  reels,  as  re- 
prefented  by  the  third  figure,  which  ferve  to 
wind  your  lines  upon;  they  confift  of  two 
pieces  of  wood,  1,  K,  L,  M,  half  an  inch 
broad,  and  fix  inches  long,  which  muft  be 
bored  near  the  ends,  in  order  to  fit  the  two 
ftaves  I,  K,  L,  M,  which  muft  be  fmaller 
than  one’s  finger : you  muft  pierce  the  two 
flat  pieces  of  wood  in  the  middle  P,  O,  into 
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which  piittwo  other  pieces  which  may  eafily 
turn,  as  you  may  fee  in  Place  X.  No.  3. 

' You  muft  have  a commodious  fack,  or  wal- 
let to  carry  your  things  in,  as  the  birds  you 
have  taken  and  killed,  the  packthreads,  and 
other  neceflary  utenfils;  it  is  made  according 
to  the  defcription  in  plate  X.  No.  lo,  of  three 
pieces  of  fquare  wood,  B,  F,  C,  D,  A,  E, 
two  feet  long,  and  an  inch  and  half  thick; 
they  muft  have  three  feveral  holes  bored  an 
inch  big,  take  three  or  four  thick  ftaves,  three 
feet  long,  and  bent  like  a bow,  which  thruft 
into  the  holes  in  the  middle  marked  I,  half 
in,  then  fix  one  of  the  ends  in  the  hole  K, 
and  the  other  in  the  hole  L,  which  faften 
with  fmall  wooden  wedges ; you  muft  pafs 
the  other  two  above  and  below  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  place  three  (licks  more,  1',  H, 
V,  eighteen  inches  long,  between  the  two 
pieces  B,  F,  and  A,  L,  which  ihould  enter 
into  the  holes  made  on  purpofe  to  keep  the 
reft  in  order ; you  muft  tie  two  girths,  lea- 
ther-ftraps,  or  cords  to  the  ftaft'  L,  1,  in  the 
middle,  and  the  othertwo  ends  fhould  be  fur- 
niflied  with  the  fhoe-buckles  F,  and  D-,  or 
elfe  lie  a cord,  two  feet  long,  to  the  letter  D., 
by  one  end,  and  the  other  end  iaften  at  C; 
and  when  all  this  is  done,  cover  it  with  fome 
coarfe  linen  cloth,  or  canvas,  as  you  fee  is  re- 
piefented  in  the  cut,  and  leave  a piece  of  the 
cloth  above,  as  A,  B,  C,  which  muft  be  few- 
ed  about  a wooden  bow:  it  will  ferve  for  a 
lid  or  cover. 

Some  make  ufe  of  another  fort  of  pipe,  ire- 
prefented  in  the  next  cut,  4,  being  nothing 
but  a piece  of  wood,  lefler  chan  one’s  little 
finger,  and  three  inches  long,  deft  at  the  end, 
unco  the  middle  T,  whereui  fix  a bay-leaf,  to 
imitate  the  cry  of  lap-wings. 

Befides  this,  you  muft  have  tw'o  rods,  as  in 
the  fecond  figure,  each  five  feet  and  an  half 
long,  and  ftralgbt,  light,  and  (lender,  having 
at  the  bigger  end  B,  a peg  fattened,  three  or 
four  inches  long,  with  a packthread,  and 
pretty  clofe  to  the  rod ; at  the  middle  C,  that 
is,  nearer. the  great  end,  tie  a couple  of  pack- 
threads, each  tw'o  feet  long,  with  a p.eg  at 
each  end  D,  and  E,  of  the  fame  fize  with  the 
former  at  B ; at  the  fmall  end  of  the  rod  A, 
faften  another  (loader  packthread,  vvith  a 
double  at  the  end,  to  clap  about  the  body  of 
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a lap-wing,  and  the  other  end,  which  is  Tin- 
gle, muft  be  a good  deal  longer,  to  fallen  the 
tail  of  the  bird. 

Take  an  holm-ftick,  about  four  or  five  feet 
long,  indifFerent  flrong,  at  the  great  end  of 
which  fallen  two  pegs,  B,  C,  at  each  fide, 
about  the  bignefs  of  one’s  little  finger,  and 
fix  inches  long;  about  a foot  and  an  half  from 
thence  faften  two  packthreads,  each  two  feet 
and  an  half  long,  with  a peg  at  each  end  F, 
and  G,  about  the  fame  fize  with  the  former. 
Thefe  are  the  main  implements  to  be  ufed; 
now  we  come  to  treat  of  their  ufe. 

After  having  provided  yourfelf,  befides 
thefe  implements,  with  a net  or  two,  which 
are  known  by  the  name  of  leap-nets,  whofe 
melhes  are  lozenge  wife,  and  two  inches 
broad,  and  whofe  length  fiiouid  be  about  two 
fathoms,  and  eighteen  inches  deep;  the  bell 
place  to  pitch  them  for  plovers  and  fuch  like 
fowl,  is  in  large  common  fields  of  green  corn, 
where  there  are  neither  trees  nor  hedges,  at 
leafl  within  three  or  four  hundred  paces  of  the 
place  where  you  defign  to  go  to  work:  if 
there  be  any  water  in  the  place,  endeavour  to 
pitch  near  it ; for  plovers,  as  before  hinted, 
delight  to  walh  their  beaks  and  feet  after  they 
have  dirted  themfelves  with  turning  the  earth 
up  and  down  for  feeds  and  worms:  you  mull 
take  care  that  the  plat  where  you  pitch  be  a 
little  lower  than  your  lodge,  or  at  leall  equal 
with  it,  for  it  mull  not  be  higher.  See  Plate 
XI.  Fig,  6. 

Now  fuppofe  the  plate  reprefents  the  form 
of  the  meadow  or  field,  and  that  the  place 
where  you  defign  to  pitch,  reaches  from  A to 
B,  that  the  dillance  between  B,  and  E,  be  the 
fpace  between  the  platform  and  your  lodge, 
and  that  the  wind  blows  fouth ; you  mult 
have  a packthread  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
I feet  long,  and  faften  it  to  a couple  of  pegs, 
A,  B;  the  pricked  line  A,  B,  is  clone  on 
I purpofe  to  reprefent  this  packthread,  which 
faften  in  the  ground,  to  line  out  the  place  for 
your  net;  then  take  the  billiard  flick,  A-8, 

' B,  C,  defigned  in  one  of  the  preceding 
figures,  and  beat  the  earth  with^  the  triangular 
end,  as  if  you  would  cut  it,  and  fo  pafs  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  packthread,  which  is 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  fathom,  the  exa6l 
length  of  the  net : when  your  border  is  made, 


then  take  away  the  packthread,  and  take  the 
{hotter  of  the  two  flicks  marked  2,  and  drawn 
in  the  figures  before,  reprefenting  the  uten- 
fils ; place  the  fmall  end  at  the  bottom  of  the 
border  i,  and  the  bigger  at  number  8,  not  di- 
reftly  ftraight,  but  bending  at  leaft  two  feet 
inwards,  as  you  may  fee  by  the  pricked  line 
traverfing  from  the  cypher  i to  7,  which  is 
ftraight,  and  not  the  line  8 O;  being  thus 
laid,  hold  it  faft  with  one  hand,  and  with  one 
finger  of  the  other,  or  v;ith  the  handle  of  your 
knife,  trace  out  the  form  of  it’s  pofition,  that 
it  may  reft  imprinted  on  the  earth ; then  with 
your  great  knife  marked  7,  in  the  preceding 
figure,  cut  along  your  trace  or  border  of  your 
faid  flick,  and  with  your  hatchet  marked  6, 
cut  out  the  earth  between  the  two  traces  or 
lines,  a ly  So,  beginning  at  the  i.  and  end- 
ing with  8,  in  fuch  a manner,  that  at  the  end 
I,  the  earth  may  be  taken  out  but  one  inch 
over,  and  at  the  end  8,  four  or  five  inches 
large,  that  your  flick  may  be  hid  as  it  were  in 
a gutter. 

This  being  done,  carry  the  other  flick,  the 
longer  of  the  two,  unto  the  other  end  of  your 
long  border,  and  plant  it  in  the  felf-fame 
faftiion  at  3,  and  9,  that  it  may  be,  as  it  were, 
in  a gutter,  like  the  other ; then  take  your 
flick  marked  3,  which  drive  into  the  ground 
at  the  end  of  your  two  gutters,  at  8 and  9, 
to  hinder  the  two  main  flicks  from  beating 
into  the  ground,  with  the  force  of  the  net  *, 
drive  alfo  your  two  fticks  into  the  g.ound, 
about  half  a foot  from  your  border,  at^  and 
3,  a little  inclining  inwards;  the  intention 
being  to  prevent  your  main  fticks  from  re- 
turning back  when  the  ntt  is  ftraightened, 
until  the  cord  be  pulled ; befides,  fhould  you 
place  them  outwards  upon  the  lines  9,  6,  and 
8,  2,  it  w'ould  be  impolfible  to  make  your 
net  pliJy,  for  then,  the  more  you  ftrained 
the  cord,  the  clofer  would  your  main  fticks 
come  under  the  other  {licks. 

The  next  thing  is  to  remove  all  the  loofe 
earth,  except  an  handful  or  two,  which  lay- 
on  the  two  ends  5 and  7,  the  better  to  raife 
the  other  ends  of  the  main  fticks ; and  then 
your  platform  is  ready  prepared. 

Now  if  you  make  two.  other  gutters,  as  2, 
8,  4,  9,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  border,  op- 
pofite  to  the  two  firll,  then  your  platform 

will 
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will  ferve  for  two  contrary  winds,  viz.  north 
and  fouth. 

It  remains,  you  fhould  fix  the  flakes  in  the 
neceflary  places ; the  firft  that  is  behind, 
marked  14,  which  muft  be  pitched  feven  or 
eight  paces  diftant  from  the  end  of  the  border 
3,  4,  and  on  one  fide  about  half  a foot  off ; 
the  fecond  is  a flrong  peg  marked  13,  which 
ought  to  be  driven  into  the  ground  fix  or  feven 
paces  from  the  end  of  the  border  i,  2;  and 
as  the  other  fhould  be  on  one  fide  about  half 
a foot  from  the  palet  9,  fo  fhould  this  from 
that  at  8,  and  the  laft  H,  muft  be  thruft  into 
the  earth  behind  the  lodge,  about  a fathom 
off,  more  or  left,  over  againft  the  two  palets 
8,  9 ; but  if  it  be  a north-eaft  wind,  you  muft 
puli  up  thefe  flakes,  and  turn  them  to  the 
other  fide  of  the  platform,  placing  them  at 
the  fame  diftances  as  before-mentioned  ; and 
that  at  H muft  alfo  be  carried  to  G,  and  the 
lodge  E to  F,  and  all  will  be  right. 

■ If  you  intend  to  take  any  plovers,  be  on 
the  place  where  your  platform  is  ready  made, 
with  all  your  implements,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  following  cut  reprefents  a fimple 
platform  for  a weft  wind.  See  Plate  XL 
Fig.  7. 

Place  the  main  flick  in  the  gutters,  and 
take  your  net  on  your  left  fhoulder,  or  arm, 
and  go  towards  the  lodge,  which  is  about  fif- 
teen or  fixteen  fathom  from  the  platform, 
and  there  place  the  buckle  which  is  at  the 
end  of  the  cord  of  your  net,  and  fo  go  back- 
wards towards  your  platform,  letting  the  cord 
trail  all  along;  and  being  at  the  flake,  or 
flrong  peg  S,  faften  thereto  the  cord  of  the 
pulley  T,  fo  that  the  pulley  may  be  in  a dired 
line  with  the  two  palets  or  pieces  of  wood 
QiO:  then  when  you  come  to  the  form,  let 
your  net  icfelf  fall  by  degrees,  and  ftill  retire 
backwards ; when  you  are  at  the  peg  behind, 
which  is  at  R,  ftrain  the  cord  until  it  be  right 
and  ftraighr,  and  then  fix  it  to  the  faid  peg, 
that  it  may  not  flip  back. 

It  will  not  be  amifs  to  defcribe  to  you  the 
manner  of  the  knot,  with  which  you  fhould 
faften  your  cords  upon  this  occafion  ; fuppofe 
that  the  peg  7 be  the  piece  to  which  you 
have  a mind  to  faften  your  cord  2,  4,  take  it 
in  one  of  your  hands  at  i,  and  bring  over  the 
thread  2 in  order  to  form  the  buckle  or  knot 
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5,’ which  pafs  over  the  peg  7 ; then  make  an- 
other bow  or  buckle  at  6,  wherein  the  thread 
4 is  pafted  under,  and  fo  clap  over  your  peg 
upon  the  top  of  the  other  bow  ; then  ftrain 
the  two  ends  2 and  4,  and  your  knot  will 
be  complete,  and  will  fooner  break  than  get 
loofe : you  muft  be  very  exadt  and  ready 
at  it. 

When  the  ends  of  the  cords  of  the  net 
are  thus  faftened,  lift  up  your  main  flick 

P,  and  place  the  great  end  in  the  gutter 

Q,  and  drawing  the  cord  of  your  net  towards 
the  border,  force  it  into  the  notch  in  the  fmall 
end  of  yOur  main  flick,  and  let  fomebody 
hold  it  there  j but  in  cafe  you  have  no  help, 
lodge  it  in  the  gutter  under  the  peg  P,  and 
drive  the  fharp  end  of  the  billiard  into  the 
ground  'to  flay  there,  till  you  go  to  the  other 
main  flick  N,  O,  and  there  fix  your  cord  in 
the  notch  at  the  end  M;  it  muft  be  fo  ftraight- 
ened,  that  a great  deal  of  ftrength  may  be 
ufed  to  get  it  into  the  notch ; then  place  your 
main  flick  in  the  gutter  under  the  peg  N,  re- 
move your  billiard  from  your  main  flick  V, 
Q,  and  force  your  net  into  the  platform,  fo 
that  it  be  hid  under  the  cord. 

The  next  thing  is  to  dired  you  in  the 
placing  your  call-plovers  and  artificial  lap- 
wings, which  muft  be  difpofed  as  you  fee  in 
the  cyphers  000:  in  cafe  the  wind  be  not 
diredlly  eaft,  but  inclined  a little  to  the  fouth, 
then  your  firft  pelt,  or  counterfeit  bird,  which 
is  only  the  fkin  of  a bird  (luffed  with  chaff, 
or  the  like  fluff,  marked  Z,  fhall  be  placed 
half  a foot  from  the  border,  and  about  eight 
or  nine  feet  from  the  end  V ; the  reft  you 
may  range  in  fuch  order  as  they  are  defigned 
by  the  figure,  at  about  two  or  three  feet  dif- 
tance  from  each  other ; whereas,  in  cafe  the 
wind  be  north-eaft,  place  your  birds  a good 
deal  further  from  the  end  V,  that  is  to  ftjr, 
about  fix  feet  further,  becaufe  wild-fowl  al- 
ways fly  againft  the  wind  ; and  then,  as  they 
ufually  pafs  over  the  ftales  or  artificial  birds 
that  is  between  them  and  the  hinder  flake  R, 
it  may  fo  fail  out,  that  they  may  pals  under 
the  cord,  for  that  will  be  fhorter  by  a third, 
part  when  it  is  let  loofe,  and  by  half  a part 
when  the  wind  is  flrong,  which  you  muft 
diligently  obferve  ; but  then  when  there  is  but 
little  wind  ftirring,  you  may  place  two-thirds, 
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juft  oppofite  to  the  others,  and  then  place, 
your  main  fticks  in  them ; when  you  would 
change  your  wind,  you  muft  alfo  turn  Shout 
your  cords  and  tranfplant  your  lodges-,  as  for 
example,  the  foregoing  figure  reprefents  two 
nets,  which  are  fee  for  a wefterly  wind ; fup- 
pofe  the  wind  fiiould  chop  about,  and  turn 
eafterly,  you  muft  then  fir  ft  of  all  put  the  end 
of  the  cord  M to  the  letter  C,  the  ftrong  peg 
A to  the  little  and  the  ftake  H,  to  the 
little  m,  the  main  flick  K to  the  letter  X,  the 
other  I to  the  letter  V,  and  your  net  will 
then  be  fet  to  the  eaft  wind.  You  may  like- 
wife  tranfpofe  the  other  net,  by  turning  the 
,cord  Y to  the  little  a,  the  ftrong  peg  to  the 
little  0,  and  that  ftake  behind  the  letter  N ; 
you  muft  alfo  turn  your  main  fticks  about,  and 
make  a low  feat  at  the  little  letter  b,  and 
drefs  up  your  lodge  there ; the  two  pointed 
lines,  and  hy  p,  w,  do  finally 

demonftrate  how  the  nets  fhould  be  placed 
when  the  wind  is  turning  about  j your  biids, 
both  alive  and  dead,  muft  be  fo  altered  as  you 
fee,  and  you  muft  fet  two  or  three  counterfeit 
birds  before  the  firft  border  with  a lapwing  or 
call-bird,  and  another  behind  the  platlorm  : 
the  reft  of  the  artificial  birds  may  be  fet  be- 
fore the  border  P,  Q,  and  the  holm-rod  be- 
hind the  laft  net. 

In  the  next  place,  we  proceed  to  give  fome 
inftrudtions  when  and  how  to  call,  and  alfo 
when  and  how  to  draw  the  nets  for  plovers, 
and  the  like  birds.  Your  implements  being 
all  difpofed  in  good  order,  as  already  diredled, 
betake  yourfelf  to  your  lodge,  having  your 
pipe  hanging  at  your  neck;  and  being  every 
way  watchful,  when  you  efpy  any  game  on 
the  wing,  give  them  a call,  and  caufe  your 
call-birds  to  fty  a turn  or  two  as  often  as  occa- 
fion  may  offer ; for  the  game  perceiving  the 
lapwings  to  ftir,  and  fly  from  place  to  place, 
and  your  oiher  birds  ftand  as  it  were  feeding, 
they  will  be  decoyed  thither  in  expedfation  of 
fome  food : when  they  approach,  be  fure  you 
do  not  make  your  birds  ftir  at  all,  for  in  that 
cafe  they  would  foon  perceive,  by  the  force  of 
the  motion,  that  they  were  tied,  and  they 
would  fly  away  for  fear  of  being  furprifed 
themlelves;  neither  muft  you  with  your  pipe 
give  them  fuch  loud  calls  as  if  at  a remote 
diftance,  but  leffen  your  notes  by  degrees. 


It  is  very  difficult  exadly  to  imitate  the 
notes,  without  good  obfervation  and  pradfice; 
but  as  near  as  you  can,  call  in  the  fame  notes 
as  you  hear  them,  as  they  pafs  by  you ; and 
be  fure  not  to  let  fly  your  net,  though  there 
were  many  of  them,  and  that  they  were  juft 
at  the  net,  unlefs  they  come  flying  againft 
the  wind  : when  you  perceive  they  begin  to 
defeend,  and  that  they  come  within  eighteen 
or  twenty  feet  of  the  platform,  let  go  your 
pipe,  and  lay  both  hands  on  your  cord,  to  let 
fly  with  all  the  force  you  can,  juft  as  you 
perceive  the  firft  of  the  flock,  between  the 
two  flakes  K,  I ; if  they  are  afiout,  or  above 
eight  feet  high  from  the  ground  let  them 
pafs  on,  for  rhey  will  wheel  about  and  take 
another  turn,  nay,  they  will  often  pafs  by  you 
nine  or  ten  times  before  you  find  them  right 
for  your  purpofe ; you  will  find  that,  gene- 
rally, they  will  pitch  a good  way  from  your 
net;  if  you  perceive  them  fo  inclined,  make 
a little  noife  to  prevent  them  if,  neverthe- 
lefs,  they  take  ground,  then  get  your  affiff 
tants,  (for  it  is  proper  there  be  two  at  the 
fport)  to  fteal  out  at  the  backfide  of  your 
lodge,  and  fetch  a great  compafs  behind  the 
plovers;  and  if  you  had,  for  that  purpofe, 
your  artificial  ftalking-horfe,  or  cow,  it  would 
be  of  great  ufe;  but  for  want  thereof,  let 
him  go  on  all-fours,  or  at  leaft  ftooping 
with  his  head  down,  by  which  means,  he 
luay  by  degrees  drive  them  from  fide  to  fide, 
within  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  the  border,  at 
which  time  let  him  throw  up  his  hat  and 
give  a great  fhout,  upon  which  they  will  take 
wing  to  fly  over  your  nets,  at  which  inftant 
of  time,  draw  in  your  cords  very  brifkly, 
and  rake  up  all  thofe  that  are  under  the  net. 

When  you  have  gathered  up  all,  clear  the 
place  of  all  the  loofe  feathers  that  lie  on  the 
ground,  and  then  fet  your  net  again  in  its  for- 
mer pofition,  in  order  to  catch  more. 

If  you  have  two  nets  planted,  when  a 
flock  comes,  do  not  prefently  draw,  but  let 
your  affiftant  fetch  a compafs  and  raife  them, 
by  which  means  you  may  be  affured  of 
them. 

When  you  fee  a great  flock  coming,  your 
affiftant  muft  hold  the  cord  of  your  holm-rod, 
that  is,  the  kite’s  wings,  and  draw  it  juft' 
when  you  diredt  him,  that  is  to  fay,  when 
‘ the 
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the  firft  birds  of  the  flock  fly  low,  and  are 
within  about  fix  feet  of  the  formj  for  as  foon 
as  ever  they  perceive,  the  holm  rod  aloft,  the 
laft  of  the  flock  will  pafs  on,  and  all  of  them 
come  within  a foot  of  the  ground,  fo  that 
you  may  take  the  greatcft;  part  of  them,  were 
they  ten  or  fifteen  dozen:  you  muft  be  fure 
not  Co  Itir  the  holm  rod  till  the  birds  are  with- 
in fe^'en  or  eight  feet  of  the  ground. 

When  fome  guinets  get  into  your  nets, 
(which  are  birds  not  much  bigger  than  larks) 
do  not  bufv  yourfelf  wnth  killing  them,  as  you 
do  the  plovers,  one  after  another,  but  give 
them  hard  blows  with  your  hat,  as  you  would 
do  flies,  for  they  will  very  readily  flip  through 
a net  that  has  large  mefhes:  you  will  fome- 
times  get  above  five  hundred  of  them  at  once 
in  your  nets,  and  yet  perhaps  not  take  above 
thirty. 

PLUMAGE.  The  feathers  of  a bird,  or  a 
bunch  of  feathers. 

POCKET-HAYES.  Are  certain  fhort  nets 
to  take  pheafants  alive,  without  hurting  them  : 
whofe  haunts  being  found  out,  place  yourfelf 
for  the  better  view,  on  fome  tree,  wirhout 
noife;  and  when  you  find  they  are  there,  flrew 
a little  barley,  oats,  or  wheat,  for  a train, 
and  in  fome  likely  place  lay  five  or  fix  hands- 
ful  together,  to  which  they  will  come,  as  be- 
ing drawn  thither  by  the  train. 

Then  plant  the  pocket-net,  defcribed  under 
the  Articles,  Calls,  Natural  and  Artificial, 
Plate  III.  and  fo  you  may  lay  two  or  three 
of  them  in  other  places,  and  plant  acrofs  their 
walks. 

Thefe  pocket-hayes  are  about  a yard  long, 
and  fixteen  inches  deep : you  may  alfo  in 
other  paths,  place  two  or  three  of  your  col- 
lars of  horfe-hair,  in  fit  places,  athwart  their 
paths,  to  take  them  by  the  legs ; and  be  fure 
to  watch  ver}t-narrowly  : the  firft  that  is  taken 
will  ftruggle  very  hard  to  get  olf,  and  will 
alfo  make  a great  cry,  which  may  occafion 
the  frightening  away  of  the  refi;  that  are  near 
at  hand,  fo  that  nimblenefs  is  requifite;  be- 
lides,  if  they  be  taken  by  the  firings,  they 
hazard  the  breaking  the  lines  and  their  own 
legs. 

POGE.  A cold  in  a horfe’s  head. 

POINSON  is  a little  point,  or  piece  of 
fliarp-pointed  iron,  fixed  in  a wooden  handle, 


which  the  cavalier  holds  in  his  right  hand 
when  he  means  to  prick  a leaping  horfe  in  the 
croupe,  or  beyond  the  end  of  the  faddle,  in 
order  to  make  him  yerk  out  behind. 

POINTS,  or  toes  of  a bow  of  a faddle. 
See  Bows. 

POINT.  A horfe  is  faid  to  make  a point, 
when  in  working  upon  volts  he  does  not  ob- 
ferve  the  ground  regularly,  but  putting  a 
little  out  of  his  ordinary  ground,  makes  a 
fort  of  angle,  or  point,  by  his  circular  tread. 

POINTERS.  Their  great  utility  and  ex- 
cellence in  fhooting  partridges,  moor,  or 
heath-game,  which  makes  them  worthy  our 
regard,  are  well  known.  There  fo  great  a 
vatiety  ol  pointers  of  different  make  and  fize, 
and  fome  good  of  each  kind-,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  men  fliouid  differ  in  their  opinions 
concerning  them.  The  pointers  moft  ap- 
proved are  not  fmall,  nor  very  large ; but 
fuch  as  are  well  made,  light  and  ftrong,  and 
will  naturally  ftand.  A fmall  pointer,  though 
ever  fo  good  in  bis  kind,  can  be  but  of  little 
fervice  in  hunting,  particularly  through  a 
ftrong  piece  of  turnips,  broom,  or  heath,  and 
the  feet  of  a large  heavy  dog,  will  foon  be 
tired  by  his  own  weight.  It  is  proper  for  ai 
young  fportfman  to  procure  a dog  that  is 
well  broken,  and  to  enquire  the  method  and 
words  he  has  been  ufecl  to  by  his  former  maf- 
ter,  in  breaking  and  hunting  with  him: 
othefwife  the  dog  will  have  a new  leflbn  to 
learn.  But  if  a young  fportfman  is  defirous 
of  breaking  his  own  dogs,  the  following  is  the 
method  advifed. 

Having  made  choice  of  a whelp  of  a known 
good  breed,  begin  when  about  three  or  four 
months  old  to  teach  him  to  couch  at  a piece 
of  bread,  caufing  him  to  lie,  whilft  you  walk 
round  him  at  fome  diftance,  and  come  nearer 
to  him  by  degrees  : when  he  has  lain  as  long  as 
you  think  proper,  reward  him  with  the  piece 
of  bread  and  fpeak  kindly  to  him.  Teach 
him  to  fetch  and  carry,  to  bring  a glove  or’ 
a bird  of  any  fort  after  you  ; always  obferv-- 
ing  to  cheer  him  with  kind  expreftions  when 
he  does  well,  and  check  or  fpeak  roughly  to 
him  when  he  does  not  obey.  Ufe  him  to 
obey  by  whiffle,  and  figns  with  your  hand,  as 
much  as  poflible  ; for  it  is  a bad  way  to  make 
more  hallooing  in  the  field  than  is  neceffary. 
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When  you  cnaftlfe  him,  it  fliould  be  with  a i 
whip,  fo  as  to  make  him  remember  it,  uling 
a rough  voice  at  the  fame  time  ; but  the  chaf- 
tifement  fhould  not  be  too  fevere,  and  the 
words  you  ufe  to  him  as  few  as  poffible. 
When  he  is  about  five  months  old,  ufe  him 
frequently  to  be  tied  up,  let  him  have  his 
chain  off  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  morning 
and  evening.  It  is  befl  to  give  him  his  leffons 
in  a morning  before  you  feed  him,  with  your 
own  hand,  that  it  may  feem  as  a reward,  the 
more  to  endear  you  to  him  ; but  do  not  over- 
feed him.  Take  him  out  whenever  you 
walk,  fometimes  leading  him  in  a firing; 
fuffer  him  to  go  a little  before  you,  and  fome- 
times behind ; but  when  loofe,  never  fuffer 
him  to  go  far  from  you,  unlefs  you  hunt  with 
him  ; and  oblige  him  to  come  to  you  at  the 
word  back,  or  here;  train  him  thus  by  con- 
tinual leffons,  till  his  attention  is  alw'ays  on 
you  to  know  what  he  is  to  do.  It  will  not  be 
amifs  frequently  to  fire  off  a little  powder, 
and  to  make  him  lie  down  whilfi  you  load 
again,  which  will  not  only  teach  him  to  fiand 
fire,  but  will  alfo  make  him  acquainted  with 
his  bufinefs  in  the  field  ; for  the  negled:  of 
which  he  would  frequently  fpring  birds  whilfi 
you  are  loading.  At  fix,  fcven,  or  eight 
months  old  (for  all  dogs  will  not  begin  ro 
hunt  alike  early)  take  him  into  the  field  the 
latter  end  of  Augujt ; and  if  you  have  an  old 
ftaunch  pointer,  take  him  with  you  at  firfi 
to  teach  the  other  to  hunt  off.  When  your 
old  dog  makes  a point,  if  the  young  one  be 
not  near,  bring  him  up  by  degrees  ’till  he 
fpring  the  birds,  and  let  him  enjoy  the  fcent, 
which  will  encourage  him  to  hunt.  When 
you  find  he  knows  birds,  and  will  hunt,  it 
is  befi  to  take  him  out  alone;  obferve  which 
way  the  wind  lies,  and  if  you  can  conveni- 
ently, enter  on  that  fide  of  the  piece  you  in- 
tend to  hunt  in,  which  is  oppofite  the  wind, 
and  do  not  fuffer  your  dog  to  go  in  before 
you,  caft  him  off  to  the  right  or  left,  crofs 
before  the  wind,  walking  flowly  the  fame  way 
’till  he  be  got  to  the  fide  of  the  piece,  then 
whiffle  or  give  the  word  back,  at  the  fame 
time  walking  the  contrary  way,  pointing  with 
your  hand  the  way  you  would  have  him  go  ; 
bring  him  back  till  he  comes  to  the  other 
hedge  or  fide  of  the  field ; advancing  for- 


ward ten  or  twelve  yards,  every  time  he 
croffes  you  ; repeat  this  till  you  have  regular- 
ly bunted  through  the  whole  field;  by  which 
means  you  will  certainly  find  birds  if  there 
be  any.  When  he  points,  walk  up  to  him, 
and  go  forward  flowly  towards  the  birds ; 
when-you  think  you  are  within  a few  yards 
of  them,  if  they  lie  and  your  dog  be  fieady, 
walk  in  a circle  round  them,  coming  nearer 
by  degrees  ’till  you  fpring  the  birds.  If  your 
dog  runs  after  them  (as  mofi  young  dogs 
will  do)  check  him  with  rough  words;  but 
if  he  continues  doing  fo  you  muff  chafiife  him 
fmartly  with  your  whip  ’till  you  break  him 
of  that  fault.  It  is  very  common  with  young 
dogs  that  will  fiand  at  firfi,  afterwards,  to 
break  in  and  fpring  the  birds ; which  you 
muft  never  indulge  him  in.  Put  a few  fmall 
fiones  in  your  pocket,  and  when  he  fiands, 
endeavour  to  head  him,  that  is,  to  get  before 
him,  holding  up  your  hand  with  a ftone  ready 
to  throw  at  him,  to  deter  him  from  fpring 
ing  the  birds,  whilfi  you  can  walk  round 
him;  or  if  it  be  convenient,  take  a perfon 
with  you  on  horfeback,  and  when  your  dog 
commits  a fault,  or  does  not  obey  your  call 
or  whiffle,  let  him  ride  after  and  whip  him; 
and  at  the  fame  time,  if  you  whiffle  or  call, 
he  will  naturally  come  to  you  for  proteflion. 
Thus  he  will  learn  to  come  to  you,  as  he  always 
fhould  do,  when  he  has  committed  a fault ; 
for  if  he  be  punilhed  feverely  by  yourfelf,  you 
would  find  he  would  not  come  near  you 
when  he  knew  he  had  done  wrong,  which  would 
render  it  difficult  to  break  him  ; but  if  this 
method  be  obferved,  by  harfii  words  and  mo- 
derate correction,  he  will  foon  get  the  better 
of  the  foible  and  become  fiaunch.  When 
he  commits  a fault,  command  your  temper 
in  correcting  him,  and  let  it  be  without  pafi- 
fion,  and  let  no  fault  provoke  you  to  kick  or 
ftrike  him  fo  as  to  hurt  him. 

The  breed  of  pointers  which  has  been  mix- 
ed with  EngliJIo  fpaniels  fuch  as  are  for  fct- 
ting-dogs,  (in  order  to  have  fuch  as  will  run 
faft  and  hunt  brifidy)  are  according  to  the 
degrees  of  fpaniel  in  them,  difficult  to  be 
made  fiaunch,  and  many  of  them  never  will 
fiand  well  in  company.  The  method  already 
given  is  the  mofi  likely  to  fucceed  with  thefe, 
but  I would  by  no  means  advife  a young 
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fportfman  to  meddle  with  fuch.  If  you  find 
your  dog  refradiory,  and  cannot  eafilv  make 
him  fland,  yet  find  fome  qualities  that  induce 
you  to  take  a good  deal  of  trouble  with  him 
(fuch  as  a very  extraordinary  fagacity  in  fcent 
and  that  of  a ftrong  bold  hunter)  when  he 
knows  birds  well  you  may  hunt  him  with  a 
leather  ftrap  three  or  four  yards  long,  faft- 
ened  to  his  collar,  which  by  his  treading  on 
it  frequently  will  fhorten  his  fpeed,  and  ren- 
der him  the  eafier  to  be  flopped.  Some  will 
hunt  him  with  a collar  lined  with  another, 
through  which  feveral  clout-headed  nails  are 
put,  the  points  inward,  and  a line  faftened 
thereto  : which  will  not  only  check  his  run- 
ning too  faft,  but  when  he  flops,  if  the  line 
be  long  enough  for  you  to  get  fo  near  as  to 
fet  your  foot  on  or  take  hold  of  it,  if  he  bolts 
forward  he  will  be  pricked  fo  as  to  make  him 
remember  it,  and  will  endeavour  to  avoid  the 
repetition  of  the  punifhment.  You  muft  be 
very  flridl  with  him,  and  not  hunt  him  » in 
company  with  any  other  dog  ’till  he  be  quite 
flaunch:.  it  often  cofts  a great  deal  of  trouble 
to  make  him  fo  •,  but  fuch  dogs  when  broken 
do  often  turn  out  the  bed. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  way  to  make 
pointers  fland  well  in  company  is,  when  they 
are  young,  to  take  them  out  conflantly  with 
your  old  flaunch  dogs,  and  they  will  learn 
by  degrees  to  ftand  both  with  or  Vv^ithout 
company.  But  unlefs  he  is  of  a breed  known 
to  ftand  naturally,  you  will  find  more  diffi- 
culty in  breaking  a vicious  dog  in  company 
than  by  himfelf. 

It  is  alfo  common  not  to  begin  to  enter 
pointers  ’till  near  a year  old ; becaufe  ufing 
them  very  young  fhorten s their  fpeed.  Sup- 
pofe  there  is  truth  in  this  maxim,  and  your 
dog  fhould  not  hunt  altogether  fo  fafl,  afuf- 
ficient  amends  will  be  made  for  his  want  of 
fwiftnefs,  by  hunting  more  carefully,  nor  will 
he  run  upon  birds  or  pafs  them  unnoticed  as 
dogs  which  run  very  faft  are  apt  to  do.  For 
more,  fee  Setting-dog. 

POLL-EVIL  IN  Horses,  is  a fort  of  fif- 
tula,  or  deep  ulcer  between  the  ears  of  the 
pole,  or  nap  of  the  horfes  neck,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  corrupt  humours  falling  upon  it, 
or  perhaps  from  fome  bruife  or  blow,  or  fome 
other  caufc. 


'I'his  difeafe  is  produced  by  different  caufes, 
and  therefore  mufl  be  differently  treated.  If 
it  proceeds  from  blows,  bruifes,  or  any  other 
external  violence,  let  the  fwelling  be  often 
barbed  with  hot  vinegar;  and  if  the  hair  be 
fretted  off  by  any  ouzing  through  the  fkin, 
inffead  of  vinegar  alone,  ufe  a mixture  com- 
pofed  of  two  quarts  of  vinegar,  and  one  of 
fpirit  of  wine.  Sometimes  the  part  will  be 
affedted  with  a troublefome  itching,  attended 
with  heat  and  inflammation;  in  this  cafe  let 
the  creature  be  blooded,  and  poultices  com- 
pofed  of  bread,  milk,  and  elder  flow'ers,  ap- 
plied, And  if  this  be  performed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  difeafe,  and  at  the  fame  time 
proper  phyfic  given  the  creature,  the  fwelling 
will  be  often  difperfed  and  the  difeafe  cured 
without  fuppuration. 

But  when  the  fwelling  appears  to  be  cri- 
tical, and  alfo  to  have  matter  formed  in  it, 
the  bed,  and  indeed  the  only  cffedlual  me- 
thod, is  to  apply  proper  poultices,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  fuppuration,  and  affifl  the 
burfting  of  the  tumour.  Sometimes  it  will 
be  neceffiay  to  open  it  with  a knife,  in  order 
to  evacuate  the  forbidden  matter.  In  this 
cafe  you  muft  be  very  careful  not  to  wound 
the  tendinous  ligament,  that  runs  along  the 
neck  under  the  mane  : and  when  the  matter 
is  formed  on  both  fides,  two  apertures  will 
be  neceflary;  for  you  muft  by  no  means  di- 
vide the  ligament,  though  it  will  be  necelTary 
to  give  vent  to  the  matter  formed  on  each 
fide. 

Sometimes  the  matter  will  flow  in  large 
quantities,  refembling  melted  glue,  and  be 
of  an  oily  confiftence.  When  this  happens, 
a fecond  incifion  will  be  necelTary,  efpecially 
if  you  difcover  any  cavities.  The  orifices 
muft  be  made  in  the  moll  depending  parts, 
and  the  wound  dreffed  at  firft  with  the  com- 
mon digeftive  liniment  compofed  of  turpen- 
tine, honey,  and  tindlure  of  myrrh ; and  af- 
ter digeftion,  with  the  precipitate  ointment. 
Experience  has  alfo  proved  the  following 
medicine  to  be  of  very  great  ufe  in  the  poll- 
evil. 

Take  of  vinegar  or  fpirit  of  wine  half  a 
pint ; of  vitriol  diflblved  in  fpring-water, 
half  an  ounce:  and  of  tindlure  of  myrrh,  four 
ounces. 
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Wafli  the  wound  with  this  mixture  twice 
a-day,  and  lay  over  the  part  a fufficient  quan- 
tity of  tow  foaked  in  vinegar,  and  the  white 
of  eggs  beat  together;  obferving  that  if  the 
fiefh  be  very  luxuriant,  to  pare  it  down  with 
the  knife,  before  you  walh  the  wound.  And 
by  this  application  alone,  you  may  often  cure 
the  poli-evil,  without  the  trouble  and  expence 
of  other  medicines. 

But  the  Ihorteft  method  of  curing  this  dif- 
eafe,  is  what  the  farriers  call  fcalding;  and 
this  will  fucceed  when  the  wound  is  foul,  of 
a bad  difpofition,  and  a large  flux  of  matter. 
The  fcalding  mixture,  generally  ufed,  is  made 
in  the  following  manner  ; take  of  corrohve 
fublimate,  verdigrife  in  fine  powder,  and 
Roman  vitriol,  of  each  two  drachms  ; of  green 
vitriol  or  copperas,  half  an  ounce;  of  oil  of 
turpentine  and  train  oil,  of  each  eight  ounces; 
and  of  rectified  fpirits  of  wine,  four  ounces  ; 
mix  the  whole  together  in  a bottle.  Or, 

Take  .^gyptiac  ointment,  two  ounces ; oil  of 
vitriol,  oneounce;  oil  of turpentine,  twoounces; 
and  of  common  fweet  oil,  half  a pint.  Or, 

Take  corrolive  mercury,  one  drachm; 
Roman  vitriol,  one  drachm  ; verdigrife,  one 
drachm  and  an  half ; redified  fpirit  of  wine, 
two  ounces  ; and  of  common  fweet  oil,  fix 
ounces. 

This  latter  is  ftronger  than  the  firfl:. 

This  is  the  ftrongeft  compofition  of  what  is 
termed  the  fcalding  mixture;  and  very  often 
a milder  will  be  fufficient,  which  may  be 
made  by  changing  the  corrofive  fublimate  for 
red  precipitate,  and  the  for  white  vitriol. 

The  manner  of  ufing  the  above  compofition 
Is  ^is : they  firft  clean  the  abfeefs  very  well 
with  a fponge  dipt  in  vinegar.;  then  they  put 
a proper  quantity  of  the  mixture  into  an  iron 
ladle,  with  a fpout  to  it,  make  it  fcalding 
hot,  pour  it  into  the  abfeefs,  and  clofe  the 
lips  together  with  one  or  more  flitches.  They 
let  this  continue  two  or  three  days,  when  they 
open  the  orifice,  and  examine  the  abfeefs,  if 
they  find  it  good  matter,  and  not  in  too  great 
quantity,  they  conclude  that  the  difeafe  will 
be  cured  without  any  other  application,  ex- 
cept bathing  it  with  fpirits  of  wine.  But  if, 
on  the  contrary,  the  matter  flows  abundantly, 
and  at  the  fame  time  appears  of  a thick  con- 
fiftence,  the  operation  muft  be  repeated  till 
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the  flux  of  matter  lefiTens,  and  acquires  a thick 
confiftence. 

POLECATS,  Weasels,  &c.  Thefe  crea- 
tures are  very  injurious  to  warrens,  dove- 
houfes,  hen-roofls,  ^c.  but  the  method  to 
take  them,  in  hatches  and  fmall  iron  gins, 
like  thofe  made  for  foxes,  are  fo  well  known 
that  nothing  need  to  be  faid  of  them ; only 
for  preferving  dove-houfes  from  being  de- 
ftroyed  by  pole-cats,  they  muft  be  erefted 
where  a..ditch  or  channel  may  be  had  to  run 
round  them,  and  this  will  keep  thofe  vermin 
from  making  their  boroughs  underground. 

Fish-Ponds  ; as  for  the  making  of  thefe 
ponds,  it  is  agreed,  thofe  grounds  are  beft 
which  are  full  of  fprings,  and  apt  to  be 
moorift),  for  the  one  will  breed  them  well,  and 
the  other  will  preferve  them  from  dealing. 

The  fituation  of  the  pond  is  alfo  to  be  con- 
fidered,  and  the  nature  of  the  currents  that 
fall  into  it;  likewife  that  it  be  refrefhed  with 
a little  water,  or  with  the  rain-water  that  falls 
from  the  adjacent  hilly  ground. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  thofe  ponds 
which  receive  the  ftale  and  dung  of  horfes, 
and  other  cattle,  breed  the  largeft  and  fatceft  fifh. 

As  to  making  a fifh-pond,  let  the  head  of 
it  be  the  lowed  part  of  the  ground,  and  the 
trench  of  the  flood-gate  or  fluiee  have  a good 
fwift  fall,  that  it  may  not  be  too  long  in 
emptying  when  you  have  a mind  to  draw  it. 

You  may  plant  willows  or  ofers  about  it, 
or  both,  and  then  cad  in  bavins  in  fome 
places  not  far  from  the  fide,  and  in  the  mod 
fandy  places,  for  fifh  both  to  fpawn  upon, 
and  to  defend  them  and  the  younger  fry  from 
the  larger  fifh,  and  alfo  from  vermin  that  lie 
at  watch  to  deftroy  them,  efpecially  the  fpawn 
of  the  carp  and  tench,  when  it  is  left  to  the 
mercy  of  ducks  or  vermin. 

Lebaultj  DubraviuSy  and  others  advife,  that 
you  make  choice  of  fuch  a place  for  your  pond, 
that  it  may  be  refrefhed  with  a little  rill,  or 
with  rain-water  running  or  falling  into  it ; by 
which  fifh  are  more  inclined  both  to  breed, 
and  are  alfo  refrefhed  and  feed  the  better,  and 
do  prove  to  be  of  a much  fweeter  and  more 
pleafant  tafte. 

To  which  end  it  is  obferved,  that  fuch 
pools  as  be  large,  and  have  mod  gravel,  and 
diallows  where  fifh  may  fport  themfelves,  do 
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afford  fifli  of  the  pureft  tafle.  And  note,  that 
in  all  pools  it  is  befl;  to  have  fome  retiring 
place ; as  namely,  hollow  banks,  or  Ih-elves, 
or  roots  of  trees  to  keep  them  from  danger  j 
and,  when  they  think  fit,  from  the  extreme 
heat  of  fummer ; as  alfo,  from  the  extremity 
of  cold  in  winter.  And  note,  that  if  many 
trees  be  growing  about  your  pond,  the  leaves 
thereof  falling  into  the  water,  make  it  nau- 
feous  to  the  fifh.  and  the  fifii  to  be  fo  to  the 
eater  of  it. 

It  is  noted  that  the  tench  and  eel  love  mud, 
and  the  carp  loves  gravelly  ground,  and  in 
the  hot  months  to  feed  on  grals:  you  are  to 
cleanfe  your  pond,  if  you  intend  either  profit 
or  pleafure,  once  every  three  or  four  years, 
efpecially  fome  ponds,  and  then  let  it  lie  dry 
fix  or  twelve  months,  both  to  kill  the  water- 
weeds,  as  water-lilies,  can-docks,  reate  and 
bulrufhes  that  breed  there ; and  alfo  that  as 
thefe  die  for  want  of  water,  fo  grafs  may  grow 
in  the  pond’s  bottom,  which  carps  will  eat 
greedily  in  all  the  hot  months  if  the  pond  be 
clean.  The  letting  your  pond  dry  and  fow- 
ing  oats  in  the  bottom  is  alfo  good,  for  the 
fifh  feed  the  fafier  ; and  being  fome  time  let 
dry,  you  may  obferve  what  kind  of  fifh  either 
increafes  or  thrives  beft  in  that  water  •,  for 
they  differ  much  both  in  their  breeding  and 
feeding. 

Lebault  alfo  advifi-s,  that  if  your  ponds  be 
not  very  large  and  roomy,  that  you  often  feed 
your  fifh  by  throwing  into  them  chippmgs  of 
bread,  curds,  grains,  or  the  entrails  of  chick- 
ens, or  of  any  fowl  or  beaft  that  you  kill  to 
feed  yourfelves  j for  thefe  afford  fifh  a great 
relief.  He  lays,  that  frogs  and  ducks  do 
much  harm,  and  devour  both  the  fpawn  and 
the  young  fry  of  all  fifh,  efpedally  of  the 
carp. 

Avoid  much  fhooting  at  wild-fowl,  for  that 
frightens,  harms  and  eleftroys  the  fifn. 

Note,  that  carps  and  tench  thrive  and  breed 
beft  when  no  other  fifh  is  put  with  them  into 
the  fame  pond  ; for  all  other  fifli  devour  their 
fpawn,  or  at  leaft  the  greareft  part  of  it.  And 
note, ' that  clods  of  grafs  thrown  into  any 
pond,  feed  any  carps  in  fummer;  and  that 
garden  earth  and  parftey,  thrown  into  a pond, 
recovers  and  refreflies  the  fick  fifh.  And 
note,  that  when  you  ftore  your  pond,  you  are 
to  put  into  it  two  or  three  melters  for  one  1^ 


fpawner,  if  you  put  them  into  a breeding- 
pond  j but  if  into  a nurfe  pond,  or  feeding- 
pond,  in  which  they  will  not  breed,  then  no 
care  is  to  be  taken,  whether  there  be  moft 
male  or  female  carps. 

It  is  oblerved,  that  the  beft  ponds  to  breed 
carps,  are  thofe  that  are  ftony  or  fandy,  and 
are  warm,  and  free  from  wind,  and  that  are 
not  deep,  but  have  willow  trees  and  grafs  on 
their  fides,  over  which  the  water  does  fome- 
times  flow:  and  note,  that  carps  do  more 

ufually  breed  in  marle-pits,  or  pits  that  have 
clean  clay  bottoms,  or  in  new  ponds,  or  ponds 
that  lie  dry  a winter  fcafon,  than  in  old  ponds 
that  be  full  of  weeds. 

As  the  method  of  ordering  fifh-ponds  is 
now  very  well  known,  and  there  are  few 
books  of  gardening  but  what  give  fome  di- 
reclions  about  it,  it  is  hoped  the  reader  will 
think  the  following  quotation  from  Bowlker 
fufficient ; 

“ When  you  intend  to  ftock  a pool  with 
carp  or  tench,  make  a clofe  ethering-hedge 
acrofs  the  head  of  the  pool  about  a yard  dif- 
tance  of  the  dam,  and  about  three  feet  above 
the  water,  which  is  the  beft  refuge  for  them 
I know  of,  and  the  only  method  to  preferve 
pool-fi(b  •,  becaufe  if  any  one  attempts  to  rob 
the  pool,  muddies  the  water,  or  difturbs  it 
with  nets,  moft  of  the  fifli,  if  not  all,  imme- 
diately fly  between  the  hedge  and  the  dam, 
to  preferve  themfelves;  and  in  all  pools,  where 
there  are  fuch  fhelters  and  fliades,  the  fifli  de- 
light to  fvv’ini  backwards  and  forwards,  through 
and  round  the  fame,  rubbing  and  fporting 
themfelves  therewith.  This  hedge  ought  to 
be  made  chiefly  of  oris,  and  not  too  clofe,  the 
boughs  long  and  ftraggling  towards  the  dam, 
by  which  means  you  may  feed  and  fatten 
them  as  you  pleafe.  The  beft  baits  for  draw- 
ing them  together  at  firft  are,  maggots  or 
young  wafps ; the  next  are,  bullock’s  brains 
and  lob-vvorms  chopped  together,  and  thrown 
into  the  pools  in  large  quantities,  about  two 
hours  before  fun-fet,  fummer  and  winter.  By 
thus  ufing  thefe  ground-baits  once  a day  for 
a fortnight  together,  the  fifli  will  come  as 
conftantly  and  naturally  to  the  place  as  cattle 
to  their  fodder ; and  to  fatisfy  your  curiofity, 
and  convince  you  herein,  after  you  have  baited 
the  pool  for  fome  time,  as  direded,  take  about 
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the  quantity  of  a two-penny  loaf  of  wheaten 
bread,  cut  it  into  flices  and  wet  it ; then  throw 
it  into  the  pool  where  you  had  baited,  and 
the  carp  will  feed  upon  it  : after  you  have 
ufed  the  wet  bread  three  or  four  mornings, 
then  throw  fome  dry  bread  in,  which  will  lie 
on  the  top  of  the  water;  and  if  you  watch, 
out  of  fight  of  the  filh,  you  will  prefently  fee 
them  fwim  to  it  and  fuck  it  in.  1 look  upon 
wheaten  bread  to  be  the  beft  food  for  them, 
though  barley  or  oaten  bread  is  very  good. 
If  there  be  tench  and  pearch  in  the  fame 
pond,  they  will  feed  upon  the  four  former 
baits,  and  not  touch  the  bread.  Indeed  there 
is  no  pool  fi(h  fo  fiiy  and  nice  as  carp.  When 
the  water  is  difturbed,  carp  will  fly  to  the 
fafeft  flielter  they  can  •,  which  I one  day  ob- 
ferved,  when  aflifling  a gentleman  to  fifh  his 
pool ; for  another  perfon  difturbed  the  water, 
by  throwing  the  cafting-net,  but  caught  not 
a carp  ; whereupon  two  or  three  of  us  (trip- 
ped and  went  into  the  pool,  which  was  pro- 
vided with  fuch  a fort  of  a hedge  in  it  as 
is  before  defcribed,  and  thither  the  carp  had 
fled  for  fafety : then  fifhing  with  your  hands 
on  both  fides  of  the  hedge,  that  is,  one  on 
cither  fide,  we  catched  what  quantity  of  -carp 
was  wanting.” 

The  beft:  way  to  make  the  pond-head  fe- 
cure,  is  to  drive  in  two  or  three  rows  of 
flakes  about  fix  feet  long,  at  about  four  feet 
diftance  from  each  other,  the  whole  length 
of  the  head,  the  lirft;  row  of  which  is  to  be 
rammed,  at  leaft,  four  feet  deep,  that  they 
may  (land  ftrong  and  fure. 

Or,  if  you  happen  to  find  the  bottom  falfe, 
efpecially  if  it  confifts  of  a running-fand,  you 
may  befides  lay  the  foundation  with  quick- 
lime, which  (lacking,  will  make  it  as  hard  as 
a (lone. 

Then  dig  your  pond,  and  cafl  the  earth 
among  the  piles  and  flakes,  and  when  they 
are  well  covered  over,  drive  in  another  row 
or  two  over  them,  ramming  in  the  earth  in  the 
void  fpaces,  that  it  may  lie  clofe  and  keep  in 
the  water ; and  fo  you  may  continue  flakes 
upon  flakes,  ramming  in  the  earth  till  your 
, pond-head  be  of  the  heighth  you  defigned  it. 

The  infide  of  the  dam  muft  be  very  fmooth 
and  ftraighr,  that  no  current  may  have  power 
over  if. 


If  the  pond  carry  fix  feet  water,  it  is  enough  ; 
but  it  mufl  be  eight  feet  deep,  to  receive  the 
frelhes  and  rains  that  (hould  fall  into  it. 

It  would  alfo  be  advantageous  to  have 
(hoals  on  the  fides,  for  the  fifh  to  fun  them- 
felves  on,  and  lay  their  fpawn  on;  befides  on 
other  places,  fome  holes,  hollow  banks,  (helves, 
roots  of  trees,  iflands,  to  ferve  as  their 
retiring  places. 

Befides,  it  is  to  be  confidered,  whether  or 
not  you  defign  your  pond  for  a breeder,  if 
you  do,  never  expert  any  large  carps  from 
thence,  for  the  greatnefs  of  the  number  of 
the  fpawn  will  over-flock  the  pond,  and  a ftore- 
pond  has  always  been  accounted  the  beft  for 
large  carps. 

If  you  would  make  a breeding-pond  be- 
come a flore-pond,  when  you  few,  fee  what 
quantity  of  carp  it  will  contain,  and  then  put 
in  either  all  melters,  or  all  fpawners,  by 
which  means,  in  a little  time,  you  may  have 
carps  that  are  both  large  and  exceeding  fat ; 
thus  by  putting  in  but  one  fex,  there  is  an 
impoflibility  of  the  increafe  of  them  *,  but 
the  roach  will  notwithftanding  multiply  abun- 
dantly. 

As  to  the  fituation  and  difpofition  of  the 
principal  waters,  a method  muft  be  obferved, 
to  referve  fome  great  waters  for  the  head- 
quarters of  the  fifh,  from  whence  you  may 
take,  or  wherein  you  may  put,  any  ordinary 
quantity  of  fifh.  You  (hould  alfo  have  flews, 
and  other  auxiliary  waters,  fo  that  you  may 
convey  any  part  of  the  flock  from  one  to  the 
other,  by  which  means  you  will  never  want, 
and  need  not  abound:  and  farther,  lofe  no 
time  in  the  growth  of  the  fi(h,  but  employ 
the  water,  as  land  is  employed,  to  the  beft 
advantage. 

You  are  to  view  the  grounds  and  find  out 
fome  fall  between  the  hills,  as  near  a flat  as 
may  be,  fo  as  to  leave  a proper  current  far 
the  water. 

If  there  be  any  difficulty  in  making  a judg- 
ment of  this,  take  an  opportunity  after  forae 
fudden  rain,  or  the  breaking  up  of  a great 
fnow  in  winter,  and  you  will  plainly  fee  which 
way  the  ground  cads,  for  the  water  will  take 
the  true  fail,  and  run  accordingly. 

The  condition  of  the  place  muft4steunine 
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the  quantity  of  the  ground  which  is  to  be  co- 
vered v;ith  water. 

For  example;  we  may  well  propofe  in  all 
fifteen  acres  in  three  pond?,  or  eight  acres  in 
two,  and  not  lefs  ; and  thefe  ponds  Ihould  be 
placed  one  above  another,  fo  that  the  point  of 
the  lower  may  almoft  reach  the  bank  of  the 
upper : which  contrivance  is  no  lefs  beautiful 
than  advantageous. 

The  head,  or  bank,  which  by  flopping  the 
current  is  to  raife  the  water,  and  fo  make  a 
pond,  that  muft-be  built  with  clay  and  earth, 
taken  out  of  the  pan  or  hollow  digged  in  the 
loweft  ground  above  the  bank  ; and  that  pan 
fhould  be  lhaped  as  a half  oval,  the  flat  of 
which  comes  to  the  bank,  arid  the. longer  dia- 
meter runs  fquare  from  it.  See  BaiJks, 

POND  HEADS,  TO  MAKE  AND  RAISE  : 
it  is  evident  that  if  a dam  be  made  acrofs  a 
valley,  or  low  marlh,  where  the  water  runs, 
it  will  produce  a pond : and  as  the  dam  or 
bank  is  higher  than  the  centre-point,  which 
lies  againft  the  lowefl:  ground,  fo  much  the 
deeper  is  the  pond  ; and  if  the  hills  on  each 
fide  rife  fteep  and  quick,  the  water  flopt  will 
cover  lefs  ground  than  if  they  had  a flow  gen- 
tle afeent. 

For  the  making  of  the  bank  head,  be  fure 
it  be  firm,  and  not  apt  to  leak,  which  it  will 
certainly  do  if  made  of  only  earth;  therefore 
it  is  necefifary  to  carry  up  a bed  or  wall  of 
clay,  the  whole  length  of  the  bank,  with  a 
good  ramming  a foot  or  two  from  below  the 
furface  of  the  ground,  to  fuch  a height  as  the 
water  is  defigned  to  {land,  allowing  a fplit  or 
two  at  leafl:  for  that  purpofe,  othetwife  the 
water  lying  under  a great  weight  from  it’s 
depth,  will  work  itfelf  underneath. 

As  the  clay  is  rammed,  take  care  that  earth 
be  brought  to  carry  up  the  bank  with  ir,  in 
order  to  prevent  it’s  being  fearched  and  crack- 
ed by  the  height  of  the  fun,  which  is  of  very 
ill  confequence  ; and  therefore  when  come  to 
it’s  full  height,  it  mufl:  forthwith  be  covered 
and  clofed  with  mould  ; you  mult  allow  three 
feet  to  the  breadth  of  this  clay-bed,  raifing  it 
to  fuch  a height  as  you  would  have  the  water 
ftand,  and  raife  it  with  earth  three  feet  higher; 
though  two  feet  would  ferve,  were  it  not  that 
the  unavoidable  finking  of  the  bank,  will  re- 
quire at  leafl:  one  foot. 


When  feveral  ponds  or  flews  are  projedled 
to  be  funk  at  the  fame  time,  there  will  be  had 
great  advantage  by  the  clay  taken  out  of  them, 
that  will  be  much  more  than  is  neceffary  for 
the  bed,  and  which  may  flrengthen  the  bed, 
upon  account  of  it’s  being  prefled  down  by  the 
tumbrels  or  carts,  on  each  fide  of  it,  and  the 
bank  will  be  made  very  firm  ; it  will  likewife 
fave  the  breaking  of  the  ground  within  the 
pond,  which  is  a great  benefit  in  the  feed  of 
thefifh. 

As  to  the  dimenfions,  they  are  governed  by 
the  manner  of  the  hill  rifing  ; for  if  it  be  fteep, 
then  in  order  to  cover  a fufficient  quantity  of 
ground,  you  mufl:  raife  the  bank  higher,  and 
of  confequence  it  mufl:  be  made  ftronger  than 
when  the  ground  has  a gentle  afeent,  fo 
as  a moderate  height  would  throw  the  water 
upon  ground  enough  ; of  this  there  is  a great 
difference,  for  in  fome  places  ten  feet  high 
may  cover  as  much  as  twenty  feet  in  others, 
which  may  be  eafily  difeovered  by  the  water- 
level,  whereby  you  may  flake  the  water-line 
upon  the  ground  to  any  height,  and  fix  the 
. the  determined  height  of  the  bank. 

PONT-LEVIS  is  a diforderly  refifting  ac- 
tion of  a horfe,  in  difobedience  to  his  rider, 
in  which  he  rears  up  feveral  times  running, 
and  raifes  fo  upon  his  hind  legs  that  he  is  in 
danger  of  coming  over. 

POPE,  OR  Ruff.  This  fifh,  with  a double 
name,  is  fmall,  and  rarely  grows  bigger  than 
a gudgeon ; in  fhape  not  unlike  the  pearch, 
but  reckoned  better  food,  being  pleafant  in 
tafte.  His  haunts  are  the  deepeft  running 
places  iri  a gravelly  river,  the  exa6l  bottom 
whereof  having  found  by  plumbing,  and  your 
hooks  being  baited  with  fmall  red  worms,  or 
brandling  worms,  you  may  fifh  with  two  or 
three  hooks,  and  you  will  have  excellent 
fport ; for  he  is  a greedy  biter,  and  they  are  in 
great  flioals  together,  where  the  water  is 
fmooth  and  calm  ; fo  that  if  you  wmuld  take  a 
good  quantity  of  them,  bait  the  ground  with 
earth,  and  fifh  for  them  with  a fmall  red 
worm. 

PORTER  TO  CARRY,  Ufed  in  the  French 
manage,  for  direfling  or  pufhing  on  a horfe  at 
pleafurc,  whether  forwards,  upon  turns,  ^c. 

POULTRY"  is  a term  given  to  all  kinds  of 
domeftic  fowls  brought  up  in  a farm-yard,  as 
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rocks  and  hens,  ducks,  geefe,  turkies,  tsfc. 
ail  of  which  we  fliall  fpeak  of,  and  begin  vvith 

Dunghill  Cochi  and  Uens^  generally  termed  F.wls. 

The  country  yard  cannot  be  faid  to  be  com- 
plete, till  well  flocked  with  fow'-,  wh'ch  ad- 
vantage will  appear  to  every  one  who  keeps 
them.  The  pooreft  villager  may  reap  the 
fame  benefit  from  the  p!odu<fls  as  the  moft 
fubflantial  farmer,  they  being  able  to  fnift  for 
themfelves  the  greateft  part  of  the  year,  by 
their  feeding  on  infedls,  corn,  or  any  thing, 
almoft,  that  is  eatible  by  any  fort  of  animal. 

I (ball  not  enter  into  a minute  dtf  ription  of 
the  leveral  forts  of  cocks  and  hens,  only  advife 
you  to  chnfe  thofe  that  are  bed:  breeders,  and 
the  beft  layers ; the  oldeft  being  always  rec- 
koned the  bed  fitters,  and  the  younged  the 
bed  layers  j but  no  fort  will  be  good  for  either, 
if  they  are  kept  too  fat  ; the  bed  age  to  fet  a 
hen  for  chickens  is  from  two  years  old  to  five, 
and  the  bed  month  to  fet  them  is  February  •, 
though  any  month  between  that  and  Micloael- 
mas  is  good.  A hen  fits  twenty-one  days, 
whereas  geefe,  ducks,  and  turkies,  fit  thirty. 
Qbferve  to  let  them  have  condantlv  meat  and 
drink  near  them,  while  they  fit,,,  that  they  may 
not  draggle  from  their  eggs  and  chill  them. 

One  cock  will  ferve  ten  hens. 

If  fowls  are  fed  with  buck  or  French  wheat, 
or  with  heinp-feed,  it  is  faid,  they  will  lay 
more  eggs  than  ordinary  ; and  buck- wheat, 
either  whole  or  ground,  made  into  pade, 
which  is  the  bed  way,  is  a grain  that  will  fat- 
ten fowls  or  hogs  very  fpeedily  ; but  the  com- 
mon food  ufed  is  barley-meal,  with  milk  or 
water,  but  wheat-dour  moidened  is  bed. 

A good  hen  diould  not  differ  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  cock ; (he  diould  be  working,  vi- 
gilant, and  laborious,  both  for  herfelf  and  her 
chickens  •,  in  fize,  the  bigged  and  larged  are 
the  bed,  every  proportion  anfwerable  to  thofe 
of  the  cock,  only  indead  of  a comb,  die  diould 
have  upon  her  crown  a high  thick  tuft  of 
feathers. 

She  diould  have  many  and  drong  claws  i 
but  it  will  be  better  if  die  has  no  hinder  claws, 
becaufe  they  often  break  the  eggs,  and,  be- 
lides,,  fuch  as  have,  do  fonietimes  prove  un- 
natural. 


Crowing  hens  arc  neither  good  la)'’ers  nor 
good  breeders. 

1 he  elder  hens  are  rather  to  be  chofen  for 
hatching  than  the  younger,  becaufe  they  ar« 
more  condant,  and  will  fet  out  their  time  ; 
but  if  you  chufe  for  laying,  take  the  younged, 
becaufe  they  are  lufty,  and  prone  to  genera- 
tion ; but  do  not  chufe  a fat  hen  for  either  of 
thefe  purpofes  ; for  if  (he  be  fet,.  (he  will  for- 
iake  her  ned ; the  eggs  flie  lays  will  be  with- 
out (hells,  and  befides  fije  will  grow  Qothful 
and  lazy. 

1 hofe  eggs  that  are  laid  when  the  hens  are 
a year  and  a half,  or  two  years  old,  are  the  bed; 
you  mud  at  that  time  give  the  hens  plenty  of 
victuals,  and  lometimes  oats  with  fenugreek  to 
heat  them,  if  you  would  have  large  eggs ; for 
thofe  that  are  fat  commonly  lay  but  fmalf 
ones ; mix  feme  chalk  with  their  food,  or  mix. 
fome  bruifed  brick  with  their  bran,  moidened 
with  a little  water,  and  give  them  their  belly- 
full  of  half  boiled  barley,  with  vetch  and  mil- 
let. 

Some  hens  have  the  ill  faculty  of  eating 
their  eggs.:  to  prevent  this,  take  out  the  white 
of  an  egg,  and  put  moid  plaider  round  about 
the  yolk,  and  fuffer  it  to  grow  hard  ; and 
when  the  hen  attempts  to  eat  it,  and  finds  (he 
cannot  do  it,  (he  will  fuon  give  over  breaking, 
her  eggs. 

You  may  likewife  pour  a clear  plaider  upon 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  let  it  harden,  fo'  that 
it  rpay  ferve  for  a flicll,  and  put  into  the  ned; 
or  you  may  (hape  an  egg  of  plaider,  or  chalk, 
and  let  that  be  for  a ned  egg. 

Thofe  hens  that  have  fpurs  often  break  their 
eggs,  and  generally  will  not  hatch  them,  and' 
they  will  fometimes  eat  them  ; thefe  mud  be 
fcowered,  as  well  as  thofe  that  fcratch  and 
crow  like  a cock  ; fird,  by  plucking  their 
great  quills  out  of  their  wings,  and  by  feeding 
them  with  millet,  barley,  and  pade,  cut  into 
bits,  pounded  acorns  and  bran,  with  pottage 
or  crumbs  of  wheat-bread,  deeped  in  water, 
or  barley  meal. 

Keep  them  in  a clofe  place,  and  at  red,  and 
pull  the  feathers  from  their  heads,  thighs,  and 
rumps.  If  a hea  be  too  fat,  or  has  a loofenefs, 
(he  will  lay  windy  eggs. 

A hen  will  fit  well  from  the  fecond  year  of 
her  laying  to  the  fifth ; the  bed  time  to  fet  a 
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hen,  that  the  chickens  may  be  large  and  moft 
kindly,  is  in  February^  in  the  increafe  of  the 
moon,  that  fhe  may  difclofe  the  chickens  in 
the  increafe  of  the  next  new  moon  being  in 
March  ; for  one  brood  of  this  month’s  chickens 
is  worth  three  of  thofeof  any  other  month. 

Hens  may  fet  from  March  to  October ^ and 
have  good  chickens,  but  not  after  that  time, 
for  the  winter  is  a great  enemy  to  their  breed- 

A hen  fits  juft  twenty-one  days,  and  if  you 
fit  a hen  upon  the  eggs  of  ducks,  geefe,  or 
turkies,  you  muft  fet  them  nine  days  before 
you  put  her  own  eggs  to  her,  of  which  a hen 
will  cover  nineteen  ; but  always  fet  an  odd  egg, 
what  number  foever  you  fet  her  with. 

It  will  alfo  be  proper  to  mark  one  fide  of 
the  eggs  when  you  put  them  under  the  hen, 
and  to  obferve  whether  flie  turns  them  from 
the  one  fide  to  the  other,  and  if  (he  does  nor, 
then  take  an  opportunity  when  (he  is  from 
them  to  turn  them  yourfelf.  But  a hen  that 
does  not  turn  them  herfclf  is  of  the  lefs  value. 

Take  care  that  the  eggs  you  fet  a hen  on  be 
new,  which  may  be  known  by  their  being 
heavy,  full  and  clear  ; this  may  be  difcovered 
by  looking  through  them  in  the  fun ; nor  do 
you  choofe  the  largeft,  for  they  have  often- 
times two  yolks,  and  though  fome  are  of  opi- 
nion that  fuch  will  produce  two  chickens,  it 
proves  commonly  a miftake,  and  if  they  do, 
they  generally  prove  abortive  and  monftrous. 

A hen  muft  not  be  taken  off  or  difturbed 
from  her  ncft,  for  that  will  make  her  utterly 
forfake  it. 

While  (he  is  fitting  you  muft  place  her 
meat  and  vvater  near  her,  that  her  eggs  may 
not  cool  while  (he  is  gone  to  feek  her  food. 
If  (he  Ihould  be  abfent  from  her  heft,  ftir  up 
the  draw,  and  make  it  foft  and  handfome,  and 
lay  the  eggs  in  the  fame  order  (he  left  them. 

It  is  very  neceffary  to  perfume  her  neft  with 
rofemary  or  brimftone,  and  you  muft  take  care 
that  the  cock  does  not  come  at  the  eggs  and 
fit  upon  them,  for  he  will  endanger  the  break- 
ing of  them,  and  caufe  the  hen  not  to  like  her 
neft  fo  well  as  before. 

When  hens  are  laying,  the  old  ftraw  (hould 
be  taken  away,  and  fre(h  put  in,  that  it  may 
not  breed  fleas,  or  other  vermin,  which  much 
incommodes  them. 
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The  maladies  incident  to  hens  are  as  fol- 
low : 

Sitting  hens  are  fometimes  troubled  with 
lice  and  vermin  : for  the  cure,  pound  burnt 
cummin  and  ftapnifgar,  of  each  equal  quan- 
tities, and  mix  it  with  wine,  and  rub  the  hens 
with  it,  or  wafti  them  with  a decoftion  of  wild 
lupines. 

If  hens  are  troubled  with  a loofenefs,  mix  a 
handful  of  barley-meal  and  as  much  wax,  in 
fome  wine;  make  it  into  a mafs,  and  give  it 
them  in  the  morning  before  they  have  any 
other  meat,  or  elfe  let  them  drink  a decodion 
of  apples  or  quinces. 

Hens,  by  lar}dng  too  many  eggs,  fometimes 
exhauft  their  ftrength  and  languifli : the  fame 
likewife  happens  by  hens  fitting  too  long ; to 
remedy  this,  take  the  white  of  an  egg,  which 
you  muft  roaft  till  it  looks  as  if  it  was  burnt ; 
mix  this  with  an  equal  quantity  of  dried  raifins, 
alfo  burnt,  and  give  the  hen  this  fading. 

Your  hen-houfe  muft  be  large  and  Ipacious, 
wl:h  a pretty  high  roof  and  ftrong  walls,  to 
keep  out  both  thieves  and  vermin  ; let  there  be 
windows  on  the  eaft  fide,  that  they  may  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  the  riling  fun,  ftrongly  lathed 
and  clofe  fhut  j upwards,  and  round  about  the 
infide  of  the  wall  upon  the  groitnd,  Ihould  be 
made  large  pens  of  three  feet  high,  for  geefe, 
ducks,  and  large  fowls  to  fet  in,  and  near  un- 
to the  covering  of  the  houfe  (hould  be  long 
perches,  reaching  from  one  fide  of  the  houfe 
to  the  other,  on  which  (hould  fet  cocks,  hens, 
capons,  and  turkies,  each  on  fuch  perches  as 
they  are  difpofed. 

At  another  fide  of  the  houfe,  at  the  darkeft 
part  of  the  ground  pens,  fix  hampers  full  of 
ftraw  for  nefts,  in  which  hens  (hould  lay  their 
eggs ; but  when  they  fit  to  hatch  chickens, 
then  let  them  fit  on  the  ground,  otherwife  it 
will  be  dangerous. 

Alfo  let  their  be  pins  ftuck  in  the  walls, 
that  the  poultry  may  climb  to  their  perches 
with  the  greater  eafe. 

The  floor  muft  not  be  paved,  but  made 
earth  fmooth  and  eafy.  Let  the  fmaller  fowl 
have  a hole  made  at  one  end  of  the  houfe,  to 
go  in  and  come  out  at  when  they  pleafe,  or  elfe 
they  will  feek  out  roofts  in  other  places ; but 
of  larger  fowl,  you  may  open  the  door  morn- 
ing and  evening. 
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It  would  be  better  if  the  hen-houfe  was  fi- 
tuated  near  fome  kitchen,  brewhoufe,  bake-, 
houfe,  or  kiln,  where  it  may  have  the  heat  of 
the  fire,  and  be  perfumed  with  fmoak,  which 
is  to  pullets  both  delightful  and  wholefome. 

As  Toon  as  your  chickens  are  hatched,  if  any 
be  weaker  than  the  reft,  wrap  them  in  wool, 
and  let  them  have  the  heat  of  the  fire;  it  will 
alfo  be  very  good  to  perfume  them  with  rofe- 
mary;  the  firft  hatched  chickens  may  be  kept 
in  a fieve  till  the  reft  are  difclofed,  for  they 
will  not  eat  for  two  days ; fome  fhells  being 
harder  than  others,  they  will  require  fo  much 
more  time  in  opening  ; but  unlels  the  chickens 
are  weak,  or  then  unkind,  it  will  not  be  amifs 
to  let  them  continue  under  her,  for  fhe  will 
nourifti  them  kindly. 

When  they  are  two  days  old,  give  them 
very  fmall  oatmeal,  fome  dry,  and  fome  fteep- 
ed  in  milk,  or  elfe  crumbs  of  fine  white  bread  ; 
and  when  they  have  gained  ftrength,  curds, 
cheefe  parings,  white  bread,  crufts  foaked  in 
beer  or  milk,  barley-meal,  or  wheaten  bread 
fcalded,  or  the  like  foft  meat,  that  is  fmall  and 
will  be  eafiiy  digefted. 

It  is  neceflary  to  keep  them  in  the  houfe  for 
a fortnight,  and  do  not  fuller  them  to  go 
abroad  with  the  hen  to  worm.  Green  chives 
chopped  among  their  meat  is  very  good,  and 
will  preferve  them  from  the  rye  or  other  dif- 
eafes  in  the  head,  and  never  let  them  want 
clear  water,  for  puddle  water  will  be  apt  to 
give  them  the  pip. 

Nor  muft  you  let  them  feed  upon  tares, 
darnel,  or  cockle,  for  thefe  are  very  danger- 
ous to  young  ones,  nor  let  them  go  into  gar- 
dens till  they  are  fix  weeks  old. 

If  you  would  have  them  crammed,  coop 
them  up  when  the  dam  has  forfaken  them, 
and  cram  them  with  dough  made  of  wheaten- 
meal  and  milk,  which  dip  in  milk,  and  thruft 
dovv^n  their  throats,  but  let  them  not  be  too 
big,  left  you  choak  them ; and  they  will  be 
fat  in  a fortnight. 

To  diftinguifti  whether  a chicken  is  good  or 
not : after  a chicken  is  killed  it  will  be  ftiff 
and  white,  and  firm  in  the  vent,  if  new  killed; 
but  tender,  and  green  in  the  vent,  if  ftale. 

If  you  rub  your  finger  on  the  breaft  of  a 
fcalded  chicken,  if  it  be  nevy  killed  it  will  feel 
rough  ; but  if  ftale,  flippery  and  ftimy. 
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A crammed  chicken,  if  it  be  fat,  will  have 
a fat  rump,  and  a fat  vein  upon  the  fide  of  the 
breaft  of  her,  like  a pullet. 

In  order  to  fatten  chickens,  you  muft  put 
them  into  croops,  and  feed  them  with  barley- 
meal;  put  likewife  a fmall  quantity  of  brick- 
duft  into  their  water,  which  they  ou»ht  never 
to  be  without:  this  laft  will  give°them  an 
appetite  to  their  meat,  and  fatten  them  very 
foon ; for  in  this  cafe  it  muft  be  confidered, 
that  all  fowls  and  birds  have  two  flomachs,  as 
they  may  be  called,  the  one  is  their  crop,  that 
foftens  their  food,  and  the  other  the  gizzard,, 
that  macerates  the  food ; in  the  laft  we  always 
find  fmall  ftones  and  fharp'fand,  which  help 
to  do  that  office,  and  without  them  or  fome- 
thing  of  that  kind,  a fowl  will  be  wanting  of 
it’s  appetite  to  eat;  for  the  gizzard  cannqt 
mafticate,  or  as  it  may  be  faid,  grind  the  food 
faft  enough  to  difcharge  it  from  the  crop,  with- 
out fuch  fand  or  ftones : and  in  this  cafe  the 
brick  du'ft  is  affifting. 


To  cure  the  Ftp  in  Poultry^ 

This  diforder  is  occafioned  by  eating  foul 
meat,  by  drinking  dirty  water,  or  the  want 
of  water.  It  is  known  by  a thin  white  fcale 
on  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  which  prevents  the 
fowl  from  eating ; and  is  cured  by  taking  off 
the  fcale  with  your  nail  and  rubbing  fait  upon 
the  tongue. 

To  cure  the  Rup, 

This  complaint  is  a fwelllng  on  the  rump, 
which  diforders  the  fowl  prodigioufly ; and  is 
obfervable  b.y  the  feathers  on  the  affedled  part, 
ftanding  out  of  their  natural  pofition.  Pulling 
out  the  feathers,  opening  the  fore,  forcing  out 
the  core,  and  waftiing  the  part  with  brine,  or 
with  fait  and  water  will  effeftthe  cure. 


To  cure  them  of  the  Flux. 

Eating  too  great  a quantity  of  moifl  food 
occafions  this  diforder,  which  is  cured  by  giv- 
ing them  bran  and  peas  fcalded. 
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T 0 cure  Steppage  in  Fowls. 

This  coflivenefs  effects  the  poultry  to  fuch 
a degree,  thr.t  they  are  unable  to  walk.  Its 
cure  is  efFedled  by  anointing  the  vents,  and 
then  feeding  them  with  corn,  or  fmall  bits 
of  bread  foaked  in  urine. 

To  cure  Lice  in  them. 

"When  fowls  have  no  opportunity  of  fhaking 
themfelves  among  fand,  afhes,  (^c.  or  have 
been  ufed  to  foul  feeding,  they  are  fubjeft  to 
be  much  annoyed  with  lice  •,  which  may  be 
deftroyed  by  walking  them  with  warm  water, 
in  which  is  infufed  a quantity  of  pepper  beaten 
very  fine. 

cure  their  fore  Eyes. 

An  approved  remedy  for  this  diforder  is, 
to  chew  leaves  of  ground-ivy  in  your  mouth, 
fqueeze  out  the  juice  and  fpit  it  into  the  af- 
fedted  part. 

Fo  prevent  Hens  eating  their  Eggs. 

When  you  find  a hen  addidfed  to  this  habit, 
place  in  the  neft  an  artificial  egg  made  of 
chalk,  which  Ihe  will  frequently  peck  at,  but 
finding  that  Ihe  cannot  get  what  Ihe  wanted, 
Ihe  will  decline  the  pradtice. 

T 0 cure  thofe  flung  with  venomous  InJeBs. 

The  method  is  to  anoint  them  with  rue  and 
butter.  They  may  be  known  to  be  afflidled 
with  this  diforder  by  their  fwelling  and  look- 
ing very  heavy. 

DUCKS. 

Ducks  are  very  necefifary  for  the  hufband- 
man’s  yard,  as  they  require  no  charge  in 
keeping;  they  live  on  loft  corn,  worms, 
fnails,  i£c.  .for  which  reafon  they  are  very 
good  for  gardens.  Once  in  a year  they  are 
very  good  layers  of  eggs,  efpecially  a fort  of 
duck  that  turns  up  the  bill  more  than  the 
common  kind  i and  when  they  fit  they  need 


little  attendance,  except  to  let  them  have  a 
little  barley,  or  offal  corn  and  water  near 
them,  that  they  may  not  ftraggle  far  from 
their  nefts  to  chill  their  eggs. 

In  general,  it  is  found  more  profitable  to 
fet  a hen  upon  the  duck^s  eggs,  than  any  kind 
of  duck  whatever,  becaufe  the  old  one  leads 
them  when  hatched,  too  foon  to  the  water, 
where,  if  the  weather  be  frofty,  fome  will  be 
loft.  They  follow  the  hen  a good  while  upon 
the  land,  and  fo  get  hardy  before  they  venture 
to  the  water. 

About  thirteen  eggs  is  the  proper  number 
to  let  a duck  fit  upon  ; the  hen  will  cover  as 
many  of  thefe  as  of  her  own,  and  will  bring 
them  up  well  : fo  that  every  way  Ihe  is  more 
profitable  for  that  purpol'e. 

When  the  ducklings  are  hatched  they  re- 
quire no  care,  if  the  weather  be  tolerably 
good  j but  if  they  happen  to  be  produced  in 
a very  rainy  feafon,  it  would  be  right  to  keep 
them  under  cover  a little,  efpecially  in  the 
night ; for,  though  the  duck  naturally  loves 
water,  it  requires  the  afiiftance  of  its  feathers, 
and,  till  they  are  grown,  is  eafily  hurt  by 
the  wet. 

The  fattening  of  ducks  at  any  age  is  very 
eafy,  and  whether  it  be  the  duckling,  or  the 
grown  duck,  the  method  to  be  ufed  is  exadtly 
the  fame.  They  are  to  be  put  in  a quiet  dark 
place,  and  kept  in  a pen,  where  they  are  to 
have  plenty  of  corn  and  water : any  kind  of 
corn  will  do,  and  with  this  fingle  dire<5lion, 
they  will  fatten  themfelves  extremely  well  in 
fifteen  or  twenty  days  ; and  will  bring  a price 
that  very  well  repays  their  feeding. 

GEESE. 

The  benefit  arifing  from  geefe  are,  fdr  food, 
their  feathers,  and  their  greafe.  They  will 
live  upon  commons,  or  any  fort  of  pafture, 
and  need  little  care  and  attendance ; only 
they  fhould  have  plenty  of  water.  The  largeft 
geefe  are  reckoned  the  beft,  but  there  is  a 
fort  of  Spanifh  geefe  that  are  much  better 
layers  and  breeders  than  the  EngUfJo,  efpe- 
cially if  their  eggs  are  hatched  under  an  En~ 
glijh  goofe. 

Geele  lay  in  the  fpring,  the  earlier  the  bet- 
ter, becaufe  of  their  price  and  of  their  having 
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a Second  brood.  They  commonly  lay  twelve 
or  fixteen  eggs  each.  You  may  know  when 
they  will  lay,  by  their  carrying  of  ftraw  in 
their  mouths,  and  when  they  will  fit,  by  their 
continuing  on  their  n'eft  after  they  have  laid. 

A goofe  fits  thirty  days,  but  if  the  weather 
be  fair  and  warm,  Ihe  will  hatch  three  or 
four  days  fooner.  After  the  goflings  are 
hatched,  foine  keep  them  in  the  houfe  ten  or 
twelve  days,  and  feed  them  with  curds,  bar- 
ley-meal, bran,  ^6.  After  they  have  got 
fome  ftrength,  let  them  out  three  or  four 
hours  in  a day,  and  take  them  in  again,  till 
they  are  big  enough  to  defend  themfelves 
from  vermin.  One  gander  will  ferve  five 
geefe. 

If  you  would  fatten  green  geefe,  you  mud 
fhut  them  up  when  they  are  about  a month 
old,  and  they  will  be  fat  in  about  a month 
more.  Be  fure  to  let  them  have  always  by 
them,  in  a fmall  rack,'  fome  fine  hay,  which 
will  much  haften  their  fatting.  But  for  fat- 
ting of  older  geefe,  it  is  commonly  done 
when  they  are  about  fix  months  old,  in  or 
after  harveft,  when  they  have  been  in  the  ftub- 
ble  fields,  from  which  food  fome  kill  them, 
which  is  a good  wayj  but  thofe  who  have  a 
mind  to  have  them  very  fat,  fhut  them  up 
for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  •,  and  feed  them 
with  oats,  fplitced  beans,  barley-meal,  or 
ground  malt  mixed  with  milk,  the  bed  thing 
to  fatten  them  with  being  malt  mixed  with 
beer.  But  in  fatting  of  all  water-fowl  you 
may  obferve,  that  they  ufually  fit  with  their 
bills  on  their  rumps,  where  they  fuck  out 
mod  of  their  moidure  and  fatnefs,  at  a fmall 
bunch  of  feathers,  which  you  will  find  dand- 
ing  upright  on  their  rumps,  and  always  moid, 
with  which  they  trim  their  feathers,  which 
makes  them  oily  and  flippery  more  than 
other  fowls  feathers  are,  that  the  water  may 
flip  off  thejai,  which,  if  cut  away  clofe,  will 
make  them  fat  in  lefs  time,  and  with  lefs  meat 
than  otherwife.  Geefe  will  likewife  feed  on 
and  fatten  well  with  carrots,  cut  fmall,  and 
given  them  ; or  if  you  give  them  rye  before 
or  about  Midfummri  it  will  drengthen  them, 
and  keep  them  in  health,  that  being  com- 
monly their  fickly  time. 

In  fotne  countries  they  fheer  the  geefe  for 
tkeir  feathers,  and  fome  puli  them  twice  a 
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yearj  but  this  latter  way  is  more  injurious  to 
them,  and  therefore  it  is  better  daying  till 
moulting  time,  or  till  their  death,  for  their 
feathers. 

T U R K I E S. 

Turkies  are  fowls  that  profper  very  well 
in  open  countries,  where  there  is  not  fuch 
Ihelter  to  harbour  vermin  to  deflroy  them  : 
for  they  are  naturally  inclined  to  ramble.  The 
hens  likewife  are  fo  negligent  of  their  young,^ 
that  whild  they  have  one  to  follow  them, 
they  never  take  any  care  of  the  red  j and 
therefore  there  mud  be  a great  deal  of  care 
taken  of  them  whild  they  are  young  to  watch 
them,  and  to  keep  them  warm,  they  being  a 
bird  that  cannot  bear  the  cold.  But  fome, 
where  they  have  a conveniency  of  a fmall  co- 
ver near  the  houfe,  let  them  take  their  li- 
berty, and  feek  their  own  neds ; but  it  is  only 
in  fome  particular  places  that  they  do  well 
with  fuch  management.  I know  a gentleman 
that  had  a hen  turkey  of  the  wild  kind  from 
Virginia,  of  which,  and  an  Englijh  cock,  he 
raifed  a very  fine  breed,  that  bred  wild  in  the 
fields,  and  always  became  tame  when  grown 
up  j they  were  a very  hardy  breed,  and  much 
larger  than  Ours,  and  reared  their  young  ones 
without  any  care  or  trouble,  breeding  much 
better  than  our  Englijh. 

If  you  keep  them  with  corn,  they  are  very 
great  feeders,  and  will  devour  a great  deal ; 
but  if  left  to  their  liberty  when  grown  up, 
they  will  get  their  own  living,  without  either 
trouble  or  charges,  by  feeding  on  herbs, 
feeds,  &c. 

Turkies  being  very  apt  to  draggle,  will 
often  be  laying  their  eggs  in  fecret  places, 
and  therefore  the  common  fort  of  them  mud 
be  often  watched,  and  made  to  lay  at  home. 
They  begin  to  lay  in  March,  and  will  fit  in 
April.  Eleven  or  thirteen  eggs  are  the  mod 
they  fit  on.  They  hatch  in  between  twenty- 
five  and  thirty  days  \ and  when  they  have 
hatched  their  brood,  you  mud  be  careful  to 
keep  the  young  ones  warm,  for  the  lead  cold 
kills  them.  Feed  them  either  with  curds,  or 
green  frefh  cheefe  cut  in  fmall  pieces.  Let 
their  drink  be  new  milk,  or  milk  and  water. 
Some  give  them  oatmeal  and  milk  boiled 
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thick  together,  into  which  they  put  worm- 
wood chopped  fmall,  and  fometimes  eggs 
boiled  hard,  and  cut  in  little  pieces.  You 
mull  feed  them  often,  for  the  hen  will  not 
take  much  care  of  them,  and  when  they  have 
got  fome  ftrength,  feed  them  abroad  in  a clofc 
walled  place,  where  they  cannot  Itray ; you 
mull  not  let  them  out  till  the  dew  is  off  the 
grafs,  taking  care  to  have  them  in  again  be- 
fore night,  becaufe  the  dew  is  very  prejudicial 
to  them. 

For  the  fatting  of  turkies,  fodden  barley  is 
very  excellent,  or  fodden  oats  for  the  firlt 
fortnight,  and  for  another  fortnight  cram  them 
as  you  do  capons.  They  are  only  to  be  cram- 
med in  a morning,  which  muff  be  given  to 
them  warm,  and  let  out  all  day,  being  fome- 
times fed  with  corn  while  out;  becaufe  be- 
ing a fullen  bird,  they  are  apt  elfe  not  to  fat 
fo  kindly. 

Their  eggs  are  reckoned  very  wholefome, 
and  a great  reftorer  of  nature. 

POUNCES,  the  talons  or  claws  of  a bird 
of  prey. 

PRESS  tip  ON  THE  Hand  ; a horfe  is  faid 
to  refill,  or  prefs  upon  the  hand,  when  either 
through  the  ftiffneff  of  bis  neck,  or  from  an 
ardour  to  run  too  much  a-head,  he  ftretches 
his  head  againll  the  horfeman’s  hand,  refufes 
the  aid  of  the  hand,  and  withllands  the  effedls 
of  the  bridle. 

To  prefs  or  pulh  a horfe  forwards,  is  to 
affitl  him  with  the  calves  of  your  legs,,  or  to 
Ipur  him  to  make  him  go  on. 

To  PRICK,  OR  Pinch,  is  to  give  a horfe 
a gentle  touch  of  the  fpur,.  without  clapping 
them  hard  to  him. 

Prick  with  the  right : pinch  with,  the  left  : 
pinch  v'ith  both. 

To  PRICK,  OR  Pinch,  is-'an  aid  *,  but  to 
bear  hard  with  the  fpur,  is  correftion. 

PRICKING  OF  A Horse’s  Foot,  is  the 
hurt  received  by  a nail  drove  too  far  into  the 
foot,  fo  as  to  reach  the  quick,  or  prefs  the 
vein  in  the  horfe’S  foot  when  he  is  fhod. 

PRICKER,  [Hunting: term}  a hunter  on 
horfeback. 

PRICKET,  a fpitter,  or  young  male  deer 
of  two  years  old,  that  begins  to  put  forth 
the  head. 

PRICKING  [with  Sportfmenj  the  footing 


of  an  hare  when  fhe  beats  on  the  hard  heath- 
way,  and  her  footing  can  be  perceived. 

PRICKT,  otherwife  called  accloyed,  ok 
RETRATE,  In  Fcfpedt  to  hoffts,  fignifies 

only  the  having  a pricks  by  the  negligence  of 
the  farrier  in  driving  the  nails,  by  their  weak- 
nefs,  ill-pointing,  cr  breaking  them,  which, 
if  not  prefently  taken  out,. will,  in  time,  break 
out  into  a foul  fore : you  may  difeern  it  by 
the  horfe ’s  going  lame  ; but  if  you  would 
know  it  more  certainly,  pinch  him  round  the 
hoof  with  a pair  of  pincers,  and  when  you. 
come  to  the  place  aggrieved,  he  will  flirink  in 
his  foot;  or  elfe  you  may  try  where  he  is-, 
pricked,  by  throwing  water  on  his  hoof,  for 
that  place  where  he  is  hurt  will  be  fooner  dry 
than  the  reft. 

PUNCH,  a well-fet,  well-knit  horfe,  is. 
ftiort-backed,  and  thick  (houldered,  with  a- 
broad  neck,  and  well  lined  with  flefti. 

PURGING  OF  Cattle.  There  is  not  any 
thing  which  purges  a beaft  fo  naturally  as  the 
green  weedy  grafs,  which  grows  under  trees  in> 
orchards ; nor  any  medicine  better  than  tar„ 
butter,  and  fug,ar-caudy  mixt,  and  giverv  im 
balls  as  big  as  a hen’s  egg., 

PURLIEU,  all  that  ground*  near  anyforeft,. 
which  being  anciewly  made  foreft,  is  after-- 
wards,  by  perambulation,  feparated  again  from, 
the  fame,  and  freed  from  that  fervitude  which 
was  formerly  laid  upon  it. 

PURLIEU-Man,  one  that  has  land  within, 
the  purlieu,  and  foriy  ihillings  a year  free- 
hold;. upon  which  account  he  is  allowed  to. 
hunt  or  courfe  in  his  own  purlieu,  with  certain-, 
limitations. 

PURSE-NET,  a net  ufed  for  taking  both 
hares. and  rabbits,  at  certain  times,  and  three: 
or  four  dozen  of  them  are  fufficient  to  lay- 
over their  holev-  they  are  to  be  faftened,  by- 
tying  firings  to  ftic'ks  thruft  into  the  earth,, 
otherwife  when  the  rabbits  bolt  out,  they  will 
run  away  and  get  out  of  the  nets ; but  when, 
the  bets  are  fixed,  and  ail.  things  in  order, 
there  muft  be  one  or  two  to  lie  clofe,  to  fee, 
what  game  comes  home,  while  in  the  mean-, 
time  you  beat  the  bufhes,  to  force  them  . home- 
wards. 

Another  way  to  take  rabbits  with-  thefe. 
nets,  is  at  their  coming  out  of  their,  parraces  s; 
and  they  Ihould  be  fecreted  in  this  manner. 
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Firft  hunt  them  up  and  down,  to  force  them 
all  in,  then  put  in  a ferret  with  a bell  about 
her  neck,  which  gives  the  rabbit  notice  of  her 
coming,  who  endeavouring  to  avoid  her,  will 
bolt  out  into  the  purfe-net,  from  whence  you 
mud  immediately  take  the  purfe-net  before 
the  ferret  feizes  her  j and,  when  the  ferret 
comes  out  of  the  burrows,  put  her  in  again  j 
but  remember  to  cope  her  mouth,  that  is,  tie 
her  chaps  with  fine  packthread,  which  will 
hinder  her  from  feizing  the  rabbit  and  fuck- 
ing her  blood. 

PURSINESS  IN  Horses,  is  a fliortnefs  of 
breath,  either  natural  or  accidental.  The 
natural  is  when  the  horfe  is  cock-throppled  j 
for  that  his  thropple  or  wind-pipe  being  fo 
long,  he  is  not  able  to  draw  his  breath  in  and 
out  w'ith  fo  much  eafe  as  other  horfes  do 
which  are  loofe  throppled,  becaufe  the  wind- 
pipe being  too  ftraight,  that  fliould  convey 
the  breath  to  the  lungs,  and  vent  it  again  at 
the  nofe,  makes  him  pant  and  fetch  his  breath 
fliort ; and  in  like  manner  when  his  pipe  is 
filled  with  too  much  far,  or  other  flegmatic 
duff,  which  fuffocates  him,  and  makes  his 
lungs  labour  the  more. 

Purfinefs  accidental  is  fometimes  caufed  by 
a horfe’s  being  hard  ridden  after  a full  fto- 
mach,  or  prefently  after  drinking,  which 
caufes  phlegmatic  humours  to  diftil  out  of 
the  head  into  the  wind-pipe,  and  fo  fall  upon 
the  lungs,  where  they  fettle  and  congeal. 

It  alfo  proceeds  from  heats  and  colds,  fsfr. 
caufes  dulnefs  and  heavinefs  in  travelling, 
makes  him  fweat  much,  and  ready  to  fall 
down  upon  every  drain. 

For  the  cure:  pound  anife-feeds,  liquorice, 
and  fugar-candy,  to  a fine  powder,  and  put 
four  fpoonfuls  into  a pint  of  white  wine ; 
. brew  them  well,  and  mix  with  them  half  a 
pint  of  fallad  oil.  Give  this  to  the  horfe  ever 
after  a travel,  and  a day  before  he  fets  out 
on  a journey. 

PUT  V it  is  ufed  for  the  breaking  or  ma- 
naging of  a horfe  ; as  Pul  your  horfe  to  corvets^ 
put  him  upon  caprioles. 

To  put  a horfe  upon  his  haunches,  is  to  make 
him  bend  them  in  galloping  in  the  manage. 
Or  upon  a fi:op.  See  Haunches. 

To  put  a horfe  to  the  walk,  trot,  or  gallop, 
is  to  make  him  walk,  trot,  or  gallop. 
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PUTTOCK,  a kind  of  long-winged  kite, 
a bird  of  peey. 

PYE-BALD  Horse,  is  one  that  has  white 
fpots  upon  a coat  of  another  colour. 

Thus  there  are  pye-bald  bays,  pye-bald 
forrels,  and  pye-bald  blacks,  and  foof  the  red:. 

PYROETj  [in  Horfemanlhip]  fome  are 
of  one  tread  or  pides,  fome  of  two. 

Thofe  of  one  tread  are  otherwife  called 
Pirouettes  de  la  tete  a la  queve,  which  are 
intire  and  very  narrow  turns  made  by  the 
horfe  upon  one  tread,  and  almoft  in  one  time, 
in  fuch  a manner,  that  his  head  is  placed 
where  his  tail  was,  without  putting  out  his 
haunches. 

To  make  horfes  take  this  pyroet  with  more 
facility,  they  ufe  in  the  manage  to  put  them 
to  five  or  fix  of  them  all  running,  without 
dirring  off  the  fpor. 

In  battle  they  are  of  ufe  to  gain  the  ene- 
my’s croupe, 

Pyronets  of  two  piftes  or  treads,  are  turns 
of  twm  treads  upon  a fmall  compafsof  ground, 
almoft  of  the  length  of  the  horfe. 

Quail,  a fmall  bird  with  fpeckled  fea- 
thers, and  one  of  thofe  we  call  paf- 
len^ers,  dwelling  in  corn  fields,  or  meadows. 
Quails  begin  to  fing  in  April-,  they  make 
their  nefts  on  the  ground,  and  fit  in  the 
month  of  May,  at  which  time  you  muft  not 
difturb  them  : you  may  know  the  hen  by  her 
dender  neck,  and  that  die  is  not  black  under 
the  chin,  but  of  the  colour  of  baked  earth, 
and  fo  dp  to  the  head,  her  bread;  and  belly 
are  almoft  white,  her  back  and  wings  of  a 
dark  yellow  colour ; but  the  head,  neck,  back, 
tail,  and  wings  of  the  cock,  are  almoft  black  : 
his  beak  is  allb  black  and  feet  diining. 

Quails  are  *to  be  taken  by  calls,  while 
they  are  in  their  wooing-times,  which  is  from 
April  till  Auguft ; the  quail  will  call  at  fun- 
rifing,  about  nine  o’clock,  about  twelve,  about 
three  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  fun-fet.  The 
notes  of  the  cock  differ  much  from  the  hen, 
fo  that  you  muft  be  expert  in  both,  if  you 
intend  to  do  any  good  in  taking  them ; and 
when  you  hear  the  cock  call,  anfwer  in  the 
hen’s  note  ; and  fo  on  the  contrary,  anfwer  the 
hen  in  the  cock’s  note,  and  they  will  both 
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come  to  you,  that  you  may  call  your  net  over 
and  rake  them. 

If  it  be  a Tingle  cock  quail,  he  will  come 
at  the  firfl;  call,  but  if  he  hath  a hen  with 
him,  he  will  not  forfake  her:  fometimes  you 
lliall  only  hear  one  to  anfwer  your  call,  yet 
three  or  four  will  come  to  your  net,  To  that 
you  need  not  make  too  much  halle  when  you 
find  one  entangled,  for  Tome  more  may  be  taken 
in  a fiinrt  time. 

Quails  are  neat  cleanly  birds,  and  will  not 
much  run  into  dews  or  wet  places,  but  chufe 
rather  to  fly,  that  they  may  not  dirty  iliem- 
Telves,  you  muft  therefore  at  Tuch  times  place 
yourfelf  as  near  your  nets  as  poffibie,  and  if 
by  accident  the  quail  pafies  by  one  end  of  the 
net,  call  her  back  again,  and  flae  will  Toon 
come  to  your  net. 

The  form  of  the  call,  and  how  to  make 
them,  are  defcrlbed  Plate  XII.  viz,  the  firll 
A,  is  made  of  a fmall  leather  purfe,  about 
two  fingers  wide,  and  four  long,  in  fhape  much 
like  a pear*,  it  muft  be  fluffed  half  full  of 
horfe-iiair;  they  place  in  the  end  a fmall 
whiftle  or  device,  marked  C,  made  of  a bofie 
of  a cat’s,  hare’s,  or  coney’s  leg,  or  rather 
of  a wing  of  an  old  item,  which  muft  be 
about  three  fingers  long,  and  the  end  C muft 
be  formed  like  a flagelet  with  a little  fofc 
wax;  put  alfo  in  a little  wax  to  clofe.up 
the  end  B,  which  open  a little  with  a pin,  to 
caufe  it  to  give  the  clearer  and  more  diftindl 
found  : faften  this  pipe  in  your  purfe,  and 
then  to  make  it  fpeak,  hold  it  full  in  the  pal/n 
of  your  left  hand,  putting  one  of  your  fingers 
over  the  top  of  the  wax  ; you  muft  ftiake  on 
the  place  marked  A,  with  the  hinder  part  of 
your  right  thumb,  and  imitate  the  call  of  the 
hen  quail. 

The  form  of  the  other  quail-call,  defcribed 
Plate  XII.  Fig.  2.  muft  be  four  fingers  long, 
and  above  an  inch  thick,  made  of  a piece  of 
wire  turned  round,  as  if  it  was  curled;  it 
muft  be  covered  over  with  leather,  and  one 
end  thereof  clofcd  up  with  a piece  -f  flat 
wood,  marked  2 ; about  the  middle  you  muft 
have  a fmall  thread,  or  leather  ftrap  y,  where- 
with you  may  hold  it,  fo  as  to  ufe  it  with  one 
hand ; and  at  the  other  end,  place  juft  fuch  a 
pipe  as  is  defcribed  before  in  making  up  the 
firff  calk 
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Now  for  the  calling  with  It,,  hold  the  ftrap 
or  piece  of  leather  with  your  left  hand,  clofe 
by  the  piece  of  wood  marked  2,  and  with  your 
right  hand  hold  the  pipe,  jult  where  it  is 
joined  to  the  flagelet,  marked  3,  and  make  the 
fame  noife  as  the  hen  does  when  Ihe  calls  the 
cock. 

The  net  commonly  ufed,  is.called  a hallier, 
or  bramble-net,  wliich  is  managed  as  in  the 
following  figure. 

If  you  know  where  the  pock  is  alone,  get 
within  fifteen  paces  : fuppofe  the  pricked  lines 
marked  with  the  letters  A,  B,  C,D,E,  F,  G,  H, 
were  the  borders  of  the  corn  field,  and  that 
the  quail  ihould  . be  at  the  letter  P,  fpread 
your  net  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  adjoining  to 
the  corn,  and  pitch  your  hallier,  and  fo  the 
bird  running  crofs  the  corn,  may  get  into  the 
net  without  perceiving  it ; then  draw  back 
into  the  bottom  of  the  third  or  fourth  line  O, 
w'here  you  muft  ftoop  and  hide  yourfelf  over 
againft  the  middle  of  the  net,  in  order  to  call 
the  quail. 

QUARTER;  to  work  from  quarter  to 
quarter,  is  to  ride  a horfe  three  times  in  end, 
upon  the  firft  of  the  four  lines  of  a fquare  : 
then  changing  your  hand,  and  riding  him 
three  times  upon  a fecond  ; at  the  third  line 
changing  your  hand,  and  fo  palling  to  the 
third  and  fourth,  obferving  the  fame  order, 

A Palfe  QUARTER,  is  when  the  hoof  has 
a kind  of  cleft  occafioned  by  a horfe’s  calling 
his  quarter,  and  getting  a new  one,  for  then 
the  horn  beginning  to  grow,  is  uneven  and 
ugly,  as  alfo  bigger  and  fofter  than  the  reft: 
of  the  hoof ; and  fuch  feet  Ihould  be  ftiod 
with  half  panton  Ihoes*,  but  if  the  cleft  be 
confiderable,  and  take  up  a quarter  part  of 
the  hoof,  the  horfe  will  not  be  ferviceable,  and 
is  not  worth  buying. 

QUARTER  Behind,  is  when  a horfe  has 
the  quarters  of  his  hind  feet  ftrong ; that  is 
to  fay,  the  horn  thick,  and  fo  capable  of  ad- 
mitting a good  gripe  by  the  nails. 

When  a horfe’s  quarters  or  feet  are  wafted 
and  fhrunk : for  the  cure,  raze  the  whole 
foot  with  a red  hot  knife,  making  large  razes 
of  the  depth  of  a crown  piece,  from  the  hair 
to  the  Ihoe  ; and  avoiding  the  coronet,  then 
apply  a proper  poultice,  and  charge  the  foot 
3 B with 
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with  a remohde.  See  Remolade  Poultice 
for  the  hoof  bound. 

QUARTERS  of  A‘  Saddle,  are  the  pieces 
of  leather,  or  fluff,  made  faft  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  fides  of  the  faddle,  and  hanging  down 
below  the  faddle. 

QUARTERS  of  a Horse,  fore-quarters, 
and  hind-quarters  r-  the  fore-quarters  are  the 
Ihoulders  and  the  fore-legs ; the  hind-quarters, 
are  the  hips  and  the  legs  behind. 

QUARTERS  OF  A Horse’s  Foot,  are  the 
fides  of  the  coffin,  comprehended  between  the 
toe  and  the  heel  on  one  fide,  and  other  of  the 
foot ; the  inner  quarters  are  thofe  oppofite  to 
one  another,  facing  from* one  foot  to  the 
other  j thofe  are  always  weaker  than  the  out- 
lide  quarters,  which  lie  on  the  external  fides 
of  the  coffin. 

QUARTER-CAST ; a horfe  is  faid  to  caft 
his  quarters,  when  for  any  diforder  in  his 
coffin,  we  are  obliged  to  cut  one  of  the 
quarters  off  the  hoof,  and  when  the  hoof  is 
thus  cur,  it  grows  and  comes  on  a new. 

QUITTER-BONE,  a hard  round  fwelling 
upon  the  coronet,  between  a horfe’s  heel  and 
the  quarter,  which  moft  commonly  grows  on 
the  infide  of  the  foot. 

It  is  occafioned  many  ways,  fometimes  by 
feme  bruife,  flab,  prick  of  a nail,  or  the  like, 
which  being  negledted,  will  impofthumate 
and  break  out  about  the  hoof : now  and  then 
it  comes  from  evil  humours,  which  defeend 
down  to  that  part. 

Q^U  I T T O R. 

A quittor  is  an  ulcer  formed  between  the 
hair  and  the  hoof,  mofl  frequently  on  the  in- 
fide quarter.  They  are  caufed  by  bruifes,  or 
by  negledling  to  clean  away  fand,  gravel,  i£c. 
that  lodges  in  this  part. 

If  it  is  fuperficial,  the  cure  is  eafily  per- 
formed, by  bathing  the  fwelling  once  a day 
with  fpirit  of  wine,  and  applying  to  the  ulcer 
a pledget  of  the  ointment  as  directed  for 
fand-cracks,  which  fee. 

If  the  matter  finks  under  the  hoof,  part  of 
it  muft  be  taken  off,  or  the  ulcer  can  never 
be  healed  •,  and  the  fuccefs  in  this  cafe  de- 
pends very  much  on  the  dexterity  of  the  ope- 
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rator,  and  eafe  to  the  horfe,  with  which  the 
piece  of  hoof  is  divided  and  taken  away. 

Sometimes  the  matter  runs  under  the  quar- 
ter of  the  hoof,  in  which  cafe  the  quarter 
muft  be  removed  : in  this  cafe,  when  the 
quarter  grows  again,  it  leaves  a large  feam 
called  a falfe  quarter,  which  weakens  the  foot 
and  is  never  fairly  cured. 

If  the  coffin-bone  be  affedted  with  the 
matter,  the  opening  muft  be  properly  enlarg- 
ed ; all  that  is  decayed  m.uft  be  taken  away 
with  a knife,  for  that  is  the  eafieft,  and  when 
it  is  ufed  with  (kill,  it  is  the  fafeft  method ; 
after  which  drefs  the  wound  with  pledgets  of 
the  digeftive  ointment,  with  or  without  the 
precipitate,  as  diredted  for  fand-cracks,  ac- 
cording as  circumftances  may  indicate. 

If  there  is  much  pain  or  inflammation,  a 
poultice  may  be  applied  over  the  dreffing,  in- 
cluding the  whole  of  the  difeafed  part ; but 
it  fhouid  be  taken  off  and  warmed  again, 
three  or  four  times  a-day. 

During  the  cure,  the  horfe  Ihould  run'  at 
liberty,  and  not  be  ufed  for  any  kind  of  work. 

Rabbits.  The  rabbit  or  coney  is  an 
animal  about  the  bignefs  of  an  ordi- 
nary cat,  who  hides  herfelf  in  the  woods,  or 
makes  burrows  in  the  ground,  to  retire  into 
for  fafety  ; flie  has  long  ears,  and  a fhort  tail, 
but  well  covered  with  wool,  and  is  moftly 
of  a grey  and  white  colour.  The  young  ones 
are  called  fucking  rabbits.  There  are  two 
forts,  viz.  the  wild,  and  the  tame ; thofe  that 
are  wild  are  bred  in  warrens,  and  are  fmaller 
and  redder,  have  naturally  more  aflive  bodies, 
are  more  Ihy  and  watchful,  and  their  flefli  is 
more  delicious,  from  the  air  of  liberty  wherein 
they  breathe,  and  are  not  fo  melancholy  : but 
the  tame  ones  are  quite  contrary  ; yet  they 
make  ufe  of  them  in  fome  places,  to  fupply 
their  warrens  ; -and  there,  in  procefs  of  time, 
coming  to  be  divefted  of  their  heavy  nature, 
become  more  and  more  adlive  than  before. 

The  rabbit  begins  to  breed  at  fix  months 
old,  bears  at  leaft  feven  times  a year;  flie  car-' 
ries  her  young  in  her  belly  thirty  days,  if  (he 
litters  in  the  month  of  March,  and  as  foon  as 
fhe  has  kindled,  goes  to  buck  again,  but  it 
is  better  not  for  the  fpace  of  two  or  three 
weeks.  Tame  rabbits,  above  all  other  beafts, 
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delight  in  imprifonment  and  folitarinefs ; they 
are  violently  hot  in  the  aft  of  generationj  per- 
forming it  with  fuch  vigour  and  excefs,  that 
they  fwoon,  and  lie  in  trances  a good  while 
after  the  aft. 

The  males  being  given  too  mucTi  to  cruel- 
t)',  kill  all  the  young  ones  they  can  come  at, 
therefore  the  females,  after  they  have  kind- 
led, hide  them,  and  clofe  up  the  holes  in  fuch 
manner,  that  the  buck  may  not  find  them  : 
they  increafe  wonderfully,  bringing  forth  every 
fix  weeks,  therefore  when  kept  tame  in  huts, 
they  muft  be  watched,  and  as  foon  as  they 
have  kindled,  may  be  put  to  the  buck,  for 
they  will  otherwife  moan,  and  hardly  bring 
up  their  young. 

The  huts  in  which  tame  rabbits  are  to  be 
kept,  fhould  be  made  of  thin  wainfcot  boards, 
fome  about  two  feet  fquare,  and  one  foot  high, 
w'hich  fquare  mull  be  divided  into  two  rooms, 
one  w'ith  open  windows  of  wire,  through  which 
the  rabbit  may  feed ; and  a lefs  room  with- 
out light,  wherein  (he  may  lodge  and  kindle  ; 
and  a trough,  wherein  to  put  meat  and  other 
neceffaries  for  her,  before  the  light  one ; and 
thus  you  may  make  box  upon  box,  in  divers 
ftories,  keeping  the  bucks  by  themfelves,  as 
alfo  the  does,  unlefs  it  be  fuch  as  have  not 
bred,  with  which  you  may  let  the  buck  lodge. 
Further,  when  a doe  has  kindled  one  nefl, 
and  then  kindled  another,  the  firft  muft  be 
taken  from  her,  and  be  put  amongft  rabbits 
of  their  own  age,  provided  the  boxes  be  not 
peftered,  but  that  they  have  eafe  and  liberty. 

For  the  choice  of  tame  rich  conies,  it  needs 
not  to  look  to  their  fhape,  but  to  their  rich- 
nefs ; only  that  the  bucks  muft  be  the  largeft 
and  richeft  you  can  getj  and  that  fkin  is  ef- 
teemed  the  beft,  that  has  the  equalleft  mix- 
ture of  black  and  white  hair  together,  yet  the 
black  ftiould  rather  ftradow  the  white  : a black 
Ikin  with  a fewfilver  hairs,  being  much  richer 
than  a white  fkin  with  a few  black  ones. 

As  to  the  profit  of  tame  rich  conies,  every 
one  that  is  killed  in  feafon,  that  is,  from  Mar- 
tinmas till  after  Candlemas,  is  worth  five  others, 
being  much  larger;  and  when  another  fldn  is 
worth  two-pence,  or  three-pence  at  the  moft, 
thefe  are  worth  a Ihilling  or  upwards.  Again, 
the  increafe  is  more ; the  tame  ones,  at  one 
kindling,  bringing  forth  more  than  the  wild 
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do  ; befides,  they  are  always  ready  at  hand  for 
the  difh,  wdnter  and  fummer,  without  the 
charge  of  nets,  ferrets,  &c.  and  their  fkins 
always  paying  the  keeper’s  expence,  with  in- 
terefi:. 

The  beft  food  for  your  tarne  conies  is  the 
fweeteft,  fhorteft,  and  beft  hay  you  can  get ; 
one  load  will  feed  two  hundred  couple  a year, 
and  out  of  the  flock  of  two  hundred,  may  be 
fpent  in  the  houfe  as  many  as  are  fold  in  the 
market,  and  yet  a good  ftock  maintained  to 
anfwer  all  cafualties.  The  hay  muft  be  put  to 
them  in  little  cloven  flicks,  that  they  may 
with  eafe  reach  and  pull  it  out  of  the  fame, 
but  fo  as  not  to  fcatter  or  v/afte  any,  fweet 
oats,  and  w'ater,  fhould  be  put  for  them  in 
the  troughs  under  the  boxes : and  this  fhould 
be  their  ordinary  and  conftant  food,  all  other 
being  to  be  ufed  phyfically ; you  may  twice 
or  three  times  in  a fortnight,  to  cool  their 
bodies,  give  them  mallows,  clover-grafs,  four 
dock,  blades  of  corn,  cabbage,  or  colewort 
leaves,  and  the  like,  all  which  both  cools  and 
nourifl:ies  exceedingly  ; but  fweet  grain  fhould 
be  feldom  ufed,  fince  nothing  rots  them  foon- 
er.  Great  care  muft  be  had,  that  when  any 
grafs  is  cut  for  them  where  are  weeds,  that 
there  is  no  hemlock  amongft  it,  for  though 
they  will  eat  greedily,  yet  it  is  prefent  poifon 
to  them.  Their  huts  alfo  muft  be  kept  fweet 
and  dean  every  day,  for  their  pifs  and  ordure 
is  of  fo  ftrong  and  violent  a favour,  ^as  will  an- 
noy them. 

The  infirmities  to  which  tame  conies  are  fub- 
jeft,  are  the  rot;  which  comes  by  giving 
them  green  meat,  or  gathering  greens  for 
them,  and  giving  them  to  them  with  the  dew 
on ; therefore  let  them  have  it  but  feldom, 
and  then  the  drynefs  of  the  hay  will  even  dry 
up  the  moifture,  knit  them  and  keep  them 
found. 

There  is  a certain  rage  of  madnefs,  engen- 
dered from  corrupt  blood,  fpringing  from  the 
ranknefs  of  their  keeping,  and  which  is  known 
by  their  wallowing  and  tumbling  with  their 
heels  upwards,  and  leaping  in  their  huts  •,  to 
cure  which,  give  them  tare  thiftle  to  eat. 

Wild  rabbits  do  great  damage  to  vineyards* 
and  all  forts  of  corn,  their  teeth  fparing  no- 
thing that  they  come  near;  and  in  fuch  coun- 
tries as  abound  with  vineyards,  they  will  eat 
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the  young  flioots  as  foon  as  they  begin  to  ap- 
pear, and  will  do  them  fo  much  damage,  that 
it  will  endanger  their  ruin  without  fome  pro- 
per remedy;  to  prevent  which,  take  fome  very 
fmall  (licks  of  willow,  well  dryed,  dip  one 
end  of  them  into  fome  melted  brimftone,  and 
(lick  the  other  into  the  ground;  let  them  be 
about  a fathom  diftant  from  each  other,  and 
fet  fire  to  them ; and  this  will  prevent  the  rab- 
bits (who  hate  the  fmell)  from  entering  into 
any  vineyard,  on  the  fide  of  which  thofe  (licks 
are  fet:  the  fmell  will  lafl  four  or  five  days,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  you  mull  renew  it, 
and  fo  a third  time,  infomuch  that  in  about 
fixteen  days,  the  (hoots  of  the  vin^  will  be  fo 
(Irong  as  not  to  be  in  danger  of  the  infuhs  of 
thefe  animals. 

The  ways  of  taking  thefe  creatures  are  va- 
rious, particularly  fuch  as  llray  from  their  bur- 
rows may  be  taken  with  fmall  greyhounds,  or 
mungrels,  bred  up  for  that  purpofe-,  their 
places  of  hunting  are  among  bullies,  hedges, 
corn  fields,  and  fre(h  pallures ; and  tliough 
you  Ihould  mife  killing  them,  yet  they  are 
thereby  drove  back  to  their  burrows,  over 
whofe  holes  you  may  lay  purfe-nets,  and  then 
put  in  a ferret  clofe  muffled,  which  will  quick- 
ly make  them  bolt  out  again  to  the  net,  and  fo 
are  caught. 

The  ferret  fometimes  finds  a rabbit  afleep, 
which  (he  furpaizes  and  kills,  fuck  her  blood, 
lies  upon  her  and  (leeps  there  5 in  which  cafe 
you  are  obliged  either  to  kill  her,  or  wait 
trll  (he  awakes,  which  will  be  often  five  or  fix 
hours;  and  therefore  you  muft  fire  five  or  fix 
times  into  the  hole  to  awake  her,  upon  which 
(be  w'ill  come  out;  but  muft  always  let  her 
deep  an  hoyr  before  you  fire,  or  elfe  the  noife 
will  fignify  nothing. 

When  you  take  any  of  the  does,  you  muft 
turn  them  loofe,  that  you  may  not  depopulate 
your  warrrens,  and  (lit  their  ears,  that  they 
may  not  be  killed  by  others,  who  fometimes 
lie  in  wait  to  fhoot  them. 

To  force  rabbits  out  of  their  burrows  with- 
out a ferret,  take  fome  powder  of  orpine  and 
brimftone,  old  (hoes,  parchment,  or  cloth, 
and  burn  them  at  the  mouth  of  the  burrow, 
upon  the  fide  which  the  wind  blows,  and 
fpread  your  pgrfe-net  under  the  wind.  Some 
put  a crab  or  two  into  the  holes,  which -will 
force  them  out. 


Nets  to  take  rabbits  and  hares;  thefe  nets 
muft  be  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  halliers, 
wherew’ith  they  take  partridges.  You  have, 
reprefented  in  Plate  VII,  two  fimple  nets 
made  of  mefhes  lozenge-wife ; you  may  make 
them  o(  fquare  ones : the  mefli  (hould  be  an 
inch  and  half  broad,  made  of  good  ftrong 
thread,  and  treble  twifted;  but  if  you  would 
make  mefhes  lozenge-wife,  you  muft  allow 
four-and-twenty,  and  three  fathoms  in  length, 
and  let  them  be  well  verged  with  long  twifted 
thread,  and  of  a brown  colour. 

But  the  net  with  fquare  mefhes  will  do  bet- 
ter, in  which  cafe  they  allow  five  feet  in  breadth; 
or  height,  and  three  or.  four  fathoms  in 
length,  according  to  the  place;  and  in  this 
no  verging  is  required. 

The  firft  of  thefe  nets  are  to  be  placed  in  any 
path  or  tradl,  in  any  coppice  or  furrow;  for 
rabbits  and  hares  always  follow  the  moft  eafy 
and  beaten  path  : you  muft  take  notice  how 
the  wind  fits,  that  you  may  fo  fet  the  net,, 
that  the  creature  and  wind  may  come  together;, 
if  the  wind  be  fide-ways,  it  may  do  well 
enough,  but  never  if  the  wind  blows  over  the 
net  into  the  creature’s  face,  fur  he  will  feent 
both  it  and  you  at  a diflance,  efpecially  a hare. 
Suppofe  A,  B,  to  be  the  foot-path  by  which 
the  game  ufe  to  pafs,  take  three  or  four  ftaves, 
C,  C,  C,  each  four  feet  long,  and  about  the 
thicknefs  of  one’s  thumb,  (harpened  at  t!>e 
greater  end,  and  a little  crooked  at  the 
fmaller;  (lick  them  in  the  ground,  fomevvhat 
(loping,  as  if  fo  forced  by  the  wind,  in  a- 
ftraight  line,  and  at  equal  diftanccs  from  each 
other;  thefe  muft  only  hold  the  net  from  fall** 
ing,  but  in  a very  flight  manner,  that  if  the 
game  run  againft  it,  it  may  eafily  fall  down, 
and  fo  entangle  him.  Be  fure  to  hide  yourfdf 
in  fome  ditch  or  bufli,  01  behind  fome  tree> 
as  at  D,  for  ftiobld  you  be  perceived,  your 
expetftation  will  be  fruftrated  ; not*  (hould  you 
walk  in  the  path-way  by  which  you  expedt 
the  game  to  come,  for  it  will  have  fome  im- 
perfeft  feent  of  you  : when  you  perceive  the 
game  to  be  paft  you,  fire  a (liot,  flinging  your 
hat  at  them,  which  will  put  them  into  fuch  a 
furprize,  that  they  will  fpring  on,  and  run  juft 
into  the  net;  fo  you  muft  be  nimible  to  take 
them,  left  they  break  out  and  make  their  el- 
cape  : yet  this,  is  not  fo  good  in  windy,  as 
in  calm  weather*  Tha 
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The  fecond  net  is  more  ufed,  and  indeed 
more  certain,  but  alfo  more  embarraffing  than 
the  former.  This  net  muft  be  placed  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  former,  in  refpe<fl  of  the 
way  and  wind : obferve  the  lines  A,  B,  and 
C,  D,  denote  the  extremities  of  the  path,  and 
having  two  dicks  K,  L,  M,  N,  each  about 
four  feet  long,  and  three  times  as  thick  as 
one’s  thumb,  they  mud  be  cut  exactly  fmooth 
at  each  end:  and  when  you  are  upon  the 
place,  take  the  two  ends  of  the  packthreads 
which  are  on  the  fame  fide  with  the  net,  tie 
them  together  on  the  dock  of  fome  tree,  or 
a flake,  within  a foot  and  an  half  of  the 
ground,  but  on  the  outfide  of  the  path,  as 
at  the  letter  H.  Do  the  fame  on  the  other 
fide  at  I,  and  let  the  packthreads  be  fo  loofe 
in  the  middle,  that  they  may  bear  the  flicks 
between  them,  which  you  are  to  adjuft  in  the 
following  manner : ^ 

Take  the  dick  K,  L,  and  put  it  on  the 
edge  of  the  w'ay,  at  the  cord  or  packthread, 
L,  which  is  at  at  the  bottom  of  the  net ; the 
other  cord  muft  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
flick  at  K,  then  go  along  behind  the  net,  fup- 
porting  it  with  your  hand,  and  place  your  fe- 
cond flick  M,  N,  juft  as  you  did  the  fird ; 
you  fhould  endeavour  to  let  your  net  lean  a 
little  towards  the  way  by  which  you  expedt 
your  game  to  come,  for  the  game  running 
fiercely  againd  the  net,  will  force  the  dicks 
to  give  way,  and  fo  the  net  falls  upon  him. 

I'hefe  two  nets  are  as  ufeful  for  the  taking 
wolves,  foxes,  badgers,  and  pole-cats,  as  co- 
nies and  hares;  but  the  following  is  only  fit 
for  the  two  lad. 

This  net  is  not  fo  troublefome  as  either  of 
the  former,  only  it  may  be  farther  difcerned ; 
neverthelefs  it  is  excellent  for  rabbits,  in  fuch 
fcot.-paths  where  you  have  fometimes  three  or 
four  couple  running  after  one  another,  all  which 
may  be  taken  at  once,  for  it  does  not  fall  like 
the  former. 

You  may  obferve  what  has  been  mentioned 
before,  that  the  pointed  lines,  marked  A,  B, 
C,  D,  denote  always  the  edges  of  the  way ; 
dick  one  of  your  dicks  at  the  letter  E,.  and 
another  in  the  middle  F,  and  fo  do  by  the 
r.d;  when  the  padage  is  quite  fliut  up,,  with- 
draw to  fome  budi,  or  in  fome  tree,  as  afore- 
faid ; but  you  mud  keep  at  a greater  didance 
from  this  net  than  the  other. 


The  right  time  to  fet  thefe  nets,  is  at  break 
of  day,  until  half  an  hour  before  fun-rifing. 
and  from  about  half  an  hour  before  fun-fet, 
till  dark  night. 

RACE-HORSE,  fhould  be  fomewhat  long- 
bodied, nervous,  of  great  mettle,  very  fwift, 
and  fenfible  of  the  fpurs;  he  ftiould  alfo  be 
tradable,  and  no  ways  redive  or  fkitti/h;  his 
head  fhould  be  fmall  and  flender,  with  wide 
,nodrils,  and  a large  thropple. 

He  fhould  be  of  an  EngUJ]}  breed,  or  a iarb 
of  a little  fize,  with  a pretty  large  reach,  his 
legs  fomewhat  fmall, ^ but  the  back  finews  ac 
a good  didance  from  the  bone;  fhort  jointed^ 
and  neat  fhaped  feet,  for  large  feet  are  not  at 
all  fit  for  this  exercife. 

He  fliould  be  at  lead  fix  years  old,  no  horfe 
under  that  age  having  fufficient  flrcngth  for  a 
fix  mile  courfe,  without  running  the  hazard 
of  being  over-drained. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered,  is  the  li- 
mitation of  time  for  preparing  a horfe  for  a, 
match  i which  is  generally  agreed  by  judicious 
horfemen,  that  (unlefs  the  match  be  for  an 
extraordinary  fum)  tvvo  months  is  fufficient 
but  in  this  proper  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the 
ftate  of  the  horfe’s  body. 

If  he  be  very  fat,  foul,  or  taken  from 
grafs. 

If  he  be  extremely  lean  and  poor. 

If  he  be  in  good  cafe,  and  has  had  mode- 
rate exercife. 

For  the  fird,  you  mud  take  two  months  at 
lead,  to  bring  him  into  order,  for  he  will 
require  much  airing,  great  carefulnefs  in  heat- 
ing, and  diferction  in  fcouring. 

For  the  horfe  that  is  very  poor,  get  as  long, 
time  as  you  can,  and  let  his  airings  be  mode=- 
rate,  and  not  before  or  after  fun-fetting,,  feed- 
ing him  liberally,  but  not  fo  as  to  cloy  him. 

As  for  the  horfe  that  is  in  good  cafe,  and 
which  has  moderate  exercife,  a month  or  fix 
' weeks  may  be  fufficient. 

You  are  alfo  to  confidei’  his  particular  con- 
? ditution  •,  if  he  be  far,  and  foul,  yet  of  a free 
and  v/ading,  nature,  apt  quickly  to  confume 
and  lofc  his  flefla ; in  this  cafe  you  are  not  to 
have  fo  dri<ft  a hand,  neither  can  he  endure- 
fo  violent  exercife  as  if  he  were  of  a hardy 
difpofition,.  and  would  feed  and  be  fat  upon- 
all  meats  and  exercifes,. 

Ag-amj, 
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Again,  if  he  be  in  extreme  poverty.,  and  yet 
by  nature  very  hardy,  and  apt  foon  to  recover 
his  flefh,  and  to  hold  it  long ; then  by  no 
means  fhould  you  have  too  tender  a hand, 
•nor  forbear  that  exefcife  you  would  give  a 
horfe  of  a nicer  conftitution,  weak  ftomach, 
and  free  fpirit. 

As  for  the  ordering  a horfe  for  a race.  See 
Hunting-Horse,  Match,  &c. 

RACK,  a wooden  frame  made  to  hold  hay 
or  fodder  for  cattle. 

RACK,  a pace  in  which  a horfe  neither 
trots  nor  ambles,  but  fltuffles  as  it  were  be- 
tween. 

The  racking-pace  is  indeed  much  the  fame 
as  the  amble,  only  it  is  a fwifter  time  and 
lliorter  tread. 

RAFFLE-NET,  an  implement  to  catch  fi(h 
with  both  by  night  and  dayj  but  though  the 
way  of  making  this  net,  is  touched  under  the 
article  Net-makirig^  yet  it  will  not  be  amifs  to 
give  you  the  form  of  it.  See  Plate  XIII. 

Now  as  to  its  ufe:  you  muft  be  provided 
with  five  or  fix  poles  of  fallow,  or  fuch  like 
wood,  which  is  flrong  withal,  and  each  of 
nine  or  ten  feet  long,  but  more  or  lefs,  ac- 
cording to  the  depth  of  the  water  j Iharpen 
them  at  the  great  end,  the  better  to  fix  them 
into  the  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  water: 
you  muft  alfo  have  a paring  knife,  in  order 
to  cut  away  all  the  weeds,  roots,  ftumps, 
boughs,  or  the  like,  which  are  in  or  near  the 
places  where  you  defign  to  pitch  your  net, 
for  they  muft  be  removed  out  of  the  way. 

Faften  one  of  your  poles  at  either  end  of  the 
net,  at  either  qf  the  two  wings ; vtz.  the  coi  d 
below  where  the  lead  is,  unto  the  bigger  end 
of  the  pole-,  and  the  upper  cord  wheie  the 
cork  is,  to  the  fn)aller  end  of  the  pole;  then 
in  cafe  you  have  no  bait,  contrive  to  get  fume 
man  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river  with  a 
cord  in  his  hand,  one  end  v;hereof  muft  be 
faftened  to  one  of  the  poles,  which  are  fixed 
to  the  net,  according  to  this  figure  of  the  pole. 

The  man  having  drawn  over  that  wing, 
muft  force  the  great  end  A of  the  pole  in  the 
faid  net,  into  the  ground,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  water  C;  the  like  muft  be  done  with  the 
other  pole  of  the  faid  net,  marked  Z on  the 
faid  water,  juft  over-againft  the  former. 

Then  he  muft  throw  over  one  end  of  the 
cord,  which  faften  to  the  wing  of  the  faid  net 


y C,  when  it  is  drawn  over,  you  muft  go 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  net.  Your 
poles  being  ready  faftened  at  the  two  former 
and  ftraining  the  cords  of  your  net  indiflrerently 
ftifif,  drive  the  two  latter  poles  into  the 
ground,  as  you  did  the  two  firft.  Be  fure  all 
be  well  and  ftrongly  done,  that  the  current 
may  not  force  away  your  fupporters;  then 
with  the  faid  long  pole,  you  may  fpread  the 
grafs  you  before  pared  away,  all  over  the  net, 
as  well  to  fecure  it  from  the  fight  of  thieves, 
as  to  give  a fhade  to  the  fifh,  for  they  covet 
fiiade,  efpecially  in  hot  weather.  The  cord 
N,  O,  is  your  lock  and  key,  for  by  it  you 
are  fure  no  fifii  can  efcape  that  are  in  your 
net,  you  muft  therefore  be  careful  to  hide  it: 
5'ou  may  let  the  net  ftand  a day  and  a night, 
and  if  the  place  be  well  ftored  with  fifti,  you 
will  hardly  mifs  them.  But  if  you  defign  to 
fifh  only  by  day,  at>d  not  to  let  the  net  lie 
in  the  water,  then  after  the  net  is  planted, 
let  a couple  of  men  beat  up  and  down  with 
long  poles,  taking  a good  circumference,  and 
beating  towards  it  about  the  fides  of  the  wa- 
ter, every  now  and  then  thrufting  their  poles 
into  the  bottom  of  the  water;  and  when  you 
are  minded  to  draw,  be  fure  in  the  firft  place 
to  ftrain  in  the  lock  and  key  N,  O,  and  then 
having  a cord  at  each  wing  of  the  net,  from 
the  other  fide  draw  them  both  at  once  gently' 
towards  you,  and  when  they  are  near  at  hand, 
make  what  hafte  you  can  ; and  thus  you  may 
take  feveral  fets  in  one  day. 

There  is  a triple,  or  counter-mefti  net,  call- 
ed by  fome  a raffle,  wherewith  they  alfo  catch 
birds. 

RAG,  "1  a company  or  herd  of  young 

RAKE,  J coirs. 

RAGOT,  is  a horfe  that  has  ftiort  legs,  a 
broad  croupe,  and  a ftrong  thick  body,  dif- 
fers from  a ^oufTaut  in  this,  that  the  latter 
has  more  fiioulders,  and  a thicker  neck. 

RAILS,  Quails,  Moor  Pouts,  i€c,  are 
very  good  flights  for  hawks. 

Their  haunts  are  much  the  fame  with  thofc 
of  the  partridge,  only  the  quail  loves  the 
wheat-fields  moft ; the  moor-pout  the  heath 
and  foreft  grounds-,  and  the  rails  love  the 
long  high  grafs,  where  they  may  lie  obfeure. 

The  way  of  finding  them  is  like  that  of  the 
partridge,  by  the  eye  and  ear,  and  haunt : but 
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the  chief  way  of  all  to  find  them  out,  is  the 
call  or  pipe,  to  which  they  liften  with  fuch 
earneftnefs  that  you  can  no  fooner  imitate 
their  notes  but  they  will  anfwer  them,  and 
purfue  the  call  with  luch  greedinefs,  that  they 
will  play  and  fltip  about  you,  n-ay,  run  over 
you,  ^fpecially  the  quaiL 

The  notes  of  the  male  and  female  differ 
very  much,  and  therefore  you  muft  have  them 
both  at  your  command  and  when  you  hear 
the  male  call,  you  muft  anfwer  in  th  . note  of 
the  female:  and  when  vou  hear  the  female 

^ a' 

call,  you  muft  anfwer  in  that  of  the  male;  and 
thus  you  will  not  fail  to  have  them  both  come 
to  you,  who  will  approach  and  liften  till  the 
net  is  call  over  them. 

The  way  of  taking  thefe  birds,  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  partridge,  and  they  may  be 
taken  with  nets  or  lime,  either  bufh,  or  rod, 

' or  engine,  which  you  muft  ftalk  with;  or  by 
afettingdog. 

RAISE ; to  raife  a horfe  upon  corvets,  upon 
caprioles,  upon  pefades,  is  to  make  him  work 
at  corvets,  caprioles,  or  pefades.  Sometimes 
we  fay,  raife  the  forehand  of  your  horfe. 

Raife  is  likewife  ufed  for  placing  a horfe’s 
head  right,  and  making  him  carry  well;  and 
hindering  him  from  carrying  low,  or  arming 
himfelf. 

RAISING,  [with  Horfemen]  is  one  of  the 
three  adtions  of  a horfe’s  legs,  the  other  two 
being  the  ftay,  and  the  tread,  which  fee  in 
their  proper  places : the  railing,  or  lifting  up 
his  leg,  is  good,  if  he  performs  it  hardily,  and 
with  eafe,  not  crofting  his  legs  nor  carrying 
his  feet  too  much  out  or  in  ; and  that  he  alfo 
bends  his  knees  as  much  as  is  needfuL 

RAISTY,  7 a term  ufed  in  refpedl  of  a 

RESTIVE,  3 horfe,  when  he  will  go 
j neither  backwards  nor  forwards, 
j RAKE,  a horfe  rakes,  when  being  flioul- 
der  fplait,  or  having  ftrained  his  four  quarters, 
he  goes  fo  lame,  that  he  drags  one  of  his  fore- 
legs in  a femicircle,  which  is  more  apparent 
when  he  trots  than  when  he  paces, 
i RAKE  OF  Colts.  See  Rag. 

I To  RAKE  A Horse,  is  to  draw  his  ordure 

with  one  hand  out  of  his  fundament,  when 
he  is  coftive,  or  cannot  dung : in  doing  this 
the  hand  is  to  be  anointed  with  fallad  oil,  but- 
ter or  hog’s  greafe. 


RAMINGUE;  a horfe  called'  In  French,. 
ramingue,  is  a reftive  fort  of  horfe,  that  re- 
fills the  fpurs,  or  cleaves  to  the  fpurs,  that  is, 
defends  himfelf  with  malice  againft  the  fpurs, 
fometimes  doubles  the  reins,  and  frequently, 
yerks  to  favour  his  difobedience, 

RANGER,,  a fworn  officer  of  a fore  ft  or 
park,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  walk  daily  through 
his  charge,  to  drive  back  the  wild  beaft  oat 
of  the  purlieus,  or  disforefted  places,  into 
forefted  lands,  and  to  prefent  all  trefpafles 
done  in  his  bailiwick,  at  the  next  court  held 
for  the  foreft. 

RANGIFER,  a kind  of  ftag,  fo  called 
from  his  lofty  horns,  refembling  the  branches 
of  trees : the  blood  of  this  beaft  is  accounted 
an  excellent  remedy  for  the  feurvy,  and  his 
hoofs  are  efteemed  good  for  the  cramp. 

RASE;  to  raife,  or  glance  upon  the  ground, 
is  to  gallop  near  the  ground,  as  our  EngliJIo 
horfes  do. 

To  RATTLE  [with  Sportfmen]  a term 
ufed  of  a goat,  who  is  faid  to  rattle,  when  it 
cries  or  makes  a noife  through  defire  of  co- 
pulation. 

RATTLING  in  the  Sheath,  a term  ufed 
of  a horfe  when  he  makes  a noife  in  the  fkinny 
part  of  his  yard. 

RAT-TAILS,  a moft  venomous  difeafe  in 
horfes,  not  unlike  fcratches,  proceeding  fome- 
times from  too  much  reft,  and  the  keeper’s- 
negligence  in  not  rubbing  and  preffing  them 
well : alfo  by  reafon  of  good  keeping,  with- 
out exercife,  the  blood  corrupting  in  his  body, 
falls  down  into  his  legs,  which  caufes  the  dif- 
temper. 

Thefe  rat-tails  come  upon  the  back  finews, 
and  may  be  known  by  the  part  being  without 
hair,  from  two  or  three  fingers  breadth  below 
the  ham  to  the  very  paftern-joint,  they  are 
fometimes  dry  and  fometimes  moift,.  but  al- 
ways accompanied  with  crufts  and  hard  callo- 
fities,  more  railed  than  the  reft  of  the  leg; 
when  moift  they  fend  forth  a fharp  humour. 

Thofe  that  are  moift,  ufually  give  way  to 
drying  applications,  fuch  as  the  following 

Take  four  ounces  of  vinegar;  of  alum  and 
white  vitriol,  each,  half  an  ounce ; powder,  and 
mix  them. 

The  dry  and  hard  fort,  for  the  moft  parr, 
give  way  to  the  ftronger  blue  ointment:  but 
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if  they  do  not  yield  to  this,  apply  the  follow- 
ing cauftic  ointment : 

Take  foft  foap,  two  parts  •,  quick-lime,  one 
part;  mix,  and  fprcad  it  juft  large  enough  to 
cover  the  fwelling,  but  no  farther,  which  muft 
be  prevented,  or  it  will  deftroy  more  than  is 
required. 

Coach-horfes  of  a large  fize,  that  have  their 
legs  charged  with  flelh,  hair,  &c.  are  moft 
fubjedt  to  this,  and  fuch  like  infirmities,  which 
feldom  happen  to  middle-fized  horfes. 

The  cure:  ride  the  horfe  well  till  he  be 
warm,  which  will  make  the  veins  fwell  and 
appear  better : afterwards  bleed  him  well  on 
the  fetlock  veins,  on  both  Tides,  and  next  day 
wafti  the  fores  with  warm  water,  ,and  then  clip 
away  all  the  hair  about  it,  and  anoint  the 
part  aggrieved  with  the  following  ointment : 

Take  green  copperas  and  verdigrife,  of  each 
four  ounces  ; of  common  honey,  half  a pound  ; 

, reduce  the  copperas  and  verdigrife  to  a fine 
powder,  and  work  them  up  with  the  honey 
to  a due  confiftence  •,  ufe  this  ointment  till 
the  fore  be  healed.  Or,  take  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  Flanders  oil  of  bays,  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  fix  drachms 
of  quickfilver,  mix  the  quickfilver  and  oil 
of  turpentine  well  together,  and  then  add  the 
oil  of  bays,  and  ftir  all  together  till  you  can- 
not difcover  any  of  the  particles  of  the  quick- 
filver ; with  which  anoint  the  horfe’s  legs  twice 
a-day  j and  when  he  comes  from  exercife  let 
his  legs  be  well  waftied  with  foap  and  warm 
water  and  wiped  dry. 

RATS  and  MICE  may  be  deftroyed  by 
the  following  methods  : to  the  powder  of  arfe- 
nic,  commonly  called  ratfbane,  add  frefh  but- 
ter, made  into  a pafte  with  wheat  or  barley- 
m^al  and  honey-,  fpread  pieces  of  this  mix- 
ture about  thofe  parts  of  any  houfe  they  moft 
frequent;  they  will  eagerly  eat  it,  and  having 
done  fo,  will  drink  to  that  excefs  as  to  kill 
themfelves.  It  ftiould  be  cautioufty  laid  to 
prevent  young  children’s  geting  at  it ; and  the 
perfon  who  prepares  it  (hould  take  particular 
care  to  clean  their  hands  after  it,  as  it  is  fo 
ftrong  a poifon.  Unflacked  lime  and  oatmeal, 
mixed  together,  will  likewife  deftroy  them. 
Oatmeal  and  powdered  glafs  mixed,  or  you 
may  add  to  them  feme  frelh  butter,  and  lay  it 
near  their  haunts.  Filings  of  iron  mixed  with 
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oatmeal,  or  with  dough,  or  wheat-flour,  will 
have  the  fame 

Fry  a piece  of  rufty  bacon,  and  lay  it  on 
the  middle  of  a board  three  feet  fquare,  co- 
vering the  board  pretty  thick  with  bird-lime; 
only  leaving  fome  narrow  pafles  on  the  board 
for  the  mice  or  rats  to  get  at  the  bacon,  in 
doing  which,  they  will  frequently  get  among 
the  lime  and  be  caught.  In  Stafordjhire,  it  is 
cuftomary  to  put  bird-lime  about  their  holes, 
and  theo, running  among  it,  it  will  ftick  to 
them  fo  that  they  will  not  leave  fcratching  till 
they  kill  themfelves.  Or  take  oatmeal-flour 
and  coloquincida,  make  it  into  a pafte,  and 
lay  it  in  the  places  where  they  haunt. 

The  feeds  of  wild  cucumbers  and  black 
hellebore,  mixed  with  fuch  food  as  they  ear, 
wiliicill  them.  Or,  powdered  hellebore  mixed 
with  wheat  or  barley-meal  only,  made  into  a 
ftifF  pafte  with  honey,  and  laid  where  they 
come,  occafions  their  prefent  death.  But  let 
'the  perfon  who  mixes  this  preparation  be  cau- 
tious in  the  ufe  of  it. 

When  you  have  catched  a rat  or  moufe, 
cut  or  beat  him  feverely,  and  let  him  go, 
and  he  will  make  fuch  a crying  noife,  that 
his  companions  will  leave  the  place.  Some 
perfons  flea  olf  the  fkin  of  their  heads,  but 
this  appears  to  be  too  cruel  to  praftife. 

Mix  honey,  metheglin,  bitter  almonds,  and 
white  he’lebore,  with  wheat  or  barley-flour, 
make  the  whole  into  a ftrong  pafte,  throw  it 
into  'their  holes,  and  it  kills  them.  Some 
perfons  deftroy  them  by  putting  hemlock-feed 
into  their  holes. 

Make  a pafte  of  bitter  almonds,  coloquin- 
tida,  barley,  whear,  or  oat-flour,  with  mead 
or  honey,  and  put  it  in  their  holes,  or  lay  it 
where  they  frequent,  and  it  will  certainly  de- 
ftroy them. 

Mix  filings  of  iron  or  fteel  with  a ftiff  pafte 
made  of  wheat  or  barley-meal,  and  honey  or 
mead  ; and  they  will  be  deftrbyed  as  furely  as 
they  eat  of  it.  Some  perfons  fay,  that  laying 
the  Ikin  of  a deer  in  a room  where  they  ufe 
to  frequent,  will  drive  them  away. 

If  hog’s  lard  be  mixed  with  the  brains  of 
a weafel,  and  diftributed  about  a room  in 
bits  as  big  as  a nut,  they  will  not  come 
thither. 

If  oak-aflies  are  put  into  their  holes,  they 
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will  run  amongft  them,  by  which  means  they 
will  get  the  fcab,  of  which  they  will  die. 

Smallage-feed,  nigella,  origanum  ; the  fumes 
of  any  of  thefe  burnt  will  drive  them  out  of 
their  houfes.  Likewife  lupins  or  green  ta- 
merins  burnt  in  the  room  will  rid  you  of  thefe 
vermin. 

Cork  cut  into  fmall  llices,  and  fried  in  fuet, 
w'ill  certainly  kill  them,  if  it  be  laid  where 
they  come. 

To  kill  Field  Mice  and  Rats, 

Go  out  in  the  dog-days,  when  the  fields 
are  tolerably  bare,  and  having  found  their 
nefts  or  holes,  which  are  in  iliape  and  fize 
like  an  auger-hole,  into  which  jjut  hemlock- 
feed,  or  hellebore  mixed  with  barley,  and 
they  will  eat  of  it  fo  as  to  dv*tl;roy  themfelves. 

To  prevent  your  feed-corn  from  being  de- 
ftroyed  by  thefe  vermin,  fteep  it  in  bull’s  gall, 
and  they  will  not  touch  it ; or  powder  green 
glafs,  and  mix  with  it  as  much  copperas, 
beaten  fine ; add  alfo  as  much  honey  as  will 
make  the  whole  into  a pafte,  and  all  the  rats 
and  mice  will  quit  your  fields. 

Fill  up  their  holes  with  laurel  or  rofe- 
leaves;  or,  ufe  a mixture  of  black  hellebore, 
bitter  almonds,  wild  cucumber,  and  henbane- 
feed,  beat  together,  and  made  into  a pafte 
with  barley-meal  or  oil.  This  will  deftroy 
them,  if  put  into  their  holes,  in  fields  or 
houfes. 

Thefe  vermin  are  very  fond  of  artichokes; 
to  prevent  the  devouring  them,  therefore, 
wrap  wool  about  the  roots,  and  they  will 
decamp;  or  they  may  be  driven  away,  by 
ftrewing  plenty  of  horfe-dung,  or  fig-tree 
afhes. 

The  beft  method  to  catch  them  in  the  field 
is,  to  fill  an  earthen  pot  half  full  of  water, 
and  put  it  in  the  ground,  covered  over  with 
a board  that  has  a hole  in  the  middle  ; then 
cover  the  board  with  ftraw,  haum,  or  fuch 
like,  under  which,  the  mice  taking  Ihelter, 
creep  to  the  hole,  and  will  be  drowned  by 
falling  into  the  water. 

Some  Perfons  mix  fand  with  their  corn, 
which  deters  them  from  burrowing  in  it,  by 
falling  into  their  ears. 


RAT-TAIL  ; a horfe  is  fo  called  when  he 
has  no  hair  upon  his  tail. 

PvAVENS.  See  Birds. 

RAZE;  a horfe  razes,  or  has  rafed,  that 
is,  his  corner  teeth  ceafe  to  be  hollow,  fo  that 
the  cavity  where  the  black  mark  waR,  is  now 
filled  up,  and  the  tooth  is  even,  fmooth,  and 
rafed,  or  fhaved  as  it  were,  and  the  mark  dif- 
appears. 

RE-AFFORESTED,  is  where  a foreft 
has  been  difafforefted,  and  again  made  foreft, 
as  the  foreft  of  Dean  was  by  an  adt  of  parli- 
ament, in  the  20th  of  King  Charles  11. 

RFAKING  AN  End  [in  Florfemanfiiip] 
is  when  a horfe  rifes  fo  high  before,  as  to 
endanger  his  coming  over  upon  his  rider ; in 
that  cafe  you  muft  give  him  the  bridle,  and 
leaning  forwards  with  your  whole  weight, 
give  him  both  your  fpurs  as  he  is  falling 
down,  but  fpur  him  not  as  he  is  fifing,  for 
that  may  caufe  him  to  come  over  upon  you. 

To  RECHASE  [among  Hunters]  is  to 
make  homew'ards,  to  drive  through  the  place 
where  the  game  was  firft  rouzed  or  ftarted. 

RECHASING,  driving  back  the  deer,  or 
other  beads  into  the  forefts,  chafes,  &c,  from 
whence  they  had  ftrayed. 

RECHEAT,  a -certain  leftbn  which  huntf- 
men  wind  upon  the  horn  when  the  hounds 
have  loft  their  game,  to  call  them  back  from 
purfuing  acounter-feent. 

RED-EYE,  is  very  much  like  a bream, 
but  thicker  ; his  back  is  very  round  and  high, 
in  the  manner  of  a hog;  the  fins  are  all  red, 
and  the  whole  body  has  a reddifh  caft,  efpe- 
cially  the  iris  of  the  eye,  from  whence  it  de- 
rives its  name;  the  fcales  are  larger  than  thofe 
of  a roach  ; when  it  is  fcaled  the  fkin  looks 
greenifh  ; the  palate  is  like  that  of  a carp. 

This  fifli  differs  from  a roach  in  its  ftape, 
which  refembles  a bream,  as  was  mentioned 
before  j befides,  it  has  redder  eyes,  and  is  of 
a more  beautiful  colour  than  a chub.  When 
full  grown  they  meafure  ten  inches. 

They  fpavvn  in  May  among  the  roots  of 
trees,  and  are  angled  for  in  the  fame  manner 
as  rud,  roach,  or  dace. 

To  REDRESS  a Stag,  [Hunting  term] 
is  to  put  him  off  his  changes. 

RED- SHANK,  a bird  that  has  red  legs 
and  feet. 
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RED- START,  a bird  To  named  from  its 
red  tail,  the  word  Stert  in  Saxony  fignifying  a 
tail.  This  bird  is  of  a very  fullen  temper,  for 
if  taken  old,  and  not  out  of  the  neft,  he  is 
very  bard  to  be  tamed,  and  will  be  fo  vexed 
fometimes  as  is  hardly  credible;  it  is  a fore- 
runner of  the  nightingale,  and  comes  four  or 
five  times  before  he  is  generally  heard,  being 
of  a chearful  fpirit  abroad,  and  having  a very 
pretty  melodious  kind  of  whiftling  fong  : the 
cock  is  very  fair,  beautifully  coloured,  and 
exceedingly  pleafant  to  the  eye ; they  breed 
thrice  a year,  ff’z.  the  latter  end  of  /Ipril,  in 
Majy  and  toward  the  end  of  Jutu  ; this  being 
their  ordinary  courfe,  except  fomebody  fpoil 
or  touch  their  eggs,  and  then  they  may  come 
later.  They  commonly  build  in  holes  of  hol- 
low trees,  or  under  houfe  eves,  and  make 
their  nefts  with  all  forts  of  things,  fuch  as  dry 
grafs,  fmall  roots  of  herbs,  and  leaves,  horfe- 
hair,  and  wool,  and  fuch  as  the  place  affords 
them.  It  is  one  of  the  fhyeft  of  birds,  for  if 
fhe  perceive  you  to  mind  her  when  (he  is 
building,  flie  will  forfake  it,  and  if  you  touch 
an  egg,  Ihe  never  comes  to  her  neft  any  more, 
for  you  can  fcarce  go  to  it  but  {he’ll  imme- 
diately fpy  you,  and  if  flie  fhould  chance  to 
have  young  ones,  (lie  will  either  ftarve  them 
or  break  their  necks  by  throwing  them  over 
the  neft ; but  if  you  bring  them  up  young, 
they  change  their  tempers,  and  become  tame 
and  familiar  to  the  keeper ; they  muft  be 
taken  out  of  the  neft  at  about  ten  days  old, 
for  if  left  there  too  long,  they  are  apt  to  learn 
fome  of  the  old  bird’s  temper,  and  be  very 
fullen;  they  are  fed  with  fheep’s  heart  and 
egg,  minced  very  fmall,  and  given  at  the 
end  of  a ftick  when  they  gape,  about  the  quan- 
tity of  three  white  peas ; for  if  you  clog  their 
ftomach,  they  will  prefently  caft  their  meat, 
and  die  in  a ^ort  time.  When  you  perceive 
them  to  eat  of  the  meat  off  the  ftick,  cage 
them  up,  putting  their  meat  into  a pan,  and 
about  the  fides  of  the  cage,  not  ceafing,  tho’ 
they  feed  themfelves,  to  give  them  a bit  or 
two,  three  or  four  times  a day,  for  they  will 
hardly  eat  their  fill  for  a long  time,  when 
they  begin  to  feed  alone.  But  when  you  have 
iifed  your  bird  to  eat  five  or  fix  days  without 
feeding,  give  him  fome  pafte,  and  you  will 
find  him  delight  much  therein  : he  .may  be 


kept  In  what  cage  you  pleafe,  only  let  him 
be  kept  warm  in  the  winter,  and  he  will  fing 
in  the  night  as  well  as  the  day. 

REGARD,  has  a fmall  fignificatioii,  when 
it  is  ufed  in  matters  of  foreft,  of  which  Mr. 
Manwood  fpeaks,  That  the  Eyre  General  SeJJi- 
ons  of  the  Foreji,  or  Juftice-Seaty  is  to  be  kept, 
every  third  year,  and  of  necejfiy  the  Rtgarder 
of  the  forefiy  mujl  firjl  make  his  regard  or  view,. 
-which  ts  to  be  done  by  the  King's  Writ ; and 
that  Regarder  is  to  go  through  the  -whole  foreft, 
and  every  bailiwick,  to  fee  and  enquire  of  the. 
trefpaffes  therein. 

REGARD  OF  THE  Forest,  is  al{o  taken 
for  that  ground  which  is  a part  or  parcel 
thereof. 

REGARDER,  is  an  officer  of  the  King’s 
foreft,  who  is  fwojn  to  overfee  or  make  the 
regard  of  it;  as  affo  to  view  and  enquire  of 
all  offences  or  defaults,  committed  by  the 
forefters,  within  the  foreft-,  and  of  all 
the  concealments  of  them,  and  whether  all 
othiCr  officers  do  execute  their  refpedtive  offices- 
or  not. 

REINS,  two  long  flips  of  leather  faftened 
on  each  fide  of  a curb  or  fnaffle,  which  the 
rider  holds  in  his  hand  to  keep  his  horfe  in 
fubjeftion. 

The  Duke  of  Newcajlle  beftowed  the  name 
of  reins  upon  two  ftraps,  or  ropes  of  the  ca- 
veffon,  which  he  ordered  to  be  made  faft  to 
the  girths,  or  pommel  of  the  faddle,  with  in- 
tent that  the  rider  fhould  pull  them  with  his 
hand,  in  order  to  bend  and  fupple  the  neck, 
of  the  horfe. 

Falfe  REIN,  is  a lath  of  leather  pafTed 
fometimes  through  the  arch  of  the  banquet, 
to  bend  the  horfe’s  neck.  The  Duke  of  Ne-w- 
caftle  difapproves  the  ufe  of  it,  and  fays,  it 
flacks  the  curb,  and  makes  the  bit  no  more 
than  a trench  that  has  no  curb. 

REINS  OR  Kidnies  of  a Horse  ; a horfe 
ought  to  have  double  reins,  which  is  when  he 
has  them  a little  more  elevated  on  each  fide  of 
the  back-bone,  than  upon  it;  the  back  ought 
to  be  ftraighr,  and  not  hollow,  becaufe  fuch  fad- 
dle-backed  horfes,  though  they  are  generally 
light,  and  have  their  necks  raifed  high,  yet 
they  feldom  have  much  ftrength;  and  it  is 
alfo  difficult  to  fix  the  faddle  that  it  do  not 
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gall  them  ; befides,  they  have  exceeding  big 
bellies,  which  render  them  very  unfightly. 

RELAY,  [Hunting  term]  the  place  where 
the  dogs  are  fet  in  readinefs  to  be  caft  oflr 
when  the  game  comes  that  way  •,  alfo  the  ker- 
nel or  cry  of  relay  hounds  : relays  are  alfo 
fometimes  ufed  for  frelh  horfes,  or  the  ftage 
where  they  are  kept. 

REMOLADE,  is  a lefs  compounded  honey 
charge  for  horfes.  To  prepare  it,  take  three 
pints  of  lees  of  wine,  half  a pound  of  hog’s 
greafe,  boil  them  together  for  half  an  hour 
till  they  be  well  incorporated  one  with  ano- 
ther ; add  black  honey,  pitch,  Burgundy  pitch 
pounded,  common  turpentine,  of  each  half  a 
pound;  flir  thefe  with  the  other  over  the  fire, 
till  they  are  melted  and  well  mixt,  then  add 
bole-armoniac,  or  bole  of  blois,  of  each  a 
quarter  of  a pound  ; take  the  veffel  off  the 
fire,  and  flir  it  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  longer. 
Jf  the  charge  is  not  thick  enough,  it  may  be 
brought  to  a due  confiflence  with  a little 
wheal-flour ; and  if  it  be  too  thick,  it  may  be 
thinned  with  wine,  or  lees  of  wine. 

If  to  this  charge  an  ounce  of  quickfilver 
be  added,  it  will  be  little  inferior  to  the  red 
honey  charge,  in  removing  old  griefs  of  the 
fhoulders,  legs,  fwaying  of  the  back,  and  fuch 
like  infirmities. 

You  may  firfl  kill  the  quickfilver  in  a fmall 
quantity  of  turpentine,  and  then  incorporate 
it  by  flirting  it  with  the  other  ingredients. 

A Remolade  for  the  hoof  bound  : take  a 
pound  of  Burgundy  pitch,  half  a pound  of 
common  turpentine,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
olive  oil,  and  thicken  it  well  with  a fuflicient 
quantity  of  wheat-flour;  charge  the  whole 
foot  of  the  horfe  with  this  remolade  luke- 
warm, after  you  have  applied  the  following 
poultice : 

Take  two  parts  of  fheep’s  dung,  and  one 
part  of  hen’s  dung,  boil  them  with  water  and 
fait  to  the  thicknefs  of  pafle ; in  another  pot 
boil  as  many  mallows  as  is  proper  to  make  a 
mafli,  -then  add  a convenient  quantity  of  lin- 
I feed,  pow'dered,  and  boil  it  a little  longer  : 
j afterwards  pound  them  in  a mortar  with  an 
eighth  part  of  raw  garlic,  to  a pafle ; incor- 
porate this  with  the  following  poultice,  add- 
: ing  a little  oil  of  lilies,  and  make  a poultice; 
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to  be  applied  very  hot  to  the  foot,  and  cover 
it  with  fplents. 

Renew  the  application  five  or  fix  times, 
once  in  two  days,  ever  obferving  to  heat  the 
following  poultice,  and  to  mix  a little  frefii 
with  it. 

A Remolade  to  difTolve  kernels  in  the  glan- 
ders before  they  come  to  an  hardnefs  : reduce 
half  a pound  of  linfeed  to  fine  flour,  and  mix 
it  with  a quart  of  flrong  vinegar,  and  boil  it 
over  a clear,  but  gentle,  fire,  flirting  it  con- 
tinually till  it  begin  to  grow  thick,  and  then 
add  fix  ounces  of  oil  of  lilies. 

Another  Remolade:  mix  half  a pound  of 
wheat-flour  with  white  wine,  to  the  confiflence 
of  gruel,  and  boil  it  over  a gentle  fire,  flirting 
it  without  intermiffion  till  the  whole  is  united  ; 
then  having  melted  half  a pound  of  Burgundy 
pitch,  add  half  a pound  of  common  turpen- 
tine, and  incorporate  all  together  : mix  this 
with  the  gruel  moderately  hot;  then  take  the 
veflel  off  the  fire,  and  add  a pound  of  the  ori- 
ental bole  in  powder,  and  make  a charge. 

This  will  bring  down  fwellings  in  the  legs 
occafioned  by  blows,  fffr.  This  is  to  be  ap- 
plied hot,  and  repeated  till  the  fwellings  are 
affvvaged. 

Another  cheap  Remolade  for  fwellings  in  the 
legs,  occafioned  by  blows : Chafe  the  part 
hard  with  flrong  brandy,  and  then  charge  the 
whole  leg  with  common  honey : renew  the 
application  once  a day  for  fix  or  feven  days, 
wafhing  the  horfe  in  a river  or  pond  twice 
every  day.  See  Swelled  Legs. 

Or,  Take  half  a pint  of  good  vinegar, 
mingled  with  half  a pound  of  tallow,  and  an 
ounce  of  flour  of  brimflone  ; or  a mixture  of 
common  bole,  honey  and  water,  for  fmall 
fw'ellings, 

RENETTE,  is  an  inflrument  of  poliflied 
fleel,  with  which  they  found  a prick  in  a 
horfe’s  foot. 

REPART,  is  to  put  a horfe  on,  or  make 
him  part  a fecond  time. 

REPOLO N',  is  a^deml-volt;  the  croupe 
is  clofed  at  five  times. 

The  Italians  are  mightily  fond  of  this  fort 
of  manage.  In  making  a demi-volt  they  ride 
their  horfes  fhort,  fo  as  to  embrace  or  take 
in  lefs  ground,  and  do  not  make  way  enough 
every  time  of  the  demi-volt. 
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The  Duke  of  NewcaJUe  does  not  approve 
of  the  repolons,  alledging  that  to  make  re- 
polons,  is  to  gallop  a horfe  for  half  a mile, 
and  then  to  turn  aukwardly  and  make  a falfe 
manage. 

REPOSTE,  is  the  vindidlive  motion  of  a 
horfe,  that  anfwers  the  fpur  by  the  kick  of 
his  foot. 

REPRISE,  is  a leflen  repeated,  or  a ma- 
nage recommended ; as,  to  give  breath  to 
a horfe  upon  the  four  corners  of  the  volt, 
with  only  one  rep'rife  j that  is,  all  v^^ith  one 
breath. 

RESTY,  a refty  horfe,  is  a malicious  un- 
ruly horfe,  that  Ihrugs  himfelf  fhort,  and  will 
only  go  where  he  pleafes. 

RETAIN,  is  what  we  call  hold  in,  fpeak- 
jng  of  mares  that  conceive  and  hold  after 
covering. 

RETRAITS  OR  Pricks  ; if  a prick  with 
a nail  be  neglcdted,  it  may  occalion  a very 
dangerous  fore,  and  fefter  fb  into  the  flefh, 
that  the  foot  cannot  be  faved  without  extreme 
difficulty,  and  therefore  great  care  ought  to 
be  taken  to  avoid  fuch  fatal  confequences. 

When  a farrier  in  ffioeing  a horfe,  perceives 
that  he  complains  and  ffirinks  every  blow  upon 
the  nail,  it  fhould  be  immediately  pulled  out, 
and  if  the  blood  follow  there  is  no  danger, 
only  he  muft  not  drive  another  nail  in  the 
fame  place  j fuch  an  accident  feldom  makes 
a horfe  halt,  and  he  may  be  ridden  immedi- 
ately after  it. 

When  a horfe  halts  immediately  after  he 
is  Ihod,  you  may  reafonably  conclude,  that 
ibme  of  the  nails  prefs  the  vein,  or  touch 
him  in  the  quick. 

To  know  where  the  grief  lies,  take  up  his 
lame  foot,  and  knock  with  your  ffioeing  ham- 
mer at  the  found  foot,  (for  fome  fkittiffi  horfes 
will  lift  up  their  foot  when  you  touch  it, 
though  it  be  not  pricked)  that  you  may  be 
the  better  able  to  judge  whether  the  horfe  be 
pricked  when  you  touch  the  lame  foot ; then 
lift  up  the  found  foot,  and  knock  gently  upon 
the  top  of  the  clenches  on  the  lame  foot ; 
then  lift  up  the  others,  and  if  you  perceive 
that  he  ffirinks  in  when  you  flrike  any  of  the 
nails,  you  may  conclude  him  to  be  pricked  in 
that  place. 

REVENUE,  [in  Hunting]  a fleffiy  lump. 


formed  chiefly  of  a duller  of  whitiffi  worms, 
on  the  heads  of  deer,  fuppofed  to  occafion 
their  carting  their  horns  by  knawing  them  off 
at  the  roots. 

REVENUE,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a new  tail  of 
a partridge,  growing  after  the  lap  of  the  for- 
mer: this  is  meafured  by  fingers  j and  thus 
they  fay  a partridge  of  two,  three,  or  four 
fingers  revenue, 

RHEUM,  is  a flowing  down  of  humours 
from  the  head,  upon  the  lower  parts. 

This  dirtemper  in  horfes  proceeds  from 
cold,  which  makes  his  teeth  loofe,  and  feem 
long  by  the  ffirinking  of  his  gums,  which 
will  fpoil  his  feeding,  fo  that  the  meat  will 
lie  in  a lump  in  his  jaws. 

RHEUMATIC  eyes  in  Horses,  are 
caufed  by  a flux  of  humours  diftilled  from  the 
brain,  and  fometimes  by  a blow  ; the  figns 
are  the  continual  watering  of  the  eye,  and  his 
clofe  fliutting  the  lids,  and  fometimes  attended 
with  a little  fwelling. 

In  order  for  the  cure  of  it,  i.  mix  common 
bole  armoniac  in  powder,  with  vinegar,  and 
the  white  of  two  eggs,  till  it  be  reduced  to  a 
kind  of  parte;  and  apply  it  in -the  morning 
about  the  eye,  for  the  compafs  of  half  an 
inch  round,  and  bathe  the  eye  with  aqua, 
vita : or, 

Roaft  a new-laid  egg  hard,  take  off  the 
ffiell,  and  cut  it  through  the  middle,  and 
having  taken  out  the  yolk,  put  white  vitriol, 
about  the  bignefs  of  a nut,  in  the  middle  of 
it,  join  the  two  halves  of  the  egg,  and  wrap 
all  in  a piece  of  clean  fine  linen,  infufe  it  in 
half  a glafs  of  rofe-water,  for  the  fpace  of  fix 
hours,  then  throw  away  the  (baked  egg,  and 
put  eight  or  ten  drops  of  the  water  into  the 
eyes  of  the  horfe  with  a feather,  morning  and 
evening,  and  it  will  quickly  compleac  the  cure. 

RIBS  OF  A Horsk,  ffiould  be  circular  and 
full,  taking  the  ccHnpafs  from  their  very  back- 
bone. 

RICHES,  [Hunting  term]  a company  of 
marterns  or  fables.  < ■ 

To  RIDE,  is  ufed  for  learning  the  manage. 

RIDGES,  OR  Wrinkles  of  a Horse’’s 
Mouth,  arc  the  rifings  of  the  fleffi  in  the 
roof  of  his  mouth,  which  runs  acrofs  from 
one  fide  of  the  jaw  to  the  other,  like  fleffiy 
ridges  with  interjacent  furrows,  or  finking  ca- 
vities f 
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vities : it  is  upon  the  third  or  fourth  ridge 
that  we  give  a ftroke  with  the  horn,  in  order 
to  blood  a horfe  whofe  mouth  is  over-heated. 

RIDGELING,  the  male  of  any  bead  that 
has  been  but  half  cur. 

Bloody  RIFTS  in  the  palate  of  a 
Horse.  Firft  walh  the  fore  place  with  vine- 
gar and  fait  till  it  be  raw,  then  rub  the  fore 
place  with  honey  and  the  powder  of  jet,  and 
this  will  foon  heal  it  : or  elfe  you  may  boil  a 
handful  of  the  inward  bark  of  elm  in  a pint 
and  a half  of  fpring  water,  till  it  is  half 
wafted,  and  to  this  add  a little  honey,  and  ufe 
it  w'arm  two  or  three  times  a-day. 

RIG,  a horfe  that  has  had  one  of  his  ftones 
cut  out,  and  yet  has  got  a colt. 

RING-BONE  IN  A Horse,  is  a hard,  cal- 
lous, or  brawny  fwelling,  growing  on  one  of 
the  tendons,  between  the  coronet  and  paftern- 
joint,  and  flicks  very  fall  to  the  pattern  ; fo 
that  if  it  be  not  taken  care  of  betimes,  it  caufes 
incurable  lamenefs ; fometimes  it  appears  at 
firft  no  bigger  than  a bean,  but  afterwards 
rifes  to  half  the  bignefs  of  a fmall  apple,  fpread- 
ing  on  both  fides  the  paftern,  with  a little  ri- 
fing  between  them. 

This  evil  comes  both  naturally  and  acci- 
dentally, the  firft  being  from  the  ftallion  or 
marej  whereas  the  other  proceeds  from  feme 
blow  of  a horfe,  or  a ftrain  caufed  by  curvet- 
ing, bounding  turns,  or  races. 

RING-TAIL.  A kind  of  puttock  or  kite, 
having  whitifh  feathers  about  the  tail. 

RING-WALK.  A round  walk  made  by 
hunters. 

RIVET,  is  the  extremity  of  the  nail  that 
refts  or  leans  upon  the  horn  when  you  (hoe 
a horfe. 

ROACH ; this  fifh  is  not  accounted  a de- 
licate fifh : and  is  reckoned  as  fimple  as  the 
carp  is  crafty. 

They  are  more  to  be  efteemed  which  are 
found  in  rivers  than  in  ponds,  though  thofe 
that  breed  in  ponds  are  much  larger.  It  is  a 
fifh  of  no  great  reputation  for  his  dainty  tafte, 
and  his  fpawn  is  accounted  much  better  than 
any  other  part  of  him.  And  you  may  take 
notice,  that  as  the  carp  is  accounted  the  water 
fox,  for  his  cunning,  fo  the  roach  is  accounted 
the  water  Iheep  for  his  firaplicity  or  foolifh- 
nefs.  It  is  noted  that  the  roach  and  dace  re- 
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cover  ftrength,  and  grow  in  feafon  a fortnight 
after  fpawning  *,  the  barbel  and  chub  in  a 
month,  the  trout  in  four  months,  and  the  fal- 
mon  in  the  like  time,  if  he  gets  into  the  fea, 
and  after  into  frelh  water. 

The  feafon  for  filhing  for  roach  in  the 
'Thames  begins  about  the  latter  end  of  Augujl, 
and  continues  much  longer  than  it  is  either 
pleafant  or  fafe  to  fifh.  It  requires  fome  fkill 
to  hit  the  time  of  taking  them  exadlly  ; for 
ali  the  fummer  long  they  live  on  the  weeds, 
which  they  do  not  forfake  for  the  deeps  till  it 
becomes  putrid,  and  that  is  fooner  or  later, 
according  as  the  feafon  is  wet  or  dry ; for  you 
are  to  know,  that  much  rain  haftens  the  rot- 
ting of  the  weeds  : I fay,  it  requires  fome  fkili 
to  hit  the  time  ; for  the  fifhermen  who  live 
in  ad  the  towns  along  the  river,  from  Chifivick 
to  Stains^  are,  about  this  time,  nightly  upon 
the  watch,  as  foon  as  the  fifh  come  out,  to 
fweep  them  away  with  a drag  net ; and  our 
poor  patient  angler  is  left  baiting  the  ground, 
and  adjufting  his  tackle,  to  catch  thofe  very 
fifh  which,  perhaps,  the  night  before  had  been 
carried  to  BiUingfgate. 

There  is  a kind  of  baftard  fmall  roach  that 
breed  in  ponds  with  a very  forked  tail,  and 
of  a very  fmall  fize,  which  fome  fay  is  bred 
by  the  bream  and  right  roach,  and  fome  ponds 
are  ftored  with  thefe  beyond  belief ; and  know- 
ing men  that  know  their  difference,  call  them 
ruds;  they  differ  from  the  true  roach,  as 
much  as  a herring  from  a pilchard  ; and  thefe 
baftard  breed  of  roach  are  now  fcattered  in 
many  rivers,  but  not  in  the  Thames,  which 
affords  the  largeft  and  fatteft  in  this  nation.. 

The  roach  is  a leather-mouthed  fifh,  and  has 
a kind  of  faw-like  teeth  in  his  throat. 

In  April,  the  cad-bait,  or  worms,  are  proper 
baits  for  him;  in  fummer  angle  for  him  with 
fmall  white  fnails,  or  flies,  but  obferve,  they 
muft  be  under  water,  for  he  will  not-  bite  at 
the  top  ; or  you  may  take  a May  fly,  and  with 
a plumb  fink  it  where  you  imagine  roaches 
lie,  whether  in  deep  water,  or  near  the  pofts 
and  piles  either  of  a bridge  or  wear  ; having 
fo  done,  do  not  haftily,  but  gently,  puli  up 
your  fly,  and  if  there  be  any  roach  there,  you 
will  fee  him  purfue  and  take  it  near  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water. 

In  autumn  you  may  angle  for  him  with 
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■pafte  only,  made  of  crumbs  of  fine  white  bread, 
moulded  with  a little  water  in  your  hands,  till 
it  become  tough  pafte,  and  colour  it  but  not 
very  deep,  with  red  lead,  with  which  you 
may  mix  a little  fine  cotton,  or  lint,  and  a 
little  butter;  thefe  laft  are  to  make  it  hold  on, 
and  not  wafh  off  your  hook,  with  which  you 
muft  fifh  with  much  circumfpettion,  left  you 
Jol’e  your  bait.  In  winter  you  may  alfo  filh 
for  roach  with  pafte;  yet  gentles  are  then  better 
bait. 

There  is  another  excellent  bait  experienced 
to  be  very  good,  either  for  winter  or  fummer, 
viz. 

Take  a handful  of  well  dried  malt,  and  put 
it  into  a dilh  of  water,  and  having  grubbed 
and  wafhed  it  between  your  hands  till  it  be 
clean  and  free  from  hulks,  pour  that  water 
from  it,  and  put  in  a little  frelh  water,  fet 
it  over  a gentle  fire,  and  let  it  boil  till  it  is 
pretty  foft,  then  pour  the  water  from  it,  and 
with  a lharp  knife  turning  the  fprout  end  of 
the  corn  upward,  take  off  the  hack  part  of 
the  hulk  with  the  point  of  your  knife,  leaving 
a kind  of  inward  hulk  on  the  corn,  otherwise 
you  fpoil  all;  then  cut  off  a little  of  the 
fprout  end  that  the  white  may  appear,  and 
alfo  a very  little  of  the  other  end,  for  the 
hook  to  enter. 

When  you  make  ufe  of  this  bait,  now  and 
then  call  a little  of  it  into  the  water,  and  if 
your  hook  be  fmall  and  good,  you  will 
find  it  an  excellent  bait  either  for  roach  or 
dace. 

Another  good  bait,  is  the  young  brood  of 
wafps  or  bees,  if  you  dip  their  heads  in  blood. 
As  likewife  the  thick  blood  of  a Iheep,  being 
half  dried  on  a trencher,  and  then  cut  into 
fmall  pieces,  as  will  beft  fit  your  hook;  a 
little  fait  will  preferve  it  from  turning  black, 
and  make  it  the  better. 

Or  you  may  take  a handful  or  two  of  the 
largeft  and  beft  wheat  you  can  get,  boil  it  in 
a little  milk  till  it  is  foft,  then  fray  it  gently 
with  honey  and  a little  beaten  faffron  diffolved 
in  milk. 

The  way  of  fiftiing  for  roach  at  London- 
hridge,  is  after  this  manner:  in  the  months  of 
June  and  July^  there  are  a great  many  of  tbofe 
filh  reforc  to  that  place,  where  thofe  that 


make  a trade  of  it,  take  a ftrong  cord,  at  the 
end  whereof  is  faftened  a three  pound  weight, 
and  a foot  above  the  lead  is  faftened  a pack- 
thread of  twelve  feet  long  to  the  cord,  and 
unto  the  packthread,  at  convenient  diftances, 
are  faftened  a dozen  ftrong  links  of  hair,  with 
roach  hooks  at  the  end,  baited  with  a white  fnail, 
or  perriwinkle ; then  holding  a cord  in  their 
hands,  the  biting  of  the  filh  draweth  the  pack- 
thread, and  the  pack-thread  the  cord,  which 
is  a fignal  to  pull  up,  by  which  means  they 
fometimes  draw  up  half  a dozen,  but  feldom 
lefs  than  two  or  three  at  a draught. 

ROAD  HORSES.  A road  horfe  is  he, 
which  in  general  performs  the  moft  laborious 
work ; and  frequently  enjoys  the  leaft  ac- 
curate attention  of  any  in  the  kingdom.  Un- 
der this  defcription  come  the  greater  part  of 
all  the  horfes  in 'conftant  ufe;  as  it  includes 
carriage  horfes  of  every  kind,  readHers  and 
hacks,  whether  gentlemen,  tradefinen,  or  tra- 
vellers; all  of  which  conftitute  an  affinity, 
as  well  in  the  metropolis  as  every  part  of  the 
country.  Road  horfes  of  every  denomination 
are,  from  their  conftant  hard  work,  entitled 
to  a proportionable  degree  of  care  and  atten- 
tion with  the  beft  horfes  in  the  kingdom; 
and  ffiould  undergo  the  ufeful  minutia  of 
liable  difeipHne,  that  fo  clearly  contributes 
to  the  prefervation  of  health,  in  horfes  of  a 
fuperior  defcription;  thofe  which  have  incelP 
ant  journeying,  or  travelling  poll,  muft  be  ' 
fupplied,  at  leaft,  with  a peck  of  corn  a day. 
Large  and  ftrong  carriage  horfes,  in  perpetual 
work,  require  confiderable  more,  or  become 
emaciated  by  lofs  of  fleffi,  in  frequent  per- 
fpi ration.  Thefe  rules  are  offered  as  a kind 
of  general  ftandard. 

ROAN ; a roan  horfe  is  one  of  a bay  forrel, 
or  black  colour,  with  grey  or  white  fpots  in- 
terfperfed  very  thick  : when  this  party  colour- 
ed coat  is  accompanied  with  a black  head, 
and  black  extremities,-  be  is  called  a roan  with 
a blackmoor’s  head ; and  if  the  fame  mixture 
is  predominant  upon  a deep  forrel,  ’lis  called 
claret  roan. 


ROBIN-RED  BREAST ; thefe  birds  are 
feen  in  winter  upon  the  tops  of  houfes,  and 
roofs,  and  upon  all  forts  of  old  ruins,  moft  com- 
monly that  fide  that  the  fun  rifes  and  ffiines 
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ill  the  morning,  or  under  fome  covert,  where 
the  cold  and  wind  may  not  pinch  him ; and 
therefore  his  cage  flrould  be  lined. 

It  will  fing  fweetly  ; they  breed  in  the 
fpring,  and  commonly  three  times  a year,  viz. 
Jprily  May,  and  June:  they  make  iheir  nefls 
•with  dry  greenilh  mofs,  and  quilt  them  within 
with  a little  wool  and  hair;  they  have  feldom 
above  five  young  ones,  and  not  under  four, 
and  build  in  fome  old  hay-houfe,  or  barn,  or 
reek  of  hay ; the  young  may  be  taken  when 
they  are  about  ten  days  old,  and  kept  in  a 
little  bafleet  or  box;  but  if  they  are  let  alone 
to  lie  too  long  in  the  nefl,  they  will  be  i'ullen, 
and  confequently  more  troublefome  to  bring 
up. 

They  muft  be  fed  with  fiieep’s  heart  and  egg 
minced  fmall,  as  nightingales  are,  but  a little 
at  once,  by  reafon  of  their  bad  digeftion,  for 
they  are  apt  to  throw  up  their  meat  again. 

Be  fure  they  lie  warm,  efpecially  in  the 
night;  when  you  find  them  begin  to  beftrong, 
they  may  be  caged,  with  fome  mofs  put  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cage,  that  they  may  hang 
warm,  and  put  fome  meat  into  a pan  or  box, 
both  of  (beep’s  heart  and  egg,  and  alfo  pafte ; 
and  let  them  have  fome  of  the  wood-lark’s 
mixed  meat  by  them. 

To  take  a robin  w'ith  a pit-fall,  is  fo  well 
known,  that  I need  fay  nothing  of  it;  but 
•with  a trap-cage  and  a meal-worm  many  may 
fomttiines  be  taken  in  a day:  make  choice  of 
the  bird  you  hear  fing,  and  to  know  whether 
it  be  a cock  or  a hen,  you’ll  find  the  bteaft;  of 
the  cock  rrrore  of  a dark  red  than  the  hen’s, 
and  his  red  go  up  farther  on  the  head. 

This  bird  is  incident  to  the  cramp,  and  a 
giddinefs  in  the  head,  which  makes  him  often 
fall  off  from  his  perch  upon  his  back,  and  is 
prefent  death  unlcfs  he  has  fome  help  fpeedily 
given  him. 

As  for  the  cramp,  the  bed  remedy  to  pre- 
vent it,  is  to  keep  him  warm  and  clean  in  his 
cage,  that  his  feet  be  not  clogged  whereby  the 
joints  are  frequently  eaten  off  and  the  dung 
is  fo  faft  bound  on,  that  it  'makes  his  nails 
and  feet  rot  off,  which  takes  the  very  life  and 
fpirit  of  the  bird. 

If  you  perceive  him  drooping  and  fickifh, 

I give  him  three  or  four  meal-worms  and  fpi- 
ders,  and  it  will  refrefh  him.. 


But  for  the  giddinefs  in  his  head,  give  him 
fix  or  feven  earwigs  in  a week,  and  he  will 
never  be  troubled  with  ir. 

If  you  find  he  has  little  appetite  to  eat,  give- 
him  now  and  then  fix  or  feven  hog-lice;  and 
let  him  never  want  water  that  is  frefh  two  or 
three  times  a week. 

And  to  make  him  chearful  and  long  w'lnded, 
give  him  once  a week,  in  his  water,  a blade  or 
two  of  faffron,  and  a (lice  of  liqourice,  which 
will  advance  his  fong  or  whiffling  much. 

As  to  the  length  of  the  bird’s  life,  he  fel- 
dom lives  above  feven  years,  he  is  fo  fubjedl 
to  the  falling-ficknels,  cramp,  and  oppreffion 
of  the  flomach. 

ROCK-FISHING,  is  to  be  followed  only 
during  the  furnmer  feafon,  and  is  chiefly  prac- 
tifed  in  the  fouth  and  fouth-v*/.  fl  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  fome  places  in  Ireland.  In  this 
lafl  mentioned  country,  the  rocks  of  Dunleary,. 
v.'hich  aie  eight  or  ten  miles  in  length,  and' 
the  nearefl  part  about  five  miles  eaflward  of 
Dublin,  are  remarkable  for  this  way  of  fifh- 
ing.  ^ 

When  you  fifli  for  haddocks,  your  lines 
mufl  be  deep  in  the  water,  and  your  hook, 
baited  with  two  or  three  lob-worms:  your 
tackle  muft  be  (Irong;  for  they  ftruggle  hard,, 
efpecially  if  they  have  arrived  to  a tolerable, 
growth. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  fea-fifking,  name!)''., 
in  a fhip  under  fail,  your  line  ought  to  be 
fixty  fathom  in  length,  having  a large  hook 
affixed  to  if,  and  a piece  of  lead  fufficient  to> 
keep  it  as  deep  under  water  as  poffible.  Your 
line  muft  be  made  of  hemp,  and  faftened  tO' 
the  gunw'ale  of  the  ffiip.. 

Cod,  mackrel,  and  large  haddock,  are  the 
fifh  ufually  taken  in  this  way,  and  fometimes. 
ling:  the  bait  for  them,  except  for  the  mack- 
re),  is  a piece  of  raw  beef,  and  it  is  fcarce- 
poffible  to  fee!  either  of  them  bite,  even 
though  you  hold  the  line  in  your  hand,  by 
reafon  of  the  continual  motion  of  the  fhip. 

It  is  in  vain  to  fifh  for  mackrel,  except  wheii' 
the  fhip  lies  by,  or  is  becalmed..  A piece 
of  fcarlet  cloth  hung  upon  a hook,  is  the  firft' 
bait  that  is  ufed,  which  never  fails  of  anfwer-- 
ing  the  intent  it  was  defigned  for.  And  when 
you  have  taken  a mackrel,  cut  a thin  piece 
off  from  the  tail,,  a little  above  the  fin,  and> 
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place  it  upon  your  hook,  and  you  need  not 
fear  taking  many  of  them.  Thus  one  or  two 
will  ferve  for  baits,  till  you  are  tired  with 
the  fport.  One  mackrel,  if  drefled  as  foon 
as  it  is  taken,  will  be  preferable  to  a dozen 
that  are  brought  to  (hore, 

RODS  [in  Angling]  if  you  fifli  with  more 
than  one  hair,  or  with  a filk  worm  gut,  red 
deal  is  much  the  beft,  with  an  hickery  top,  and 
about  four  yards  long  the  whole  rod-,  but 
for  a fmall  fly,  with  a fingle  hair,  about  three 
yards,  very  {lender,  the  top  of  the  yellowifli 
hickery,  with  whalebone  about  nine  inches, 
and  very  near  as  long  as  the  flock;  the  flock 
of  white  deal,  not  too  rufli  grown-,  let  it  be 
thick  at  the  bottom,  which  will  prevent  it 
from  being  top  heavy,  and  make  it  light  in  the 
hand. 

A rod  for  falmon,  or  large  chub,  the  flock 
of  red  deal  or  afh,  about  ten  feet,  the  top 
feven,  proportioned  as  above ; the  top  of  the 
befl  cane  or  hickery,  but  no:  too  flender  ; get 
it  looped,  and  ufea  wheel. 

The  time  to  provide  joints  for  your  rods  is 
near  the  winter  fblflice,  if  poflible  between 
the  middle  of  November  and  ChriJimas~Day, 
or  at  furthefl  between  the  end  of  October  and 
the  begining  of  January^  the  lap  continuing 
to  defcend  till  towards  November^  and  begin- 
ning of  is  over.  The  flocks  or  butts 

fhould  of  ground  hazde,  ground-afh,or  ground- 
willow;  though  very  good  ones  are  fometimes 
made  of  juniper,  bay-tree,  or  elder  fhoots. 
Stocks  ought  not  to  be  above  two  or  three  feet 
in  length,  and  every  joint  beyond  it  fhould 
grow  gradually  taper  to  the  end  of  the  top. 
Chufe  the  wood  that  fhoots  diredlly  from  the 
ground,  and  not  from  any  flump,  becaufe 
thefe  latter  are  never  fo  exadtly  fhaped. 

Hazle  tops  are  preferred  to  all  others;  and 
the  next  to  them  are  yew,  crab-tree,  or  black- 
thorn. Some,  indeed,  ufe  the  Bamboo  cane, 
and  fay  it  exceeds  the  befl  hazle. 

But  as  the  hazle  is  freefl  from  knots,  and 
of  the  fineft  natural  fhape,  it  feems  fittefl  for 
the  purpofe.  If  they- are  a little  warped,  you 
may  bring  them  flraight  at  a fire-,  and  if  they 
have  any  knots  or  excrefcences,  you  mufl  take 
them  off  with  a fharp  knife;  though,  if  poffi- 
ble,  avoid  gathering  fuch  as  have  either  of 
thoi’e  defedts. 

For  the  ground  angle,  efpecially  in  muddy 


waters,  the  cane  or  reed  is  preferred  for  a 
flock.  It  fhould  be  three  yards  and  a half 
long,  with  a top  of  hazle,  confifling  of  one, 
two,  or  three  pieces,  all  of  them  together  two 
yards,  or  one  yard  and  a half  long  at  leafl, 
including  the  whale-bone.  Your  rod  will  then 
be  in  all  five  yards  and  a half,  or  five  yards 
long  at  leafl.  The  fliffnefs  of  the  cane  is 
helpecl  by  the  length  and  flrength  of  the  top, 
the  pliant  and  Regular  bending  of  which  pre- 
ferves  the  line. 

Having  got  an  hazle  top,  made  of  your 
defired  length,  cut  off  five  or  fix  inches  of 
the  fmall  end:  then  piece  neatly  to  the  re- 
maining part,  a fmall  piece  of  round,  fmooth, 
and  tapered  whalebone,  of  five  or  fix  inches 
long,  and  whip  it  to  the  hazle  with  flrong  - 
filk,  well  rubbed  with  the  befl  fhoe-maker’s 
wax.  At  the  top  of  the  whalebone,  whip  a 
narrow,  but  flrong  noofe  of  hair,  with  waxed 
filk,  to  put  your  line  to. 

The  befl  method  to  piece  hazle  and  bone; 
at  firfl  whip  the  end  of  the  hazle  with  thread, 
and  bore  it  with  a fquare  piece  of  iron  of  a 
fuitable  fize,  and  then  make  the  thick  end 
of  the  bone  to  go  into  it,  after  it  has  been 
dipt  in  pitch ; then  ferape  off,  file  the  hazle, 
and  whip  it  neatly. 

But  the  neatefl  rod  is  thus  made:  get  a 
white  deal,  or  fir-board,  thick,  free  from  knots 
and  frets,  and  feven  or  eight  feet  long:  let  a 
dextrous  joiner  divide  this  with  a faw  into 
feveral  breadths-,  then,  with  his  planes,  let 
him  fhoot  them  round,  fmooth,  and  ru(h- 
grown,  or  taper.  One  of  thefe  will  be  feven 
or  eight  feet  long,  proportioned  to  the  fir, 
and  alfo  rulh-grown.  This  hazle  may  conlifl 
of  two  or  three  pieces  of  yew,  about  two  fee.t 
long,  made  round,  taper,  and  fmooth;  and 
add  to  the  yew  a piece  of  fmall,  round,  and 
fmooth  whalebone,  five  or  fix  inches  long. 

This  will  be  a curious  rod,  if  neatly  worked; 
but  be  fure  that  the  deal  for  the  bottom  be 
flrong  and  round. 

The  rod  for  a fly,  and  running  worm,  in  a 
clear  water,  mufl  by  no  means  be  top  heavy, . 
but  very  well  mounted,  and  exadly  propor- 
tionable, as  well  as  flender  and  gentle  at  top; 
otherwife  it  will  neither  caft  well,  flrike 
readily,  nor  ply  and  bend  equally,  which  will 
very  much  endanger  the  line.  Let  both  the 
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few-tops  be  free  and  clear  from  knots,  they 
will  otherwife  be  often  in  danger  to  break. 

As  the  whitenefs  of  the  fir  will  fcare  away 
fifh,  you  mufb  colour  your  ftock  in  this  man- 
ner: warm  the  fir  at  the  fire,  when  finilhed 
by  the  joiner,  and  then  with  a feather  dipped 
in  aqua  fortis,  ftroke  it  over  and  chafe  it  into 
the  wood,  which  it  will  make  of  a pure  cinna- 
mon colour. 

It  is  found  very  ufeful  to  have  rings,  or' 
eyes,  made  of  fine  v/ire,  and  placed  upon 
your  rod  from  one  end  to  the  other,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  that  when  you  lay  your  eye  to  one, 
you  may  fee  through  all  the  reff.  Through 
thcfe  rings  your  line  muft  run,  which  will 
be. kept  in  a due  pofture  by  that  means  : and 
you  mufi  have  a winch,  or  wheel,  affixed  to 
your  rod,  about  a foot  above  the  end,  by 
which  you  may,  if  it  fhould  be  proper,  give 
liberty  to  the  fiffi. 

Rods  for  roach,  dace,  tench,  chub,  bream, 
and  carp,  lliould  not  have  the  top  fo  gentle 
as  thofe  for  fly,  but  pretty  ftiff,  that  fo  the 
rod  may  exactly  anfwer  the  motion  of  the 
hand  : for  roach  and  dace  only  nibble,  and 
if  you  ftrike  not  in  that  very  moment,  efpe- 
ciaily  if  you  fiffi  with  pafte,  or  any  very  ten- 
der bait,  you  mifs  them  : and  a llender  top 
folds  and  bends  with  a fudden  jerk. 

In  a time  of  drought,  fteep  your  rod  in 
water  a little  before  you  begin  to  angle.  Faf- 
ten  to  the  top  of  your  rod,  or  fin,  with  flioe- 
maker’s  wax  and  filk,  a noofe  or  loop  of  hair, 
not  large,  but  ftrong  and  very  firaight,  to  fix 
your  line  to. 

Your  top  for  the  running  line  mufl:  be  al- 
_ ways  gentle,  that  the  fiffi  may  the  more  infen- 
fibly  run  aw^ay  with  the  bait,  and  not  be 
feared  with  the  ffiffnefs  of  the  tackle. 

To  preferve  hazles,  whether  flocks  or  tops, 
from  being  worm-eaten,  or  rotten;  twice  or 
thrice  in  a year,  as  you  think  fit,  rub  them 
all  over  with  fallad  oil,  tallow,  or  fweet  but- 
ter chafing  it  in  with  your  hand  ; but  above 
, all,  keep  them  dry,  to  prevent  their  rotting, 
and  not  too  near  the  fire,  lefl  they  grow  brit- 
tle: and  in  the  fpring  before  you  begin  to 
angle,  fieep  them  at  leafl  twelve  hours  in 
water.  See  Angling. 

ROD,  is  a fwitch  carried  by  the  horfeman 
. in  his  right  hand,  partly  to  reprefenc  a Iword, 


and  partly  to  condudl  the  horfe,  and  fecond 
the  effedls  of  the  hand  and  heels. 

ROD-NET,  a kind  of  net  for  catching 
black-birds  and  woodcocks. 

RODGE.  A fort  of  water  fow'l,  fomewhac 
like  a duck,  but  of  a lefier  fize. 

ROE.  The  fpawn  or  feed  of  fiffi;  that  of 
the  male  fiffies  is  ufually  diflffiguiffied  by  the 
foft-roe,  or  mek,  and  that  of  the  'female,  by 
hard-roe,  or  fpawn. 

ROE-BUCK,  is  called  a hind  the  firfl  year  ; 
a gyrle  the  fecond  ; a hemufe  the  third  ; a roe- 
buck the  fourth. 

ROPE,  Cord,  or  Strap,  is  a great  flrap 
tied  round  a pillar,  to  which  a horfe  is  faflened 
when  we  begin  to  quicken  and  fupple  him, 
and  teach  him  to  fly  from  the  ffiambrier,  and 
not  to  gallop  falfe:  in  manages  that  have  no 
pillar,  a man  flands  in  the  center  of  the  ground, 
holding  the  end  of  the  rope. 

PtOPES  OF  TWO  Pillars,  are  the  ropes  or 
reins  of  a caveffion,  ufed  to  a horfe  that  works 
between  two  pillars. 

ROOKERY,  a place  where  rooks  build 
their  nefts,  breed  their  young,  and  ufually 
inhabit  and  reft  in  the  night,  after  they  have 
been  abroad  feeding  in  the  day.  They 
may  be  taken  the  fame  way  as  pigeons : which 
fee. 

ROUND,  OR  Volt,  is  a circular  tread. 

'To  cut  ROUND.  See  Cut. 

To  ROUND  A Horse,  or  make  him 
ROUND,  is  a general  expreffion  for  all  forts  of 
manage  upon  rounds;  fo  that  to  round  a horfe 
upon  trot,  gallop  or  otherwife,  is  to  make 
him  carry  his  ffioulders  and  his  haunches  com- 
pa<fl;!y  or  roundly,  upon  a greater  or  fmaller 
circle,  w'ichout  traverfing  or  bearing  to  a 
fide. 

To  round  your  horfe  the  better,  make  ufe 
of  a cord  or  ftrap,  held  in  the  center,  till  he 
has  acquired  the  habit  of  rounding  and  making 
of  points. 

ROUSSIN,  is  a ftrong  well  knit,  well 
ftowed  horfe,  which  are  commonly  carried 
into  France  from  Germany  and  Holland', 
though,  it  is  true,  France  itfelf  produces  fome 
fuch. 

ROWEL,  the  goad  or  pricks  of  a fpur, 
ffiaped  like  the  figure  of  a ftar. 

KOWFLLING  of  HoroEs  ; fiift,  call  the 
3 horfe 
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long,  be  well  fet  on,  and  well  carried,  it  is  a 
mark  of  beauty,  goodnefsj  and  mettle;  but 
if  they  are  thick,  laved,  or  lolling,  wide  fet, 
and. unmoving,  then  they  are  figns  of  dull- 
nefs,  doggednefs,  and  ill-nature. 

His  face  ; which,  if  wan,  his  forehead  fwel- 
ling  outward,  no  mark  or  feather  in  his  face 
fet  high  as  above  his  eyes,  or  at  the  top  of 
his  eyes ; if  he  has  a white  ftar,  or  white 
ratch  of  an  indifferent  fize,  and  placed  even, 
or  a white  fnip  on  his  nofe  or  lip,  they  are  all 
marks  of  beauty  and  goodnefs  : but  if  his  face 
be  flat,  cloudy,  or  fcouling;  his  forehead  flat 
as  a trencher,  which  is  called  mare-raced,  for 
the  mark  in  his  forehead  flands  low,  as  under 
hiseyes*,  if  his  ftar  or  ratch  ftand  awry,  or  in 
an  ill  pofture,  or  inftead  of  a inip,  his  nofe 
be  raw  or  unhairy,  or  his  face  generally  bald, 
they  all  denote  deformity. 

The  proper  time  to  examine  his  eyes,  is 
in  a dark  ftable,  with  a candle,  or  rather  in 
the  day-time  when  he  is  led  from  the  ftall ; 
caufe  the  man  who  leads  him  to  ftop  at  the 
ftable-dpor,  juft  as  his  head  peeps  out,  and 
all  his  body  ftill  within.  Never  look  at  the 
eye  full;  but  let  your  obfervations  be  oblique. 
If  the  white  of  the  eye  appears  reddifh  at  the 
bottom,  or  of  a colour  of  a withered  leaf,  I 
would  not  advife  you  to  purchafe  him.  A 
n.oon-eyed  horfe  is  known  by  his  weeping, 
and  by  keeping  his  eyes  almoft  fhut  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  diftemper : as  the  moon  changes 
he  gradually  recovers  his  fight,  and  in  a fort- 
night or  three  weeks  fees  as  well  as  before  he 
had'  the  diforder.  Dealers,  when  they  have 
fuch  a horfe  to  fell,  at  the  time  of  his  weep- 
ing, always  tell  you  that  he  has  got  a bit  of 
ftraw  or  hay  in  his  eye,  or  that  he  has  received 
feme  blow-,  they  alfo  take  care  to  wipe  away 
the  humour,  to  prevent  it  being  feen  but  a 
man  lliould  truft  only  himfelf  in  buying  of 
horfes,  and  above  all  be  very  exact  in  ex- 
amining the  eyes.  In  this  he  muft  have  re- 
gard to  time  and  place  where  he  makes  the 
examination.  Bad  eyes  may  appear  good  in 
winter,  when  fnow  is  upon  the  ground  ; and 
often  good  ones  appear  bad,  according  to  the 
pofltion  of  the  horfe.  Never  examine  a horfe’s 
eyes  by  the  fide  of  a white  wail^  where  the 
dealers  always  choofe  to  fhew  one  ‘that  is 
moon-eyed.. 


The  moon-eyed  horfe  has  always  one  eye 
bigger  than  the  other,  and  above  his  lids  you 
may  generally  difeover  wrinkles  or  circles. 

If  you  obferve  a fiefhy  excrefcence  that  pro- 
ceeds from  the  corner  of  the  eye,  and  covers 
a part  of  the  pupil,  and  is  in  fhape  almoft 
like  the  beard  of  an  oyfter,  though  feemingly 
a matter  of  no  great  confequence,  yet  it  is 
what  I call  a whitlow  in  the  eye,  and  if  fuf- 
fered  to  grow,  it  draws  away  a part  of  the 
nourifhment  of  the  eye,  and  fometimes  occa- 
fions  a total  privation  of  fight. 

His  eyes  ; which,  if  round,  big,  black, 
fliining,  ftarting  or  flaring  from  his  head  ; if 
the  black  of  the  eye  fills  the  pit,  or  outward 
circumference,  that  in  the  moving,  very  little, 
if  any,  of  the  white  appears,  they  are  all  figns 
of  beauty  and  goodnefs.  But  if  his  eyes  are 
uneven,  and  of  a wrinkled  proportion,  or  if 
they  are  fmall,  which  in  horfemanfhip  is  called 
pig-eyed,  both  are  uncomely  figns  of  weak- 
nefs:  if  they  be  red  and  fiery,  beware  of 
moon-eyes,  which  is  next  door  toblindnefs; 
if  white  and  walled,  it  betrays  a weak,  flight, 
and  unnecefiTary  ftarting,  or  finding  of  hag- 
gards: if  with  white  fpecks,  take  heed  of  the 
pearl,  pin,  ar>d  web : if  they  water  or  appear 
bloody,  it  indicates  bruifes : and  if  any  mat- 
ter, it  fhews  old  age,  and  over-riding,  fetter- 
ing, rheums,  or  violent  ftrains  : if  they  look 
dead  or  hollow,  or  much  funk,  beware  of 
blindnefs  at  the  beft  : if  the  black  does  not 
fill  the  pit,  but  that  the  white  is  always  ap- 
pearing, or  if  in  the  moving  the  white  and 
black  be  feen  in  equal  quantity,  it  is  a fign 
of  weaknefs,  and  a dogged  difpofition  in  him. 

Cheeks  and  chaps : upon  the  handling 
whereof,  if  you  find  the  bones  lean  and  thin; 
the  fpace  wide  between  them,  and  the  throp- 
ple  or  windpipe  as  big  as  a man  can  gripe, 
and  the  void  place  without  fpots  or  kernels,, 
and  the  jaws  generally  fo  great  that  the  neck 
Teems  to  couch  within  them,  they  are  excel- 
lent figns  of  great  wind,  courage,  and  founds, 
nefs  of  heart  and  body  ; but  if  the  chaps  are 
fat  and  thick,  the  place  between  them  clofed 
up  with  grofs  fubftance,  and  the  thropple  lit- 
tle, they  all  are  figns  of  fhort  wind  and  much 
inward  foulnefs  ; if  the  void  place  appears 
full  of  knots  and  kernels,  beware  of  the 
ftrangles  and  glanders,  the  former  of  which 
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may  be  eafily  dlfcovered  by  a fweiling  between 
the’two  nether  jaw-bones,  which  clifcharges  a 
white  matter.  This  diforder  ufua’ly  appears 
about  three,  four,  or  five  years  old  ; there  is 
no  young  hotfc  but  what  is  fubjed:  to  it 
either  perfediy  or  imperi^dly  ; there  is  alfo  a 
diforder  which  is  called  the  baftaid-ftrangles, 
W'hich  appears  fometimes  like,  and  fometimes 
different  from  the  true  ftrangles.  The  baflard- 
ftrangles  are  what  proves  the  horfe  has  not 
thrown  off  his  true  ftrangles,  but  that  fome 
foul  humours  are  ffill  left  behind  ; this  dif- 
or^er  may  come  at  four,  five,  fix,  or  feven 
years  of  age.  A continual  languor  at  work, 
and  feemingly  perpetually  weary,  without  any 
Vifible  ailment,  is  a certain  fign  that  he  is  not 
clear  of  this  diforder,  which  fometimes  will 
affedt  the  foot,  the  leg,  the  ham,  the  haunch, 
the  flioulders,  the  bread,  or  the  eye,  and 
without  care  in  this  latter  cafe,  may  corrupt 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  as  the  fmail-pox  does  in 
men. 

Feel  if  he  has  any  flat  glands  faftened  to 
the  nether  jaws,  which  give  him  pain  when 
you  prefs  him,  and  remember  they  indicate 
the  glanders. 

There  is  alfo  another  diforder,  much  like 
the  ftrangles,  which  is  called  morfoundering, 
and  appears  by  a running  at  the  nofe,  but  the 
fweiling  under  the  jaw  is  lefs.  If  his  jaws  be 
fo  ftraight  that  his  neck  fwells  above  them, 
if  it  be  no  more  than  natural,  it  is  only  aflgn 
of  fhort  wind  and  purfinefs,  or  groflhefs ; but 
if  the  fweiling  is  long,  and  clofe  by  his  chaps, 
like  a whetftone,  then  take  care  of  the  vivers, 
or  fome  natural  impofthume. 

Flis  noflrils;  which,  if  open,  dry,  wide, 
and  large,  fo  as  upon  any  ftraining  the  in- 
ternal rednefs  is  difcovered,  and  if  his  muz- 
zle  be  fmall,  his  mouth  deep,  and  his  lips 
equally  meeting,  then  all  are  good  figns  of 
wind,  health,  and  courage  •,  but  if  his  noftrifs 
are  ftraight,  his  wind  is  but  little ; or  if  his 
muzzle  is  grofs,  his  fpirit  is  dull;  if  his 
mouth  be  (hallow,  he  will  never  carry  a bitt 
well ; and  if  his  upper  lip  will  not  reach  his 
nether,  old  age  or  infirmity  have  marked  him 
out  for  carrion  : if  his  nofe  be  moift;  and  drop- 
ping, when  it  is  clear  water,  it  is  a cold  ; if 
foul  water,  then  beware  of  the  glanders. 

Flis  breaft;  look  down  from  his  bead  thereto. 


and  fee  if  It  is  broad,  out-fwelling,  and  adorn- 
ed with  many  features,  for  that  fliews  ftrength 
and  durance  ; whereas  the  little  breaft;  is  un- 
comely, and  denotes  weaknefs ; the  narrow 
breaft  is  apt  to  ftumble,  fall,  and  interfere 
before ; that  ivhich  is  hidden  inwards,  and 
wants  the  beauty  and  divifion  of  many  fea- 
tures, indicates  a weak-armed  heart,  and  a 
breaft  that  is  unwilling,  and  not  fit  for  any 
violent  toil  or  ftrong  labour. 

In  fliewing  a horfe,  a dealer  or  jockey  will 
generally  place  him  with  his  fore  foot  on  a 
higher  ground  than  his  hind  ones,  in  order 
that  the  flioulder  may  appear  further  in  his 
back,  and  make  him  higher  in  fight  than  he 
really  is ; but  be  fure  to  caufe  him  to  be  led 
on  level  ground,  and  fee  that  his  (boulders 
lie  w'ell  Into  his  backj  for  an  upright  (houl- 
dered  horfe  carries  his  weight  too  forward, 
which  is  difagreeable,  and  unfafe  to  the  rider. 
Flave  his  fore  legs  (land  even,  and  you  will 
then  have  it  in  your  powder  to  judge  of  his 
(boulders.  If  you  do  not  obferve  this,  the 
dealer  will  contrive  that  his  near  leg  (lands 
before  the  other,  as  the  (boulders,  in  that  po- 
fition,  appear  to  lay  further  in  the  back.  If 
his  knees  ftand  nearly  clofe,  and  his  toes  quire 
in  a line,  not  turning  in,  nor  yet  turning  out, 
be  affured  he  will  not  cut:  if  he  takes  his 
legs  up  a moderate  height,  and  neither  clam- 
bers, nor  yet  goes  too  near  the  ground,  he 
will  moft;  likely  anfwer  your  purpole. 

His  thighs;  look  down  from  his  elbow  to 
his  knees,  and  fee  that  his  fore-thighs  are  rufli- 
grown,  well  hardened  within,  finewed,  fleflay, 
and  out-fwelling,  they  being  good  figns  of 
ftrength  ; whereas  the  contrary  betokens  weak- 
nefs, and  are  unnatural. 

Flis  knees;  which  you  are  to  fee  if  they 
carry  a proportion,  be  clean  finewy,  and  clofe 
knit,  for  then  they  are  good  and  comely,  but 
if  one  be  bigger  and  rounder  than  the  other, 
the  horfe  has  received  fome  mifehief ; if  grofs- 
he  is  gouty;  if  feared  or  hair-broken,  it  is 
a true  mark  of  a ftumbling  jade,  and  a per- 
petual failer. 

His  legs;  which  look  down  to  from  his 
knees  to  his  pafterns,  and  if  they  are  fuund  to 
be  lean,  flat,  and  finewy,  and  the  inward  bow 
of  the  knee  without  feams  or  hair-broken,  it 
(hews  a good  (hape,  and  foundnefs ; but  if 
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tbere  are  hard  knots  on  the  infide  of  the  legs 
they  are  fplents,  if  on  the  outfide  they  are 
fcrevvs  or  excretions;  if  fcabs  be  under  his 
knee  on  the  infde,  it  is  the  fwift-cut,  and  he 
vy’ill  badly  endure  gallopi-g;  bu:  if  above 
his  pafleins,  on  the  infide,  Icabs  are  found, 
it  fhews  interfering:  again,  if  the  fcabs  be 
generally  over  his  legs,  it  is  extreme  foul  keep- 
ing, or  elfe  a fpice  of  the  mange:  if  his  legs 
be  fat,  round,  and  flelby,  he.  will  never  en- 
dure labour:  and  if  feams,'  fcabs,  and  h.iir- 
brokennefs,  be  found  on  the  inward  bow  of 
his  knees,  it  fhews  a malander,  which  is  a can- 
cerous ulcer. 

Circled  feet  are  very  eafy  to  be  known  : they 
are  when  you  fee  excrefcences  round  the  hoof, 
which  enclofe  the  foot,  and  appear  like  fo 
many  fmall  circles.  Dealers,  who  have  fuch 
horfes,  never  fail  to  rafp  round  their  hoofs, 
in  order  to  make  them  fmooth  ; and  to  con- 
ceal the  rafpings;  when  they  are  to  fliew  them 
for  fale,  they  black  the  hoof  all  over,  for 
without  that,  one  may  eafily  perceive  what 
has  been  done,  and  feeing  the  mark  of  the 
rafp,  is  a proof  that  the  horfe  is  fubjedt  to 
this  accident.  As  to  the  caufe,  it  proceeds 
from  the  remains  of  an  old  ditkmper,  or  from 
having  been  foundered;  and  the  difeafe  being 
cured,  without  care  being  taken  of  the  feet, 
whereupon  the  circulation  tf  the  blood  not 
being  regularly  made,  efpecially  round  the 
crown,  between  the  hair  and  the  horn,  the 
part  lofes  its  nourifhment,  and  contradts  or 
enlarges  itfelf  in  proportion  as  the  horfe  is 
worked.  If  thefe  circles  were  only  on  the 
furface,  the  jockies  method  of  rafping  them 
down  would  then  be  good  for  noiliing;  but 
they  form  themfelves  al fo  within  the  feet,  as 
well  as  without,  and  confequently  prefs  on  the 
fenfible  part,  and  make  a horfe  limp  with  ever 
fo  little  labour.  One  may  juftly  compare  a 
horfe  in  this  fituation,  to  a man  that  has  corns 
on  his  feet,  and  yet  is  obliged  to  walk  a long 
way  in  (hoes  that  are  too  tight  and  ftubborn  : 
a horfe  therefore  is  worth  a great  deal  lefs  on 
this  account. 

After  having  well  examined  the  feet,  ftand 
about  three  paces  from  his  fhoulders,  and  look 
carefully  that  he  is  not  bow-legged,  which 
proceeds  from  two  different  caufes  ; firft,  from 
nature,  when  a horfe  has  been  got  by  a worn- 


out  flallion  : and  fecondly,  from  his  having 
been  worked  too  young ; neither  in  the  one 
cafe  or  the  other  is  the  horfe  of  any  value, 
becaufe  he  never  can  be  fure  footed;  it  is  alfo 
a difagreeable  light  if  the  knees  point  for- 
wards, and-  his  legs  turn  in  under  him,  fo 
that  the  knees  come  much  further  out  than 
the  feet  : it  is  alfo  called  a bow-legged  horfe, 
and  fuch  an  one  ought  to  be  rejefted  for  any 
fervice  whatfoever,  as  he  can  never  ftand  firm 
on  his  legs;  and  how  handfome  foever  he  may 
otherways  be,  he  fhould  on  no  account  be 
ufed  for  a flallion,  becaufe  all  his  progeny  will 
have  the  fame  deformity. 

Paflern  and  paflern  joints;  the  firfl  of  which 
muft  be  fhort,  flrong,  and  upright  flanding; 
the  fecond,  clear,  and  well  knit  together,  for 
if  they  are  fwelled  or  big,  beware  of  finew- 
flrains,  and  gourdings:  and  if  the  other  be 
long,  weak,  or  bending,  the  limbs  will  hardly 
be  able  to  carry  the  body  without  tiring. 

The  hoof;  which  fhould  generally  be  black, 
fmooth,  tough,  rather  a little  long,  than 
round,  deep,  hollow,  and  full  of  founding ; 
for  white  hoofs  are  tender,  and  carry  the  llioe 
ill ; a rough  grofs  feemed  hoof  difeovers  old 
age,  or  over-heating  : a brittle  one  will  carry 
no  fhoe  at  all,  and  an  extraordinary  round 
one  is  bad  for  foul  ways  and  deep  hunting : 
a flat  one  that  is  pumiced,  Ihews  foundring; 
and  a hoof  that  is  empty  and  hollow  founding, 
betokens  a decayed  inward  part,  through  fome 
dry  wound  or  founder.  Then  as  for  the 
crown  of  the  hoof,  if  the  hair  lies  fmooth  and 
dole,  and  the  flefh  flat  and  even,  the  hoof 
is  perfedt : but  if  the  hair  be  flaring,  the  flein 
(cabbed,  and  the  flefh  rifing,  you  may  expedt 
a ring-bone,  crown  fcab,  or  quitter-bone. 

You  are  to  confider  the  fetting  on  of  his 
crefl,  head,  and  mane.  As  for  his  head, 
ftand  by  his  fide,  and  fee  that  it  does  not  ftand 
too  high  nor  too  low,  but  in  a diredl  line  : 
that  his  neck  be  fmall  at  the  fetting  on  of 
his  head,  and  long,  growing  deeper  to  the 
fhoulders,  with  an  high,  flrong  and  thin  mane, 
long,  foft,  and  fumewhat  curling,  they  be- 
ing beautiful  characters,  whereas  to  have  the 
head  ill  fet  on,  is  the  greateft  deformity  : for 
if  thick  fet,  be  affured  it  will  caufe  him  to 
tofs  up  his  nofe  for  want  of  wind,  w'hich  caufes 
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a horfe  to  carry  his  head  difagreeably  high, 
and  occafions  a tickliili  mouth.  To  have  any 
bignefs  or  fwelling  in  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
fhews  the  poll  evil,  or  beginning  of  a hdula  : 
to  have  a fhort  thick  neck,  like  a bull,  to 
have  it  falling  at  the  withers,  to  have  a low, 
weak,  a thick  or  failing  crefl,  flaevs  both  the 
want  of  ftrength  and  mettle:  to  have  much 
hair  on  the  mane,  denotes  intolerable  dull- 
nefs:  to  have  it  thin  fhews  furyj  and  to  be 
without  any,  or  flied,  fhews  the  worm  in 
the  mane,  the  itch,  orelfe  plain  manginefs. 

In  the  next  place,  you  are  to  confider  his 
back,  ribs,  belly,  and  ftones.  Firft  view  his 
chine,  that  it  be  broad,  even,  and  ftraight ; 
that  the  ribs  are  well  compafTed,  and  bend- 
ing outward  that  the  fillets  be  upright, 
ilrong  and  flrort,  and  not  above  an  handful 
between  his  laft  rib  and  the  huckle-bone; 
his  belly  ftiould  be  well  laid  dov;n,  yet  laid 
i within  his  ribs,  and  his  ftones  well  trufied  to 
his  body,  which  are  all  good  marks  of  health 
and  perfedtion  j be  careful  in  obferving  that 
he  has  no  fwelling  in  his  tefiicles,  a diforder 
that  ufually  proceeds  either  from  fome  ftrain 
I in  working,  or  from  the  horfe’s  having  con- 
tinued too  long  in  the  ftable,  or  from  putting 
one  leg  over  any  bar,  and  being  checked  by 
j the  halter,  or  from  any  other  accident  that 

I confines  a horfe,  makes  him  kick  or  fling, 
and  bruife  his  cods,  and  there  is  no  other  way 
of  knowing  this  diftemper,  but  by  fome  out- 
I ward  fwelling  on  the  part.  To  have  his  chine 
narrow,  he  will  never  well  carry  a faddle  with- 
out wounding:  and  to  have  it  bending  or  fad- 
died  back  fliews  weaknefs  ; to  have  his  ribs  flat, 

I there  will  be  no  liberty  for  wind  ; to  have  his 
I fillets  hanging,  long,  or  weak,  he  will  never 
i clamber  a hill,  nor  carry  a burden;  and  to  have 
I his  belly  clung  up  or  gaunt,  or  his  ftones 
dangling  down,  loofe  or  afide,  are  both  figns 
of  ficknefs,  tendernefs,  foundering  of  the  body, 

' and  unfit  for  labour. 

You  muft  view  his  buttocks,  that  they  are 
round,  plump,  full,  and  in  an  even  level  with 
I his  body,  or  if  long,  that  they  be  well  raifed 
j behind,  and  fpread  forth  at  the  fecting  on  of 
the  tail,  which  is  comely  and  beautiful,  where- 
1 as  the  narrow-pin  buttock,  the  hog  or  fwine 
rump,  and  the  failing  and  downlet  buttocks, 
are  full  of  deformity,  and  fhew  both  an  in- 
jury in  nature,  and  they  are  neither  fit  nor  I 


becoming  for  pad,  foot  cloth,  or  pillion. 
T!.'  horfe  that  is  deep  in  his  girthing-place,  is 
gene  ,dly  of  great  ftrength. 

Ills  : inuer  rhigh,  or  gafkings ; which  ob- 
ferve  that  they  be  well  let  down,  even  to  the 
middle  joint,  brawny,  full  and  fwelling,  which 
is  a very  good  fign  cf  ftrength  and  goodnefs, 
whereas  the  lank,  flender  thighs  fhew  the 
contrary. 

View  his  cambrels ; from  the  thigh-bone 
to  the  hock  it  fhould  be  pretty  long,  but  fhort 
from  the  hock  to  the  paftern ; have  an  eye 
to  the  joint  behind,  and  if  it  be  but  flein  and 
bones,  veins  and  finews,  or  rather  fomewhat 
bending  than  too  flraight,  it  is  then  perfedt, 
and  as  it  ought  to  be;  but  if  it  has  chaps  or 
fores  on  the  inv./ard  bow  or  bending,  then  it 
is  a fdander;  if  the  joint  is  fwelled  generally 
ail  over,  then  it  betokens  a blow  or  bruife  : 
if  the  fivelling  be  particular,  as  in  the  pit  or 
hollow  part,  or  on  the  infide,  and  the  vein 
full  and  proud,  and  that  it  be  foft,  it  is  a 
bloodTpavin  ; if  hard,  a bone-fpavln ; but 
if  the  fwelling  be  juft  behind,  before  the 
knuckle,  then  you  may  know  it  is  a curb. 

His  hinder  legs  ; which,  fee  if  they  be  lean^ 
clean,  flat,  and  finewy,  then  all  is  well,  but 
if  far,  they  will  not  endure  labour  : if  fwelled, 
the  greafe  is.  melted  in  them  : if  the  horfe  be 
fcabbed  above  the  pafterns,  he  has  the 
fcratches ; if  chopped  under  his  pafterns,  he- 
has  rains,  and  none  of  thefe  are  noifome. 

There  is  alfo  a defedl  which  is  more  com- 
mon in  the  hind  than  the  fore-legs,  though 
the  latter  are  not  quite  exempt  from  it,  and 
it  is  called  the  rat’s  tail,  and  is  thus  known  ; 
When  you  fee  from  the  hind  part  of  the  fet- 
lock, up  along  the  nerves,  a kind  of  line  or 
channel  that  feparates  the  hair  to  both  ftdes, 
this  is  a rat’s  tail ; and  in  fummer  there  ap- 
pears a kind  of  fmail  dry  fcab  along  this  chan- 
nel ; and  in  winter  there  ifTues  out  a humidity 
like  the  water  from  the  legs.  A horfe  may 
work  notwithftanding  this  diforder,  for  it  fel- 
dom  lames  him  ; it  fometimes  occafions  a ftiff- 
nefs  in  his  legs,  and  makes  them  trot  like 
foxes,  v;ithout  bending  of  their  joints.  The 
hind-legs  ftiould  be  lean,  clean,  flat,  and  fi- 
newy ; for  if  fat,  they  will  not  bear  labour,, 
if  fwelled,  the  greafe  is  molten  into  them:  if 
fcabbed  above  the  pafterns,  it  is  the  fcratches, 

and 
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rVnJ  if  be  hath  chops  under  his  pafterns,  he 
bath  what  is  generally  called  the  rains.  If  he 
has  a good  buttock,  his  tail  cannot  ftand  ill, 
but  will  be  broad,  high,  flat,  and  couched 
a little  inward. 

Having  with  care  examined  the  horfe,  let 
him  be  run  in  hand  a gentle  trot*,  by  this 
you  will  foon  perceive  if  he  is  lame  or  not. 
Make  the  man  lead  him  by  the  end  of  the 
bridle,  as  in  this  caie  you  cannot  be  deceived 
by  the  man’s  being  too  near  him.  The  far 
fore-leg,  and  near  hind-leg,  or  the  near  fore- 
leg, and  far  hind-leg,  ihould  move  and  go 
forward  at  one  and  the  fame  time ; and  in 
this  motion,  the  nearer  the  horfe  taketh  his 
limbs  from  the  ground,  the  opener,  the  evener, 
and  the  Ihorter  is  his  pace. 

If  he  takes  up  his  feet  llovenly,  it  fhews 
tumbling  or  lamenefs*,  to  tread  narrow,  or 
crofs,  fhews  interfering,  or  failing ; to  ftep 
uneven,  Ihews  wearinels,  and  if  he  treads  long, 
you  may  be  apprehenfive  he  forges;  by  which 
I mean,  that  when  he  walks  or  trots;  he  ftrikes 
the  toes  of  his  hind  feet  againft  the  corners 
of  his  Ihoes  before,  which  occalions  a clatter- 
ing noife  as  you  ride;  and  this  proceeds  gene- 
rally from  the  weaknefs  of  his  fore-legs,  he 
not  having  ftrength  in  them  to  raife  them  up 
fufficiently  quick  to  make  way  for  the  hind 
ones.  A horfe  of  this  kind  is  not  near  fo  fer- 
viceable  as  the  horfe  exempt  from  it,  and 
the  dealers,  to  get  rid  of  him,  will  make  abun- 
dance of  pretences:  if  he  has  been  juft  fhoed, 
they  will  fay  the  farrier  has  put  on  too  long 
fboes  ; if  his  ftioes  are  old,  they  will  tell  you 
he  is  juft  come  off  a long  journey,  and  is 
much  fatigued ; you  muft  not  therefore  be 
over  credulous  to  any  thing  a jockey  or  dealer 
affirms,  for  what  they  fay  in  this  manner,  is 
loo  often  with  intent  to  deceive;  and  it  is 
■v€ry  certain  that  a horfe  who  forges  can  never 
be  fure-footed,  any  more  than  one  who  has 
tottering  or  bow  legs. 

On  his  being  mounted,  fee  him  walk.  Ob- 
ferve  his  mouth,  that  he  pulls  ftir,  not  too 
high,  nor  bearing  down  : then  ftand  behind 
him,  and  fee  if  he  goes  narrower  before  than 
behind,  as  every  horfe  that  goes  well  on  his  legs 
goes  in  that  manner.  Take  notice  that  he 
brulhes  not  by  going  too  clofe ; a certain  fign 
of  his  cutting,  and  tiring  in  travelling;  Have 


nothing  to  do  with  that  horfe  who  throws  his 
legs  conffifedly  about,  and  croffes  them  be- 
fore ; this  you  may  obferve  by  ftanding  ex- 
adly  before  or  behind  him,  as  he  is  going 
along.  In  his  trot  he  ftiould  point  his  fore 
legs  well,  without  clambering,  nor  yet  as  if 
he  were  afraid  ; and  that  he  throws  well  in  his 
hind-legs,  which  will  enable  him  to  fupport 
h;s  trot,  and  ftioot  his  fore-parts  forwards! 

In  his  canrer,  obferve  he  does  not  fret,  but 
goes  cool  in  this  pace ; and  in  his  gallop,  he 
ftiould  take  his  feet  nimbly  from  the  ground, 
and  not  raife  them  too  high,  but  that  he 
ftretcheth  out  his  fore-legs,  and  follow^s  nim- 
bly with  his  hind  ones,  and  that  he  cutteth 
not  under  his  knee,  (which  is  called  the  fwift 
or  fpeedy  cut)  that  he  croffes  not,  nor  claps 
one  foot  on  another,  and  ever  leadeth  with 
his  far  fore-foot,  and  not  with  the  near  one. 
If  he  gallops  round,  and  raifes  his  fore-feet, 
he  may  be  faid  to  gallop  ftrongly,  but  not 
fwiftly  ; and  if  he  labours  his  feet  confufedly, , 
and  feems  to  gallop  painfully,  it  Ihews  fome 
hidden  lamenefs;  for  in  all  his  paces,  you 
ftiould  particularly  obferve  that  his  limbs  are 
free,  w'ithout  the  leaft  ftiffnefs. 

After  he  has  been  well  exercifed  in  tbofe 
different  paces,  it  is  your  time  to  examine  for 
an  infirmity,  not  eafily  difeovered,  and  that 
is,  what  I call  tottering  legs : you  cannot  per- 
ceive it  till  alter  a borle  has  galloped  for  fome 
time,  and  then,  by  letting  him  reft  a little, 
you  will  fee  his  Tegs  tremble  under  him,  which 
is  the  diforder  I mean  : how  handfome  foever 
the  legs  of  luch  a horfe  may  be,  he  never  can 
ftand  well  on  them ; you  are  therefore  not  to 
mind  what  the  jockey  fays  when  he  talks  of 
the  beauty  of  the  limbs,  for  if  you  oblige 
him  to  gallop  the  horfe,  or  fatigue  him  pretty 
much,  (which  is  commonly  done  in  order  to 
try  the  creature’s  bottom)  you  will  in  all  like- 
lihood difco\er  this  defect,  unlefs  you  fuffer 
the  groom  to  gallop  him  to  the  ftable  door, 
and  put  him  up  in  a moment,  which  he  will 
certainly  endeavour  to  do,  if  he  is  confeious 
of  it,  while  the  mafter  has  another  horfe  ready 
to  (hew  you,  in  order  to  take  off  your  atten- 
tion from  what  he  is  afraid  you  Ihould  fee. 

RUN  : to  run  a horfe  is  to  put  him  to  his 
utmoft  fpeed,  a furious,  quick,  and  refolute 
gallop,  as  long  as  he  can  hold  ir. 
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Some  take  running  for  a gallop,  but  In  the 
academies^it  fignifies  as  above. 

• RUNNING-HORSE;  if  you  would  chufe 
a horfe  for  running,  let  him  have  all  the  fineft 
lhapes  that  may  be,  nimble,  quick,  and  fiery, 
apt  to  fly  with  the  leafl;  motion  : long  Ihapes 
are  fufferable,  for  though  they  are  a fign  of 
weaknefs,  yet  they  are  alio  tokens  of  a fudden 
fpeed. 

As  for  the  ordering  of  fuch  a horfe,  let  him 
bave  no  more  meat  than  will  fuffice  nature, 
drink  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  drefling 
every  day,  once  at  noon  only.  Give  him  mo- 
derate exercife  morning  and  evening,  airings, 
or  the  fetching  in  of  his  water ; and  let  him 
know  no  other  violence  than  in  his  courles 
only. 

In  cafe  he  is  very  fat,  fcour  him  often,  if 
of  reafonable  cafe,  feidom  : if  lean,  then  fcour 
him  w'ith  a fweet  mafh  only,  and  let  him 
Hand  dark  and  war-m,  having  many  clothes 
and  much  litter,  and  that  of  wheat-ftraw  only. 

He  ought  to  be  empty  before  you  run  him, 
and  his  food  the  fineft,  lighteft,  and  quickcft 
of  digeftion  that  may  be. 

Thofe  fweats  are  more  wholefome  that  are 
given  abroad,  and  the  coolings  moft  natural 
that  are  given  before  he  comes  to  the  ftable  : 
his  limbs  mufl  be  kept  fupple  with  cool  oint- 
ments, and  let  not  any  hot  fpices  come  into 
his  body. 

If  he  grows  inw'ardly,  wafhed  meats  are 
moft  proper;  if  loofe,  give  him  wheat-ftraw 
in  more  abundance  ; and  be  fure  to  do  every 
thing  neat  and  cleanly  about  him,  which  will 
nourifli  him  the  better,  Horse-Racing. 

RUNNING  KNOTS;  thefe  fort  of  knots 
may  be  otherwife  called  flipping  knots,  col- 
lars, &c.  which  are  ufed  in  taking  of  hares 
and  conies ; in  the  fetting  of  which  rub  them 
over  (as  alfo  the  handles  and  foies  of  your 
fhoes)  with  the  croflets  of  a hare,  or  ibme 
green  wheat,  or  the  like,  for  they  are  of  fo 
quick  a fmeil,  that  you  will  elfe  be  difeoveredj 
and  in  placing  the  collar,  make  the  leafl:  alte- 
ration imaginable,  for  old  hares,  are  very  fub- 
tle,  and  therefore  it  will  not  be  amifs  to 
plant  a fecond  running  knot  flat  on  the  ground, 
juft  under  that  which  you  fpread  abroad,  by 
which  means  the  hare  may  be  taken  by  the 
hinder  parts;  this  fecond  being  intended  to 
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furprize  him  by  the  foot,  and  one  or  the  other 
V7ill  feidom  fail. 

But  as  it  is  the  nature  of  a hare,  being 
once  taken  in  any  of  thefe  knots,  to  pull  with 
all  his  ftrength,  and  feidom  or  never  turns 
about  like  a rabbit  to  bice  off  the  hold-faft, 
you  Ihould  therefore  ufe  wire,  double  twifted. 

lSet  your  knots  thus,  viz.  Take  a little  ftick 
twice  as  big  as  your  thumb,  and  about  a foot 
long;  at  the  upper  end  make  a hole  big 
enough  to  receive  the  tip  cf  your  little  finger, 
then  prepare  your  collar  of  ftring,  packthread, 
or  wire ; if  of  the  latter,  tie  the  end  thereof 
to  any  ftrong  packthread,  draw  it  through  the 
hole  of  the  ftick,  and  faften  it  to  feme  ftrong 
bough,  which  mull  be  bent  down  towards 
the  ftick. 

After  this  put  a fhort  peg  In  it  about  an 
inch  long,  fo  that  the  branch  being  let  go 
may  not  flip  your  knot,  but  may  fland  bent; 
that  being  clone,  open  your  collar  to  the  large- 
nefs  of  the  mefh,  and  if  any  hares  or  rabbits  , 
be  taken,  and  they  turn  about  to  bite  off  their 
chain,  they  prefendy  rub  out  the  little  peg, 
whereupon  the  bough  flies  up  and  ftrangles 
them. 

RUPTURE,  Incording,  or  Bursten- 
NEss  IN  A Horse,  is  when  the  rim  or  thin 
film  or  caul  which  holds  up  his  entrails,  is 
broken,  or  over-ftrained,  or  ftretched  fo  that 
the  guts  fall  down. 

This  comes  either  by  fome  blow,  or  by 
fome  ftrain  in  leaping  over  a hedge,  ditch,  or 
pale,  by  teaching  him  to  bound  when  he  is 
too  young;  or  by  forcing  him  when  he  is  full 
to  run  beyond  his  ftrength  : fometimes  by  a 
fudden  flopping  upon  uneven  ground,  where 
by  his  ftraddling  and  flipping,  his  hinder  feec 
tear  the  rim  of  his  belly. 

The  figns  to  know  it,  are  his  forfaking  his 
meat,  and  Handing  flioring  and  leaning  on 
the  fide  where  he  is  burr. 

If  on  that  fide  you  fearch  with  your  hand, 
between  his  Hones  and  his  thighs  upwards, 
towards  the  body,  and  fomewhat  above  the 
ftone,  you  may  find  the  gut  itfelf  big  and  hard 
in  the  feeling,  vvhe»eas  on  the  other  fide  you 
will  find  no  fuch  thing. 

For  the  cure  : take  common  pitch,  dra- 
gon’s blood,  powder  of  bole  ai  moniac,  maftic, 
and  frankincenfe,  of  each  one  ounce  ; of  which 
3E  make 
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make  a plainer  and  lay  it  to  the  horfe^s  loins, 
and  upon  the  rupture,  and  let  it  remain  till 
it  falls  off  of  itfelf,  and  it  will  cure  him  ; yet 
conditionally  that  you  give  him  fome  ftrength- 
cning  things  inwardly. 

Let  his  diet  be  fcalded  bran  or  malt,  or 
boiled  barley,  that  his  bowels  may  be  emp- 
tied as  much  as  poffible. 

Some  prefcribe  a bag  to  cover  his  ftones 
with,  in  the  manner  of  a quilt : the  method 
of  preparing  which  you  will  find  under  the 
Article  Stone  Swelling. 

RUT,  [in  Hunting]  the  venery  or  copula- 
tion of  deer.  See  Deer. 

RYE,  [in  Hawks]  adifeafe  which  proceeds 
from  fudden  cold,  after  heat  and  labour  ; it 
produces  a continual  ffoppage  in  the  head, 
which  in  a (hort  time  caufes  the  frounce,  or  a 
perpetual  dropping  humour,  and  of  a very 
difficult  cure. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  difeafe,  hawks 
fhould  not  be  fet  in  any  cold  place,  as  in  a 
damp  room;  but  on  a warm  perch,  which  at 
fuch  time  Ihould  be  a little  higher  than  is 
ufual. 

The  cure  t if  fhe  be  taken  in  time,  is  to 
give  her  reft,  and  keep  her  warm,  and  by  or- 
derly feeding  according  to  thefe  diredlions. 

Let  her  food  be  opening,  and  of  eafy  di- 
geftion,  hot  and  moift,  and  it  will  be  proper 
to  give  her  fometimes  at  her  meals,  two  or 
three  blades  of  mace  bruifed ; you  muff  alfo 
give  her  conftantly  with  her  meat,  a confec- 
tion of  clarified  butter  with  rue,  faffron,  and 
fugar-candy  in  powder,  finely  made  up  into 
pellets ; give  her  alfo  good  ftore  of  plumage, 
and  keep  her  warm ; thefe  things  will  loofen 
and  open  her,  and  caufe  her  to  throw'  with  her 
head,  and  when  ffie  once  comes  to  do  fo,  then 
blow  the  juice  of  daify-roots,  with  a.  quill 
or  ftraw,  into  her  nares  an  hour  before  you 
feed  her,  and  alfo  blow  the  juice  of  fage  into 
her  nares  thrice  a week  in  the  morning;  thefe 
are  both  good  to  purge  av,/ay  tough.  Hi  my, 
corrupted,  congealed  filth,  the  body  being 
pre-difpofed  to  evacuate  it. 

The  cold  or  rye  in  the  head,  being  apt  in 
time  to  fall  into  her  eyes,  you  muft  in  that 
cafe  apply  the  remedy  for  curing  the  rye, 
which  is  the  caufe  thereof ; but  if  it  has  caufed 
any  film  or  web  in  the  eye,  then  take  fome 


fine  ginger  finely  fcraped,  and  blow  it  into  the 
eye  with  a quill,  it  will  break  the  film,  and 
then  the  juice  of  ivy  will  be  fufficient. 

SACCADE,  is  a jerk  more  or  lefs  violent 
given  by  the  horfeman  to  the  horfe  in 
pulling  or  twitching  the  reins  of  the  bridle  on 
a fudden,  and  with  one  pull,  and  that  when 
a horfe  lies  heavy  upon  the  hand,  or  obfii- 
nately  arms  himfelf. 

This  is  a corre6lion  ufed  to  make  a horfe 
cany  well,  but  it  ought  to  be  ufed  difcreetly, 
and  but  feldoin. 

SAGER,  [in  ornithology]  the  Englijh  name 
for  the  blue-legged  falcon,  with  a dufky  fur- 
rugineous  back.  See  Falcon. 

SADDLE,  is  a feat  upon  a horfe’s  back 
contrived  for  the  conveniency  of  the  rider. 

A hunting-faddle  is  compofed  of  two  bows, 
two  hands,  fore  bolfters,  pannels,  and  faddle 
ftraps  ; and  the  great  faddle  has,  befides  thefe 
parts,  corks,  hind-bolfters,  and  a trouffequin. 
The  pommel  is  common  to  both. 

A horfeman  that  would  fit  a horfe  well, 
ought  always  to  fit  on  his  twill,  and  never  on 
the  buttocks,  which  ought  never  to  touch 
the  faddle ; and  whatever  diforder  the  horfe 
commits,  he  ought  never  to  move  above  the 
faddle. 

The  antient  Romans  are  fuppofed  not  to 
have  made  ufe  of  faddles  and  ftirrups,  and 
that  they  did  not  come  into  ufe  till  the  time 
of  Conjlantine^  the  Great,  A C.  340,  as  ap- 
pears  from  the  Greek  hiftorian,  Zonoras,  who 
(throughout  his  whole  hiftory)  makes  no  men- 
tion of  a faddle  for  a horfe,  before  fuch  time 
as  Conftans  attempting  to  deprive  his  brother 
Conjiantine  of  the  empire,  made  head  again  ft 
his  army,  and  entering  into  the  fquadron 
where  he'  himfelf  was,  call  him  befides  the 
faddle  of  his  horfe.  But  now  there  are  feveral 
forts  of  faddles  in  ufe,  viz. 

I.  The  running  faddle;  which  is  a fmall 
one  with  round  fkirts. 

2.  The  Burford  faddle ; which  hath  the 
leats  and  the  fkirts  both  plain. 

j.  The  pad-faddle  ; of  which  there  are  too 
forts,  fome  made  with  burs  before  the  feat, 
and  others  with  bolfters  under  the  thighs. 

4.  A 
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A French  pad-faddle ; of  which  the  burs 
come  wholly  round  the  feat. 

5.  The  portmanteau-faddle ; that  has  a 
cantle  behind  the  feat,  ro  keep  the  port- 
manteau or  other  parcel  off  from  the  back  c^f 
the  rider. 

6.  Awar-faddle:  which  has  a cantle  and 
a bolder  behind  and  before;  alfo  a fair 
bolder. 

7.  The  pack-faddle. 

As  for  the  feveral  parts  of  a faddle,  and 
the  defcription  of  them,  they  are  to  be  found 
under  the  feveral  heads,  as  they  fall  out  in 
their  alphabetical  order,  as  Bars,  Buckle, 
Civet,Crupper,Buckle  APS, Girth- 

Web,  ^c. 

SADDLE-GALL ; when  a horfe’s  back 
is  hurt  or  fretted  by  the  faddle,  it  may  be 
cured  by  bathing  the  part  with  urine,  or  warm 
wine  ; and  fometimes  when  the  fore  is  large, 
with  the  fecond  water,  ftrewing  over  it  the 
powder  of  an  old  rope,  or  flax,  and  eating 
away  the  proud  flefh  with  vitriol,  or  col- 
coihor. 

SAL  POLYCRESTUM,  a peculiar  me- 
dicine for  horfes,  and  is  prepared  as  follows ; 
Set  a crucible,  or  iron  pot  in  the  nnidfl;  of 
i a heap  of  burning  coals,  till  it  is  all  over  red 

j hot,  even  at  the  bottom  •,  then  caft  into  it 

with  a fpoon,  a mixture  of  fulphur,  or  brim- 
flone  and  fine  faltpetre,  both  in  powder,  of 
each  an  ounce,  which  wilt  immediately  break 
out  into  a flame. 

When  the  flame  difappears,  flir  the  mat- 
I ter  at  the  bottom  with  an  iron,  to  caufe  the 
fire  to  penetrate  it  more  effedtually  ; then  call 
in  more  of  the  fame  mixture  by  fpoonfuls, 
flirring  the  matter  as  before,  after  the  flame 
has  difappeared,  between  every  fpoonful,  and 
continue  to  do  the  fame  till  the  whole  mix- 
ture is  caft  in. 

i Then  cover  the  crucible  and  lay  coals  on 
the  top,  and  every  where  round  the  fdes, 
fuffering  it  to  cool  of  itfelf ; when  it  is  cold 
pound  the  matter  to  powder,  which  if  it  be 
I prepared  rightly,  will  be  of  a pale  rofe-colour, 

I or  elfe  white,  w'hen  the  faltpetre  is  not  very 
pure  ; but  if  it  be  greyifla  it  is  bad. 

Two  pounds  of  mixture  will  yield  three 
quarters  of  a pound  of  this  fait : this  fait  will 
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diflblve  in  watar,  and  grow  red  in  the  frrc 
without  wafting. 

It  is  fo  very  cooling  that  it  muft  not  be 
given  alone,  but  corredted  with  half  an  ounce 

j uniper-berries  to  an  ounce  of  the  fait ; or 
with  fcrapings  of  nutmeg  in  moiftened  bran. 

If  the  horfe  will  not  eat  it  fo,  infufe  it  all 
night  in  a quart  of  wine,  and  give  it  him  luke- 
W'arm  falling. 

And  for  a beating  of  the  flanks,  and  a baked 
drinefs  of  his  dung,  three  or  four  glifters,  with 
two  ounces  of  fal  polycreftum  to  each,  w'ill 
be  very  fervireable. 

SALENDERS,  are  cracks  in  the  bending 
of  the  hough.  The  difeafe  is  the  fame  as  the 
mellanderS)  which  is  only  fimilar  cracks  in 
the  bending  of  the  knee.  As  is  the  difeafe, 
fo  is  the  cure,  alike  in  both.  Ses  Malan- 

DERS. 

Salmon,  is  a large  fifli,  always  breed- 
ing in  rivers  that  are  not  brackilh,  yet  dif- 
charge  themfelves  into  the  fea,  fpav/ning  com- 
monly in  Jugujl,  which  become  famlets  in  the 
fpring  following. 

The  milter  and  fpawner  having  both  per- 
formed their  natural  office  or  duty,  betake 
themfelves  to  the  fea;  and  fome  tell  us,  they 
have  known  that  when  they  have  grown  im- 
patient, chat  by  clapping  their  tails  to  their 
mouths,  with  a fudden  fpring  they  have  leap- 
ed clear  over  a wear  or  any  other  obftacle 
which  flood  in  their  way  ; and  fome  by  leap- 
ing (hort  have  been  by  that  means  taken. 

If  they  happen  to  meet  with  fuch  obftruc- 
tions  that  they  cannot  get  to  the  fea,  they  be- 
come fick,  lean,  and  pine  away,  and  die  in 
two  years  time. 

But  if  they  fpawn  in  the  mean  time,  from 
thence  proceeds  a fmall  falmon,  called  alkeg- 
ger,  which  will  never  grow  large. 

It  is  the  fea  that  makes  them  grow  large, 
but  the  frefti  rivers  make  them  grow  fat ; 
and  by  how  much  the  farther  they  are  from 
the  fea  up  the  river,  by  fo  much  the  fatter 
they  grow,  liking  their  food  there  the  better. 

From  a famlet  (which  is  but  little  bigger 
than  a minnow)  they  grow  to  be  falmon,  in 
as  fliort  a time  as  a gofling  will  grow  to  be  a 
goofe. 

SALMON-FISHING ; they  bite  beft  at 
3 E 2 ■ about 
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about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  In  the 
months  of  Majy  June,  July,  and  JuguB,  if  the 
water  be  clear  and  fome  fmall  breeze  of  wind 
be  flirring,  efpeciaily  if  the  wind  blows  againft 
the  dream,  and  near  the  fea. 

A falmon  is  catched  like  a trout,  with 
worm,  or  minnow,  and  the  garden-worm 
is  an  excellent  bait  for  him,  if  it  be  well 
fcoured  and  kept  in  mofs  twenty  days,  in 
which  time  the  worms  will  be  very  clear, 
tough  and  lively. 

That  the  falmon  hath  not  his  condant  reii- 
dence  like  the  trout,  but  removes  often, 
coveting  to  be  as  near  the  fpring  head  as 
may  be,  fwimming  generally  in  the  deeped 
and  broaded  parts  of  the  river,  near  the 
ground. 

There  is  a particular  manner  of  fifhing  for 
the  falmon,  with  a ring  of  wire  on  the  top 
cf  the  rod,  through  which  the  line  may  run 
to  what  length  is  thought  convenient,  having 
a.  wheel  alfo  near  the  hand. 

Some  fay  there  is  no  bait  more  attradlive, 
and  more  eageily  purfued  by  the  falmon  and 
n^od  other  fifli,  than  lob-worms  fcented  with 
the  oil  of  ivy-berries,  or  the  oil  of  polypody 
of  the  oak,,  mixt  with  turpentine  •,  and  that 
afla-fcetida- is  alfo  incomparably  good. 

Take  the  dinking  oil,  drawn  out  of  poly- 
pody of  the  oak  by  a retort,  mixt  with  tur- 
pentine and  hive-honey,  and  anoint  your  bait 
therewith,,  and  it  will  doubtlefs  draw  the  fidi 
to.  it. 

The  artificial  fly  is  a good  bait  for  a fal- 
mon,  but  you  mud  then  ufe  a troll  as  for  the 
pike,  he  being  a drong  fifii,  as  the  falmon 
‘is  a large  fidi,.  fo  mud:  your  dies  be  larger 
than  for  any  other,,  v/ith  wings  and  tails  very 
long. 

Though  when  you  drike  him,  he  will 
plunge  and  bounce,  yet  h.e  does  not  ufually 
endeavour  to  run  to  the  length  of  the.  line,  as 
the  trout  will  do,  and  therefore  there  is  lefs 
danger  of  breaking  your  line.. 

If  you  would  angle  for  falmon  at  ground, 
take  three  or  four  garden-worms,  well  Icoured, 
and  put  them  on  your  hook  at  once,  and  fiJh 
with  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  you  do  for 
trouts. 

Be  dire  to  give  the  falmon  (as  well  as  all 
other  fidi)  time  to  gorge  the  bait,  and  be  not 


over  hady,  unlefs  your  bait  be  fo  tender  it 
will  not  bear  nibbling  at. 

SALMON-PEEL,  is  afilh  that  agrees  with 
the  falmon  in  the  red  colour  of  it’s  fllefh,  and 
perhaps  alfo  in  kind  : of  thefe  there  is  fo  great 
abundance  in  fome  rivers  in  /Vn/ej  that  they 
are  very  little  valued,  and  the  fidierman  fome- 
times  throw  them  to  the  hogs. 

SALMON-PIPE,  an  engine  for  catching 
falmon  and  fuch  like  fifla.  ^ 

SALMON-SEWSE,  the  young  fry  of  fal- 
mon. 

SALTS  [in  Plorfemanfhip]  the  leaping  and 
prancing  of  hoifes,  a kind  of  curveting.^ 

SAMLET  OR  Branlin,  never  exceeds  fix 
or  feven  inches  in  length,  and  has  teeth  not 
only  in  the  jaw'S  but  in  the  palate  and  tongue. 
The  body  is  covered  with  fmall  fcales  like  a 
trout ; the  back  is  full  of  black  fpots,  and  on- 
the  fides  there  are  five  or  fix  impreflions  of 
fuch  form  as  though  they  had  been  made  with 
fingers;  hence  fome  give  them  the  title  of 
Fingerins  j in  every  one  of  thefe  pits  there  is 
generally  a red  fpot.  Their  bellies  are  white, 
and  their  tail  is  forked  like  falmon  ; but  what 
is  mod  remarkable  in  this  fidi,  and  which  is 
exceeding  drange,  is,  that  they  are  all  males. 

They  are  found  in  thofe  places  only  where 
falmons  frequent;  but  whcjher  they  wander 
into  the  lea  or  -not  is  a doubt,  for  they  may  bs 
taken  at  all  rimes  of  the  year.  They  delight 
in  the  mod  fwift  and  rapid  dreams,  where^no- 
other  filh  is  able  to  abide.  They  are  thought- 
to  preferve  their  breed  by  impregnating  the 
fpav/n  of  a falmon,  becaufe  they  are  feen  to 
hover  over  it  fometimes,  as  foon  as  it  has  been 
depofited  by  the  female  falmon. 

They  may  be  angled  for  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  falmon. 

SCAB,  OR  Itch,  a didemper  in  horfes  pro- 
ceeding from  their  being  over-heated,  and- 
corrupt  blood  ; to  cure  which  you  mud  let 
him  blood  and  purge  him  ; for  this  take  of 
the  root  of  wild  cucumber,  and  reduce  ir  to 
a powder;  infufe  it  in  a pint  and  a half  of 
white  wine  for  three  hours,  and  give  it  him  to 
drink,  and  he  will  foon  be  well.. 

If  the  didemper  appears  outwardly,  rub  all 
the  parts  of  the  horfe’s  body  that  are  alFedled, 
with  ointment  called  Egypliacum^  or  Unguentum 
Apojlolorum,- 
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SCABBARD,  is  the  fkin  that  ferves  for  a 
fheath  or  cafe  for  a horfe’s  yard. 

SCABBED  HEELS  in  Horses,  a diflem- 
per  called  alfo  the  Frulh. 

Sometimes  the  frufh  falls  away  by  degrees, 
by  reafon  of  an  eating  fcab  which  penetrates 
to  the  quick,  and  caufes  fo  great  an  itchi 
that  the  horfe  cannot  walk  without  halting  j 
but  thefe  fores  are  not  fo  dangerous  as  they 
are  troublefome. 

Before  the  horfe  grows  lame,  his  feet  will 
flink  like  old  rotten  cheefe,  fo  that  you  eafily 
difcover  the  nature  of  the  grief,  fince  you  can- 
not polTibly  come  into  the  Fable  without 
fmelling  it  j and  befides,  the  horfe  will  fome- 
times  beat  the  ground  with  his  feet,  by  rea- 
Ibn  of  the  intenfenefs  of  the  itching. 

To  begin  the  cure,  you  muF  pare  the  fruFi 
as  near  as  you  can  with  a buttrefs,  and  hav- 
ing quenched  a good  quantity  of  uhFacked 
lime  in  vinegar,  and  Frained  it,  boil  it,  and 
throw  it  boiling  hot  upon  the  fruFi  : after 
you  have  done  this,  apply  a reFringent  charge 
of  powder  of  unFaked  lime,  mixt  with  the  fe- 
cond  water,  or  the  black  reFringent,  made 
of  foot,  vinegar,  and  whites  of  eggs. 

The  following  ointment, called  the  Countefs’s 
Ointment,  is  alfo  very  ufdul  in  thefe  cafes : 
in  half  a pint  of  aqua  vits  boil  a pound  of 
honey  in  a clean  glazed  pot,  over  a gentle  fire, 
Firring  it  till  the  honey  is  thoroughly  heated 
and  incorporated  wirh.  the  aqua  vitse ; then 
add  verdigrife,  Venetian  borax,  and  gall,  of 
each  two  ounces,  fearfed  through  a fine  fearfe, 
with  two  ounces  of  white  vitriol  pounded. 

Boll  thefe  all  together  over  a fmali-coal  fire. 
Firring  them  till  they  be  well  incorporated, 
and  keep  the  ointment  for  ufe;  this  will  cure 
in  three  or  four  applications,  but  the  drelTing 
muF  be  kept  on  with  I’plents. 

If  the  difeafe  return  after  the  fore  has  been 
cleanfed,  then  apply  the  following  ointm.enf, 
which  is  called  the  Neat-herd’s  Ointment : 
Take  burnt  allum  and  borax  in  fine  pow- 
der, of  each  two  ounces ; white  vitriol  and 
verdigrife,  of  each  four  ounces,  very  finely 
powdered  ; put  thefe  into  a very  clean  pot, 
with  two  pounds  of  honey,  and  boil  them 
over  a.  clear  fire.  Firring  all  well  together  till 
they  be  well  incorporated  ; when  the  ointment 
is  cool.  Fir  two  ounces  of  Frong  aqua-fortis ; 


keep  it  well  covered  for  ufe,  and  Fir  it  once 
a-day  for  the  FrF  Fx  days. 

This  ointment  will  heal  them,  though  the 
internal  caufe  can  hardly  be  removed  ; and 
beFdes  the  horfe  may  be  let  blood  in  the  toe, 
from  time  to  time. 

For  prefervation,  the  frufh  ought  to  be  pared 
often,  and  the  place  rubbed  once  or  twice 
with  the  Ihcond  water,  which  will  waFe  away 
part  of  the  corruption,  and  dry  up  the  roots 
of  the  fcabs  fo  effebtualiy,  that  they  will  not 
break  forth  again  for  a long  time  : then  bathe 
the  feet  daily  with  the  following  water  : 

Boil  allum  and  v/hice  vitriol,  of  each  a 
pound  and  a half,  in  a gallon  of  water  till 
it  be  waFed  to  two  quarts  at  leaF  ; when  you 
perceive  the  itching  to  be  gone,  melt  tar,  or 
black  pitch,  upon  the  fcabs,  and  keep  the 
horfe’s  feet  well  pricked,  and  free  from  duF,- 
or  any  other  filth  that  may  dry  them. 

Or  take  of  rebtified  fpirits  of  Vv’ine,  and  the 
fharpeF  vinegar,  each  two  ounces  •,  tinblure 
of  myrrh  and  aloes,  one  ounce  ; of  Mgypliac 
ointment,  half  an  ounce  ; mix  them  well  to- 
gether. 

After  waFiing  the  part  with  this  mixture- 
dip  a pledget  of  tow  into  it,,  and  fecure  it  im 
the  beF  manner  you  can. 

During  the  ufe  of  this,  it  will  be  neceFary 
to  give  a purge  once  in  fix  or  eight  days,  and' 
in  the  intermediate  days  the  diuretic  medi- 
cines propofed  for  the  grcafe,  w/:>ic/:?  fee. 

SCATCH-MOUTH  ; is  abitt-mcuth,  dif- 
fering from  a cannon-mouth  in  this,  that  the 
cannon  is  round,,  and  the  other  more  oval. 

Thar  part  of  the  fcatch-mouth  w'hich  joins- 
the  bitt  to  the  branch,  is  likewife  different ; 
a cannon  being  Faid  upon  the  branch  by  a- 
fonceau,  and  a fcatch  by  a caperon,  which: 
furrounds  the  banquet ; the  eFebl  of  the 
fcatch-m.OLuh  is  fomewhat  bigger  than  that  of 
the  cannon-mouths,  and  keep  the  mouth  more 
in  fubjeblion. 

Commonly  your  fnaffles  are  fcatch-mouths. 
SCIATICA,  OR  RHEUMATISM.  A dif- 
order  horfes  are  liable  to  ; to  cure  which,  take 
half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  two 
ounces  of  camphorated  fpirits  of  wdne,  with 
which  rub  the  part  well,  and  let  the  horle  have 
reF  for  a fortnight,  and  the  complaint  will  be 
removed. 
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SCOURINGS  FOR  Horses  ; are  thofe 
gentle,  wholefome,  and  natural  medicines, 
which,  not  fiiring  up  ary  great  flux  of  hu- 
mours. only  keep  the  body  clean  from  fuch 
as  are  apt  to  rife  or  grow,  being  every  way  as 
wholeforrie  in  health  as  ficknefs,  and  may 
mofl;  properly  be  termed  preparatives  or  pre- 
parers of  the  body,  to  entertain  ftronger  re- 
medies. 

There  are  feveral  kinds  of  them  prefcribed, 
but  the  mofl:  gentle  and  natural  is  grafs,  which 
you  fliould  give  him  for  fifteen  days  toge- 
ther, after  which  time  it  will  fatten  him. 

The  befl:  grafs  for  this  purpofe,  is  that  of 
a nevv-mown  meadow,  for  that  will  rake  his 
guts  very  well,  and  not  fatten  ; but  if  you 
would  have  him  fatten,  you  mufl;  put  him 
into  fome  other  pafture,  which  has  not  been 
mown,  next  to  this  forage,  i.  e.  only  the 
blades  of  green  corn,  as  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
given  him  for  feven  days  and  no  more, 
will  cleanfe  and  cool  his  body  *,  the  like  alfo 
will  the  leaves  of  fallow,  the  elm,  or  green 
thiftle,  do. 

A mafli  of  malt,  taken  in  a larger  propor- 
tion than  is  diredled  under  that  head,  mixed 
with  a handful  or  more  of  beaten  hemp  feed 
is  alfo  a gentle  medicine  in  this  cafe. 

Other  forts  of  fcourings  there  are  ; parti- 
cularly after  fweat,  take  half  an  ounce  of  ro- 
fin,  or  jalap  in  powder;  as  much  of  cream 
of  tartar  powdered,  as  alfo  of  liquorice  in 
powder;  make  them  into  balls  with  frclh  but- 
ter, of  about  the  bignefs  of  a fmall  walnut, 
and  give  him  four  or  five  at  a time  in  a horn- 
ful of  beer,  one  after  another. 

One  of  a ftronger  nature  is,  to  mix  a hand- 
ful or  two  of  hemp-feed  with  oats,  or  take  a 
handful  of  the  powder  of  dried  box  leaves, 
and  as  much  of  brimftone,  and  mix  it  amongft 
his  provender;  thefe  two  purge  the  head,  fto- 
mach,  and  entrails,  will  kill  all  kind  of  worms, 
and  dry  up  phlegm. 

Another  prefcription  is,  to  take  fallad  oil 
half  a pint ; a pint  of  new  milk  from  the 
cow;  brew  it  together,  and  give  it  him  luke- 
warm ; or  elfe  take  a pint  of  mufcadine,  and 
half  a pint  of  fallad  oil,  and  give  it  him  to 
drink  ; or  the  fame  quantity  of  oil  and  fack, 
mixed  together,  and  give  it  lukewarm ; this 
has  much  the  fame  effect  as  the  others,  and 


is  good  for  any  manner  of  cold,  ftopping  the 
wind-pipe;  and  if  you  add  a quantity  of  fu- 
gar-candy  thereto,  it  will  be  the  better. 

But  for  fuch  horfes,  whofe  greafe  muft  ne- 
ctflfarily  be  melted,  as  running,  hunting-horfes, 
and  the  like,  firft  take  twenty  raifins  of  the 
fun,  with  the  ftones  picked  out  of  them,  ten 
figs  fplit  round-wife",  boil  them  in  two  quarts 
of  running  water,  till  the  water  be  confumed 
and  thickened  : then  take  powder  of  liquo- 
rice, annifeed,  and  fugar-candy,  finely  fearfed, 
and  mix  it  with  raifins  and  figs,  ftamping 
and  wmrking  them  together  till  they  become 
a ftiff  pafte,  then  making  round  balls  thereof, 
of  a tolerable  bignefs,  roll  and  cover  them 
all  over  with  frefti  butter,  and  give  as  many 
of  them  to  the  horfe  as  you  fhall  think  fuits 
his  ftrength,  provided  the  day  before  you 
give  him  fuch  exercife  as  vvill  raife  his  greafe, 
and  that  immediately  before  you  give  him 
the  medicine,  you  alfo  warm  him  thoroughly, 
that  the  humours  being  again  flirted  up,  it 
may  the  more  effedlually  work. 

Another  very  good  recipe  to  purge  a horfe 
from  all  greafe,  glut,  or  filthinefs  within  his 
body,  is  to  take  three  ounces  annifeed,  fix 
drachms  of  cummin-feed,  a drachm  and  a half 
of  cathamas,  an  ounce  and  two  drachms  of 
fenugreek-feed,  an  ounce  and  a half  of  brim- 
ftone, all  which  beat  to  a fine  powder,  and 
fearfe  them ; then  take  a pint  or  two  of  fal- 
lad oil,  a pound  and  a half  honey,  and  of 
white  wine  two  quarts;  and  this  with  as  much 
fine  wheat-flour  as  is  fufficient;  make  all  into 
a ftiff  pafte,  and  knead  and  work  it  well, 
which  you  are  to  keep  in  a galley-pot,  clofe 
covered,  for  your  ufe. 

Now  when  the  horfe  has  been  hunted,  and 
is  at  night,  or  in  the  morning,  very  thirfty, 
take  a ball  of  it  as  big  as  a man’s  fill,  and  dif- 
folve  it  in  a gallon  or  two  of  cold  water,  and 
it  will  make  the  water  look  as  white  as  milk  j 
then  give  it  him  in  the  dark,  leaft  the  colour 
difpleafe  him  ; if  he  drinks  it  then  feed  him*, 
if  he  does  nor,  let  him  faft  till  he  takes  it, 
v/hich  certainly  he  will  do  at  twice  or  thrice 
offering ; and  when  he  has  once  taken  it,  he 
will  refufe  all  other  drink  for  it ; and  you  can- 
not; give  him  too  much  nor  too  often  of  it,  if 
he  has  exercife. 

For  another  fort  of  fcouring,  when  others 
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will  not  work  : take  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  fweet  butter,  as  much  of  Caftile-foap,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  aloes;  beat  them  together 
and  add  two  fpoonfuls  of  beaten  hemp-feed, 
and  of  rofin  half  a fpoonful ; of  fugar-candy 
an  ounce,  bruifed  ; work  them  all  into  a pafte, 
and  immediately  after  his  heat,  give  it  him  in 
balls,  having  firft  warmed  him,  and  ftirred  up 
the  greafe  and  foulnefs  within  him. 

SCRATCHES  in  Horses,  a diftemper 
of  feveral  forts  and  kinds,  didinguifhed  by 
various  names,  wz.  crepances,  rat-tails,  mules, 
kibes,  pains,  being  no  other  than  the 
fcratches,  which  are  certain  dry  fcabs,  chops, 
or  rifts,  that  breed  between  the  heel  and  paf- 
tern  joints,  and  do  many  times  go  about  the 
paftern,  to  the  very  hoof  of  the  hinder-legs, 
and  fometimes  are  upon  all  four  legs,  though 
this  is  not  very  common. 

They  proceed  from  dry  melancholy  hu- 
mours, which  fall  down  upon  the  horle’s  legs, 
or  from  the  fuming  of  his  own  dung  lying 
under  his  heels,  or  near  them  : fometimes  by 
his  heels  not  being  cleaned,  efpecially  after  a 
journey  or  hard  labour;  they  not  being  rub- 
bed dry  from  the  fand  and  dirt,  after  he  is 
brought  in  from  watering,  which  burns  and 
frets  them,  and  fo  caufes  fwellings,  and  thofe 
fwellings  the  fcratches. 

Sometimes  they  proceed  from  a corruption 
of  blood,  after  great  heats,  taken  now  and 
then  by  being  bred  in  fenny,  marftiy,  watry 
grounds ; or  lalUy,  by  over-hard  riding, 
whereby  his  greafe  being  melted,  it  falls  down 
and  fettles  in  his  paftern  and  fetlock,  and 
thefe  produce  this  forrance. 

The  ligns  to  know  this  diftemper,  are  the 
flaring,  dividing,  and  curling  of  the  hair.  It 
begins  firft  v/ith  dry  fcabs  in  the  paftern  joints, 
like  chaps  or  chinks,  in  feveral  ftiapes  and 
forms ; fometimes  long-ways,  fometimes  down- 
right, and  at  other  times  over-thwart,  which 
will  caufe  the  legs  to  fwell  and  be  very  gouty, 
and  run  with  fretting,  watery  matter,  and 
offenfive  fluff,  Vv'hich  will  make  him  go  lame 
at  firft  fetting  out,  that  he  will  be  hardly  able 
to  go. 

For  the  cure,  you  muft  be  fare  to  keep  his 
legs  from  wet,  all  the  while  you  ufe  any  ap- 
plication to  them;  clip  away  the  hair  very 
dofe  from  his  heels, or  it  v/iil  poifon  his  legs; 


and  before  you  apply  any  remedy  to  them, 
fcrape  off  the  fcabs,  and  wafti  the  blood  ofF 
with  chamber-ley,  and  fak  of  brine. 

There  are  a multitude  of  receipts  for  this 
purpofe,  but  I lhali  prefcribe  only  fome  of 
the  chief. 

Sometimes  indeed  the  fcratches  prove  very 
obfiinate,  in  which  cafe  the  following  oint- 
ment fhould  be  ufed  : obferving  that  if  any 
cavities  fhould  be  formed,  to  lay  them  open  ; 
for  it  is  in  vain  to  expedt  a cure  unlefs  you 
drefs  the  wound  to  the  bottom. 

Take  of  Fenice  turpentine,  four  ounces ; of 
crude  mercury,  one  ounce;  incorporate  them 
well  together  by  rubbing  them  a confiderable 
time  in  a glafs  or  iron  mortar;  and  then  add 
to  the  mixture  honey  and  flieep’s  fuet,  of  each 
two  ounces. 

Anoint  the  parts  affedled  once  a day;  and 
if  the  horfe  be  full  of  ftefh,  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  bleed  and  purge. 

1.  Take  brimftone  finely  powdered,  mix 
it  with  fweet  butter,  and  anoint  the  jiart  with 
this  once  a-day. 

2.  Take  a handful  of  the  tender  tops  of 
elder-buds,  and  as  many  bramble- berries,  and 
before  they  are  ripe,  and  when  they  are  red, 
bake  them  in  two  quarts  of  wort,  and  about 
the  quantity  of  an  egg  fhell  of  allum,  with 
which  water,  very  hot,  wafti  the  forrance 
twice  a-day. 

3.  Let  the  horfe  blood  in  the  fhackle- 
veins,  fpur-veins,  and  the  fore-toe  veins,  only 
let  it  be  three  days  between  the  bleeding  of 
the  one  toe  and  the  other ; then  rub  the 
fores  till  they  be  raw  and  bleed,  with  a thin 
hay  rope. 

Having  boiled  half  a pound  of  alum  in  a 
quart  of  ftale  urine,  and  a quart  of  ftrong 
brine,  till  they  come  to  a quart,  wafti  the 
fores  well  with  the  liquor;  afterwards  hav- 
ing procured  the  fperm  of  frogs,  in  the  month 
of  March,  and  put  them  into  a pot,  and  let 
it  ftand  for  a week,  in  that  time  it  will  look 
like  oil : fpread  this,  with  what  round  things 
appear  in  ir,  on  a cloth,  and  bind  it  on  the 
fores,  repeating  this  feveral  times.  This  has 
cured  when  the  dileafe  has  been  thought  in- 
curable. 

But  the  belt  of  all  medicines,  and  which 
fcarcely  ever  fails  to  cure  the  fcratches  is,  if 
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the  horfe  be  of  a ftrong  body  and  good  Ma- 
ture, give  him  an  ounce  and  a half  of  the  belt 
aloes  you  can  get,  pound  it  to  a very  fine 
powder,  and  mix  it  with  very  good  butter, 
working  and  mixing  it  very  well  with  a knife, 
then  divide  it  into  three  parts,  every  one  of 
which  cover  again  with  frefli  butter,  and  make 
them  as  big  as  a good  middling  wafh-ball ; 
give  the  horfe  one  of  thefe  in  the  morning 
fading,  upon  the  point  of  a ftick,  and  a little 
vvhile  after  ride  him  to  warm  his  body,  which 
will  caufe  them  to  work  the  better : then 
bring  him  into  the  ffable  and  keep  him  warm, 
and  let  him  fafi:  two  or  three  hours  •,  when  you 
are  to  give  him  a mafh  of  malt,  let  him  eat 
a liitle  hay,  and  then  ride  him  foftly  for  two 
or  three  hours. 

After  the  balls,  pour  down  a horn  or  two 
of  w'arm  beer,  and  if  you  find  him  purge 
too  much,  fo  that  it  rakes  his  ftomach  quite 
away,  give  him  two  wild-briar  balls,  pounded 
to  powder,  in  a quart  of  warm  beer,  and  it 
will  Toon  flop  it ; or  if  you  have  not  the  briar- 
balls,  boil  feme  cinnamon,  pepper,  nutmeg, 
ginger,  and  bay-berries  in  the  beer. 

But  if  the  horfe  does  not  purge  at  all,  ride 
him  to  fome  green  corn  that  is  nut  cur,  or 
for  want  of  that,  to  fome  four  grafs,  and  let 
kim  feed  on  it  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
then  ride  him  gently  home,  fet  him  up  warm, 
and  he  will  purge  very  kindly  without  danger. 

SCULK  [with  Hunters]  a company,  or  a 
fculk  of  foxes. 

SCUT ; the  tail  of  a hare  or  rabbit. 

SEA  DRAGON ; a fort  of  fifh  that  de- 
lights to  fwim  in  a ftrong  dream,  called  alfo 
a Quaviver. 

SEAMS')  IN  Horses,  are  certain  clifts  in 

SEYMS]  their  quarters,  caufed  by  the  dry- 
nefs  of  the  foot,  or  by  being  ridden  upon 
hard  ground;  they  are  eafily  perceived  by 
the  horfe’s  not  fetting  his  feet  firm  down  in 
walkins". 

You  may  know  them  by  looking  upon  the 
quarters  of  the  hoofs  on  the  infide,  which 
will  be  cloven  from  the  coronet  to  the  very 
Ihoe,  quite  through  the  horn,  and  fuch  quar- 
ters are  commonly  firaightened. 

Some  of  thefe  clefts  do  not  rife  fo  high  as 
the  coronet,  and  therefore  are  the  lefs  dan- 
gerous ; fo  that  though  they  may  be  reco- 


vered, yet  it  is  an  imperfe6Uon  in  the  feet, 
efpecially  in  fat  ones,  which  have  a thin  horn, 
where  fuch  clefts  frequently  caufe  the  fcratch 
on  the  coronet. 

Thofe  horfes  that  are  troubled  with  feams, 
cannot  work  but  on  very  foft  ground,  far 
upon  fiony  hard  pavements  the  blood  will 
oftentimes  ilTue  out  of  the  clefts. 

For  the  cure  of  this  malady,  fee  false 
Quarter. 

SEAN  ; a kind  of  long  and  large  fifliing 
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net. 

SEAT ; is  the  pofture  or  fituation  of  a 
horfeman  upon  the  faddle. 

SEELING;  a horfe  is  faid  to  feel,  when 
upon  his  eye-brov;s,  there  grows  white  hairs, 
mixed  with  thofe  of  his  ufual  colour,  about 
the  breadth  of  a farthing,  which  is  a fure  mark 
of  old  age. 

A horle  never  feels  till  he  is  fourteen  years 
old,,  and  always  before  he  is  fifteen,  or  fix- 
teen  at  fartheft  ; the  light  forrel,  and  black, 
feel  fooner  than  others. 

Horfe-courfers  ufually  pull  out  thofe  white 
hairs  with  pincers,  but  if  there  be  fo  many 
that  it  cannot  be  done,  without  making  the 
horfe  look  bald  and  ugly,  then  thdy  colour 
their  eye-brows,  that  they  may  not  appear 
old. 

SELENDERS,  are  chaps  or  many  fores  in 
the  bending  of  the  horfe’s  hough,  as  the  mal- 
lenders  are  in  the  knees.  See  Malanders. 

SEPARATERS.  See  the  Teeth  of  a 
Horse. 

SERCIL  Feathers  of  a FIawk  ; are 
the  fame  that  are  called  pinions  in  other 
fowls. 

SERE  ; the  yellow  between  the  beak  and 
the  eyes  of  a hav/k. 

SERPEGER  *,  the  riding  of  a horfe  in  the 
ferpentine  way,  as  in  a thread  with  waved 
turnings,  like  the  pofture  of  a ferpent’s  body. 

SERPENTINE;  a ferpentine  tongue  is  a 
friftdng  tongue  that  is  always  in  motion,  and 
fometimes  palTes  over  the  bitt,  inftead  of 
keeping  in  the  void  j'pace,  called  the-Liberty 
of  the  Tongue. 

SET-FASr.  Warbles. 

SETI'ER;  a fetting-dog  to  catch  fowl 
with.  See  Pointer  and  Setting-dog. 

SETTING  [with  Cock-fighters]  is  a term 
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u(ed  after  a coek  has  fought  fo  long  that  he 
is  not  able  to  (land,  or  gives  over  fight ; 
then  he  is  brought  to  the  other  cock,  and  fet 
beak  to  beak,  and  if  he  does  not  ftrike,  the 
battle  is  loft.  See  Game  Cock. 

SETTING-DOG;  a dog  trained  up  to 
the  fetting  of  partridges,  &c.  from  a whelp, 
till  he  comes  to  perfedion.  You  muft  pitch 
upon  one  that  has  a perfedt  and  good  fcent, 
and  is  naturally  addidted  to  the  hunting  of 
fowl,  and  this  dog  may  be  either  a land-l'pa- 
niel,  water-fpaniel,  or  a mungrel,  between 
both,  or  indeed  the  (hallow-flewed  hound, 
tumbler,  lurcher,  or  fmall  baftard-maftiff,  but 
none  is  better  than  the  land-fpaniel ; he 
fhould  be  of  a good  nimble  fize,  rather  fmall 
than  thick,  and  of  a courageous  metle,  which 
though  not  to  be  difcerned,  being  very  young, 
yet  you  may  very  well  know  it  from  a right 
breed,  which  have  been  known  to  be  ftrong, 
lufty,  and  nimble  rangers,  of  adfive  feet,  wan- 
ton tails,  and  bufy  noftrils. 
j Having  made  choice  of  a dog  begin  to  in- 
j ftrudt  him  at  four  months  old,  or  fix  at  the 

j fartheft ; and  the  firft  thing  you  fliould  do, 

1 is  to  make  him  loving  to,  and  familiar  with 
i you;  the  better  to  efFedt  this,  let  him  receive 

i his  food,  as  much  as  can  be,  from  no  other 

hand  but  your  own,  and  correct  him  rather 
with  words  than  blows.  When  he  is  fo  far 
I trained  as  that  he  will  follow  none  but  your- 
fclf,  and  can  diftinguifli  your  frown  from  your 
fmile,  and  fmooth  words  from  rough,  teach 
j him  to  couch  and  lie  down  clofe  to  the  ground, 
firft  by  laying  him  often  on  the  ground,  and 
crying  lie  clofe,  and  then  rewarding  or  chaf- 
I j tifeing  him,  according  as  he  deferves  ; in  the 
; ! next  place  teach  him  to  come  creeping  to 
you,  and  if  he  offer  to  raife  his  body  or  head, 
you  muft  not  only  thruft  the  rifing  part  down, 
I j but  threaten  him  with  an  angry  voice,  which 
i if  he  feems  to  flight,  give  him  a fmall  jerk 
1 or  two  with  3 whip-cord  lafli,  and  often  renew 
ij  his  leffons,  till  he  becomes  very  perfect  in 

i them, 

I Then  teach  him  to  lead  in  a firing  or  line, 
I and  to  follow  you  clofe  at  your  heels,  with- 
( out  trouble  or  ftraining  his  collar;  after  he 

ii  kas  learned  thefe  things,  take  him  into  the 
field,  and  give  him  his  liberty  to  range,  but 


ftill  in  obedience  to  your  command,  and  if  he 
commits  a fault,  give  him  due  correction. 

As  foon  as  you  fee  him  come  upon  the 
haunt  of  any  partridge  (which  may  be  known 
by  his  greater  eagernefs  in  hunting,  and  alfo 
by  a kind  of  whimpering  and  whining  voice, 
being  very  delirous  to  open,  but  not  daring) 
you  ought  then  to  fpeak  to  him,  bidding 
him  take  heed,  or  the  like  j but  yet  if  he  ei- 
ther rufh  in,  or  fpring  the  partridge,  or  open,- 
and  fo  the  partridge  efcapes,  then  he  ought 
to  be  feverdy  corrected,  and  caft  him  off 
again,  and  let  him  hunt  in  fome  place  where 
you  know  a covey  lies,  and  fee  whether  he 
has  mended  his  fault  j and  if  you  catch  any 
with  your  nets,  give  him  the  heads,  necks, 
and  pinions  for  his  encouragement.  For  more 
fee  Pointer. 

SEVIL  OF  THE  Branches  of  a Bridle  ; 
is  a nail  turned  round  like  a ring,  with  a large 
head  made  faft  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
branch,  called  ^f^BANQ^uET. 

SEWEL,  [with  Hunters}  that  which  is  fee 
or  hanged  up  to  keep  a deer  out  of  any  place. 

SHAMBRIER  : is  a long  thong  of  lea- 
ther, made  faft  to  the  end  of  a cane  or  flick, 
in  order  to  animate  a horfe,  and  punifti  him 
if  he  refufes  to  obey  the  rider. 

SHANK  IN  A Horse,  is  that  part  of  the 
fore-leg,  which  is  between  the  knee  and  fe- 
cond  joints,  next  to  the  foot,  called  a fetlock 
or  paftern  joint. 

SHAW-FOWL;  an  artificial  bird  made 
on  purpofe  for  fowlers  to  fhoot  at. 

SHEDDING  OF  the  Hair.  See  Cast. 

SHEDDING  OF  the  Seed,  [in  Horfes} 
proceeds  fometimes  from  the  abundance  and 
ranknefs  of  it,  and  alfo  from  ftrains,  or  be- 
ing over-loaded,  and  fometimes  from  an,  in- 
firmity in  the  ftones  and  feed-veflfels,  not  be- 
ing able  to  retain  the  feed  till  it  be  digefted 
and  thickened. 

When  there  is  a difeharge  of  feed  drib- 
bling frequently  from  the  yard,  plunge  him 
every  morning  into  cold  water,  and  give  him 
the  following  ball  every  night  and  morning  : 

Take  Venice  turpentine,  one  ounce ; make 
it  into  a ball  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  bole 
armoniac. 

If  this  fuffice  not,  and  ulcers  in  the  urethra 
3 F are 
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are  liifpeded,  injeft  a little  of  tire  following 
up  into  it  two  or  three  times  a-day: 

Take  balfam  capivi,  one  ounce;  dilTolve 
it  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  then  gradually 
add  to  it  a pint  of  lime  water. 

Some  colts  get  a habit  of  rubbing  their 
yard  againft  their  belly  until  they  Ihed  their 
feed ; for  this  there  is  no  cure  but  caftrating. 

Or,,  take  a pound  of  Venice  or  common  tur- 
pentine, and  the  fame  quantity  of  bole  armo- 
niac  finely  powdered,  and  as  much  wheat- 
flour  as  will  fuffice  to  make  it  up  into  a flifl 
pafte  j roll  it  out  between  your  two  hamds, 
and  break  it  off  about  the  quantity  of  a fmall 
wafh-ball,  and  give  the  horfe  three  of  them 
morning  and  evening,  upon  the  end  of  a flick, 
or  in  a hornful  of  ftrong  beer,  till  the  flux  of 
feed  flop,  which  will  be  effedled  once  in  ten 
days,  or  at  moft  in  a fortnight ; but  before 
you  give  him  the  balls,  it  will  be  proper  to 
purge  his  reins  very  well,  for  this  wiU'not 
haflen,  but  perfecft  the  cure. 

For  the  fliedding  of  feed,  or  colt  evil  j mix 
Venice  turpentine  and  fugar  together,  and  give 
the  horfe  every  morning  a ball,  until  the  flux 
be  flopped - 

If  you  add  a little  of  the  inner  bark  of  oak, 
or  the  powder  of  an  acorn,  they  will  be  very 
good. 

This  diftemper  happens  commonly  in  Au- 
guji^  and  in  very  hot  weather  in  May. 

For  the  colt  evil  take  the  powder  of  anni- 
feeds,  and  leaves  of  betony  in  equal  propor- 
tion, ftamp  them  with  white  wine,  till  they 
come  to  be  a very  thick  patte ; anoint  the 
fore  with  this,  and  it  will  cure  that  imper- 
fedlion  in  the  yard  of  the  colt. 

SHEEP.  The  befl  time  for  pafluring  ftieep 
to  bring  forth  their  young  is  about  the  latter 
end  April y and  until  the  beginning  Q^Juns', 

but  if  they  be  field  flieep,  then  from  the  be- 
ginning of  January  till  the  end  of  March. 
The  l^fl:  time  of  fheering  is  from  June  to 
Auguft.  Sheep  are  always -good  breeders  from 
three  years  old  till  their  mouths  break.  For 
the  general  prefervation  of  fheep,  feed  them 
upon  high  grounds,  which  are  dry  and  fruit- 
ful, and  about  once  a month  let  their  mouths 
be  rubbed  with  bay  fait,  as  it  is  an  .excellent 
prefervation  againft  all  manner  of  ficknefs. 
If  the  (heep  are  lick  change  their  pafture;  the 


fliepherd  muft  be  careful  to  note  from  what 
the  difeafe  arifcs ; for  if  it  is  from  cold,  he 
muft  drive  his  Iheep  to  Ihelter ; or,  if  ic  pro- 
ceeds from  heat,  then  to  feed  them  in  fhady 
and  cool  places..  If  they  are  troubled  with 
maggots,  you  muft  take  goofe  greafe,  tar,  gnd 
brimftone,  mix  them  together  on  the  fire, 
and  anoint  the  place  therewith,  a«d  it  will 
kill  the  maggots.  There  is  a worm  which- 
breeds  between  the  claw  of  the  foot,  and  is 
known  by  rhe  head,  which  is  like  a tuft  of 
hair,  and  will  flick  forth  in  a bunch  ; the 
cure  is  to  flit  rhe  foot,  and  dravv  out  the 
worm  without  b eaking  ir,  then  anoint  the 
place  with  tar  and  tallow  mixe.  The  difeafes 
of  the  gall  ; as  clioler,  jaundice,  and  fuch 
like  are  known  by  the  yellownefs  of  the  flaeep’s 
fkin  : the  cure  is  to  take  plantain  and  lettuce, 
and  ftamping  them  together,  mix  their  juice 
with  vinegar,  and  give  half  a pint  to  a Iheep 
to  drink. 

SHELL-TOOTHED  Horse  ; is  one  that 
from  four  years,  to  old  age,  naturally  and 
without  any  artifice,  bears  a mark  in  all  his 
fore-teeth,  and  there  ftill  keeps  that  hollow 
place  with  a black  mark,  which  we  call  the 
eye  of  a bean,  infomuch  that  at  twelve  or  fif- 
teen he  appears  with  the  mark  of  a horfe  that 
is  nor  yet  fix. 

For  in  the  nippers  of  other  horfe.s,  the 
hollow  place  is  filled,  and  the  mark  difappears 
towards  the  fixth  year,  by  reafon  of  the  wear- 
ing of  the  tooth. 

About  the  fame  age,  it  is  half  worn  out 
in  the  middling  teeth,  and  towards  the  eighth 
year,  it  difappears  in  the  corner  teeth  ; but 
after  a fbell-toothed  horfe  has  marked,  he 
marks  ftill  equally  in  the  nippers,  the  mid- 
dling, and  the  corner  teeth ; which  proceeds 
from  this,  that  having  harder  teeth  than  the 
other  horfes,  his  teeth  do  not  wear,  and  fo 
he  does  not  lofe  the  black  fpot. 

Amongft  the  Poiijb,. Hungarian,  Croatian 
horfes,  we  find  a great  many  hollow  toothed 
horfes,  and  generally  the  mares  are  more  apt 
to  be  fuch  than  the  horfes. 

SHOEING  OF  Horses,  a work  properly 
belonging,  to  the  fmith ; but  as  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  others  who  are  owners  of 
horfes,  ought  to  be  able  to  know  and  diftin- 
guifh,  at  leaft  in  fotne  degrees,  when  it  is 
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well  or  ill  done,  it  is  judged  necefTary  to  be  a 
little  particular  concerning  it. 

This  art  confifts  in  paring  of  the  hoofs 
well,  in  the  flioe’s  being  made  of  good  fluff, 
in  the  well  faftiioning  the  web  thereof,  and 
well  piercing  the  fame,  in  fitting  it  to  the 
horfe’s  hoof,  in  making,  nails  of  good  fluff, 
and  well  falbioning  them  ; and  laftly,  in  the 
well  driving  and  clenching  of  thenrj. 

But  forafmuch  as  horfe’s  hoofs  are  either 
perfedl  or  imperfedl,  and  thefe  lafl  alfo  ei- 
ther rugged,  long,  crooked,  or  flat,  and  that 
the  brulhes  may  be  broad,  or  the  holes  nar- 
row, refpedl  muft  be  had  unto  them  in  this 
work. 

Firft  then,  for  the  paring  of  the  perfedl 
foot,  and  the  fore-feet,  the  feat  of  the  flioe 
*muft  be  pared  as  even  and  plain  as  may  be, 
that  it  may  fit  clofe,  and  not  bear  more  upon 
one  place  than  another^  and  more  muft  be 
taken  off  the  toes  than  the  heels,  for  the  heels 
muft  be  higher  than  the  toes,  becaufe  all  the 
weight  of  the  horfe’s  fore-body  lies  upon  the 
quarters  and  them. 

Next,  the  fhoe  muft  be  made  of  Spantflo 
iron,  with  a broad  web,  fitting  it  to  the  hoof ; 
and  let  the  fpangles  be  thicker  and  more  fub- 
ftantial  than  any  other  part  of  the  llioe ; and 
I alfo  fomething  broad,  fo  that  the  quarters  on 
both  fides  may  appear  without  the  hoof,  about 
a ftraw’s  breadth,  to  guard  the  coffin,  which 
is  the  ftrength  of  the  hoof ; and  in  piercing, 
pierce  it  from  the  quarter  to  the  hard  toe,  but 
liot  backwards  towards  the  heel,  that  the 
I holes  may  be  wider  on  the  outfide  than  on 
the  infide,  and  that  the  circle  of  the  piercing 
j may  be  more  diftant  from  the  edge  of  the 
j toe  than  from  the  edge  of  the  quarter  where 
it  begins,  becaufe  the  hoof  is  thicker  for- 
|:  wards  than  backwards,  and  therefore  more 

j hold  to  be  taken ; make  the  nails  of  the 
fame  fluff,  with  the  heads  fquare,  and  not 
quite  fo  broad  beneath  as  above,  but  anfwer- 
I able  to  the  piercing-holes,  fo  as  the  heads  of 
: the  nails  may  enter  in  and  fill  the  fame,  ap- 

j|  pearing  fomewhat  above  the  fhoe,  and  then 
|!  they  will  ftand  fure  without  fhogging,  and  en- 
dure danger  ; and  that  which  pierces  them 
M muft  be  of  the  fame  fize  with  tfie  nails,  that 
is,  great  above  and  fmail  beneath,  which  is 
i ufually  but  little  regarded  by  our  Jiniths,  who 


make  the  holes  as  wide  on  the  infides  a?  on 
the  cutfides,  and  their  nails  of  a great  ffioul- 
dering,,  by  driving  them  over  hard  upon  the 
nail-hole,  that  the  heads,  or  rather  necks  of 
them,  cannot  enter  into  the  holes  •,  whereat  a 
good  nail  fhould  have  no  flaouldering  at  all, 
but  be  made  with  a plain  fquare  neck,  fo  as 
it  may  juftly  fill  the  piercingffioles  of  the 
fhoe,  for  otherwife  the  head  of  the  nail  ftand- 
ing  high,  and  the  neck  thereof  being  weak, 
it  either  breaks  ofTor  elfe  bends  upon  any  light 
pccafion,  fo  as  the  Ihpe  ftands  loofe  from  the 
hoof,  and  is  quickly  loft. 

Again,  the  fhanks  of  the  nails  fhould  be 
fomewhat  flat,  and  the  points  ftiarp,  without 
hollownefs  or  flaw,  and  ftiffer  towards  the 
head,  above  than  beneath ; and  when  you 
drive,  drive  at  the  firft  with  foft  ftrokes  and 
a light  hammer,  till  the  nail  is  fomewhat  en- 
tered ; and  in  fhpeing  fine  and  delicate  horfes, 
their  points  muft  be  greafed  with  foft  greafe, 
that  they  njay  the  more  eafily  enter,  and  the 
two  talon-nails  muft  be  drove  firft  *,  then  fee 
whether  the  fhoe  ftands  right  or  not,  which 
may  be  feen  by  beholding  the  frufh  that  it  is 
right;  if  nor,  it  muft  be  fee  to  rights,  and  fo 
another  nail  driven  in  •,  when  that  is  done, 
let  the  horfe  fet  down  his  foot  again,  and  look 
round  about  it,  to  fee  whether  it  fits  his  foot 
in  all  places,  and  whether  he  treads  juft  and 
even  upon  it,  or  otherwife  ; and  if  it  appears 
that  it  does  not  furnifh  every  part  equally, 
but  that  it  appears  more  on  one  fide  than  the 
other,  lift  up  the  horfe’s  other  foot,  that  fo 
he  may  ftand  fteadily  .on  that  foot,  ftrike  him 
on  the  hopf  with  the  hammer,  op  that  fide 
the  fhoe  is  fcanty,  .and  that  will  make  it 
come  ri.gh,f. 

When  the  fhoe  ftands  ftraight  and  juft,  let 
all  the  reft  of  the  nails  be  drove  in,  to  the 
number  of  eight,  four  on  each  fide,  fo  that 
their  points  may  feem  to  ftand  in  the  outfide 
of  the  hoop,  even  and  juft  one  by  another, 
as  it  were  in  a circ^ular  line,  and  not  out  of 
order  like  the  teeth  of  a faw  ; then  cut  them 
off  and  clinch  them,  fo  as  the  clinches  may 
be  hidden  in  the  hoof,  which  by  cutting  the, 
hoof  with  the  point  of  a knife,  a little  be- 
neath the  appearance  of  the  nail,  you  may 
eafily  do.  This  done,  pare  off  the  hoof  with 
3^2  a rafpe. 
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a raipe,  fo  as  the  edge  of  the  flioe  may  feem 
round  about  it. 

Now  for  (hoeing  imperfe(51:  hoofs  *,  as  to 
the  broad  one,  in  paring,  as  much  muft  be 
taken  off  the  toe  with  a butteris  as  poffibly 
may  be,  keeping  it  always  under ; but  the 
heels  and  quarters  muft  not  , be  touched  at 
all,  unlefs  it  be  to  make  the  feat  of  the  fhoe 
plain,  and  that  muft  be  done  as  fupeifficially 
as  may  be,  whereby  the  hoofs  fhall  always 
remain  ftrong:  then  make  a good  ftroag  (hoe, 
with  a broad  web  and  broad  fpunges,  pierced 
as  before,  fitting  to  the  pared  hoof,  and 
let  it  appear  from  the  tal»n-nail  towards 
the  heel  a draw’s  breadth  without  the  hoof; 
and  let  it  be  fet  in  fuch  order,  and  with  fuch 
nails  as  appertain  to  the  perfeft  hoof,  faving 
that  five  nails  muft  be  fet  on  the  outfide  of 
the  hoof,  and  four  on  the  infide,  becaufe  he 
wears  more  without  than  within. 

2.  The  rough  and  brittle  hoof,  which  is 
generaHy  weaker  without  than  within,  and 
for  the  mod  part  better  than  the  other  hoofs ; 
the  heels  may  be  more  opened  than  the  other, 
that  fo  they  may  the  more  eafily  be  flopped 
with  cow-dung  or  other  ointment,  to  keep 
them  moift : the  raggednefs  alfo  on  the  out- 
fide  of  the  coffin  (hould  be  filed  away  with  a 
rafpe,  and  made  fmooth,  and  it  muft  alfo  be 
anointed  oftner  than  other  hoofs  •,  but  as  for 
the  reft  of  the  hoof  it  muft  be  pared  as  the 
perfedl  one,  for  which  the  (hoe  muft  be  made 
neither  too  light,  but  fo  that  it  may  bear  the 
horle,  nor  yet  too  heavy,  for  then  the  hoof 
being  weak,  will  foon  caft  it  j and  this  Ihoe 
muft  be  pierced  to  be  fet  on  with  nails,  five 
without  and  four  within. 

3.  The  long  hoof,  reckoned  imperfedt, 
may  be  helped  by  cutting  away  the  toe,  for 
the  (horter  foot  a weak  and  tender  leg  has, 
the  better ; and  the  reft  of  the  hoof  may  be 
pared  like  the  perfedl  one,  for  which  hoof 
make  as  round  a ftioe  as  you  can  at  the  toe, 
that  the  breadth  may  take  away  the  ill  fight 
of  the  length  j if  the  foot  be  very  narrow,  let 
the  (hoe  dilboard  without  the  hoof,  pierce  the 
deeper,  and  fet  it  backward  enough : becaufe 
luch  kind  of  feet  tread  moft  on  the  heels,  and 
let  it  be  let  on  with  eight  nails,  like  the  per- 
fc6t  hoof. 

4.  The  crooked  hoof ; to  pare  which,  look 


on  that  fide  the  hoof  which  is  higheft  and 
lead  worn,  then  pare  all  that  away,  and  make 
it  equal  with  the  lower  fide  which  is  moft 
worn,  without  touching  the  worn  fide  at  all, 
oinlefs  it  be  to  make  the  feat  of  the  (hoe  plain; 
and  for  the  reft,  it  muft  be  pared  like  the 
perfedl  hoof;  then  having  an  indifferent  ftrong 
fhoe,  with  a broad  web  ready,  let  it  be  fitted 
to  the  foot,  and  pare  it  not  till  you  have  laid 
the  fhoe  to  the  foot,  to  the  intent  you  may 
pare  it  to  the  horfe’s  heft  advantage,  which 
may  he  done  if  the  fcant  fide  be  pared  ; that 
is,  moftly  the  infide,  more  towards  the  toe 
than  the  fuller  and  ftronger  fide  ; and  where 
the  hoof  is  weakeft,  there  alfo  the  fhoe  muft 
be  made  ftrongeft,  and  fet  this  on  with  nine 
nails,  viz.  five  on  the  ftrongeft,  and  four  on 
the  weakeft  fide. 

5.  In  that  imperfeft  hoo^  called  the  flat 
hoof,  otherwife  the  promifed  hoof,  make  the 
feat  of  the -fhoe  plain,  and  take  fomewhat  off 
the  toe,  but  the  heel  and  ball  of  the  foot  muft 
not  be  touched,  but  both  of  them  left  as 
ftrong  as  they  can  be,  and  the  fhoe  for  it 
muft  be  made  with  a very  ftrong  web,  for 
the  more  it  covers  the  weak  foie  the  better ; 
and  let  the  -mid  part  of  the  web  that  covers 
the  ball  of  the  foot,  be  much  thicker  than 
the  outfides,  where  the  piercings  be ; and  let 
it  be  fo  hollow  as  to  touch  no  part  of  the 
ball  of  the  foot,  and  let  it  be  large  and  long 
enough  in  all  places,  fo  that  the  horfe  may 
go  at  eafe;  and  it  muft  be  pierced  round 
about  the  toe,  to  favour  the  heels,  and  make 
ten  holes  for  ten  nails,  viz.  five  on  each  fide. 

6.  For  the  over-hollow  hoof,  and  confe- 
quently  in  imperfedt  ones,  pare  it  round  about, 
efpecially  the  feat  of  the  fhoe,  round  about 
by  the  edges,  that  fo  the  hollownefs  thereof 
within  may  not  be  fo  deep,  but  fhallower 
than  it  was  before,  and  let  it  be  always  kept 
moift  with  flopping  it,  for  fear  of  hoof- bind- 
ing, obferving  as  even  a hand  as  may  be  in 
your  paring,  in  all  points  like  unto  the  per- 
fedt  hoof^  and  in  like  manner  make  for  it 
fqch  a fhoe  in  order  and  form,  as  was  faid  be- 
fore, to  ferve  the  perfedl  hoof. 

7.  As  to  broad  frufhes,  which  caufe  weak 
hem>  there  is  little  or  no  need  of  paring  at 
all ; wherefore  the  toe  muft  only  be  pared 
and  alfo  the  feat  of  the  fhoe,  as  much  as  fhall 
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be  judged  necefTary  to  the  even  ftanding  of 
the  flioe,  leaving  the  heels  as  ftrong  as  may 
be } but  for  this  fort  of  hoof,  the  fhoe  muft 
be  ftronger  towards  the  heel  than  towards  the 
toe ; and  alfo  let  the  web  be  fomewhat  broad 
towards  the  heels,  to  fave  them  from  the 
ground ; and  it  muft  be  fet  on  with  nine 
nails  j becaufe  it  is  moft  commonly  a great 
foot;  but  in  all  other  refpefts  let  it  be  made 
bke  the  flioe  for  the  perfect  hoof. 

3.  The  imperfeft  hoof,  with  narrow  heels, 
muft  have  the  toe  pared  fhort,  and  the  feat 
of  the  flioe  muft  be  made  plain  and  fair,  and 
open  only  fo  much  that  there  may  be  fome 
little  fpace  between  the  frufli  and  the  heel, 
for  the  lefs  you  take  off  the  heel,  the  better : 
for  this  a light  fhoe  muft  be  made,  with  a 
broad  web  ; and  thefpunges  muft  be  fo  broad 
as  almoft  to  meet  together,  to  defend  the 
heel  from  the  ground,  and  pierce  it  all  to- 
wards the  toe,  fparing  the  heels  as  much  as 
may  be : you  muft  fee  that  the  flioe  be  long 
enough  towards  the  holes  ; let  it  be  fet  on 
with  eight  nails,  like  the  flioe  that  fits  the 
perfe<ft  hoof. 

9 Now  as  'to  the  paring  and  Ihoeing  of 
the  hinder  foot,  which  is  clear  contrary' to  the 
fore-feet,  for  the  weakeft  part  of  the  hinder 
foot  is  the  toe,  and  therefore  in  paring  them, 
you  muft  always  pare  it  more  than  the  heels  j 
but  in  all  other  points  obferve  the  order  of 
paring  according  to  the  perfedlion  or  imper- 
fedlion  of  the  hoofs,  before  declared. 

Then  in  flioeing,  it  muft  be  here  ftronger  • 
at  the  toe,  and  pierced  nigher  the  heel  than 
the  toe,  and  the  outfide  of  the  fhoe  fiiould 
be  made  with  a calkin,  not  over  high,  but 
let  the  other  fpunge  be  agreeable  to  the  calkin, 
that  is,  as  high  in  a manner  as  the  calkin, 
which  is  to  keep  the  horfe  from  Aiding;  but 
then  it  muft  not  be  fliarp-pointed,  but  rather 
flat,  and  handfomely  turned  upwards,  which 
is  the  beft  fort  of  calkin. 

But  in  cafe  of  a falfe  quarter,  if  the  horfe 
halts,  then  make  him  a fhoe  fitting  to  his 
foot,  tacking  it  on  the  quarter,  on  that  fide 
the  falfe  quarter  is ; but  if  he  does  not  halt, 
then  make  it  with  a button  or  Ihouldering, 
on  the  fide  of  the  fhoe,  and  next  to  the  foie 
of  the  foot  fomewhat  diftant  from  the  falfe 
quarter,  towards  the  toe,  which  will  defend 
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the  fore  place,  that  the  flioe  touch  it  not  * 
and  you  may  travel  your  horfe  where  you 
pleafe  with  this  fort  of  flioe. 

lo.  For  the  hoofs  that  interfere ; as  they 
are  moft  commonly  higher  on  the  outfide 
than  on  the  infide,  you  fliould  therefore  take 
off  the  outfide  with  a butteris,  to  the  intent 
that  the  infide  may  be  fomewhat  higher,  if  it 
will  be,  than  the  outfide;  and  then  making  a 
flioe  for  his  foot,  which  fliould  be  thicker  on 
the  infide  than  on  the  outfide,  it  muft  never 
have  any  calkin,  for  that  will  make  the  horfe 
tread  awry,  and  the  fooner  to  interfere.  See 
Interfering. 

Laftly ; for  paring  and  flioeing  the  foot 
that  is  hoof-bound  ; firft  pare  the  toe  as  fiiort 
as  may  be,  and  the  lole  fomewhat  thin ; then 
open  the  heels  well,  and  make  him  a half- 
Ihoe,  like  a half-moon.  See  Hoof-bound. 

And  for  the  flioeing  of  a coach  horfe,  fee 
Coach  Horse. 

SHOLE,  a company  of  fifli. 

SHOOT,  (^with  Hunters]  a young  boar. 

SHOOTING  OF  Fowl  ; whether  the  game 
be  flying,  or  on  a hedge  or  tree,  always  en- 
deavour to  ftioot  as  near  as  you  poffibly  can, 
with  the  wind,  and  rather  fideways,  or  be- 
hind the  fowl,  than  in  their  face ; nor  Ihoot 
at  a Angle  bird,  if  you  can  compafs  more 
within  your  level. 

If  they  be  on  a tree,  hedge,  or  the  ground, 
feek  out  for  the  moft  convenient  flielter  you 
can  of  a hedge,  bank,  tree,  &c.  that  you  may 
be  concealed  from  the  light  of  the  fowl,  and 
being  within  fliot,  and  having  a fair  mark, 
lofe  no  time,  but  let  fly. 

SHOOTING  Flying,  is  by  experience 
found  to  be  the  'beft  and  moft  diverting  way 
of  fliooting.;  it  is  neceffary  for  any  gentleman 
who  fports  much  to  have  two  guns;  the  bar- 
rel of  one  about  two  feet  nine  inches,  which 
will  ferve  very  well  for  the  beginning  of  the 
feafon,  and  for  wood-fhooting : the  other  about 
three  feet  three  inches,  for  open-lhooting  after 
MichaelmaSy  the  birds  by  that  time  are  grown 
fo  fliy,  that  your  flioots  muft  be  at  longer 
diftance.  But  if  you  intend  one  gun  to  ferve 
for  all  purpofes,  then  a three  feet  barrel,  or 
thereabouts,  is  moft  prpper. 

You  fliould  always  have  it  cocked  in  rea- 
dinefs,  holding  your  thumb  over  the  cock, 

left 
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Seft  It  fliould  go  off  when  you  would  not 
have  it. 

It  is  generally  accounted  the  beft  way  to 
aim  at  the  head,  if  the  game  flies  over  your 
head  ; but  to  aim  as  it  were  under  the  belly, 
if  it  flies  from  you;  and  it  will  be  bed  to  let 
the  game  fly  a little  pad  you  before  you  let 
fly,  for  fo  doing  the  fliot  will  the  better  enter 
the  body.  Shot  delivered  from  a gun  in  ge- 
neral lofe  or  decreafe  half  the  quantity  every 
ten  yards,  or  thereabouts  ; fo  that  at  forty 
yards  there  will  not  be  thrown  in  above  a 
fourth  part  of  what  would  be  into  the  fame 
fpace  at  twenty  yards.  From  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  if  you  take  aim  a foot  before  a 
crofs  fhoot  at  forty  yards,  you  will  be  the 
mod  likely  to  meet  the  bird  with  the  center 
fhot ; and  which  is  looked  upon  to  fly  the 
ftronged,  and  to  be  the  mod  efficacious  at 
long  didances  than  the  diverging  fhot  *,  for 
•whether  ii^  be  the  fliot  driking  againd  each 
other,  or  againd  the  air,  at  fird  coming  out 
of  the  muzzle,  or  whatever  be  the  caufe  of 
their  diverging,  it  mud  in  fome  degree  retard 
their  motion.  But-  if  their  be  a brifle  wind, 
it  will  certainly  bend  the  courfe  of  the  fliot  ; 
you  mud  therefore  confider,  whether  the 
wind  blow ; with  the  bird,  or  againd  it,  if  it 
blow  with  it,  you  need  little  more  than  to  ob- 
serve the  general  rule  ; becaufe  the  wind  helps 
the  bird  forward  nearly  as  much  as  it  diverts 
■the  (hot : but  if  it  fly  againd  the  wind,  the 
fliot  declines  more  than  the  bird  is  retarded, 
and  therefore  you  ought  to  take  aim  at  a 
greater  didance  before  the  bird. 

One  good  pointer  in  the  field  at  a time,  if 
-you  have  patience  to  attend  him,  will  be  fuf- 
fleient  for  two  men  to  fliooc  with  ; but  if  you 
have  an  old  fpringing  fpaniel,  that  is  fo  well 
under  command  that  you  can  always  keep 
him  near  you,  fuch  a dog  may  be  ufed  with 
your  pointer  with  great  advantage : as  he 
■will  better  find  birds  that  are  wounded,  and 
alfo  fpring  fuch  as  are  near  you,  v.thich  you 
otherwife  might  pafs.  But  if  you  fliould  be 
fond  of  hunting  many  pointers  together  in  a 
field,  as  is  frequently  done,  you  fliould  not 
have  more  than  one  amongd  them,  who  has 
been  taught  to  fetch  his  game ; led  by  -endea- 
vouring to  get  it  from  each  other,  they  fliould 
tear  it. 


Two  perfons  In  the  field  with  guns  are  bet» 
ter  than  more  at  partidge  fhooring;  who 
fliould  with  patience  pay  a due  attention  to 
each  other.  When  your  dog  points,  walk  up 
without  any  hurry,  feparating  a few  yards  one 
to  the  right  the  other  to  the  left  of  your  dog  : 
if  a covey  fprings,  never  flioot  into  the  midd 
of  them,  but  let  him  on  the  left  Angle  out  a 
bird  which  flieth  to  the  left,  and  him  on  the 
right  a bird  to  the  right,  that  you  may  not 
interrupt  each  other,  nor  both  flioot  at  the 
fame  bird,  and  readily  let  fly  at  the  fird  aim. 
Let  each  of  you  mark  the  fall  of  his  bird,  and 
immediately  run  to  the  place;  and  if  the  dog 
does  not  fecrue  it,  or  the  bird  fliould  be  only 
wounded  and  have  run,  put  him  upon  the 
feent ; but  if  your  dog  underdands  his  bufi- 
nels,  and  will  fetch  his  game,  it  is  better  to 
trud  to  him,  and  load  again  as  quick  as  you 
can.  It  will  always  be  of  great  ufe,  and 
fave  much  time  and  trouble,  to  have  a per- 
fon  without  a gun  to  mark  the  flight  of  the 
birds. 

If  a Angle  bird  be  fprung,  let  him  take 
the  flioot  to  whofe  flde  it  flies  : the  bird  be- 
ing killed,  caufe  your  dog  to  lie  by  it  whild 
you  load,  Jed  he  fpring  other  birds  that  are 
near  you. 

If  you  trace  the  birds  to  a hedge,  double 
the  rotv  by  walking  one  on  each  fide,  taking 
your  dog  on  the  ditch  fide  : here  if  you  have 
a fpaniel  he  will  be  of  great  ufe;  as  you  may 
make  him  go  along  in  the  ditch,  and  your 
pointer  on  the  other  fide;  by  which  means 
you  will  not  pafs  a bird,  and  one  of  you 
will  mod  likely  get  a good  dioot  at  it.  Your 
own  judgment,  with  very  little  experience, 
will  bed  diredt  where  the  birds  are  mod 
likely  to  be  found  at  different  times  of  the 
day,  according  to  the  grounds  you  have  to 
hunt  in. 

0/  Fheafant  and  Woodcock  fiooting, 

Pheafants  or  woodcocks  generally  lie  in 
cars  or  woods  where  there  is  much  cover. 
Spaniels  are  therdore  the  dogs  mod  proper 
for  this  kind  of  fhooting.  Some  pointers  in- 
deed, that  are  bold  fpirited,  and  have  been  a 
great  deal  ufed  to  this  work,  will  follow  a 
pheafant  very  well : but  from  the  generality 
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of  flow  {launch  pointers  a pheafant  will  get 
off  fo  faft,  as  when  fprung  to  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  g.un-iKot ; befides  they  are  not  hardy 
enough  to  go  into  thick  cover. 

The  fpaniels  proper  for  this  work  are  of  a 
middling  fize,  their  legs  rather  fltort  and  very 
{Irong:  they  muO;  be  hardy,  able  to  bear 
great  fatigue,  difpofed  to  go  into  cover  freely 
and  undaunted,  to  hunt  very  brifkly,  and  yet 
go  very  flow  when  upon  fcent  of  game.  You 
cannot  begin  too  early  v/ith  thefe  dogs,  to 
teach  them  to  fetch  a bird  and  bring  it  after 
you  -j  which  will  prevent  their  getting  a habit 
of  tearing  or  breaking  the  game.  One  of 
this  kind  iriuH;  be  always  obliged  to  lie  down 
whiUl  you  load  ; and  as  his  bufinefs  is  to  fpring 
game,  you  Ihould  never  fuffcr  him  to  go 
above  ten  or  fifteen  )’ards  from  you  j and 
therefore  take  him  out  with  others  that  are 
brought  under  command,  as  foon  as  he  is  able 
to  hunt.  For  to  have  good  fpaniels,  they 
muft  be  ufed  a great  deal.  If  you  find  any 
difficulty  in  keeping  him  to  hunt  near  you, 
put  one  of  his  feet  into  his  collar,  and  hunt 
him  fo  for  an  hour  or  two.  Frequent  repe- 
titions of  this  punifhment  will  bring  him  to  a 
fenfe  of  his  duty.  One,  two,  or  three  brace 
of  fpaniels  well  broken,  may  be  ufed  toge- 
ther ; and  they  will  find  work  enough  in  a 
large  wood  or  thick  cover.  If  two  perfons 
intend  hunting  in  a wood,  it  is  befl  for  one  to 
go  round  it  on  the  outfide  firft,  whilft  the 
' other  goes  oppofite  to  him  a little  way  into 
the  wood,  and  afterwards  to  fink  in  deeper  as 
you  {hall  find  occafion  ; unlefs  yoti  know  the 
raoft  likely  part  to  find  game  in  : in  which 
cafe  you  may  hunt  the  interior  part  firll.  Some 
perfons  when  they  want  to  hunt  a very  large 
wood  approve  of  taking  a brace  of  high- 
mettled  fpaniels  that  have  not  been  broken, 
to  hunt  clofe,  and  turn  them  into  the  middle 
of  the  wood  ; whilft  they  with  their  well- 
broken  fpaniels  hunt  outwards.  But  unlefs 
vou  have  any  extenfive  woods  to  hunt,  fuch 
dogs  are  more  likely  to  hinder  than  add  to 
j your  fport ; and  it  will  be  better  to  hunt 
d'  with  patience  with  only  fuch  dogs  as  are  un- 
i;  der  good  command,  let  the  woods  or  cover 
|ii  be  ever  fo  large, 

d If  you  defign  to  {hoot  ducks,  ufe  no  dogs 
to  range,  but  only  to  follow  you,  clofe 
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behind,  for  thofe  kind  of  fowls  will  rife  f aft 
enough. 

This  method  of  {hooting  flying  may  alfo 
be  performed  on  horfeback,  which,  is  more 
commodious  and  lefs  toilfome. 

SHORT-JOIN  1 ED ; a horfe  is  faid  to  be 
{hort-jc^inted  that  has  a {hort  paftern. 

When  the  joint  or  the  paftern  is  too  ihort, 
the  horfe  is  fubjetfc  to  have  his  fore-legs  from 
the  knee  to  the  coronet  in  a ftraight  line. 

Commonly  your  fhort-jointed  horfes  do  not 
manage  fo  well  as  the  long  jointed  ; but  out 
of  the  manage,  the  fhort  jointed  are  the  beft 
for  travel  or  fatigue. 

SHOT-MAKING;  foot  for  fowling  fliould 
he  well  fized,  and  of  a moderate  bignefs,  for 
ihould  it  be  too  great,  then  it  flies  thin  and 
hatters  too  much,  or  if  too  fmali,  then  it 
hath  not  w/elght  and  ftrengih  to  penetrate  far, 
and  the  bird  is  apt  to  fly  away  with  it:  in 
order  therefore  to  make  it  fuitable  to  the  oc- 
cafion,  it  not  being  always  to  be  had  in  all 
places,  fit  for  your  purpofe  ; I have  therefore 
fet  down  the  following  true  method  of  mak- 
ing all  forts  and  fizes  under  the  name  of 
mould-fliot.  Its  principal  good  properties  are 
to  be  round  and  folid. 

Take  any  quantity  of  lead  you  think  fif, 
and  melt  it  down  in  an  iron  velTel,  and  as  it< 
melts  keep  it  ftirring  with  an  iron  ladle,  fkira- 
ming  off  ail  impurities  whatfoever  that  may 
arife  at  the  top;  when  it  begins  to  look  of  a 
greenifli  colour,  ftrew  on  it  as  mucii  auri~ 
pigmentuniy  or  yellow  orpiment,  finely  pow- 
dered, as  will  lie  on  a (hilling,  to  every  twelve 
or  fourteen  pounds  of  lead;  then  ftirrlnpt  them 
together,  the  orpiment  will  flame. 

The  ladle  fliould  have  a notch  on  one  fide 
of  the  brim,  for  the  eafier  pouring  out  the 
lead;  the  ladle  muft  remain  in  the  melted - 
lead,  that  its  heat  may  be  agreeable  to  that 
of  the  lead,  to  prevent  inconveniencies  which 
otherwife  may  happen  by  its  being  either  too 
hot  or  too  cold : then  to  try  your  lead,  drop 
a little  of  it  into  the  water,  which  if  the  drops- 
prove  round,  then  the  temper  of  heat  is  right; . 
it  otherwife,  a-nd  the  fliot  have  tails,  then  add 
more  orpiment  to  increafe  the  heat,  till  it  be. 
found  right. 

Then  take  a plate  of  copper,  abou-t  the 
bignefs  of  a trencher,  ^hich  muft  be  made 

with, 
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\«ith  a hollownefs  in  the  middle,  about  three 
inches  compafs,  within  which  ^muft  be  bored 
about  forty  holes,  according  to  the  fize  of  the 
Ihot  which  you  intend  to  call : the  hollow  bot- 
tom fhould  be  thin,  but  the  thicker  the  brim, 
the  better  it  will  retain  the  heat»  Place  this 
plate  on  a frame  of  iron,  over  a tub  or  veffel 
of  water,  about  four  inches  from  the  water, 
and  fpread  burning  coals  on  the  plate,  to  keep 
the  lead  melted  upon  it : then  take  feme  lead 
and  pour  it  gently  on  the  coals  on  the  plate, 
and  it  will  make  its  way  through  the  holes  into 
the  water,  and  form  itfelf  into  fliot;  do  thus, 
till  all  your  lead  be  run  through  the  holes  of 
the  plate,  taking  care  by  keeping  your  coals 
alive,  that  the  lead  do  not  cool,  and  fo  flop 
up  the  holes. 

While  you  are  calling  in  this  manner,  ano- 
ther perfon  with  another  ladle  may  catch  fome 
of  the  Ihot,  placing  the  ladle  four  or  five  in- 
ches (underneath  the  plate)  in  the  water,  by 
which  means  you  will  fee  if  they  are  defediive, 
and  redlify  them. 

Your  chief  care  is  to  keep  the  lead  in  a juft 
degree  of  heat,  that  it  be  not  fo  cold  as  to  ftop 
up  the  holes  in  your  plate,  nor  fo  hot  as  to  caule 
the  (hot  to  crack : to  remedy  the  heat,  you 
muft  refrain  working  till  it  is  of  a proper  cool- 
nefs  : and  to  remedy  the  coolnefs  of  your  lead 
and  plate,  you  muft  blow  your  fire,  obferving 
that  the  cooler  your  lead  is,  the  larger  will  be 
your  Ihot,  as  the  hotter  it  is,  the  fmaller  they 
will  be. 

After  you  have  done  calling,  take  them  out 
of  the  water,  and  dry  them  over  the  fire  with  a 
gentle  ^eat,  ftirringthem  continually  that  they 
do  not  melt;  when  dry,  you  are  to  feparate 
the  great  Ihot  from  the  fmall,  by  the  help  of 
a fieve  made  for  that  purpofe,  according  to 
the  feveral  fizes.  But  thofe  who  would  have 
very  large  Ihot,  make  the  lead  trickle  with  a 
flick  out  of  the  ladle  into  the  water,  without 
the  plate. 

If  it  ftop  on  the  plate,  and  yet  the  plate  be 
not  too  cool,  give  but  the  plate  a little  knock, 
and  it  will  run  again ; care  muft  be  had  that 
none  of  your  implements  be  greafy,  oily,  or 
the  like ; and  when  the  (hot,  being  feparated, 
are  found  too  large  or  too  fmall  for  your  pur- 
pofe, or  otherwife  imperfedl,  they  will  ferve 
again  at  the  next  operation. 

SHOULD£H  PF  A Horse,  is  the  joint  in 


the  fore-quarters  that  joins  the  end  of  the 
Ihoulder- blade  with  the  extremity  of  the  fore- 
thigh : alfo  that  part  of  his  fore-hand  that  lies 
between  the  whithers,  the  fore-thigh,  the 
counter  and  the  ribs. 

SHOULDER  OF  a Branch,  is  that  part 
of  it  which  begins  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
arch  of  the  banquet,  over-againft  the  middle 
of  the  foneeau,  or  chaperon,  and  forms  ano- 
ther arch  under  the  banquet. 

The  Ihoulder  of  the  branch  eafts  a greater 
or  leffer  circumference,  according  as  it  is  de- 
figned  to  fortify  or  weaken  the  branch. 

SHOULDER-PEGGED  Horses,  are  fo 
called  when  they  are  gourdy,  ftiff,  and  almoft 
without  motion. 

A horfe  charged  with  flioulders,  is  a horfe 
that  has  thick,  flefhy,  and  heavy  fhoulders. 

SHOULDER-SPLAIT,  a horfe  is  faid  to 
be  fuch  when  he  has  given  his  fhoulders  fuch  a 
violent  fhock,  as  to  disjoint  the  fhoulder-bone 
from  the  body,. 

SHOULDERS  of  a Horse,  fhould  be 
fharp,  and  at  the  withers,  of  a middle  fize,  flat, 
and  but  little  flefn  upon  them ; for  if  he  be 
charged  with  fhoulders,  he  will  not  only  be 
heavy  on  the  hand,  and  foon  weary,  but  trip 
and  flumble  every  minute,  efpecially  if  with 
fuch  fhoulders  his  neck  be  thick  and  large. 

Some  faddle  horfes,  on  the  contrary,  are  too 
fmall  in  the  fhoulders ; that  is,  when  their 
breafts  are  fo  narrow  that  their  fore-thighs  do 
almoft  touch  : fuch  horfes  are  of  little  value, 
becaufe  they  have  a weak  fore-hand,  and  arc 
apt  to  cut  by  croffing  their  legs,  and  carry 
them  fo  confufedly  in  galloping  that  they  are 
fubjed;  to  fall. 

The  fhoulders  of  a well  fhaped  horfe  are 
coTmpared  to  thofe  of  a hare,  and  the  diftance 
between  them  fhould  be  little  more  than  half 
the  breadth  of  his  hind-quarters. 

SHOULDER-PIGHT  in  a Horse,  is  a 
malady,  being  the  difplacing  of  the  point  of 
the  Ihoulder  by  fome  great  fall,  rack,  or  pain, 
which  may  be  known  by  one  fhoulder-point’s 
flicking  out  farther  than  its  fellow,  and  alfo 
he  will  halt  down-right. 

As  for  the  cure,  fwim]  the  horfe  up  and 
down  in  deep  water  a dozen  times,  which  will 
caufe  the  joint  to  go  back  into  its  right  place 
again* 
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Then  take  two  pins  of  Alhwood,  about  the 
bignefs  of  a finger,  about  five  inches  long, 
and  fharp-pointed;  flit  the  fkin  an  inch  above 
and  beneath  the  point  of  the  Ihoulder,  and 
from  above  thruft.  one  of  thefe  pins  down- 
wards, fo  that  both  the  ends  may  equally  flick 
within  the  fkin ; but  if  the  wooden  pin  will 
not  pafs  through  eafily,  you  may  firft  make 
way  for  it  with  an  iron  pin. 

When  you  have  done  this,  make  two  other 
holes  crofs  to  the  firft,  fo  that  the  other  pin 
may  crofs  the  firft  right  in  the  midft,  with  a 
right  crofs,  and  the  firft  pin  fhould  be  fome- 
what  flat  in  the  midft,  to  the  end  that  the 
other  being  round,  may  prefs  the  better  with- 
out flop,  and  clofe  more  exactly  together. 

Then  take  a piece  of  a line,  a little  bigger 
than  a whip-cord,  and  make  a loop  at  one 
end,  which  being  put  over  one  of  the  ends 
of  one  of  the  pins,  fo  that  it  may  lie  between 
the  pin’s  end  and  the  fkin  ; faften  this  laft  end 
with  your  packthread  to  the  reft  of  the  cord, 
fo  that  it  may  not  flipj  both  the  pins  and 
the  cord  fhould  be  firft  anointed  with  hog’s 
greafe. 

Then  bring  the  horfe  into  the  ftable,  and  let 
him  reft  nine  or  ten  days,  but  let  him  lie 
down  as  little  as  may  be:  put  a paftern 
fhoe  on  the  fore- leg,  and  after  nine  or  ten 
days  anoint  the  fore  place  with  ’a  litle  dial- 
tha:a,  or  hog’s  greafe,  fo  turn  him  out  to 
grafs,  and  let  him  run  there  till  the  pins  are 
rotted  off;  if  he  be  w'orked  in  a cart  after  the 
end  of  a month,  it  will  fettle  his  fnoulder  the 
better,  and  make  him  the  fitter  for  riding. 
^ee  Strains. 

SHOULDER-PINCHING,  a misfortune 
that  befals  a horfe  by  labouring  or  ftraining 
when  too  young,  or  by  being  over-loaded. 

This  malady  may  be  known  by  the  narrow- 
nefs  of  his  breaft,  and  by  the  confumption  of 
the  flefli  of  the  fhoulders,  infomuch  that  the 
fore-part  of  the  fboulder-bone  will  ftick  out 
and  be  much  higher  than  the  flefli ; and  if  it 
be  of  a very  long  ftanding,  the  horfe  will  be 
very  hollow  upon  the  brifket,  towards  the 
arm-holes,  and  go  wider  beneath  the  feet  than 
above  the  knee. 

For  the  cure:  give  him  a flit  with  a {harp 
knife  an  inch  long,  upon  both  fides,  an  inch 
under  the  fhoulder-bone.;  when  it  is  done  with 


a large  quill  put  into  the  flit,  blow  up  firft: 
one  (houlder  and  then  another,  as  big  as  pof- 
fibly  you  can,  and  even  up  to  the  withers,  and 
with  your  hands  ftrike  the  wind  equally  into 
every  part  of  the  fhoulders  and  when  they  are 
both  full,  beat  all  the  wind  places  with  an 
hazle  wand,  over  all  the  fhoulders;  after  thar, 
with  a flat  iron  flice,  loofen  the  fkin  within 
from  the  flefli. 

Then  rowel  the  two  flits  or  cuts  with  two 
round  rowels  made  of  the  upper  leather  of  an 
old  flioe,  with  an  hole  in  the  midft,  that  the 
corruption  may  run  out;  let  the  rowels  be 
three  inches  broad,  and  put  in  flat  and  plain 
within  the  cut;  this  may  be  as  large  as  you 
think  fit  to  lay  the  fame  open. 

SHOULDER-SPLAITING,  7 a malady 
SHOULDER-TORN,  S that  may 

befal  a horfe  by  fome  dangerous  Aiding,  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  by  which  the  flioulder  is 
parted  from  the  breaft,  and  fo  leaves  an  open 
rift,  not  in  the  fkin  but  in  the  flefli,  and  the 
film  next  under  the  fldn,  which  renders  the 
horfe  fo  lame  that  he  is  not  able  to  go  ; and  it 
may  be  known  by  his  trailing  his  legs  after  him 
in  going. 

For  the  cure:  put  a pair  of  ftraight  pafterns 
on  his  feet,  and  keep  him  in  the  ftable  without 
difturbing  him.  Then  take  a pint  of  fallad 
oil,  one  pound  of  diaUhsea,  half  a pound  of 
oil  of  bays,  and  as  much  frefli  butter,  which 
melt  all  together  in  a pipkin;  and  with  this 
anoint  the  part,  and  alfo  round  about  the  fide 
of  the  fhoulder;  this  will  caufe  both  the  faid 
places  and  all  the  fhoulder  to  fwell  in  two  or 
three  days  time  j then  prick  all  the  fwollen 
parts  with  a hamer,  or  fleam,  or  a fharp  hot 
iron,  and  anoint  the  parts  with  the  before- 
mentioned  ointment. 

But  if  it  flill  continues  to  fwell  and  gather 
to  a head,  you  muft  lance  it  where  the  fwell- 
ing  gathers  moft,  and  feels  foftefl  under  your 
finger,  and  tent  it  w'ith  green  ointment. 

SHOULDER-WRENCH,  a misfortune 
that  befals  horfes  feveral  ways,  fometinies  by 
turning  and  flopping  too  fuddenly  upon  fome 
uneven  ground,  fometimes  by  running  too 
haftily  at  or  out  at  fome  door;  at  other  times 
by  flipping  or  Aiding  either  in  the  ftable  or 
abroad,  and  by  feveral  others. 

The  beft  method  for  the  cure  of  it,  is  to 
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take  up  the  horfe’s  found  leg  before^  to  d'ouble 
it  backwards  in  the  joint,  and  fo  tie  it  with  a 
lift,  or  fome  fofc  thing,  fo  faft  that  it  will  not 
untie,  and  then  to  force  him  to  go  upon  his 
three  other  legs  till  he  fweats  at  the  roots  of 
his  ears,  flanks,  and  between  his  legs  ; then 
untie  his  leg  and  let  it  down,  and  this  will 
caufe  the  blood  to  defcend  into  the  plate-vein, 
that  it  will  be  more  viftbly  feen  when  it  is  tied 
up;  but  if  it  does  not  appear  fo  plain  as  you 
would  have  it,  wet  it  with  warm  water  with 
your  hands,  and  ftroke  it  downwards  towards 
the  place  where  you  are  to  let  him  blood,  and 
this  will  caufe  it  to  appear  more  vifibly. 

Then  tie  up  his  leg  again,  and  bleed  him  in 
the  common  bleeding-place,  between  his  cheft 
and  lame  leg,  taking  away  two  quarts  or 
more,  according  as  the  ftrain  is  great  or 
fmall : fave  a quart  of  the  blood,  and  put  a 
handful  of  fait  in  it,  ftirring  it  while  it  is  run- 
ning, that  it  may  not  clod  ; and  when  he  has 
done  bleeding,  and  you  have  pinned  up  the 
mouth  of  the  plate-vein  with  a leaden  pin  or 
needle,  to  prevent  it  from  bleeding,  and  bound 
fome  hairs  of  the  main  or  tail  about  the  pin, 
to  keep  it  faft  and  fteady,  till  a day  or  two 
after  that  you  take  it  out,  fmear  him  with  the 
blood;  but  before  you  pin  him  up,  anoint  him 
all  over  the  flioulder  and  breaft,  between  his 
legs,  and  down  to  his  knee,  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine and  ftrong  beer  or  ale,  in  equal  parts, 
fhaked  and  mingled  together  very  well  in  a glafs 
phial,  clapping  and  dabbing  it  well  with  your 
hand ; then  fmear  all  the  faid  places  anointed, 
with  the  blood  and  fair,  chafing  and  dabbing 
this  alfo  very  welt  with  your  hand ; then  fet 
him  up  to  his  meat,  and  with  a lift,  or  garter, 
tie  both  his  legs  together  as  clofe  as  you  can ; 
then  the  next  day  untie  him  and  walk  him 
out,  and  if  you  find  that  he  goes  pretty  well, 
ride  him  gently  about  a mile,  and  then  fee 
him  up  again,  tying  his  fore-feet  together  as 
before. 

But  if  he  does  not  go  well  the  firft  day,  do 
not  ride  him,  but  only  walk  him  the  fecond  ; 
and  the  third  day,  after  his  drefling,  do  not 
only  tie  his  legs,  but  flat  a ftick  on  both  fides, 
like  a wedge,  about  thebignefs  of  a fix- pence, 
drive  this  between  the  toe  of  his  ftioe  and  the 
toe  of  his  foot,  faft,  fo  that  it  may  not  come 
outi  and  always  while  he  ftands  ftill  in  the 


liable,  tie  his  legs  clofe,  and  peg  him  with' 
the  wedge;  and  when  you  take  him  out  to 
walk  or  ride,  untie  his  legs  and  take  out  the 
wedge. 

Do  this  every  night  and  morning  until  he  is 
cured,  which  will  be  in  a few  days,  if  the  hurt: 
has  been  newly  received. 

The  Sieur  Soieyfd,  and  others,  preferibs 
the  following  medicine  for  thefe  maladies: 

Take  half  a pound  of  new  wax,  the  fame' 
quantity  of  rofin,  pitch,  and  common  turpen- 
tine; a pound  of  oil  of  olives,  two  pound  and 
a half  of  capon’s  greafe,  the  fame  quantity  of 
badger’s,  horfe’s,  and  mule’s,  and  of  the  mar- 
row of  a flag:  oil  of  turpentine,  two  ounces;-; 
caftor;  worms,  camomile,  St.,  John*s  wort,, 
linfeed,  and  of  foxes,  two  ounces : fet  the 
olive  oil  in  a bafon  over  a clear  fire,,  with- 
the  wax,  rofin,  and  pitch  pounded  together,., 
ftirring  them  over  the  flame  till  they  are  dif- 
folved;  then  add  the  fats  and  drag’s  marrow^, 
and  then  the  turpentine,  and  let  the  whole  in- 
corporate over  a gentle  fire. 

Then  pour  in  the  oils,  and  keep  ftirring- 
them  for  half  a quarter  of  an  hour;  when  mixt, 
take  it  off  the  fire,  continuing  to  ftir  it  till  it  is 
cold.- 

When  you  apply  this  ointment,  rub  the  af-- 
fecled  part  with  a wifp  of  ftraw,  and  having, 
warmed  your  hand,  chafe  in  the  ointment  as- 
hot  as  the  horfe  and  your  hand  is  able  to  bear, 
it,  holding  a hot  fire-fhovel  near  the,  part  to 
caufe  it  to  penetrate  : repeat,  this  once  in  two  . 
days.  I 

SHRAPE,  ?a  place  baited  with  chaff  er. 

SCRAPE,  J corn,  to  entice  birds. 

To  SHRIEK,  1 [with  Forefters]  to  cry  or- 

To  SHRIKE,  J make  a noife  as  a badger 
does  at  rutting-time. 

SIGNS  OF  Sickness  in  Horses.  . The  firft 
fign  of  a horfe’s  indifpofition,  is  his  loathing 
his  food;  then  it  muft  be  obferved,  whether 
he  hath  a wild  and  haggard  look,  for  the  eye 
of  an  horfe  is,  as  it  were,  a glafs,  through 
which  you  may  difeern  the  inward  difpofition 
of  his  body;  obferve  likewife,  whether  his  ears 
be  cold,  his  mouth  hot  and  foaming,  or  clam- 
my, the  hair  of  his  flanks  rough  and  flaring, 
atid  paler  than  ufual  about  the  ends;  his  dung 
hard  or  black,  or  greenifh,  and  his  urine  clear 
and  undigefted  like,  water. 
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In  this  cafe  his  eyes  are  fubjedt  to  weep,  his 
bead  heavy  and  hanging  down  ; he  is  apt  to 
ilumble  as  he  walks ; he  is  flow  and  dull, 
though  he  was  vigorous  before ; he  never 
minds  other  horfes;  contrary  to  his  former  cuf- 
tom,  he  rifes  and  lies  down  often  in  the  ftable, 
looking  towards  his  flanks,  which  arc  doubled 
and  folded  in  ; his  heart  beats,  which  may  be 
perceived,  by  laying  your  open  hands  between 
the  Ihouldcr  and  fengle,  on  the  left  fide;  and 
he  is  alfo  indifferent  and  unconcerned  at  what 
is  done  to  him. 

The  Sieur  de  Sdeyfel  obferves,  when  a horfe 
has  been  long  fick,  ftales  without  ftriding,  and 
even  without  thrufting  forth  his  yard,  letting 
the  water  drop  from  the  fkin  or  Iheath,  it  al- 
mofl  always  portends  death,  unlefs  in  fuch 
horfes  as  have  that  cuftom  when  they  are 
in  health  j in  which  cafe,  you  mufl:  draw  no 
conjedtures  from  this  fign,  though  they  con- 
tinue to  flale  after  the  fame  manner  during 
their  ficknefs. 

Another  no  lefs  fatal  fign  is,  when  the  hair 
of  his  tail,  and  on  his  flcull,  can  be  eafily 
j)lucked  off. 

It  is  a dangerous  fign,  when  a horfe  either 
never  lies  down,  or  ftarts  up  immediately, 
not  being  able  to  breathe  freely  in  a lying  pof- 
ture;  whereas  in  fhe  declenfion  of  this  dileafe 
he  will  lie  down,  and  continue  long  in  this  pof- 
ture,  it  is  a very  good  fign. 

When  a fick  horfe  turns  up  the  whites  of  his 
eyes,  you  may  conclude  that  he  is  in  pain,  and 
that  his  difcafe  is  of  long  continuance. 

From  thefe  figns,  you  may  conjedlure  in 
general,  that  your  horfe  is  fick,  and  afterwards 
you  mufl;  endeavour  to  difcover  his  particular 
diftemper,  that  you  may  be  able  to  apply  fuir- 
able  remedies;  for  a difeafe  that  is  known,  is 
half  cured. 

But  to  be  more  particular:  heavinefs  of  the 
countenance,  extreme  loofenefs,  or  coftivehefs, 
fhortnefs  of  breath,  loathing  of  meat,  a rotten 
cough,  flownefs  of  pace,  hollovvnefs  of  flanks, 
hanging  down  of  ears,  &c.  but  efpecially  if  an 
horfe,  who  before  was  ufually  of  a cheerful 
countenance,  hangs  down  his  head,  it  is  a fign 
©f  a fever,  head-ach,  the  flaggers,  or  fore 
eyes. 

If  he  turns  his  head  backward  on  the  right 
fide,  to  the  part  aggrieved,  it  indicates  an 


obffrudHon  in  the  liver,  but  if  down  to  his 
belly,  of  the  cholic,  bots  or  worms. 

If  water  run  out  of  his  mouth,  it  is  a fign  of 
the  ftaggers,  or  wet-cough. 

The  hollownefs  of  a horfe’s  temples,  is  a 
fign  either  of  the  ftrangles,  or  old  age. 

A fwelling  about  the  ears,  indicates  the  poll- 
evil  ; if  it  be  under  them,  it  is  a fign  of  the 
vives ; and  in  the  mouth,  of  the  canker,  flaps, 
or  lampers. 

If  he  has  a {linking  breath,  or  foul  matter 
ilTues  from  his  noftrils,  it  is  an  indication  that 
he  has  an  ulcer  in  his  nofe  or  head ; if  the 
matter  be  black,  it  is  a fign  of  the  mourning 
of  the  chine,  or  the  like;  and  if  white,  of  the 
glanders  ; if  yellow,  it  fihews  a confumption  of 
the  liver,  and  rottennefs  of  the  lungs. 

If  his  breath  or  body  be  hot,  they  indicate  a 
fever  and  heat  of  the  (iomach;  when  a horle’s 
tongue  hangs  out  and  is  fwelled,  it  indicates 
the  ftronger  that  his  liver  is  inflamed  j if  be- 
fides  he  forfakes  his  meat,  that  he  has  either 
the  dry  or  raoifl  yellows, 

Shortnefs  of  breath,  and  beating  of  the 
flanks,  indicate  a fever,  or  the  ftrangles ; 
but  if  the  palTage  of  his  throat  be  flopped,  it 
is  a fign  that  the  film  of  the  lungs  is  broken 
and  the  fpleen  is  troubled,  or  elfe  that  he  is 
broken  winded. 

If  a horfe  eats  and  drinks  little,  it  is  a fign 
of  a cold  liver;  but  if  he  covets  to  drink 
much,  and  cats  a little,  it  is  either  a fign  of  a 
fever,  rotten  lungs,  heat  in  the  flomach,  heat 
in  the  liver,  or  the  dry  yellows. 

If  there  be  a fwelling  under  his  throat,  it  is 
an  indication  of  the  glanders;  if  about  the 
roots  of  the  tongue,  of  the  ftrangles  ; but  if 
there  be  nothing  but  little  knobs,  like  wax 
kernels,  they  indicate  no  more  than  that  he 
has  a cold. 

Coughing,  or  an  offering  to  cough,  is  a fign 
of  the  glanders,  or  a wet  or  dry  cough, 
or  a confumption,  or  foundering  of  the  body. 

If  a horfe  be  fcabbv,  and  ulcerous  all  over 
his  body,  and  about  the  neck,  it  is  a plain 
indication  that  he  has  the  mange;  an  ulcer 
full  of  knots,  creeping  about  the  veins,  fhews 
the  farcy;  if  it  fpread  abroad  only  in  one  place, 
it  is  a canker ; when  hollow  and  crooked,  a 
fiftula;  but  if  it  be  a fpongy  wart,  full  of 
blood,  it  is  an  anburv. 
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A fwelling  on  the  left  fide,  is  an  indication 
of  a fick  fpleen  j in  the  flank,  of  a cholic  ; 
but  if  in  the  belly  and  legs,  of  the  dropfy. 

The  hollownefs  of  the  back  is  an  indication 
of  the  dry  malady  of  the  dropfy. 

Staring  of  the  hair  indicates  a bad  ftomach 
or  a foundering  in  the  body  ; but  generally  a 
cold,  or  want  of  cloathing. 

Leannefs  and  gauntnefs,  indicate  him  to  be 
hide-bound,  in  a confumption,  that  he  is 
troubled  with  a dry  malady,  inflammation  of 
the  liver,  foundering  in  the  body,  worms,  cho- 
lic or  the  yellows. 

Staling  with  pain,  Ihews  foundering  in  the 
body,  the  ftone  or  wind  cholic  ; and  if  his 
urine  be  blackifti  and  thick,  a pain  in  the  kid- 
nies  ; but  if  yellow  the  glanders. 

Trembling  is  an  indication  of  a fever,  or  of 
foundering  in  the  body  ; and  if  a horfe  trem- 
bles after  drinking,  it  fhews  he  has  an  ague 
fit  upon  him,  and  he  will  afterwards  glow,  and 
fometimes  be  will  fweat  afterwards. 

Laxativenefs,  or  loofenefs  of  body,  is  an  in- 
didation  of  the  heat  of  the  liver  j and  on  the 
contrary,  coftivenefs  indicates  the  dry  yellows, 
or  difeafes  of  the  gall. 

If  a horfe  ftrikes  at  his  belly  with  his  foot, 
it  is  a fign  of  the  cholic ; but  if  in  ftriking  he 
filks  his  tail  alfo,  then  either  bots  or  worms 
are  indicated. 

If  a horfe  lie  much  on  his  left  fide,  it  is  a 
fign  of  the  fpleen;  and  if  on  the  right  fide,  of 
the  heat  of  the  liver  ; and  if  he  be  refllefs,  it 
is  probable  it  may  be  caufed  by  bots  and 
worms,  cholic  or  griping  in  the  belly  ; but  if 
he  fpreads  himfelf  abroad,  it  indicates  the 
dropfy ; and  if  he  groans  when  he  is  down, 
it  betokens  a fick  fpleen,  moift  yellows,  bots, 
or  film  broken  ; but  if  he  is  not  able  to  rife 
when  he  is  down,  it  is  a fign  eitherof  a mortal 
weaknefs,  or  foundering  in  the  body  and  legs. 

Signs  may  alfo  be  taken  from  the  urine  of 
a horfe;  thefe  according  to  fome  authors,  are 
accounted  not  fo  material  and  certain  as  thofe 
from  the  dung  are,  yet  others  again  fay,  they 
are  more  certain.  And 

That  if  a horfe  in  his  ficknefs  ftales  clear, 
and  it  being  faved  and  fet  by,  there  be  no  fe- 
diment  in  it,  it  is  an  indication  of  a growing 
diftemper  : but  if  the  urine  turn  of  a reddifh 
or  yellowifh  colour,  and  has  either  a cloud 
fwimming  in  it,  that  is  not  black  or  earthy, 


and  a fediment  falling  to  the  bottom,  and  be- 
gins to  have  a rank  fmell,  it  fhews  the  dileafe 
is  beginning  to  break;  but  if  the  cloud  be  of 
an  earthy  or  black  colour,  cohering  in  a body 
without  parting,  it  is  a fign  that  the  difeafe 
will  prove  mortal. 

Again,  if  a horfe’s  urine  be  different  at 
different  times,  fometimes  giving  indication  of 
foundnefs,  and  at  other  times  of  ficknefs,  it 
then  intimates  there  is  a malignancy  of  the 
difeafe,  proceeding  from  an  inequality  of  the 
compofition  of  the  blood,  which  alfo  caufes 
an  inequality  in  its  motion. 

Urine  of  a yellowifh  colour,  rather  thick 
than  thin,  of  a ftrong  fmell,  and  piercing  qua- 
lity, is  reckoned  healthful,  found,  and  good; 
bur,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be  of  a very  deep 
red  tincture,  either  like  or  inclining  to  blood, 
then  the  horfe  has  either  had  too  great  heats, 
by  being  over-ridden,  or  ridden  too  early  after 
w'inter  grafs. 

If  a horfe’s  urine  be  of  a high  colour,  clear, 
tranfparent,  like  old  March  beer,  it  is  a fign 
there  is  an  inflammation  in  his  body,  and  he 
has  taken  a furfeit;  if  it  bear  a little  cream 
at  the  top,  it  indicates  a weaknefs  in  the 
back,  or  confumption  of  the  feed  j but  a green 
one  is  a kind  of  a confumption  in  the  body ; 
with  bloody  flrokes,  is  a fign  of  an  ulcer  in 
the  kidnies  ; and  one  that  is  black,  thick,  and 
cloudy,  indicates  approaching  death. 

The  dung  of  a horfe  is  the  beft  difeoverer 
of  his  inward  parts  : the  colour  or  complecr 
tion  of  which  ought  to  be  well  obferved,  when 
he  is  in  beft  health,  and  at  beft  feeding;  and 
as  he  is  found  to  alter,  fo  a judgment  is  to  be 
made,  either  of  his  health  or  ficknefs.  But  to 
be  more  particular : 

If  his  dung  be  clear,  crifp,  and  of  a pale 
yellowilh  caft,  hanging  together,  and  not  fe- 
parating,  more  than  as  it  is  broke  by  it’s  own 
weight  in  falling,  and  is  neither  fo  thick  nor 
fo  thin,  but  that  it  will  flat  a little  on  the 
ground,  and  indeed  both  in  feent  and  fub- 
ftance,  refemble  the  ordure  of  a found  man, 
then  he  is  clean,  well  fed,  and  without  im- 
perfedion. 

If  again  his  firft  and  fecond  dung  be  well 
coloured,  yet  fall  from  him  in  round  knots  or 
pellets,  and)  the  reft  be  good,  it  is  not  much 
matter;  for  it  is  only  an  indication  that  he  has 
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eaten  hay  lately,  and  that  will  always  come 
away  firft  ; but  if  all  his  dung  be  alike,  then 
it  is  a fign  of  foul  feeding,  and  that  he  has 
eaten  either  too  much  hay,  or  too  much  litter, 
and  too  little  corn. 

When  his  dung  is  in  round  pellets,  and 
blackifh  or  brown,  it  is  a fign  of  inward  heat 
in  the  body  ; if  it  be  greafy,  of  foulnefs,  and 
that  the  greafe  is  melted  but  cannot  come 
away. 

If  he  voids  greafe  in  grofs  fubflance  with 
his  dung,  and  it  is  white  and  clear,  and  comes 
away  kindly,  he  is  in  no  danger  ; but,  on  the 
contrary,  if  it  be  yellow  or  putrified,  then  it 
is  a fign  that  the  greafe  has  lain  long  in  his 
body,  and,  if  not  prevented,  that  ficknefs 
will  enfue. 

Again  ; if  the  dung  be  ftrong  and  hard, 
it  indicates  chat  he  has  had  too  ftrong  heats, 
and  that  he  will  afterwards  be  coftive,  if  it 
be  not  prevented ; if  it  be  pale  and  loofe, 
k indicates  either  inward  coldnefs  of  body, 
or  too  much  moift  and  corrupt  feeding,  but 
if  the  dung  is  ftinking,  it  fihews  the  heat  of  the 
liver;  but  on  the  contrary,  if  it  have  no  fmell, 
the  coldnefs  of  the  liver  ; but  if  it  be  indi- 
gefted,  then  it  is  an  indication  either  of  acon- 
fumption,  or  of  a dry  malady. 

Signs  may  alfo  be  taken  from  the  pulfe  of 
a horle,  v.'hich  may  be  very  plainly  felt  upon 
his  temples  and  fore-legs ; but  as  that  me- 
thod has  not  yet  obtained,  among  the  expe- 
rienced in  that  way,  I fhall  pafs  it  over. 

But  notwithftanding  what  has  been  faid,  in 
a more  particular  manner,  as  to  the  figns  of 
ficknefs  in  horfes,  it  ought  to  be  obferved 
in  general,  that  it  is  a very  difficult  taftc  to 
arrive  at  any  certain  knowledge  of  the  dif- 
eafes  of  brute  beads,  and  therefore  it  ought 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  even  farriers 
themfelves  are  often  miftaken,  as  to  the  figns, 
becaufe  they  can  only  judge  by  outward  ap- 
pearances j and  efpecially  becaufe  there  are 
many  difeafes,  that  have  the  fame  common 
fymptoms  •,  and  although  a perfon  may,  by 
them  be  affured  that  a horfe  has  a fever,  or  a 
ftranguary,  yet  he  can  fcarcely  at  the  fame 
time,  be  certain,  without  a very  nice  exami- 
nation, whether  he  may  not  have  an  inflam- 
mation in  the  pleura,  or  in  his  kidnies ; for 
the  figns  that  thefe  animals  ufually  give  in  the 
affedions  of  particular  parts,  is  their  turning 


their  heads  towards  that  part,  and  Indeed  that 
is  not  always  to  be  depended  on  ; for  a horfe 
may  turn  his  head  to  the  right  fide  of  his 
belly,  and  thereby  a perfon  may  be  miftaken  in 
fuppofing  that  diftemper  to  be  a difeafed 
liver,  as  the  horfe  often  gives  the  fame  fign 
in  the  cholic. 

SIDE ; to  ride  a horfe  Tideways,  is  to  paf- 
fage  him,  to  make  him  go  upon  two  treads, 
one  of  which  is  marked  by  his  fhoulders,  and 
the  other  by  his  haunches. 

SIDE-LAYS  [with  Hunters]  dogs  fet 
in  the  way  to  let  flip  at  a deer  as  he  palTes 

SIGUETTE  *,  is  a caveflbn  with  teeth  or 
notches,  that  is  a femi-circle  of  hollow  and 
vaulted  iron,  with  teeth  like  a faw,  confiding 
of  two  or  three  pieces  joined  with  hinges, 
and  mounted  with  a head-ftall,  and  two  ropes, 
as  if  they  were  the  caveflbn  that  in  former 
times  were  wont  to  be  put  upon  the  nofe  of 
a fiery,  ftiff-headed  horfe.  in  order  to  keep 
him  in  fubjedlion. 

There  is  a fort  of  figuette,  that  is  a round 
iron,  all  of  one  piece,  fewed  under  the  nofe- 
band  of  the  bridle,  that  it  may  not  be  in 
view. 

SINEW,  to  unfinew  a horfe,  is  to  cut  the 
tendons  on  the  fide  of  his  head. 

A horfe  is  faid  to  be  finew  fhrunk  when  he 
Is  over-rid,  and  fo  borne  down  with  fatigue, 
that  he  becomes  gaunt-bellied,  through  a 
ftiffnefs  and  contradion  of  the  two  finews, - 
that  are  under  his  belly. 

SINEW  SPRUNG,  is  a violent  attaint,", 
or  over-reach,  in  which  a horfe  ftrikes  his 
toe,  or  hinder  feet,  againft  the  finew  of  the 
fore-leg. 

For  cramps  or  convulfions  in  the  finews  : 
thefe  are  violent  contractions,  or  drawings 
together  of  the  limbs,  either  throughout  the 
whole  body,  or  particularly  in  one  limb  or 
member;  and  proceed  from  caufes  either  na- 
tural, or  accidental ; if  from  natural  caufes, 
they  proceed  either  from  too  great  fulnefs  or 
emptinefs. 

When  they  proceed  from  fulnefs,  they  are 
caufed  by  a furfeit,  either  in  eating  or  drink- 
ing, or  the  w.;nt  of  proper  evacuation. 

When  from  emptinefs,  they  proceed  from 
too  frequent,  and  too  plentiful  blood-lettings, 
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or  too  much  and  violent  purgings,  or  too 
hard  labour  j all  which  fill  the  hollownefs  of 
the  finews  with  cold,  windy  vapour,  which 
are  the  only  great  caufes  of  convulfions. 

If  they  proceed  from  accidental  caufes, 
then  it  is  either  from  fome  wound  received, 
where  a finew  has  been  but  half  cut  afunder, 
-or  only  pricked,  which  prefently  caufes  a eon- 
vulfion  all  over  the  body.  , 

The  figns  of  the  dittemper  are,  the  horfe 
will  carry  his  neck  ftifF,  and  wdll  not  be  able 
to  ftir  it  ; his  back  will  rife  up  like  the  back 
of  a camel,  or  like  a bended  bow ; his  crup- 
per will  (brink  inward,  his  fore  legs  will 
Itand  clofe  together,  and  his  belly  will  be 
clung  up  to  his  back-bone;  when  he  lies 
down  he  will  not  be  able  to  rife,  efpecially 
from  the  wcaknefs  of  his  hinder  linnbs. 

The  cure.  Pirft  fweat  him,  either  by  bu- 
rying in  a horfe  dunghill,  or  elfe  by  apply- 
ing hot  blankets  doubled,  about  each  fide  of 
his  heart  and  body ; then,  after  his  fweat, 
anoint  his  body  all  over  with  oil  of  Petroleum^ 
for  that  is  much  better  than  oil  of  bay,  or  oil 
of  cyprefs. 

Then  give  him  to  drink  the  following  li- 
quor : 

Take  one  dram  of  alTa  foetida,  with  ani- 
feeds,  feeds  of  fenugreek,  and  cummin  feeds, 
€)f  each  half  an  ounce  *,  put  thefe  into  a quart 
of  ftrong  white  wine,  and  add  to  them  three 
or  four  large  fpoonfuls  of  olive  oil,  taking 
care  to  keep  him  v/arm  after  the  drink,  and 
10  feed  him  with  good  bean  bread,  and  warm 
mafhes,  made  of  malt,  ground,  and  warm 
water  ; and  this  will,  in  a Iktle  time,  reduce 
his  (inews  to  their  former  ability. 

But  if  the  convulfion  came  accidentally, 
«s  by  the  prick,  or  half  cut  of  a finew,  then 
'fearch  for  die  wounded  finew,  and,  with  a 
pair  of  (beers,  clip  it  afunder,  and  the  con- 
vulfion  will  ceafe; 

But  if  it  be  only  a cramp,  and  but  in  one 
limb,  then  rub  or  chafe  the  grieved  part  with 
a hard  wifp,  or  hay-rope,  and  the  pain  will 
ceafe. 

SINGLE  [with  Hunters]  the  tail  of  a roe- 
buck, or  any  other  deer, 

SIT-FAST,  1 a malady  in  a horfe,  be- 
STICK-FAST,  S ing  an  hard  knob,  even 
as  hard  as  a horn,  that  grows  on  a horfe’s 


(kin,  under  the  (addle,  faft  to  his  fleih* 
which  comes  by  a faddle-gall,  or  bruife ; 
which  not  impofthumating,  the  (kin  falls 
down,  and  looks  -like  a hard  piece  of  leather. 

The  method  of  curing  it,  is  to  take  a long 
nail,  with  the  point  turned  inwards,  and  with 
that,  to  take  hold  of  the  edge  of  the  dead 
(kin  or  horn,  which  will  rife  from  the  found 
fkin,  and  with  a (harp  knife,  cut  away  the 
dead  and  hard  (kin  from  the  found  fle(h ; and 
to  heal  it  up,  by  pouring  hot  butter  into  it 
morning  and  evening,  and  when  the  fle(h  is 
made  even,  dry  and  (kin  it,  either  with  the 
powder  of  honey  and  lime,  or  with  foot  and 
cream  mixed  together,  or  walh  the  wound 
either  with  urine  or  white  wine,  and  dry  it 
up  with  the  powder  of  oyfter-(hells  burnt, 
or  bole  armoniac, 

SKITTISH  Horse  ; is  one  that  leaps  in- 
ftead  of  going  forward,  and  does  not  fet  out 
or  part  from  the  hand  freely,  nor  employ 
himfelf  as  he  ought  to  do. 

SKY-LARK;  there  is  a great  dilFerence 
between  one  (ky-lark  and  another,  for  one 
may  not  be  worth  two-pence,  when  another 
(hall  be  worth  two  pounds. 

This  bird  is  very  hardy,  and  will  live  upon 
any  food  in  a manner,  fo  that  he  have  but 
once  a week  a turf  of  three-leaved  grafs. 

This  bird  is  later  than  the  wood-lark  by 
almoft  two  months,  for  as  the  wood-lark  hath 
young  ones  in  March,  the  (ky-lark,  hath  rarely 
any  till  the  middle  of  May, 

But  though  in  winter  we  fee  great  flocks 
of  thefe  birds,  yet  we  find  the  feweft  of  their 
nefts  of  any  birds,  that  are  known  to  be  fo 
plentiful. 

They  commonly  build  in  corn,  or  high 
grafs  meadows,  and  have  ufually  three  or 
four  in  a nefl,  rarely,  if  ever,  exceeding  that 
number. 

The  young  may  be  taken  at  a fortnight 
old,  and  will  be  brought  up  almoft  with  any 
meat;  but  if  they  have  at  firft  (heep’s  heart 
and  egg  chopped  together,  till  they  be  about 
three  weeks  old,  or  till  they  will  feed  them- 
felves,  it  will  not  be  amifs  ; and  when  they 
come  to  feed  themfelves,  give  them  oac-meal, 
hemp- feed,  and  bread,  mingled  together  with 
a little  egg,  but  let  the  hemp-feed  be  bruifed; 
but  you  muft  be  fure  at  firft  to  chufe  fuck 
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f?ed  as  have  good  fweet  kernel’s,  or  it  will  do 
them  no  good. 

Being  brought  up  young,  thefe  birds  may 
be  trained  to  any  thing,  but  you  muft  be 
fure  to  give  them  fand  at  the  bottom  of  their 
cage,  and  to  let  them  have  a frefh  turf  every 
week  j but  they  muft  have  no  perches  in  their 
cages,  as  the  wood-lark,  for  thefe  are  field 
birds. 

Now  as  to  the  manner  of  taking  an  old  fky- 
lark,  it  may  be  done  with  an  hobby  and 
nets,  as  the  wood-lark  is  catched.  vSe^WooD- 

UARK. 

But  there  are  alfo  other  ways  for  it  in  dark 
nights  with  a trammel  net,  of  thirty-fix  yards 
long,  and  fix  yards  over,  run  through  with 
fix  ribs  of  packthread,  which  ribs  at  the  ends 
are  put  upon  two  poles,  fixteen  feet  long,  made 
lefTer  at  each  end,  and  fo  drawn  between  two 
men,  half  a yard  from  the  ground  every  fix 
fteps,  touching  the  ground  to  caufe  the  birds 
to  fly  up,  otherwife  the  net  may  be  carried 
over  them,  without  difturbing  them  ; fo  when 
you  hear  them'  fly  againfl:  the  net,  clap  it 
down,'  and  'theyi  are  fafe  under  it. 

This  net  will  not  only  take  fky-larks,  but 
all  other  forts  of  birds  that  come  near,  fuch 
as  partridges,  quails,  woodcocks,  fnipes, 
fieldfares,  &c.  and  almoft  In  every  dark  night. 

Another  way  of  taking  them,  is  with  a 
pair  of  day  nets,  and  a glafs,  which  is  fine 
Iport  in  a clear  frofty  morning;  thefe  nets  are 
commonly  feven  feet  deep,  and  fifteen  long, 
knit  with  French  mefh,  and  very  fine  thread ; 
thefe  nets  take  all  forts  of  birds  that  come 
within  their  compafs.. 

Thefe  larks  are  alfo  taken  with  a low'-beli, 
with  a great  light-  carried  in  a tub,  both  by 
one  man,  and  the  net  by  another ; or  the 
bell  is  carried"  by  one  man,  as  alfo  the  tub 
and  candles,  and  the  net  by  another  and  the 
light  and  thefe  little  bells  together,  fo  amazes 
tho  birds,  that  they  . lie  for  dead,  and  fo  the 
net  is  to  fifed  over  them. 

Tfiis  method  of  birding  has- a great  con- 
veniency  beyond  the  trammel  net ; for  with 
the  bell  the  fowlers  can  go  among  the  bufhes; 
by  rivers,  and  fhaw-fides,  where  the  fnipes 
and  woodcocks  commonly  lie,  and  it  is  a fure 
way  of  taking  a covey  of  partridges. 

Thelaft  . way-  of  taking  larks,  is  in  a great 


fnow,  by  taking  an  hundred,  or  two  hundred 
yards  of  packthread,  faftening  at  every  fix 
inches  a noofe  made  of  horfe-hair,  two  hairs 
are  fufficient,  if  they  be  twifled  together, 
the  more  line  the  better,  becaufe  it  will  reach 
the  greater  length,  and  of  confequence  afford 
the  more  fport. 

Then  at  every  twenty  yards  you  muft  have 
a little  ftick  to  thruft  into  the  ground,  and 
fo  go  on  till  it  be  all  fet ; when  you  have 
done  this  fcatter  fome  white  oats  among  the 
noofcs,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  you 
will  find  the  larks  flock  thither;  when  three 
or  four  are  taken,  take  them  out,  or  elfe  they 
will  make  the  others  fly;  and  when  you  are 
at  one  end,  they  will  be  at  the  other  end  feed- 
ing i fo  that  you  need  not  fear  fearing  them 
away,  for  it  makes  them  more  eager  at  their 
food. 

If  the  fnow  fall  nottill’afrer  ChriJlmaSy  thefe 
birds  feldom  or  never  prove  good  for  finging  ; 
as  for  thofe  you  intend  to  keep  for  finging, 
take  them  in  O^oher^  and  then  they  will  fing 
a little  after  ChriJimaSi 

Of  thofe  chufe  out  the  ftraigbteft,  largefi: 
bird,  and  be  that  has  the  moft:  white  upon  his 
tail,  for  thefe  are  the  moff  ufual  marks  of 
a cock.. 

As  for  your  cage,  you  muft  let  it  bfe  a large 
one,  with  a dlfli  in  the  middle  of  it,  or  at  one 
end,  and  put  alfo  fome  water,  when  you  place, 
the  turf'  in-  it,  for  the  water  caufes  the  turf  to 
grow  in  the  cage. 

If  you  find  him  wild,  tie  his  wings  for  two  > 
or  three  weeks;  till  • he  becomes  both  ac- - 
quainted  and  tame ; as  foon  as  you  perceive 
him  pretty  orderly,  untie  his  wings,  ftilMet- 
ting  him  hang  at  the  fame  place  that  he  did. 

This  old  bird’s  food  muft  be  hemp-feed,, 
bread,  and  a few  white  oats,  for  he  takes 
great  delight  in  hulking  the  oats ; and  when 
he  begins  to  fing,  give  him  once  a week  a; 
hard  egg,  or  Ihred  him  a little  boiled  muttony 
or  veal,  or  ftieep’s  heart:  but  you>  muft.  not’ 
give  him,  or  any  other  bird,  any  fait  meatj , 
nor  bread  that  is  any  thing  fak, 

SLABBERING-BIT.  See  Mastigadour; 

SLACK  A Leg,  is  laid-  of  > a horfe,  when 
he  trips  or  ftumbles. 

SLACK  THE  Hand,  is  to  llack-the  bridle^  . 
or  give  the  horfe  head,- 

SLIM- 
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The  fble  is  taken  out  for  feveral  Infirmities, 
and  a horfe  that  has  been  unfoled,  will  recover 
in  a month’s  time. 

The  foie  ought  to  be  thick  and  ftrong,  and 
the  whole  lower  part  of  the  foot, -where  the 
fhoe  is  placed,  hollow;  v/hen  a llioe  is  right 
fet,  it  fhould  not  at  all  reft  upon  the  foie,  and 
but  very  feldom  touch  it. 

Crowned  SOLE ; is  when  the  foot  is 
fhaped  like  the  back  part  of  an  oyrter-fhell, 
and  the  foie  higher  than  the  hoof;  ib  that  the 
whole  foot  is  quite  filled' up  on  the  lower 
part. 

High  SOLED;  a horfe  is  faid  to  be  fo, 
whofe  foie  is  round  ung'erneath,  fo  that  it  is 
higher  than  the  hoof,  which  oftentimes  makes 
a horfe  halt,  and  hinder  the  fhpeing  of  him, 
unlefs  the  fhoe  be  vaulted. 

The  flioe  of  a horfe  ought  to  be  fo  fet  upon 
the  hoof,,  as  not  to  bear  upon  the  foie  y for 
otherwife  the  foie  would  be  hurt,  and  not 
only  make  the  horfe  lame,  but  corrupt  the 
flelh  that  feparates  it  from  the  coffin  bo  e. 

SORE  [with  Hunters^  a male  deer  from 
four  years  old; 

SORING  [with  Sportfmen]  the  footing  of 
a hare  in  open  fields  f for  then  the  huntfmen 
fay  fhe  fores. 

SORRANCESj  maladies  incident  to  hor- 
fes,  and  are  accounted  two  fold,  as  either  an 
evil  ftate  or  compofitign,  of  a horfe’s  body, 
which  is  to  be  difcerned  either  by  the  fhape, 
number,  quantity  or  fight  of  the  member  dif- 
cafed;  or  it  is  the  loofening  and  divifion  of 
an  unity,  which  as  it  may  change  diverfely, 
fo  k has  divers  names  accordingly  ; for  if  fuch 
a loofening  and  divifion  be  in  the  bone,,  then 
it  is  called  a fradture,  if  in  any  fleffiy  part,,  a 
wound  or  ulcer ; if  in  the  veins,  a rupture;, 
if  in  the  finews,  a convulfion  or  cramp  ; if  in 
the  fkin  an  excoriation..  For  the  curey  Wa- 
TER/or  SoRRANCES.. 

SORREL ; is  a reddilh  colour,  with  which 
the  mane  ought  to  be  red  or  white;  it  is  dif- 
linguifhed  according  to  the  degrees  of  its  deep- 
nefs,  into  a burnt  forrel ; but,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  it  is  a fign  of  a good  horfe. 

SOUND  i a horfe  is  fuch,  that  does  not 
halt. 

When  a jockey  fells  a horfe,  he  warrants 


him  found,  hot  or  cold  ; that  is,  that  he  docs 
not  halt,  neither  when  you  mount  him,  nor 
when  he  is  heated,  nor  yet  after  alighting, 
when  he  ftands  and  cools, 

SOUND,  7 [with  Hunters]  a term 

SOUNDER,  J uied  for  an  herd,  or  com- 
pany of  wild  hogs,  boars,  or  Twine 

SOURIS;  is  a cartilage  in  the  noftrils  of  a 
horfe,  by  the  m.eans  of  which  he  fnorts.  See 
Snort. 

SPADE;  a gelded  beaft,  alfo  a deer  of 
three  years  old. 

SPANIEL;  there  are  two  forts  of  dogs 
which  neceflarily  ferve  for  fowling;  the  firft 
findeih  the  game  on  the  land  and  the  other  on 
the  water.  Water-Spaniel,  Dog,  Lfc. 

Such  fpaniels  as  delight  on  the  land,  play 
their  parts  either  by  fwiftnefs  of  foot,  or  by 
often  quelling  to  fearch  out  and  to  fpring  the 
bird  for  further  hope  of  reward,  or  ell'e  by 
fpme  fecret  fign  and  privy  token  difeover  the 
place  where  they  fall.. 

The  firft  kind  of  fuch  ferve  the  hawk,  the 
fecond  the  net  c-r  train. 

The  firft  kind  have  no  peculiar  names  af- 
figned  them,>  except  they  are  named  after  the 
bird,  which  by  natural  appointment  he 
allotted  to  take;  upon  which  account  fome 
are  called  dogs  for  the  falcon,  the  pheafanr, 
the  partridge,  and  the  like:  they  are  com- 
monly called  by  one  name,  viz.  fpaniels,  as 
if  they  originally  came  from  Spai/t. 

The  fpaniel  requifite  for  fowling  on-  the  wa- 
ter partly  by  natural  inclination,  and  partly 
by  dilJigent  teaching,  is  properly  called  a 
water-fpanie),  becaufe  he  has  ufual  recourfe 
to  the  water,  where  all  his  game  lies,  namely, 
water-fowl,  which  are  taken  by  theic  help  ia 
their  kind.. 

His  fize  is  fomewhat  large,  but  not  extra- 
ordinary, having  long,  rough,  and  curled 
hair,  which  muft  be  dipt  at  proper  times>  for 
by  leffening  the  fuperfluity  of  his  hair,  they 
become  more  light  and  fwift,,  and  are  lefs  hin^ 
dered  in  fwimming. 

The  principal  game  of  thefe  dogs  are  ducks- 
and  drakes,  whence  he  is  called  a duck-dog, 
or  dog  for  a duck,  becaufe  his  excellency  lies 
in  that  fport.  See  Worms  ia  Dogs  how 
cure*- 
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^he  Dijlemper  of  Spmiels^ 

The  mange  is  a capital  enemy  to  the  qoiet 
and  beauty  of  a good  fpanie],  which  not 
only  torments  them,  but  frequently  affedfs 
others. 

For  the  cure: 'take  a pound  of  barrow- 
flick,  three  ounces  of  common  oil,  four 
ounces  of  brimftone  well  powdered,  two 
ounces  of  fait  wrell  powdered,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  wood-afhes  well  lifted  and  fearfed; 
boil  all  thefe  in  a kettle,  or  earthen  pot,  and 
when  they  are  all  well  incorporated  together, 
anoint  the  fpaniel  therewith  three  times  every 
other  day,  either  in  the  fun,  or  before  the 
fire  ; then  walk  him  all  over  with  good  ftrong 
lee,  and  this  will  kill  the  mange. 

But  do  not  forget  to  Ihift  his  litter  and  ken- 
nel often. 

If  the  fpaniel  lofes  his  hair,  as  it  often  hap- 
pens, then  bath  him  in  the  water  of  lupines 
and  hops,  and  anoint  him  with  ftale  and  bar- 
row  flick. 

This  ointment,  befides  the  cure,  will  make 
his  Ikin  look  fleek  and  beautiful,  and  kills 
the  fleas,  that  are  diiquieters  of  dogs,  and 
enemies  to  their  eafe. 

If  this  be  not  ftrong  enough  to  root  out 
this  malady,  then  take  two  quarts  of  ftrong 
"vinegar,  common  oil  fix  ounces,  brimftone 
three  ounces,  foot  fix  ounces,  two  handsful 
of  fait  pounded  and  fifted  fine  ; boil  all  thefe 
together  in  the  vinegar,  and  anoint  the  dog 
as  before  diredted. 

But  this  medicine  muft  not  be  ufed  in  cold 
weather,  for  it  may  then  endanger  the  dog’s 
life. 

But  if  the  fpaniel  be  not  extremely  afflidted 
with  the  mange,  then  he  may  be  eafily  cured 
as  follows : 

Make  bread  with  wheaten  bran,  with  the 
roots,  leaves,  and  fruit  of  agrimony  well 
pounded  in  a mortar,  and  made  into  a pafte 
or  dough,  and  then  baked  in  an  oven ; give 
this  to  the  dog,  and  let  him  have  no  other 
bread  for  fome  time,  letting  him  eat  as  much 
and  as  long  as  he  will. 

The  formica  is  alfo  a fcurvy  malady,  which 
very  much  affedfs  a fpaniel’s  ears,  and  is 


caufed  by  flies,  and  their  own  fcratching  with 
their  feet. 

In  order  to  the  cure  infufe  gum  tragacanth 
four  ounces,  in  the  ftrongeft  vinegar  you  can. 
get,  for  the  fpace  of  a week,  and  afterwards 
grind  it  on  a marble  ftone,  as  painters  do 
their  colours,  adding  to  it  roach-allum,  and 
galls  reduced  to  powder,  of  each  two  ounces  y 
mingle  all  thefe  together,  and  hy  them  on 
the  part  affedbed. 

For  a Swelling  in  the  Fhroat  of  Spaniels, 

- By  reafon  of  a humour  diftilling  from  the 
brain,  the  throat  of  a fpaniel  will  often  fwell 
unreafonably. 

In  order  to  a cure,  anoint  the  part  aggrieved 
with  oil  of  camomile,  then  wafli  it  with  vi- 
negar, mixed  with  fait,  but  not  too  ftrong. 

Fo  help  a Spaniel  that  has  loji  his  Senfe  of 
Smelling, 

Spaniels  do  fometimes  lofe  their  fenfe  of 
fmelling,  by  reafon  of  reft  and  greafe,  fo  that 
they  will  not  be  able  to  fpring  or  retrieve  a 
fowl  after  their  ufual  manner. 

In  order  to  recover  it  again,  take  agaric 
two  drachms,  fal  gemma  one  fcruple,  beat 
thefe  into  powder,  and  mix  them  well  with 
oxymel,  making  a pill  as  big  as  a nut,  cover 
it  with  butter,  and  give  it  the  dog  either  by 
fair  means  or  foul. 

This  will  bring  him  to  a quick  fcent,  as 
has  been  often  experienced. 

Slhe  Benefit  of  catting  off  the  Tip  of  the  SfanieVs 
Tail  or  Stern, 

It  IS  neceffary  that  this  be  done  when  he 
is  a whelp,  for  feveral  reafons : firft,  by  fo 
doing  worms  are  prevented  from  breeding 
there;  and  in  the  next  place,  if  it  be  not 
cut  he  will  be  lefs  forward  in  prefling  haftily 
into  the  coverts  after  his  game,  and  befides 
it  will  make  the  dog  appear  more  beau- 
tiful. 

To  SPARE  A Cock,  in  the  general,  fig- 
nifics  to  breathe  him. 

SPARING,  [with  Cock-fighters]  a term 
3 ^ ^ ufed 
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'^fed  to  fignify  the  fighting  of  a cock  with 
another  to  breathe  him,  in  which  fights  they 
put  hots  on  their  fpurs,  that  they  may  not 
hurt  one  another. 

SPARROW,  a fmall  bird,  dwelling  in 
houfes,  and  frequenting  barn-doors  and  the 
like  places  for  food  : but  upon  the  gathering 
in  of  the  corn-harveft,  they  retire  into  the 
fields  for  their  fuftenance,  and  if  any  thing 
remote  from  their  ufual  places  of  abode,  will 
in  the  night  take  up  their  lodgings  or  rooft 
in  the  neighbouring  hedges,  and  when  no 
more  food  is  left,  or  that  it  grows  fcanty  in 
the  fields,  they  return  to  their  former  habi- 
tations; there  are  many  devices  found  out  to 
catch  fparrows,  and  among  the  reft,  that 
called  the  fparrow-net  is  ufed  after  fun-fet  and 
before  fun-rifing,  being  the  time  when  thefe 
birds  are  at  rooft.  S^e  Plate  XIII. 

The  fparrow-net  is  thus  made ; firft  have 
a long  pole,  much  like  a hawk’s  pole,  and 
there  muft  be  faftened  ftrongly  at  the  upper 
end,  either  with  one,  two  or  more  grains,  a 
fmall  fquare  crofs  piece  of  wood,  like  unto 
the  head  of  an  ordinary  hay-rake,  but  much 
larger  for  length  and  fize,  and  of  a little 
longer  fquare,  according  to  the  figure.  See 
the  Plate. 

Then  take  another  ftaff  like  unto  this, 
but  not  above  one-third  in  length,  and  join 
it  to  the  longeft  with  a ftrong  cord,  fo  loofely 
that  it  may  fall  at  pleafure  to  and  fro  from 
the  longer  crofs-ftaff,  and  when  both  the  crofs- 
ftaves  meet  together,  they  may  be  both  of 
equal  length  and  heighth,  and  join  together 
without  any  difference,  for  otherwife  thej  will 
prove  ineffedtual.  See  the  form  of  the  fecond 
crofs -faff. 

The  two  crofs-ftaves  being  joined  in  this 
manner,  fit  to  meet  together,  fix  both  to  the 
one  and  the  other  a large  and  wide  purfe-net, 
having  this  liberty  at  the  top,  that  the  crofs 
flaves  may  fall,  and  part  the  one  from  the 
other  a pretty  diftance  ; and  the  lower  end  of 
the  net  muft  be  ftraight  and  narrow,  and 
made  faft  to  the  fame  hole  in  the  lower  crofs- 
ftaff,  to  which  the  ftiorter  crofs-ftaff  before 
was  faftened ; then  take  two  fmall  cords  or 
lines,  which  muft  be  faftened  with  knots  to 
each  of  the  fhorter  crofs-ftaves,  paffing  through 
two  holes,  and  fo  through  the  holes  of  the 


lower  crofs-ftaff,  through  which  they  may  go^ 
and  come  at  pleafure,  and  then  fhall  the  two 
ends  of  the  wards  be  tied  on  a knot  together,, 
at  fuch  an  equal  diftance,  that  the  fhorter  ftaff 
may  fall  at  pleafure  from  the  lower  as  far  as 
is  convenient,  or  the  widenefs  of  the  net  per- 
mits'; and  then  another  fingle  ward  being 
made  faft  to  the  laft  knot  of  the  two  cords, 
(which  fingle  ward  always  carry  in  your  right 
hand)  draw  the  crofs-ftaves  clofe  together, 
and  clofe  up  the  net  as  you  find  occafion  ; 

and  make  with  it  the  ftaves  and  net  to  fiv- 

•> 

open  and  wdden,  as  the  place  requires  where 
you  are  about  to  fet  it  : here  is  the  form  and 
manner  of  the  fparrow-nets  as  it  is  fixed  toge- 
ther. See  the  Place. 

This  fparrow-net  is  to  be  ufed  early  in  the 
morning,  or  late  at  night,  as  already  notedj 
and  muft  be  fet  or  fixed  againft  the  eaves  of 
houfes,  barnes,  dove-houfes,  and  fuch  like 
places ; as  alfo  againft  ftacks  of  corn  or  hay;, 
and  if  they  were  thatched  it  would  be  better ; 
and  being  fet  clofe  againft  them,  to  knock 
and  thruft  the  crofs-ftaves  clofe  againft  the 
fame,  making  a noife  to  force  them  to  fly  out 
into  the  net,  and  immediately  draw  the  long 
fingle  line  and  fhut  up  the  crofs  ftaves  clofe, 
and  fo  take  the  birds  out. 

Hedge-SP ARROW ; this  is  not  fo  def- 
picable  a bird  as  fome  imagine,  for  if  you 
will  mind  its  fong,  you  Will  find  very  de- 
lightful notes  •,  and  it  fings  early  in  the  fprir^S 
with  great  variety. 

Old  or  young  become  tame  very  quickly, 
and  will  fing  in  a fhort  time  after  they  are 
taken,  if  they  have  been  taken  at  the  latter 
end  of  January^  or  beginning  of  February  i 
they  will  feed  almoft  on  any  thing  you  can 
give  them. 

They  commonly  build  In  a white  thorn,  or 
private  hedge,  laying  eggs  much  different 
from  other  birds,  being  of  a very  fine  blue 
colour. 

This  bird  is  traflable,  and  will  take  any 
bird’s  fong  almoft,  if  taken  out  of  the  neft. 

SPARROW-HAWKS  are  of  feveral  kinds, 
and  of  different  plumes. 

SPAVIN,  a difeafe  among  horfes,  which 
is  a fwelling  or  ftiffnefs  in  the  hams,  which 
caufes  them  to  halt,  and  is  either  the  blood- 
fpavin,  which  is  a foft  fwelling  growing  thro* 
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the  hoof  of  a horfe,  and  is  commonly  full  of 
blood,  and  is  bigger  on  the  inlide,  being  fed 
by  the  mafter-vein,  which  makes  it  larger 
than  the  fweliing  on  the  outlide. 

It  runs  on  the  infrde  of  the  hoof  down  to 
the  paftern. 

This  malady  proceeds  from  a corruption 
of  the  blood,  caufed  by  hard  riding  when  the 
hoof;  is  young  and  tender,  which  by  over- 
heating it,,  renders  it  thin  and  flexible,,  fo  that 
the  humour  defcending,  lodges  in  the  hoof, 
makes  the  joint  ftiff,  and  caufes  the  horfe  to 
go-with  great  pain  and  difficulty. 

As  foon  as  you  perceive  the  tumour,  bathe 
it  with  hot  vinegar,  and  apply  a tight  ban- 
dage round  the  part  ; and  this  method  will, 
in  general,  be  fufficient  to  reduce  the  vein  to 
its  original  fi7^,  and  confequently  to  cure 
the  difeafe.  But  if  this  method  ffiould  not 
fucceed,  you  mull:  make  an  incifion  in  the 
fkin,  lay  the  vein  bare,  and  tie  it  both  above 
and  below  the  fweliing  by  means  of  a needle 
and  waxed  thread.  When  you  have  per- 
formed the  operation,  drefs  the  part  daily  with 
a compofition  of  turpentine,  honey,  and  fpi- 
rits  of  wine.-  By  this  means  the  turgid  part 
■will  digeft  away,  together  with  the  ligatures, 
and  the  cure  be  compleated  ; or, 

Firft  (have  the  hair  away  on  both  lides  of 
the  fweliing,  as  far  as  it  goes,  then  take  up 
the  thigh  vein  and  bleed  it  well ; when  that 
is  done,  the  vein  above  the  orifice,  and  let 
it  bleed  as  much  as  it  will  j then  make  two 
incifions  in  the  lower  part  of  the  fweliing, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  and  after  that  prick  two  or 
three  holes  on  each  fide  of  the  hoof  where  the 
fpavin  is,  that  fo  the  medicine  may  take  the 
better  effedl ; and  when  the  blood  and  water 
have  evacuated  as  much  as  they  will  do,  hav- 
ing beaten  together  bole  armoniac  and  the 
whites  of  eggs,  bind  the  part  about  wich 
them  p] aider- wife,  upon  linen  cloth,  and 
make  it  fait  about  the  hoof,  to  keep  on  the 
plaifter  •,  the  day  following  take  it  off  and 
bathe  the  fore  place  with  the  following: 

Boil  mallow  tops  and  nettles  in  water  till 
they  are  foft,  and  with  this  bathe  the  fore  j 
then  having  boiled  together  a fufficient  quan- 
tity of  mallow  roots,  branch  urfine,  oil,  wax, 
and  white  wine,  bind  this  warm  on  the  fore, 
round  about  the  hoof,  and  few  a cloth  round 


it,  and  let  it  He  on  three  days  more,  and  every 
morning  ftroke  it  down  gently  with  your  hand, 
that  the  bloody  humonr  may  iflfue  out,  and 
the  fourth  day  bathe  and  wa(h  it  clean  with 
the  former  bath. 

Then  take  gum  creana  and  ftone  pitch,  of 
each  an  ounce,  and  brimftone  a quarter  of 
an  ounce,  pound  them  to  a very  fine  powder, 
and  melt  them  altogether  on  the  fire  ; and 
juft  before  you  take  them  off,  add  half  an 
ounce  of  turpentine,  and  having  made 

a plaifter,  fpread  it  upon  leather,  and  lay  it 
warm  to  the  place,  and  round  about  the  hoof, 
letting  it  remain  till  its  fall  off  of  itfelf ; but  if 
it  happens  to  come  off  too  foon,  clap  on  ano- 
ther of  the  fame. 

This  is  efteemed  to  be  the  beft  method  of 
cure  for  this  malady. 

When  this  fweliing  appears  on  the  inward 
part , of  the  hoof,  the  method  is  to  take  up 
the  thigh-vein,  and  to  bleed  it  from  the  ne- 
ther part  of  the  leg  till  it  will  bleed  no  longe 
and  after  to  give  fire  to  the  fpavin  both  long 
way s-and  crofs- ways,  and  then  to  apply  a re-- 
ftringent  charge  to  the  part; 

Bog-SPAVIN  ; the  very  nature  of  the  tu- 
mour called  the  bog-fpavin,  points  out  the 
moft  proper  method  of  cure ; for  as  it  is 
filled  w'ith  a gelatinous  matter,  it  is  neceffary 
to  remove  it  before  we  can  hope  for  a cure. 
Let  therefore  the  tumour  be  opened  by  inci- 
fion, and  the  gelatinous  matter  difeharged. 
When  this  is  performed,  let  the  wound  be 
dreffed  with  doffils  dipped  in  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, and  once  in  three  or  four  days  a powder 
compofed  of  calcined  vitriol,  alluip,  and  bole- 
armoniac,  be  put  into  it.  By  purfuing  this 
method,  the  bag  will  flough  away,  and' the 
cure  be  compleated  without  leaving  any  fear* 
If  through  the  pain  attending  the  operatioa 
or  dreffings,  the  joint  fhould  iwell  or  inflame, 
it  muft  be  fomented  twice  a day,  and  a 
poultice  applied  over  the  dreffings,.  till  it  is 
reduced. 

Bone-SPAVIN,  a malady  to  which  horfes 
are  incident ; it  is  a great  cruft  as  hard  as  a 
bone,  which  if  let  run  too  long,  will  flick, 
or  rather  grow  on  the  infidcs  of  the  hoof,  un- 
der the  joint,  near  the  great  vein,  and  will 
caufe  the  horfe  to  halt  very  much. 

It  comes  at  the  firft  like. a tender,  griftle* 
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which  arrives  by  degrees  to  this  hardnefs,  and 
may  be  Caufed  feveral  ways,  either  by  immo- 
derate riding  or  hard  labour,  which  diffoiv- 
ing  the  blood  into  thin  humours,  it  falls  down 
and  lodges  in  the  hoof,  cauGng  it  firft  to  fwell, 
and  afterwards  to  grow  as  hard  as  a bone ; 
fometimes  it  is  hereditary,  either  from  the 
iire  or  the  dam. 

Bliftering  and  firing  are  the  only  remedies 
that  can  be  relied  on  in  this  diforder.  And 
when  a fulnefs,  on  ^he  fore-part  of  the  hock, 
comes  on  after  hard  riding,  or  any  other  vi- 
olence, Vvrhich  threatens  a fpavin,  the  part 
iliould  be  bathed  with  coolers  and  repellers. 
In  young,  horfes  milder  medicines  fhould  be 
applied,  as  they  will  in  a fliort  time,  wear  the 
tumour  down  by  degrees,  which  will  be  much 
better,  than  to  remove  it  at  once  by  more 
fevere  methods',  which  too  often  have  a very 
bad  efFedt  on  young  creatures,  and  produce 
worfe  confequences  than  thofe  they  were  in- 
tended to  remove. 

But  in  full  grown  horfes  blifterlng  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary ; and  accordingly  various  au- 
thors have  given  preferiptions  for  compound- 
ing a medicine  that  will  anfwer  the  intention. 
I fliall  not  however  enumerate  them  here,  as 
the  bliftering  ointment,  with  the  addition  of 
one  drachm  of  fublimate,  is  the  befl:  yet  known, 
^nd  has  often  been  ufed  with  the  greateft 
fuccefe. 

When  bliftering  is  ufed,  the  following 
ointment  and  method  are  well  adapted  to 
fucceed. 

Blijlering  Oiniment. 

Take  of  the  ftronger  blue  ointment,  three 
ounces  *,  of  Flanders  oil  of  bays,  one  ounce  ; 
cantharides,  three  drachms^  fublimate  one 
drachm,  mix  them  well  together : or. 

Take  cantharides.,  euphorbium,  and  fub- 
limate,  of  each  one  dvzchm Flanders  o\\  of 
:bays,  one  ounce-,  mixed. 

Before  it  is  applied  the  hair  muft  be  cut  off 
as  clofe  as  poffible,  and  then  the  ointment  laid 
on  very  thick  over  the  affccled  parr.  It  will 
be  proper  to  make  this  application  in  the 
morning,  and  keep  the  creature  tied  up  du- 
ring the  whole  day  without  any  litter ; but  at 
■night  he  muft  be  littered,  and  fuffered  to  lie 
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down:  when,  in  order  to  prevent  the  oint 
ment  being  rubbed  off,  a pitch  plaifter  fhould 
be  laid  over  it,  and  a bandage  of  broad 
tape  applied  upon  it  to  keep  all  faft  and  firm. 

After  the  blifter  has  done  running,  and  the 
fcabs  begin  to  dry  and  peal  off^'it  ftiould  be 
applied  a fecond  time,  in  the  very  fime  man- 
ner as  before  j for  this  fecond  application  will 
often  have  a much  greater  effect  than  the 
firft;  and  in  colts  and  young  horfes  generally 
compleats  the  cure. 

But  when  the  fpavin  has  been  of  long  ftand- 
ing,  it  will  require  to  be  often  renewed,  per- 
haps five  or -fix  times.  It  will  however  be 
neceffary  to  obferve  that  after  the  fecond  ap- 
plication, a greater  interval  of  time  muft  be 
allowed,  becaufe  it  will  otherwife  have  a fear, 
or  at  leaft  a baldnefs  in  the  part;  therefore, 
once  a fortnight,  or  three  weeks,  is  often 
enough  to  renew  the  application,  which  will 
prevent  all  blemifhes  of  that  kind,  and  at  the 
fame  time  procure  the  fuccefs  defired. 

In  full  aged  horfes  the  fpavins  are  generally 
more  obftinate,  as  being  feared  more  inter- 
nally ; and  when  they  run  among  the  finu- 
ofities  of  the  joint,  they  are  commonly  incu- 
rable, as  they  are  then  beyond  the  reach  of 
medicine,  and  become  of  an  impenetrable 
hardnefs. 

Violent  cauftic  medicines  are  generally 
made  ufc  of  to  cure  thefe  cafes;  but  it  is  a 
dangerous  practice,  and  often  deftroys  the 
linnb.  The  only  method  is  to  try  the  blifter- 
ing ointment,  continuing  according  to  the 
diredfions  already  given  for  fome  months,  if 
neceffary  : the  horfe  being  worked  moderately 
in  the  intervals ; by  this  means  the  hardnel's 
will  be  diffoived  by  degrees,  and  wear  away 
in  an  infenfible  manner. 

Sometimes  the  fpavin  lies  very  deep,  and 
penetrates  a confiderable  way  into  the  hoi 
low  of  the  joint.  When  this  is  the  cafe  it 
will  be  in  vain  to  expedt  fuccefs  from  the  me- 
dicines already  deferibed.  The  moft  violent 
cauftic  ointments  prepared  with  fublimate, 
are  the  only  preparations  that  can  fucceed, 
and  thefe  are  fo  dangerous,  that  a careful 
pradlitioner  would  not  chufe  to  ufe  them. 
Perhaps  a proper  cautery,  made  in  the  form 
of  a fleam,  may,  by  a dextrous  hand,  be  ap- 
plied to  the  fpavin  in  fuch  a manner,  as  not 
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to  injure  either  the  tendons  or  nerves ; by 
this  means  the  fubftance  of  the  fwelling  will 
be  penetrated,  and  the  running  may  be  eafily 
continued  by  the  help  of  the  precipitate  oint- 
ment. This  method  is  fafe,  and  therefore 
worth  trying;  as  horfcs  of  great  value  are 
often,  by  this  difeafe,  rendered  unferviceable. 

In  defperate  cafes  the  following  has  been 
ufed  ; take  up  the  veins  that  feed  it,  as  well 
below  as  above,  and  give  it  fire;  then  charge 
the  place  with  pitch  made  hot,  and  clap  flax 
upon  it ; after  four  days  anoint  it  with  oil  of 
populeon  and  frefh  butter,  melted  together 
over  a gentle  fire-,  and  when. the  fcab  is  fal- 
len off,  apply  bianco,  or  a white  duff  made 
of  jeflbes,  continuing  to  ufe  this,  till  it  is 
healed. 

Cleanfe  elecampane  root  very  well,  wrap 
it  up  in  a paper,  and  roaft  it  till  it  is  fotc, 
then  gall,  rub,  and  chafe  it  well,  put  it  on 
and  bind  it  hard,  but  not  fo  hot  as  to  fcald 
off  the  hair;  this  will  take  it  away  at  twice 
drefiing.  I 

Mix  two  penny  worth  of  oil  of  turpentine 
and  as  much  oil  of  camomile  together  in  a 
glafs  vial,  and  anoint  the  part  aggrieved  with 
it,  and  it  will  do. 

Make  a flit  of  the  length  of  a barley-corn, 
or  longer,  with  a knife,  upon  the  top  of  the 
excrefcence,  then  raife  the  fkin  from  the  bone 
with  a fine  corner, ' hollowing  it  round  the 
excrefcence,  and  no  more  ; then  having  fome 
lint  dipped  in  oil  of  oriaganum,  thruft  it  into 
the  hole,  cover  the  knob,  and  let  it  lie  till 
you  fee  it  rot,  and  that  nature  has  caft  forth 
both  the  medicine  and  the  core. 

Put  an  ounce  of  common  pepper  powdered, 
and  as  much  roach-allum,  into  a pint  of  anife- 
feed-water,  and  boil  them  together  till  one- 
half  is  confumed,  then  flrain  it  and  pour  it 
into  a glafs  for  ufe.  Apply  this  to  the  part 
once  or  twice  as  there  is  occafion. 

There  is  alfo  the  ox-fpavin,  which  is  a cal- 
lous and  grifly  fwelling,  hard  as  a bone,  and 
fo  painful  that  it  makes  a horfe  lofe  his 
belly;  fome  horfes  halt  with  it  only  at  firfl 
coming  out  of  the  ftable,  when  thofc  tumours 
are  but  young : a fpavin  at  its  rife,  is  larger 
towards  the  ply  and  bending  of  the  ham  than 
behind  it,  and  by  degrees  it  increafes  fo  far, 
that  it  will  at  length  make  the  horfe  quite  lame. 

The  dry  fpavin,  which,  may  be  perceived 


by  the  mod:  unfkilful ; for  when  a horfe  in 
walking,  with  a twitch  lifts  one  of  his  hind-- 
legs  higher  than  the  other,  he  is  faid  to  have 
this  kind  of  fpavin,  and  will  often  be  affedted. 
with  it  in  both  legs. 

Thefe  frequently  degenerate  into  ox-fpa- 
vins ; and  there  is  no  cure  for  them  but  ap- 
plying the  fire,  even  that  does  not  always 
effe£l  the  cure. 

SPAYARD,  I [with  Hunters]  a red  male 

SPA  ID,  J deer  that  is  three  years  old. 

SPEAR  ; the  feather  of  a horfe,  called  the 
flrake  of  a fpear,  is  a mark  in  the  neck,  or 
near  the  fhoulder  of  fome  barbs ; and  fome 
Turkey  and  SpantJJo  horfes  reprefent  the  blow 
or  cut  of  a fpear  in  thofe  places,  with  fome 
appearance  of  a fear  as  it  were.. 

This  feather  is  an  infallible  fign  of  a good 
horfe. 

SPEAR-HAND,  or  Sword-Haud,  of  a 
horfeman,  is  his  right  hand. 

SPEAR-FOOT  OF  a Horse,  is  his  far  foot 
behind. 

SPRIT-NET,  OR  Caralet,  a device  where- 
with great  fifh  as  well  as  fmall  may  be  taken, 
which  is  alfo  known  by  other  names ; this  is 
a common  fort  of  net,  and  made  according  tcj. 
the  figure  in  Plate  III. 

The  mefhes  of  this  net  muft  be  pretty  large,  , 
that  you  may  the  more  eafily  lift  it  out  of 
the  water,  or  elfe  great  fifli  will  be  fure  to 
leap  over  it;  you  muft  alfo  do  thus;  take  a. 
needle  and  thread,  v/hich  draw  through  the 
tides  of  your  common  earth-vmrms,  but  in 
fuch  a manner  as  not  to  hurt  them  much,  to 
the  end  that  they  may  move  their  heads  and 
tails  with  flrength  and  vigour,  that  the  fifh  at: 
the  fight  of  them  may  imagine  they  are  at  li- 
berty; then  tying  both  ends  of  the  threads- 
together,  hang  it  at  juft  over  the  middle 
of  the  net,  within  eight  inches  of  the  bottom  ; 
you  muft  alfo  have  a long  pole,  as  O,  P,  N,. 
and  within  a foot  of  the  fmaller  end  fatten  two 
crofs  flicks  of  the  net,  in  fuch  a manner  that 
they  may  hang  about  two  inches  loofe  from, 
the  pole,  that  fo  the  net  may  play  the  better,. 
When  you  put  the  net  into  the  water,  make 
a little  daflung  noife  therewith,  for  the  fifli: 
are  very  eager  after  fuch  novelties,  and  com- 
ing to  fee  what  the  matter  is,  will  perceive 
the  roiling  of  the  worms;,  then  they  will  chafe 
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after  the  fmaller  fifh,  and  each  at  his  fide  be- 
gins to  pull  for  the  worms ; you  may  know 
there  are  great  ones,  and  good  flore  of  them 
by  their  tuggging  and  pulling  the  net,  upon 
which  the  great  end  of  the  pole  muft  be  clap- 
ped between  your  legs,  and  a fudden  mount 
with  both  the  hands  be  given  to  the  net,  and 
you  may  be  fure  of  all  within  the  compafs 
of  it ; in  holding  the  net,  it  feems  to  be  moft 
for  your  eafe  to  let  the  end  reft  between  your 
legs,  with  both  hands  a little  extended  on  the 
pole,  for  the  better  fupporting  it;  and  let  it 
fometimes  be  fuffered  to  He  flat  on  the  ground, 
as  the  place  will  permit.  See  Plate  III, 

SPITTER  [with  Hunters]  a male  deer  near 
two  years  old,  whofe  horns  begin  to  grow  up 
lharp  and  fpit-wife,;  the  fame  is  alfo  called  a 
brocket,  or  pricket. 

SPLEEN  IN  Horses,  a difeafe  cured  as 
follows;  boil  a handful  of  agrimony  in  the 
water  which  the  horfe  is  to  drink  mornings 
and  evenings,  chopping  the  leaves  fmall  when 
they  are  boiled,  and  then  mix  them  well  with 
frefli  butter,  to  be  made  into  balls,  of  which 
give  the  horfe  two  or  three  at  a time,  in  the 
manner  of  pills,  with  a horn  of  old  ftrong  beer 
after  each  pill. 

SPLENTS  } a difeafe  in  horfes,  which  is  a 
.callous,  hard,  infenfible  fwelling,  or  hard 
griflle,  breeding  on  the  lhank-bone,  which 
when  it  grows  big  fpoils  the  fhape  of  the  leg, 
and  generally  comes  upon  the  infide  ^ and  if  ‘ 
there  be  one  oppofite  to  it  on  the  out-fide,  is 
called  a peg,  or  pinned  fplent,  becaufe  it  does,  _ 
as  it  were,  pierce  the  bone,  and  is  extremely  : 
dangerous. 

They  feldom  appear  after  a horfe  Is  part:  fix 
or  feven  years  of  age:  few  colts  are  without 
more  or  lefs  of  them,  but  generally  they  dif- 
appear  as  ftrength  increafes.;  though  an  in- 
ftance  now  and  then  occurs,  in  which  all 
means  to  remove  them  are  unfuccefsful. 

The  fimple  fplents  are  only  faftened  to  the 
bone,  at  a pretty  diftance  from  the  knee,  and 
without  touching  the  back  finew,  and  have  not 
a very  bad  confequence;  but  thofe  that  touch 
the  back  finew,  or  are  fpread  on  the  knee, 
will  make  a horfe  lame  in  a fhort  time. 

Horfes  are  alfo  fubjedt  to  have  fuzes  in  the 
fame  place,  which  are  two  fplen'is  joined  by 


the  ends,  one  above  the  other,  and  arc  more 
dangerous  than  a fimple  fplent. 

For  the  cure  of  this  malady,  fhave  away  the 
hair,  and  rub  and  beat  the  fwelling  with  the 
handle  of  a ftioeing  hammer;  then  having 
burnt  three  or  four  hazle  flicks,  while  the  fap 
is  in  them,  chafe  the  fplent  with  the  juice, 
or  water,  that  iffues  out  at  both  ends,  apply- 
ing it  as  hot  as  you  can,  without  fcalding  the 
part;  after  that  rub  or  bruife  the  fwelling  with 
one  of  the  flicks,  and  continue  frequently  to 
throw  the  hot  juice  upon  the  part,  but  fo  as 
nor  to  fcald  it,  and  coatmue  ftill  rubbing  it, 
till  it  grows  foft.- 

Then  dip  a linen  cloth,  five  or  fix  times 
double,  in  the  hazle  juice,  as  hot  as  your 
hands  can  endure  it,  and  tie  it  upon  the  fplent, 
where  let  it  remain  for  twenty-four  hours, 
keeping  the  horfe  in  the  ftable  for  the  fpace 
of  nine  days,  not  fuffering  him  to  be  either 
ridden  or  led  to  water;  by  which  time  the 
fplent  will  be  diflblved  and  the  hair  will  after- 
wards grow  on  it  again. 

If  the  hazle  be  not  in  full  fap  it  will  not 
operate  fo  effectually,  neverthelefs  it  may  be 
ufed;  but  then  riie  part  muft  be  rubbed  and 
bruifed  more  ftrongly.  If  the  fplent  be  not 
quite  taken  away,  but  only  diminifhed,  re- 
peat this  operarlon  a month  after. 

Another  remedy,  that  is  an  approved  one, 
is  the  ointment  of  beetles ; in  April  or  May 
you  may  find  a little  black,  longifh  infedt, 
about  the  foot  of  the  ftalk  of  the  bulbous 
crow-foot.  It  is  no  bigger  than  a fmall  bean, 
having  legs,  but  no  wings,  and  fo  hard,  that 
you  can  with  difficulty  bruife  it  with  your 
fingers. 

Take  three  or  four  hundred  of  thefe,  and 
mix  them  with  hog’s  greafe  in  a pot,  cover  it 
very  ciofe,  till  they  are  quite  dead,  and  then 
ftamp  them  to  an  ointment  with  greafe,  which, 
the  longer  it  is  kept,  the  better  it  will  be. 

Then  firft  you  are  to  foften  and  prick  the 
fplent,  after  the  ufual  manner,  then  apply  this 
ointment  to  it,  of  the  thicknefs  of  a half- 
penny, caufing  it  to  fink  in,  by  holding  a hot 
fire-fliovel  againft  it : this  will  draw  out  a red 
water,  which  will  turn  to  a fctirf  or  fcab,  ia 
about  nine  or  ten  days,  and  afterwards  fall 
off.  But  before  you  apply  this  ointment,  you 
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Tnufl:  Tofren  the  callous,  or  hard  ^veiling, 
with  a poultice  made  of  two  ounces  of  lily- 
roots,  the  fame  quantity  of  matfh-mallows  •, 
of  the  leaves  of  mallow  and  violets,  two  hands- 
ful  ; one  handful  of  dill,  of  wild  marjorum, 
wild  penny-royal,  or  corn-mint. 

Boil  the  roots  in  water  for  about  an  hour, 
then  mix  the  w^ater  with  about  three  parts  of 
oil  then  put  the  herbs  to  it,  and  when  they 
are  w'ell^boiled,  {lamp  all  to  a malh,  (have  off 
the  hair,  and  apply  it  warm  to  the  part. 

SPLINT;  a malady  incident  to  horfes ; 
this  is  very  much  like  the  fplent,  though  fome 
authors  take  it  to  be  different  from  that 
difeafe. 

This  begins  at  the  very  grlftle,  and  will, 
if  it  be  let  alone  too  long,  become  as  hard  as 
a bone,  growing  either  bigger  or  fmaller,  ac- 
cording to  the  caufe  from  which  it  proceeds. 

It  is  found,  for  the  molf  parr,  on  the  infide 
of  the  fhank,  betw^een  the  knee  and  the  fet- 
lock joinr,  and  is  very  hard  to  be  cured;  it 
is  fo  painful  to  a horfe,  that  it  will  not  only 
caufe  him  to  hair,  trip  and  ftumble,  but  alfo 
to  fall  in  his  travelling. 

This  ma'ady  is  occafioned  by  too  hard  tra- 
velling, and  much  labour,  or  by  his  being 
overloaded,  which  offends  the  tender  (inews 
of  his  legs ; though  fome  horfes  are  affeded 
■with  it  hereditarily,  from  their  fire  or  dam’s 
being  troubled  w'ith  it. 

It  maybeknown  both  by  the  fight  orfeeling, 
for  if  it  is  pinched  with  the  thumb  or  finger, 
the  horfe  will  (brink  up  his  leg. 

For  the  cure:  firfi  wa(b  the  place,  and 
fiiave  off  the  hair,  as  is  done  in  fplents,  and 
boney  excrefions ; knock  and  rub  it  w'ith  a 
blood-ftaff,  or  liazle  ftick,  and  then  prick  it 
with  a fleam  ; and  having  pounded  together 
vervain  and  fait,  of  each  a handful,  to  an 
ointment,  apply  it  to  the  place,  binding  it  up 
with  a roller,  and  fevving  it  fafl  on,  where  let 
it  lie  for  twenty-four  hours. 

Another  method  of  cure  is,  to  dip  a flick 
or  feather  into  a glafs  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  to 
touch  the  place  with  it,  and  it  will  eat  it 
away  ; but  if  it  happens  to  eat  too  much,  put 
a flop  to  it,  by  bathing  the  part  with  cold 
water;  or  you  may  walb  it  w'ith  green  cop- 
]>eras,  boiled  in  water,  which  will  not  only 


cleanfe  it  from  any  piece  of  the  remaining 
fplint,  but  alfo  heal  it  up. 

in  order  to  take  away  the  fplint,  fo  as  to 
le^ive  no  fear  behind  it,  take  a red  hazel  ftickf 
about  the  bignefs  of  one's  thumb,  about  a 
quarter  of  a yard  long,  and  firft  knock  the 
fplint  very  well  with  it,  cut  one  end  of  it 
very  fmooth,  and  ftick  a needle  in  the  pith 
of  it,  leaving  out  juft  fo  much  of  the  point, 
as  will  prick  through  the  flein  ; with  this  prick 
the  (Ivin  of  the  part  full  of  holes,  and  then 
rub  it  all  over  with  oil  of  petre,  bathing  it  in 
Vv'ith  a hot  fire-(bovel,  for  four  or  five  days 
fucceffively. 

You  may  here  take  notice,  that  the  falling 
down  of  new  humours  may  be  flopped  bv 
binding  plaifters,  as  pitch,  rofin,  mafticb, 
read-lead,  oil,  bole  armoniac,  and  the  like. 

Then  to  draw  out  fuch  matter  as  is  ga- 
thered, you  may  make  ufe  of  drawing  fim- 
ples,  as  wax,  turpentine,  &c.  and  laftjy,  to 
dry  up  the  remainder,  ufe  drying  powders,  as 
lime,  oyfter-fhells,  foot,  &c. 

But  remember  that  all  fplints,  fpavins,  and 
knobs,  ought  to  be  taken  away  at  their  firft 
beginning. 

SPRAIN,  *)  [in  Horfes]  a misfortune  which 

STRAIN,  J is  the  extenfion  or  flretching 
of  the  finews  beyond  their  ftrength,  by  reafon 
of  a flip  or  wrench. 

Strains  in  horfes  are  frequently  called  claps: 
a drain  is,  w'hen  the  fibres  of  a mufcle  or  a 
tendon  are  fo  ftretehed  as  more  or  lefs,  to  lofe 
their  natural  elaflicity. 

Plaifters  or  bandages,  where  they  can  be 
applied,  are  the  principal  means  of  cure  in 
thefe  cafes : refolvent  and  ftrengthening  appli- 
cations have  their  ufe,  but  the  common  me- 
thod of  rubbing  greafy  fubflances  can  do  no 
fcrvice,  nor  do  they  indeed  do  harm,  any  far- 
ther than,  while  they  are  ufed,  other,  more 
proper  methods,  are  neglecfled. 

If  the  (train  is  frefn,  and  the  horfe  fl  onL: 
and  full  of  good  bloody  it  may  be  neceffary 
to  take  away  fome,  to  prevent  inflammation: 
if  the  part  be  (welled,  and  a poultice  can  be 
conveniently  applied,  mix  bran  and  vinegar, 
or  bran  and  verjuice  together,  without  boiling 
them,  into  a poultice,  and  apply  it  cold,  re- 
newing it  twice  a day  at  the  leafl.  If 
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poultice  and  bandage  cannot  be  applied,  and 
the  part  is  fwelled  and  infianned,  dip  flannel 
cloths  in  vinegar,  or  in  two  parts  vinegar  and 
one  of  fpirits  of  wine,  and  ftupe  therewith, 
three  or  four  times  a day,  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour  at  a time. 

If  the  fwelling  is  not  confiderable,  and  the 
cafe  a frefli  one,  waflj  the  part  well  with  vine- 
gar, and  with  fpirits  of  wine,  alternately;  and 
when  the  fwelling  is  wholly  fubfided,  ufe  opo- 
deldoc in  their  ilead. 

After  bathing  the  part  well,  if  the  fituation 
will  admit,  let  a ftrong  linen  roller  be  applied 
pretty  tight,  but  not  fo  as  to  excite  pain  : 
let  the  roller  begin  a little  below,  and  be  then 
continued  a little  above  the  affedted  parr.  If 
neither  poultice  nor  bandage  can  be  applied, 
more  pains  muft  be  taken  to  rub  the  part  well 
with  vinegar,  fpirits  of  wine,  or  opodeldoc, 
as  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  cafe  may  require. 

Cpodeldoc, 

Take  of  camphire,  three  ounces-,  diflblve 
it  in  reftified  fpirits  of  won  e,  half  a pint;  then 
add  of  the  oil  of  origanum,  two  ounces ; oil 
of  turpentiiae,  three  pints  ; and  P^enice  foap, 
thin  diced,  half  a pound. 

This  opodeldoc  may  be  ufed  in  cafe  of 
bruifes,  numbnefs  in  any  part,  to  dil'perfe 
cold  fwellings,  or  it  may  be  given  inwardly, 
in  cafe  of  gripes  or  wind  from  fudden  cold, 
ftranguary,  ^c. 

Strains  in  the  thigh  and  the  flioulder,  re- 
quire a long  time  to  recover;  the  parts  affec- 
ted lie  too  deep  to  receive  much  advantage 
from  external  applications.  In  thefe  cafes, 
the  horfe  fhould  immediately  be  turned  to  grafs, 
becaufe  the  gentle  motion  which  he  is  led  to 
by  his  own  inclinations,  fuffices  to  prevent 
the  joint  from  growing  ftiff;  and  more  morion 
than  he  finds  eafy  to  himfelf  would  foon  ren- 
der him  incurable.  The  advantage  of  reft 
in  thefe  cafes  is  fuperior  to  the  united  affif- 
tance  of  all  other  means  ; and  a fmall  failure, 
by  putting  the  horfe  to  exercife,  which  fhould 
never  be  done  before  he  is  perfedly  recovered, 
will  overturn  every  other  aflittance  that  arc 
can  afford;  fo  that  care  and  patience,  as  to 
allowing  reft,  cannot  be  too  much  enforced, 
(train  in  the  fhoulder  is  called  alfo  a 


fhoulder-wrench,  a fhoulder-pight,  or  a fhoul- 
der-fplait.  A frefli  ftrain  in  the  fhoulder  is. 
not  difficult  to  difeover ; but  a lamenefs  there 
from  any  other  caufes,  efpeeially  from  an 
afflux  of  humours,  is  not  fo  eaffly  diftin- 
guifhed  : very  often,  the  difeafe  aff'eding  the 
whole  breaft,  and  the  fhoulders  on  both  fides,. 
the  horfe  will  ffumble  in  going  or  drop;  how- 
ever, ufually,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  when 
a fhoulder  is  drained,  to  prevent  the  pain, 
he  does  not  put  the  leg  af  that  flioulder  for- 
ward ; he  fees  the  foot  of  the  found  fhoulder 
firmly  on  the  ground,  in  order  to  fave  the 
other ; when  he  ftands  in  the  ftable,  the  foot 
of  the  lame  fhoulder  is  always  advanced  for- 
ward ; if  you  trot  him  in  hand,  he  brings  the 
lame  kg  forward  circularly,  and  not  diredly 
as  the  other;  if  you  turn  him  fhort  on  the 
lame  fide,  he  ffill  favours  the  foot  of  the 
lame  fhoulder,  exerting  himfelf  with  the  other 
leg,  and  fecuring  himfelf  on  the  found  foot.. 

If  the  ftrain  has  but  juft  happened,  or  if 
it  be  of  fome  days  ftanding,  if  the  pain  feeni 
confiderable,  take  away  blood  according  to 
the  age  and  the  ftrength.  Bathe  the  whole 
fhoulder  well  with  vinegar  or  verjuice;  after 
fome  days,  if  there  feems  to  be  no  inflamma- 
tion or  fwelling,  rub  it  well,  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour  every  night  and  morning,  with 
opodeldoc.  But  if  the  accident  happened 
fome  time  ago,  and  there  is  no  fign  of  in- 
flammation, begin  by  rubbing  the  part  well 
with  opodeldoc. 

When  ftrains  happen  to  the  whirl-bone  and 
the  hip,  the  horfe  drags  his  leg  after  him  j 
and  when  he  trots  he  drops  upon  the  heel : 
in  this  cafe,  reft  is  chiefly  to  be  depended 
on.  If  the  external  mufcles  only  are  hurt, 
the  cure  is  eafy,  and  admits  of  afflftance  from 
good  rubbing  with  opodeldoc,  in  conjundion 
with  reft;  but  when  the  injured  parts  are  fuf- 
peded  to  lie  deeper,  reft  alone  is  the  beft 
means. 

When  ftrains  happen  in  the  hough,  or  in 
any  part  below  it,  medicines  can  be  applied 
more  immediately  to  the  part,  of  confequence 
much  relief  may  be  expeded  from  fuch 
means;  reft,  the  grand  requifite  in  all  ftrains, 
without  exception,  being  indulged.  If  then 
the  cafe  U recent,  begin  with  bleeding,  if  the 
inflammation  requires  it,  and  then  proceed  to 
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bathe  the  part  well  with  vinegar,  or  if  any 
f'welling  appears,  apply  the  poultice  of  bran 
and  vinegar  above-mentioned.  When  the 
inflammation  and  fwelling  difappears,  or  if 
the  accident  hath  happened  feveral  days  flnce, 
and  there  is  neither  of  thefe  fymptoms,  be- 
gin by  rubbing  the  opodeldoc  well  on  the  part. 

Sometimes  after  ftrains  in  this  parr,  there 
remains  hard  fwellings  on  its  outfide,  which 
are  beft  removed  by  blifters,  repeated  as 
directed  for  the  bone-fpavin  : thefe  fwellings 
remaining  on  the  infide  are  rarely  cured, 
except  by  firing. 

The  knee-pan  is  called  the  ftifle-bone ; the 
ligaments  that  fpread  over  it,  are  fometimes 
fo  relaxed  by  drains,  that  it  may  very  eafily 
be  moved  about;  and  when,  from  accidents 
of  this  fort,  a horfe  is  lame,  the  common 
exprefllon  is,  he  is  ftifled.  Some  are  of  opi- 
nion that  this  bone  is  didocated  ; but  that 
cannot  be  without  dividing  the  broad  liga- 
ments. Lamenefs  in  the  difle-bone  is  known 
by  the  horfe  treading  on  his  foe,  not  being 
able  to  fct  his  heel  to  the  ground.  If  the 
accident  hath  jud  happened,  rub  the  part 
well  with  equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  fpirit  of 
wine,  two  or  three  timies  a-day,  and  apply  a 
roller  as  tight  as  is  convenient,  without  dop- 
ping  the  circulation  Or  giving  pain  ; but  if  a 
puffy  fwelling  appear,  ufe  fome  difcutienc 
fomentation  to  difperfe  it,  and  finifh  by  rub- 
bing with  opodeldoc,  not  forgetting  red, 
which  fhould  never  be  omitted,  nor  bandage, 
which  fhould  always  be  applied  where  it  can. 
The  knees  are  fubjefl  to  drains  from  blows; 
in  which  cafe,  the  directions  above  given  will 
be  proper. 

The  paderns  too  are  fometimes  drained  by 
external  violences,  and  are,  in  general  to  be 
treated  as  before  directed;  but  if  they  conti- 
nue very  weak,  after  fuch  means  being  duly 
ufed,  let  him  run  fomewhat  longer  at  grafs, 
and  if  this  fail  the  part  mud  be  fired. 

Strains  in  the  back-finevvs  are  very  fre- 
quent, and  are  as  eafily  known  by  their  fwel- 
ling; and  when  the  horfe  dands,  his  fetting 
the  lame  leg  always  before  the  other.  If  the  ! 
cafe  is  recent,  bleed  in  the  fetloc'k-vein,  after- 
wards rub  the  finew  well  with  vinegar ; or, 
if  much  fwelled,  apply  the  poultice  of  bran 
and  vinegar;  and  when  the  fwelling  is  nearly 
gone,  rub  it  with  opodeldoc  twice  a-day ; 


keep  a tight  docking  on,  for  it  is,  if  vvellfittecd, 
preferable  to  any  bandage.  The  tight  dock- 
ing (which  Ihould  be  made  of  drong  cloth 
that  will  not  eafily  dretch)  is  ufeful  in  any 
cafe,  where  a confiderable  relaxation  is  either 
a caufe  or  a confequence,  as  in  the  greafe,  fffc. 
But  fometimes  when  the  back-finews  have  re- 
peatedly fuffered  in  this  refpecd:,  their  relaxa- 
tion is  fo  great,  as  not  to  ad  nit  of  relief  but 
by  firing,  and  farther  red  at  grafs. 

When  the  coffin-joint  is  drained,  it  foon 
becomes  fo^diff  that  the  horfe  can  only  dep  on 
his  toe,  and  the  joint  cannot  be  moved:  in 
this  cafe  blidering  mud  fird  be  made  ufe  of, 
as  directed  in  the  bone-fpavin,  and  repeat 
it  until  the  joint  is  free,  then  fire:  the  horfe 
all  this  time  running  at  grafs. 

Rowelling  is  fometimes  ufeful  in  grofs  bo- 
died horfes,  when  the  fwelling  hath  been  pret- 
ty confiderable.  Some  bore  the  dioulder  with 
a hot  iron,  and  after  that  blow  it  up;  but  the 
operation  is  equally  foolidi  and  cruel,  for 
it  may  aggravate  the  difeafe,  but  cannot  con- 
tribute to  its  relief.  The  practice  of  fome  in 
pegging  the  found  foot,  or  applying  a patten 
dice,  with  a view  to  bring  the  lame  foot 
on  the  dretch,  is  very  highly  to  be  condem- 
ned, as  it  can  only  be  ufeful  in  cafes 
of  an  oppofite  nature,  /.  e.  where  the  con- 
traction of  the  mufcles  require  their  being 
dretched,  and  not  farther  to  dretch  the  too 
feeble  and  relaxed.  To  conclude,  let  it  be 
remembered  in  all  cafes  of  drains,  that  the 
chief  fervice  is  to  be  expedted  from  red,  and 
that  particularly  at  grafs;  or  if  that  cannot  be 
obtained,  let  the  horfe  be  where  he  can  walk 
about  at  his  own  pleafure  : thus  wnll  the  re- 
laxed tendons  bed  recover  their  eladic  force, 
and  the  voluntary  motions  of  the  horfe  will  pre- 
vent the  fynovia  of  the  joint,  or  other  caufes, 
from  obdrudting  fo  as  to  render  it  immove- 
able. 

Thofe  in  the  back  are  cured  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : 

If  it  be  newly  done,  take  a quart  of  grounds 
of  ale  or  beer,  a large  handful  of  pardey,  and 
grafs  chopped;  boil  Jihem  rtogether  till  the 
herbs  are  foft,  then  add  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  fweet  butter : when  it  is  melted  take  it 
off  the  fire,  and  put  in  a pint  of  white  wine 
vinegar,  and  if  it  be  thin,  thicken  it  with 
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wheat  bran,  and  lay  it  upon  hurds,  poul- 
tice wife,  as  hot  as  the  horfe  can  bear  it; 
remove  it  once  in  twelve  hours,  and  give  the 
horfe  moderate  exercife. 

Others  take  five  quarts  of  ale  and  a quar- 
ter of  a peck  of  glovers  fpecks,  and  boil  them 
till  it  comes  to  a quart,  and  then  apply  it  hot 
to  the  grief,  and  remove  it  not  in  five  days. 

Some  beat  Venice  turpentine  and  brandy  to- 
gether, into  a falve,  and  with  it  anoint  the 
grieved  part,  and  heat  it  with  a,  fire-fhovel, 
and  in  two  or  three  days  doing  it  will  have  a 
good  effedt. 

For  a STRAIN  in  the  Shoulder,  or 
elfewhere;  that  is.  either  hid  or  apparent;  take 
ten  ounces  of  prew-greafe,  melt  it  on  the 
fire,  and  put  to  it  four  ounces  of  oil  of  fpike, 
and  one  of  the  oil  of  origanum,  one  and  an 
half  of  the  oil  of  Exeter^  and  three  of  that 
of  St.  John's  wort;  fiir  them  all  together,  and 
put  them  into  a gallipot,  with  vrhich  (being 
made  hot)  anoint  the  place,  rubbing  and  cha- 
fing it  in  very  well,  holding  a hot  fire  (hovel 
before  it;  do  this  every. other  day,  rubbing, 
and  chafing  it  in  twice  a-day,  and  give  the 
horfe  moderate  exercife. 

For  a STRAIN  in  the  Pastern-Joint, 
OR  Fetlock-Joint  ; ' make  a poultice  of  the 
grounds  of  ftrong  beer,  hen’s  dung,  hog’s 
greafe,  and  nerveroil,  boiled  together,  and 
applied  two  or  three  times,  bound  in, a rag,  will 
do. 

For  an  old  STRAIN  on  the  Leg;  clip  the 
hair  off  fo  clofe  that  you  may  fee  the  paftern- 
joint,  then  ftrike  it  with  your  fleam,  and  let 
it  bleed  well,  then  having  fliaken  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, and  ftrong  ale  or  beer,  very  well 
together  in  a glals,  anoint  the  grieved  part 
yj;ry.  well  w t'l  i , chafing  it  in,  with  a hot 
fire  fliovel  held  before  it;  and  when  you  find 
that  the  fweiling  is  abated,  lay  the  common 
charge  of  foap  and  brandy  upon  it,  ana  wet 
a linen  rag  ill . t;he  fame,  and  bind  .about  it, 
and  when  the  charge  begins  to  peel  oft'  anoint 
it  once  or  twice  with  the  oii  of  trotters. 

SPREAD'NET,  ? a partridge  net  which 

DRAG-NET,  * may  be  made  with  four 
fquare  meflies ; fee.;it  deferibed  in  the  Plate 
XIV.  No  3,  , , 

k is  'made  of  tre^,;pieces,  the  greateft, 
ABFG,  muflbe  fix  feet  long,  and  four  broad; 


the  ctlier  two,  P QJ  H,  and  KLXY,  four 
feet  long,  and  one  broad;  let  the  grand  be- 
ginning of  them  be  faftened  at  the  letter 
and  then  from  QR,  to  the  end  G;  leave  ^ 
much  length  or  fpace  as  the  fmall  net  is. 
broad,  which  is  a foot ; its  length  terminates 
at  the  point  R,  from  whence  b.-gin  to  few  the 
two  pieces  Q^and  R together,  and  fo  get  the 
letters  PS,  leaving  alf.i  an  equal  length-  of 
the  great  net  from  S to  B,  to  that  from 
10  G:  low  the  other  piece  XY,,  over-agamlt 
YT,  in  the  lame  manner. 

When  you  have  joined  the  nets  together, 
get  four  flakes,  the  form  of  which  is  repre- 
fented  at  CEN  ; let  them  be  eighteen  inches 
long,  and  a finger  thick,  v/ith  a- notch  at  the 
end  N,  in  order  to  fallen  them  at  each  cor- 
ner, R,  S,  T,  U,  where  the  nets  are  joined 
together  ; each  of  thefe  flakes  muft  have  a 
little  hole  bored  in  them,  within  half  a foot 
of  the  end  C,  that  you  may  put  in  the  buckle 
or  ring  E,  made  of  iron  or  copper,  and  re- 
fembling  the  rings  of  bed-curtains. 

Then  take  a pretty  ftrong  packthread,  the 
end  of  which  you  muft  thrufl  into  the  ring  of 
the  flake  to  be  tied  to  the  corner  of  the 
net  Q,  R,  and  from  thence  to  the  corner  of 
the  fmall  net,  thrufling  it  through  all  the 
mefhes  of  the  edge,  and  bringing  it  out  at 
the  mefh  I,  and  then  put  it  through  the  ring 
of  the  flake,  at  the  corner  P,  S,  and  from 
thence  into  the  mefl>,  at  the  corner  of  the 
fmall  net  B,  and  (o  quite  about  to  the  lafl; 
corner  G,  and  finally  into  the  ring  with  the 
other  end  ; let  each  of  thefe  two  ends  hang 
four  or  five  feet  in  length,  and  then  tie  them 
together  as  at  M. 

The  following  figure  reprefents  the  drag 
net,  fpread  in  order  to  catch  partridges.  No.  2. 

. But  you  fliould  firft,  a little  before  fun-fet, 
gointofome  field,  or  place  where  you  think 
to  find  fome  fporr,  and  there  hide  yourfelf, 
and  you  may  foon  know  if  there  be  any  par- 
tridges, by  their  calling  and  jucking,  and 
then  they  will  take  a (mail  flight,  and  fome- 
times  two  or  three  before  they  go  to  rood  ; 
and  be  fure  to  obferveexa<flly  the  place  where 
they  rop(f,  by  making  fome  mark  at  a dif- 
tance,  to  the  end  that  you  may  nut  be  to  feek 
the  place  in  the  dark ; then  prepare  two 
...  , . , . . ftraighc 
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ftraight  light  poles,  which  muft  be  as  long  as 
the  net  is  broad,  which,  to  do  well,  fhould 
be  about  fifteen  or  twenty  fathoms  or  more: 
they  muft  be  as  ftrong  at  one  end  as  the  other, 
they  need  not  be  all  of  one  piece,  but  of  two 
or  three  w'eli  joined  ; take  your  net,  poles, 
and  companion  with  you  to  the  place,  for  the 
fport  cannot  be  well  performed  without  an 
afliftant. 

No  w the  figure  above,  more  particularly 
reprefents  a piece  of  corn,  w'here  parti iJges 
have  been  difcovered  ^ the  ridges  are  denoted 
by  the  pricked  lines,  and  the  ground  between 
the  ridges,  is  the  fpace  you  find  between  thefe 
pricked  lines ; and  iaftly,  the  letter  R is 
the  place  where  the  partridges  are  fuppofed 
to  flop. 

The  net  muft  be  fpread  upon  the  ground 
by  twm  men,  in  a place  where  there  are  nei- 
ther bufhes  nor  other  incumbrances,  to  en- 
tangle it,  and  hinder  the  effefls  of  it ; then 
faftening  the  poles  A,  D,  and  B,  C,  to  each 
end,  they  fix  the  net  all  along  to  the  places 
marked,  by  the  fmall  ends  of  the  thread,  as 
in  the  figure ; then  they  put  packthreads  into 
the  bottom  of  the  net,  which  they  faften  all 
along  the  edge,  at  the  places  O,  P,  Thele 
packthreads  ought  to  be  about  two  feet  and 
a half,  or  three  feet  long,  with  fmall  bufhes 
at  the  other  end,  to  trail  on  the  ground,  that 
the  partridges  may  be  forced  to  fpring,  when 
they  hear  the  ruftling  noife ; and  it  may  here 
be  particularly  noted,  that  the  red  partridges 
are  not  fo  forward  to  fpring  as  the  grey  ones. 

When  the  net  is  extended,  each  perfon 
muft  take  hold  of  the  middle  of  the  pcles, 
lifting  up  the  higher  end  of  the  net,  about  five 
or  fix  feet  from  the  ground,  and  fetting  the 
lower  part,  follow  ftoping  about  half  a foot 
from  the  ground,  upon  which  nothing  muft 
drag  but  the  three  fmall  branches  O,  P,  Qj 
the  cord  and  the  bufhes  muft  drag  on  the 
ground,  and  flaould  not  be  above  two  feet 
long  •,  when  the  partridges  rife,  both  muft  let 
go  their  hands,  and  let  the  net  fall  on  the 
ground  upon  them. 

Sometimes  it  fo  happens,  that  the  partridges 
rife  before  the  net  is  over  them,  which  may 
be  occafioned  by  the  too  great  noife  you 
make  ; therefore  be  as  ftill  as  poftible,  and  if 
fo,  let  them  reft  two  or  .three  hours,  before 


you  attempt  any  thing  again,  then  march 
over  the  whole  field  with  your  net  ready  fer, 
and  it  is  a great  chance  but  you  meet  them 
at  laft. 

This  fport  muft  not  be  followed  neither 
when  the  moon  fhines,  nor  when  it  fnows  ; 
fome  carry  a light,  or  fome  fire  with  them, 
the  better  to  difcover  the  partridges : which 
when  they  fee,  they  take  it  to  be  day-light, 
and  are  difcovered  by  the  noife  they  make 
in  waking,  and  ftretching  out  their  wings; 
then  they  hide  the  light,  and  draw  the  net 
over  them. 

in  order  to  carry  fuch  a light,  they  faften 
the  bottom  of  a corn-bufhel,  or  the  like,  to 
the  breaft,  and  the  mouth  thereof  being  turn- 
ed towards,  the  partridges,  they  place  a tin 
lamp,  made  on  purpole,  in  the  bottom  thereof, 
with  a wick  or  match,  as  big  as  a man’s  little 
finger,  fo  that  the  light  can  only  be  feen  right 
forward,  and  not  fideways.  Other  inventions 
there  are,  and  more  may  be  found  out  to 
carry  lights  for  this  purpofe,  with  which  I 
fhall  not  amufe  the  reader  : that  peribn  who 
has  a mind  to  take  a covey  of  partridges 
alone  by  himfelf,  muft  prepare  two  poles, 
made  of  a wdllow,  or  fome  other  wood  both 
ftraight  and  light,  bigger  at  one  end  than  at 
the  other,  and  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
long,  to  which  he  is  to  faften  his  net,  as  may 
be  feen  by  the  figure,  No.  i. 

The  poles  muft  be  fattened  alo..g  the  fides 
Q,  S,  and  T,  R,  with  packthreads,  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  their  thickeft  ends  may  be  at  S, 
T,  the  narrow^eft  part  of  the  net;  w'hich.fpreadr- 
net  being  adjufted,  let  the  fportfman  go  into 
the  field,  and  obferving  where  the  partridges 
are,  let  him  carry  the  net  in  fuch  a manner, 
that  the  edge  S,  T,  being  againft  his  belly, 
the  ends  of  the  poles,  S and  T,,rub  againft 
his  fides;  "nd  extending  his  arms,  let  him, 
with  both  his  hands  lay  hold  on  the  two  poles 
as  far  as  he  can,  to  the  end  that  prefling  the 
cord  S,  Tj.againfLhis  belly,  he  may  have  the 
more  flrengch  ; then  holding  up  the  net. four, 
five,  or  fix  feet  from  the  ground,  let  him  walk 
along  the  fide  of  the  corn  field,  and  let  the 
edge  of  the  net  Q,  R,  trail  on  the  ground,  on 
the  right  and  left,  wirhout  quitting  it,  if  no 
partridges  are  found  under  it ; but  if  any,  let 
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him  drop  the  poles  and  net,  and  haft  to  catch 
the  game, 

To  SPRING  Partridges  or  Pheasants, 
is  to  raife  them. 

SPRINGS.  Certain  devices  for  the  taking 
of  fowl  and  bird,  both  great  and  fmall  ; they 
are  ufually  made  and  accommodated  thus  : 
fiift,  knowing  well  the  fowls  haunts,  and 
the  places  where  the  flocks  and  couples  do 
ufually  feed  mornings  and  evenings,  and  ob- 
ferving  well  the  furrows  and  water-tradls, 
where  they  ufually  ftalk  and  paddle  for  worms, 
flat-grafs,  roots,  and  fiich  like  things,  on 
which  they  feed  ; be  fure  to  take  notice  where 
feveral  furrows  or  water-drains  meet  in  one, 
and  after  a fmall  courfe,  divide  themfelves 
again  into  other  parts,  or  branches,  this  mid- 
dle part  being  the  deepeft,  and  as  it  were, 
feeding  the  reft  ; and  alfo  obferve  which  is 
moft  paddled,  and  fitteft  for  them  to  wade 
in  ; for  fuch  are  the  moft  likely  places  for 
your  purpofe.  Then  take  fmall  and  fhort 
flicks,  and  ftick  them  crofs-wife,  over-thwart 
all  the  other  paffages,  one  ftick  within  about 
half  an  inch  of  each  other,  making,  as  it 
were,  a kind  of  fence,  to  guard  every  way, 
except  one,  through  which  you  would  have 
the  fowl  to  pafs. 

This  being  done,  take  a good  ftiff  ftick, 
cut  flat  on  each  fide,  and  pricking  both  ends 
into  the  water,  caufe  the  upper  part  of  the 
flat  fide  of  the  ftick  to  touch  the  water,  and 
no  more  ; then  make  a bow  of  a fmall  hazel 
or  willow,  in  the  form  of  a pear,  broad  and 
round  at  one  end,  and  narrow  at  the  other, 
and  at  leaft  a foot  long,  and  five  or  fix  inches 
wide,  and  at  the  narrow  end  a little  nick  or 
dent ; then  take  a good  ftilf  young  plant  of 
hazle,  elm,  or  withy,  being  bufhy  grown, 
and  clear  without  knots,  three  or  four  inches 
about  at  the  bottom,  and  about  an  inch  at 
top,  and  having  made  the  bottom  end  fharp, 
faften  at  the  top  a very  flrong  loop,  of  about 
a hundred  horfe*hairs,  plaited  very  faft  toge- 
ther with  ftrong  packthread,  and  made  fmooth 
and  pliable,  to  flip  and  run  at  pleafure,  and 
this  loop  fhould  be  of  the  juft  quantity  of  the 
hoop,  made  pearwife,  as  before-mentioned  ; 
then  hard  by  this  loop,  with  ftrong  horfe-hair, 
within  an  inch  and  a half  of  the  end  of  the 
plant,  faften  a little  broad,  but  thin,  tricker, 


made  lharp  and  equal  at  both  ends,  after  the 
following  proportion  deferibed  in  the  firft 
■figure. 

And  then  the  bigger  (harp  end  of  the  plant 
being  thruft  and  fixed  into  the  ground,  clofc 
by  the  edge  of  the  water,  the  fmalleft  end 
with  the  loop,  and  the  tricker  fhould  be 
brought  down  to  the  firft  bridge;  and  the 
hoop,  made  pearwife,  being  laid  upon  the 
bridge,  one  end  of  the  tricker  fhould  be  fet 
upon  the  nick  of  the  hoop,  and  the  other  end 
againft  the  nick  made  on  the  fmall  end  of  the 
plate,  which  by  the  violence  and  bend  of  the 
plant,  will  make  them  ftick  and  hold  toge- 
ther until  the  hoop  be  moved  : this  done,  the 
loop  muft  be  laid  on  the  hoop  in  fuch  a 
fafhion  as  the  hoop  is  proportioned ; then 
from  each  fide  of  the  hoop  prick  little  (ticks 
as  aforefaid,  as  it  were  making  an  impaled 
path-way  to  the  hoop,  and  as  you  go  farther 
and  farther  from  the  hoop  or  fpring,  fo  (hall 
you  widen  the  way,  that  the  fowl  may  be  en- 
tered a good  way  in  before  they  perceive  the 
fence,  the  firft  entrance  being  about  the  width 
of  an  indifferent  furrow,  fo  that  any  fowl  fal- 
ling, they  may  be  enticed  to  go  and  wade 
upon  the  fame,  where  they  fliall  no  fooner 
touch  the  fpring  with  their  heads,  feet,  or 
feathers,  but  they  (hall  be  caught;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  ftrength  of  the  plant,  you  may 
catch  any  fowl  great  or  i'malL 

For  the  taking  fmaller  fowl  with  this  en- 
gine, as  the  fnipe,  woodcock,  pewit,  or  the 
like,  that  ufe  to  feed  in  wet  and  marlby 
grounds,  and  amongft  water-furrows  or  fil- 
lings, fucking  from  thence  the  fatnefs  of  the 
foil,  the  device  or  engine  is  the  fame,  with- 
out any  alteration,  except  that  it  may  be  of 
much  lefs  ftrength  and  fubftance,  according 
to  the  fowl  it  is  fet  for,  efpecially  the  fweeper 
or  main  plant,  which,  as  before  ordered,  is 
to  be  of  elm,  hazel,  or  withy,  and  fo  in  this 
cafe  may  be  of  willow,  fallow,  or  ftrong  grown 
ofier,  or  any  other  yielding  plant  that  will 
bend  and  recover  its  ftraightnefs  again  : this 
kind  of  engine  is  only  for  the  winter  feafon, 
when  much  wet  is  on  the  ground  ^ but  if  there 
happens  many  great  frofts,  lb  that  you  are 
deprived  of  the  advantage  of  the  waters,  then 
find  out  where  thofe  ftanding  waters  have  any 
defeent  or  fmall  paftages,  fo  as  by  the  fwife 
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current  the  water  is  not  frozen,  and  there 
fet  your  fprings,  and  the  greater  the  froit  is, 

• the  more  apt  they  are  to  be  taken. 

ISIow  to  take  birds  and  fowl  on  trees,  boughs 
or  hedges,  with  fuch  or  the  like  device,  after 
you  have  obferved  any  fuch  to  which  birds  * 
refort,  as  in  the  figure  you  fee  reprefented, 
thenxhufe  any  branch  thereof  j for  example  : 
See  Plate  XIV.  Fig.  4. 

The  letter  O,  which  is  tall  and  firaight, 
cut  off  all  the  little  twigs  that  grow  about  it, 
from  the  b xtom  until  you  come  within  four 
or  five  feet  at  the  top,  then  pierce  a hole 
through  the  faid  branch  with  a wimble,  at 
the- letter  H,  which  mufl  be  about  the  big- 
nefs  of  a goofe- quill ; then  chufe  out  another 
twig,  about  four  feet  diftant  from  the  former, 
as  marked  N,  and  pare  away  all  the  little 
branches ; and  at  the  end  L tie  a fmall  pack- 
thread, half  a foot  long,  at  which  tie  one  of 
the  running  bows  of  horfe-hair,  finely  twifted, 
as  the  letter  M:  ycu  may  alfo  have  a little 
flick  P,  O,  four  fingers  long,  with  a little 
hook  at  the  end  O,  and  the  other  end  round 
pointed;  (loop  down  your  branch  or  twig  N, 
to  which  your  horfe-hair  collar  is  fallened, 
and  pafs  the  collar  through  the  hole  H,  and 
draw  it  until  the  knot  M be  likewife  drawn 
through;  then  fallen  very  gently  the  end  of 
the  fmall  flick  P,  in  the  hole  H,  which  muft 
be  fo  neatly  done  as  only  to  Hop,  and  no 
more,  the  drawing  of  the  branch  N ; then 
fpread  abroad  the  collar  upon  your  little  (lick 
P,  O,  and  tie  fome  bait,  either  of  green  pears, 
cherries,  wheat,  worms,  or  the  like,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  birds  for  which  you 
fet  your  device,  at  the  letter  fo  that  no 
bird  can  come  to  touch  them  unlefs  he  fets 
his  foot  on  the  fmall  Hick,  which  will  pre- 
fently  fall,  and  fo  give  way  to  the  knot  M, 
then  follows  the  branch  or  twig  N,  and  the 
bird  remains  fnapt  by  the  legs. 

The  defcription  and  the  figures  are  fo  plain, 
that  a miftake  cannot  well  be  made  •,  how- 
ever, here  is  the  form  of  three  of  them,  two 
ready  bent,  one  before  and  the  other  behind, 
and  the  third  unbent,  that  you  may  ob- 
ferve  all  the  feveral  pieces.  6’£’^Fig.  4.  Plate 
XIV. 

Another  way  of  taking 'fowl  or  birds  by 
fprings,  fuch  as  blackbirds,,  thrufhes,  par- 
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tridges,  pheafants,  or  the  like,  is  defcribed 
by  the  following  figure,  which  may  be  placed 
according  to  the  game  defigned  to  be  taken, 
either  on  the  ground,  or  on  a tree,  buff, 
hedge,  or  the  like.  See  Fig.  5.  Plate  XIV. 

Take  a flick  of  fallow,  or  willow,  five  or 
fix  feet  long,  flraight  and  fmooth,  about  the 
bignefs  of  an  ordinary  walking  cane,  as  R,  Z, 
ffarpened  at  the  end  Z ; and  at  the  end  R 
fallen  or  tie  a fmall  wooden  crook,  as  the 
letter  G,  then  make  a litcle  hole  at  Y,  about 
the  bignefs  of  a fwan’s  quill,  and  another  hole 
half  as  big  at  V,  then  take  any  flick,  which, 
being  bent,  will  fp'ing  back  again  and  be- 
come ftraighr,  as  holly,  or  the  like,  let  it  be 
about  three  feet  long,  and  thrufl  the  great 
end  of  it  into  the  hole  0,  p tie  a fmall  pack- 
thread at  the  other  end,  with  a collar  of  horfe- 
hair,  which  draw  through  the  hole  V,  and 
Hop  it  here,  by  pegging  it  very  gently  with 
a fmall  Hick  T,  fo  that  it  may  only  keep  it 
from  flying  back,  and  no  more  •,  then  open 
your  running  collar  of  horfe-hair,  as  at  S, 
and  fpread  it  over  the  little  Hick  T ; then 
tie  at  the  letter  R the  bait  you  intend  to  ufe, 
and  let  it  hang  down  within  three,  four,  or 
five  inches  of  the  fmall  flick  T,  according  to 
the  bignefs  of  the  bird  for  which  it  is  fet. 

SPUNGE  OF  A Horse-Shoe,  is  the  ex- 
tremity or  point  of  the  fhoe  that  anfwers  to 
the  horfe’s  heel,  upon  which  the  calkins  are 
made. 

SPUR,  a piece  of  metal,  confiHing  of  two 
branches  encompafling  a horfeman’s  heel,  and 
a rowel  in  form  of  a Har,  advancing  out  be- 
hind, to  prick  the  horfe. 

SQUIRREL,  is  larger  in  compafs  than  a 
weafe],  but  the  weafel  is  longer  than  the 
fquirrel ; the  back  parts  and  all  the  body 
is  reddiff,  except  the  belly,  which  is  white. 

In  Helvetia  tiiey  are  black  and  branded, 
and  are  hunted  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  when 
the  trees  are  naked,  for  they  run  and  leap 
from  bough  to  bougli  with  a furprifing  agi- 
lity, and  when  the  trees  are  cloaiheJ  with 
leaves  they  cannot  be  fo  well  feen. 

They  are  of  three  colours,  in  the  firfl  age 
black,  in  the  fecond  of  a ruHy  iron  colour, 
and  when  they  grow  old  tliey  arc  full  of  white 
hoary  hairs. 

Their  teeth  are  like  the  teeth  of  mice, 
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having  the  two  under  teeth  very  long  and 
fharp. 

Their  tail  is  always  as  big  as  their  body, 
and  it  lies  continually  on  their  back  when 
they  deep  or  fit  dill,  and  it  fecms  to  have 
been  given  them  for  a covering. 

In  the  fummer-time  they  build  their  nefts 
(which  fome  call  drays)  in  the  tops  of  the 
trees,  very  artificially,  with  fticks,  mofs,  and 
other  things  which  the  wood  affords,  and  fill 
it  with  nuts  for  their  winter  provifionsj  and, 
like  the  Afpine  moufe,  they  fleep  rnofi;  part  of 
the  winter  very  foundly,  fo  that  they  do  not 
awake  though  you  beat  at  the  outfide  of  their 
drays. 

When  they  leap  from  tree  to  tree  they  ufe 
their  tail  inftead  of  wings,  leaping  at  a great 
diilance,  and  are  borne  up  without  any  fink- 
ing, in  appearance  ; nay,  they  will  frequently 
leap  from  a very  high  tree  down  to  the  ground, 
and  receive  no  harm. 

To  hunt  this  little  animal  many  perfons 
ought  to  go  together,  and  carry  dogs  with 
them  ; and  the  fitted  place  for  the  exercife  of 
this  fport,  is  in  little  and  fmall  flender  woods, 
fuch  as  may  be  fhaken  by  the  hand. 

Bows  are  necelfary  to  remove  them  rvhen 
they  reft  in  the  twifts  of  trees,  for  they  will 
not  be  much  terrified  with  all  the  hallooing 
you  make,  unlefs  they  are  now  and  then  hit 
by  one  means  or  another. 

They  Teem  to  be  fenlible  what  a defence  a 
high  oak  is  to  them,  and  how  fecurely  they 
can  lodge  there  from  men  and  dogs ; w'hrre- 
fore,  fince  it  is  too  troublcfome  to  climb  every 
tree,  you  muft,  inftead  of  that  labour,  ufe 
bows  and  bolts,  that  when  the  fquirrtl  reds 
you  may  prefently  give  him  a thump  by  an 
arrow  ; the  fhooter  need  not  fear  doing  tliem 
much  barm,  except  he  hit  them  on  the  he^d, 
for  by  reafon  of  a drong  back  bone,  and 
flediy  parts,  they  will  bear  as  great  a droke 
as  a dog. 

If  they  be  driven  to  the  ground  from  the 
trees,  and  fo  creep  inro  hedges,  it  is  a fign 
that  they  are  tired-,  and  fuch  is  the  lofty  fpi- 
ric  of  this  animal,  that  while  her  drength  lad 
her,  die  will  fave  herfelf  in  tops  of  high  trees, 
but  being  tired,  defeends  and  falls  into  the 
mouths  of  thofe  yelping  curs  that  perfecute 
her. 


If  what  is  reported  of  them  be  true,  tlie 
admirable  cunning  of  the  fquirrel  appears  in 
her  fwimming  or  paffing  over  a river;  for 
when  die  is  condrained  by  hunger  fo  to  do, 
die  feeks  out  fome  rind  or  fnnall  bark  of  a 
tree,  which  die  fets  upon  the  water,  and  then 
goes  into  it,  and  holding  up  her  tail  like  a 
fail,  lets  the  wind  drive  her  to  the  other 
fide,  and  carries  meat  in  her  mouth,  to  pre- 
vent being  famidied  by  the  length  of  the 
voyage. 

STABLE;  as  to  the  fituation  of  a dable 
it  diould  be  in  a good  air,  and  upon  hard, 
firm  and  dry  ground,  that  in  the  winter  the 
horfe  may  come  and  go  clean  in  and  out; 
and,  if  it  may  be,  it  will  be  bed;  if  it  be 
dtuated.upon  an  afeent,  that  the  urine,  foul 
water,  or  any  wet,  may  be  conveyed  away 
by  trenches  or  finks  cut  far  that  purpofe. 

By  no  means  let  there  be  any  hen-roofts, 
hog-fties,  or  lioufes  of  caferr.ent,  or  any  other 
filthy  fmells  near  it,  for  hen-dung  or  feathers 
fwal lowed,  oftentimes  prove  mortal,  and  the 
ill  air  of  a Jakes  fonietimes  caufes  blindnefs; 
and  the  fmell  of  fwine  is  apt  to  breed  the  far- 
cin ; and  there  is  no  animal  that  delights  more 
in  cleanlinefs,  nor  is  more  od'ended  at  un- 
wliolefome  favours  than  a horfe. 

Brick  is  better  for  building  dables  than 
ftene,  the  latter  being  fubjedl  to  fweating  in 
wet  weather,  and  the  dampnefs  and  moifture 
caufes  rheums  and  catarrhs. 

Let  the  walls  be  of  a good  convenient 
thicknefs,  at  lead  a brick  and  a half,  or  two 
bricks  thick,  both  for  the  fake  of  fafety 
and  warmth  in  winter,  and  to  defend  him 
from  being  annoyed  with  the  heat  in  dim- 
mer, which  would  hinder  his  digefting  his 
fo.'.d. 

It  will'  be  proper  to  have  windows  both 
on  the  eaft  and  on  the  north  fides,  that  he 
may  have  the  benefit  of  the  north  air  in  dim- 
mer, and  of  the  morning  fun  from  the  eaft  in 
winter. 

Let  the  windows  be  glazed,  and  if  they  be 
faihed  it  will  not  only  be  the  handfomer,  but 
will  be  more  convenient  to  let  in  air  at  plea- 
dire;  and  let  there  be  clofe  wooden  fhutrers, 
that  you  n:ay  darken  the  ftable  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  which  will  incline  the  horfe  to 
take  his  reft  as  well  in  the  day  as  in  the  night. 

That 
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That  part  of  the  floor  on  whicJi  the  horfe 
is  to  ftand  fliould  be  made  of  oaken  planks, 
for  they  will  be  both  eafier  and  warmer  for 
the  horfe  to  lie  upon  than  ftonesj  and  be  fure 
to  lay  them  level,  for  if  they  are  laid  higher 
before  than  behind  (as  they  generally  are  in 
inns  and  horfe- courfers  ftablc's,  that  their 
horfes  may  appear  to  more  advantage  in  fta- 
ture)  his  hinder  legs  will  fwell,  and  he  can 
never  lie  eafily,  becaufe  his  hinder  parts  will 
be  fbll  flipping  down. 

Lay  the  planks  crofs-ways,  and  not  length- 
ways, and  fink  a good  trench  underneath 
them,  which  may  receive  the  urine  through 
holes  bored  in  the  planks,  and  convey  it  into 
fome  common  receptacle. 

Raife  the  ground  behind  him  even  with  the 
planks,  that  he  may  continually  ftand  upon 
a level ; and  let  the  floor  behind  him  be  paved 
with  fmall  pebble ; and  be  fure  to  let  that 
part  of  the  liable  where  the  rack  ftands  be  w'ell 
wainfcotted. 

Place  two  rings  at  each  fide  of  his  ftall  for 
his  halier  to  run  through,  which  Ihould  have 
a light  wooden  logger  at  the  bottom  of  it,  to 
poife  it  perpendicularly,  but  not  fo  heavy 
as  to  tire  the  horfe,  or  to  hinder  him  from 
eating. 

Some  recommend  a drawer  or  locker  made 
in  the  wainfcoi  partition,  rather  than  a fixt 
manger,  for  him  to  eat  his  corn  out  of, 
which  may  be  taken  out  to  cleanfe  at  plea- 
fure^ 

This  need  not  to  be  made  large,  and  there- 
fore will  not  take  much  room. 

They  alfo  advife  not  to  make  any  rack  at 
all,  but  inftead  of  it,  (according  to  the  Italian 
falhion)  to  give  the  horfe  his  hay  on  the 
ground,  upon  the  litter : or  elfe  you  may, 
if  you  pleafe,  nail  fome  board^s  in  the  form 
of  a trough,  in  which  you  may  put  his  hay, 
and  the  boards  will  prevent  him  from  tram- 
pling on  and  fpoiling  it. 

Some  again  difapprove  of  this  way  of  feed- 
ing, thinking  it  may  fpoil  his  cheft,  and  that 
his  blowing  upon  his  hay  will  make  it  nau- 
feous  to  his  palate ; but  others  again  anfwer, 
that  as  to  the  fpoiling  of  his  cheft,  it  rather 
ftrengthens  it  and  makes  it  firm  ; whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  the  lifting  of  his  head  up 


high  to  the  rack,  will  make  fum  withy- 
cragged.  But  the  way  before-mentioned  he 
will  feed  as  he  lies,  which  v;ill  be  for  his 
eafe.  And  as  to  the  hay,  that  may  be  given 
him  but  by  fmall  quantities  at  a time;  and 
there  will  be  this  advantage  in  receiving  his 
hay  on  the  ground,  the  prone  pofture  will 
cleanfe  his  head  from  rheum  or  pofc,  which 
he  happens  by  any  ways  to  have  gotten,  and 
induce  him  to  fneeze  and  to  throw  out  all 
manner  of  watry  humours  that  may  annoy 
his  head. 

If  you  have  liable  room  enough  you  may 
make  partitions,  and  at  the  head,  towards  the 
manger,  board  them  to  that  height  that  one 
horfe  may  not  molefl:  or  fmell  to  another,  al- 
lowing each  horfe  room  enough  to  turn  about, 
and  lie  down  at  pleafure. 

One  of  thefe  ftalls  may  be  made  convenient 
for  your  groom  to  lie  in,  in  cafe  of  a match, 
or  the  ficknefs  of  a horfe. 

Behind  the  horfes  may  be  made  a range  of 
prelfes,  with  pegs  to  hang  up  faddles,  bri- 
dles, and  fhelves  for  other  utenfils,  pots  of 
ointment, 

And  in  order  that  the  liable  may  not  be 
encumbered  with  oat  bins,  you  may  make  ufe 
of  the,  method  of  a certain  gentleman,  defcri- 
bed  by  Dr.  Plott^  in  his  hiftory  of  Oxford' 
Jloire.,  as  follows : 

Make  a convenlency  to  let  the  oats  down 
from  above,  out  of  a velTel  like  the  hopper  of 
a mill,  whence  they  fall  into  a fquare  pipe  let 
into  the  wall,  of  about  four  inches  diagonal, 
which  comes  down  into  a cupboard,  alfo  fee 
into  the  wall,  but  with  its  end  fo  near  the 
bottom,  that  there  lhall  never  be  above  a gal- 
lon or  fuch  a quantity  in  the  cupboard  at  a 
time,  which  being  taken  away  and  given  to 
the  horfes,  another  gallon  prefently  fucceeds, 
fo  that  in  the  lower  part  of  the  liable,  where 
the  horfes  ftand,  there  is  not  an  inch  of  room 
taken  up  for  the  whole  provifion  of  oats; 
which  hath  alfo  this  further  conveniency,  that 
by  this  motion  the  oats  are  kept  conllanrly 
fweet,  the  taking  away  of  one  gallon  moving 
the  whole  mafs  above,  which  otherwife  being 
laid  in  great  quantities,  would  be  apt  to  grow 
mullv. 

There  alfo  may  be  two  of  thefe  made,  the' 
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one  for  oats,  and  the  other  for  fplit-beans,  and 
both  let  into  the  range  of  preffes,  oats  and 
beans  being  feparated  above  by  partitions. 

Let  the  floor  over  the  ftable  be  cieled,  whe- 
ther you  make  it  a granary,  or  a lodging  room 
for  your  groom,  that  no  dull  may  fall  from  it 
upon  yourhorfes. 

To  the  want  of  general  deanlinefs,  pure 
air,  and  regular  exercife,  may  be  juftly  attri- 
buted all  the  ills  which  attend  thole  horfes 
kept  at  inns  and  livery  ftables;  upon  enter- 
ing the  major  parts  of  their  flables,  (par- 
ticularly if  the  door  has  been  a few  minutes 
clofed  and  is  opened  for  your  admiflion),  you 
are  inftantly  afiailed  w'ith  a difagreeable  fmell 
of  dung  and  urine.  Here  you  find  from  ten 
or  twelve,  to  twenty  horfes,  flanding  as  hot, 
and  every  crevice  of  the  ftable  as  clofely 
ftoped  as  if  the  very  external  air  was  infec- 
tious, and  its  admiflion  muft  inevitably  pro- 
pagate a contagion.  You  obferve  each  horfe 
flanding  upon  an  enormous  load  of.  litter^ 
that  by  occafional  additions  (without  a re- 
gular and  daily  removal  from  the  bottom) 
has  acquired  both  the  fubftance  and  pro- 
perty of  a moderate  hot  bed. 

Thus  ftand  thefe  poor  animals,,  a kind  of 
patient  facrifice  to  ignorance  and  indif- 
cretion ; and  what  is  an  additional  contri- 
bution of  folly,  each  horfe  is  loaded  with  a 
profufion  of  body  cloths.  In  this  ftate  fuch 
horfes  are  found  to  be  in  an  almoft;  perpe- 
tual languid  perfpiration,  fo  deprefled  and 
inr6live,  for  want  of  pure  air  and  regular 
exercife,  that  they  appear  dull,  heavy,  and 
inattentive,  as  if  coniciousof  their  imprifon- 
ment  and  bodily  perfeeutions. 

The  effedl  of  this  mode  of  treatment  foon 
becomes  perceptible  to  the  judicious  eye  of 
obfervation.  The  carcafe  feems  full  and 
overloaded  for  want  of  gentle  and  gradual 
motion ; the  legs  become  fwelled,  ftiff,  and 
tumificd  i and  terminates  in  either  cracks, 
fcratches,  greafe,  or  fome  other  diforder. 
The  hoofs  by  being  conftantly  fixed  in  a heat 
of  dung,  acquire  a degree  of  contrablion  in- 
dicating hoof-bound  lamenefs.  The  eyes 
frequently  give  proof  of  habitual  weaknefs, 
in  a wairy  dilcharge ; the  heat  of  the  body, 
tsfc.  all  tending  to  conftituce  a frame  direflly 
oppofite  in  health,  vigour,  and  appearance, 


to  thofe  whofe  condition  Is  regulated  by  a 
very  different  fyftem  of  ftabularian  manage- 
ment. 

There  are  alfo  other  requifites,  as  a dung- 
yard,  a pump,  a conduit ; and  if  fome  pond 
or  running  river  were  near,  it  were  the  better. 

STABLE-STAND,  [in  the  foreft  law]  a 
term  ufed  when  a man  is  found  at  his  ftand 
in  the  foreft,  with  a crofs  bow  or  long  bow,, 
ready  to  fhoot  at  a deer,  orelfe  Handing  clofe 
by  a tree  with  greyhounds  in  a leafb,  ready  to- 
let  flip. 

This  is  one  of  the  four  evidences,  or  pre- 
fumptions,  by  which  a man  is  convibled  of 
intending  to  fteal  the  King’s  deer,  the  other 
three  being  back-berond,  bloody-hand,  and 
dog-draw. 

STAG.  A red  male  deer  of  five  years 
old. 

STAG-EVIL  IN  A Horse,  a diflemper 
which  is  a kind  of  pally  in  the  jaws,  he  be- 
ing fometimes  feized  with  fuch  a ftiffnefs  in 
the  neck  and  jaws  that  he  cannot  move  them, 
but  turns  up  the  white  of  his  eyes,  and  is 
feized  with  a palpitation  of  the  heart  and 
beating  of  the  flanks  at  uncertain  intervals, 
which  difeafe  frequently  proves  mortal  if  it 
fpreads  all  over  the  body. 

It  chiefly  proceeds  from  the  horfe’s  being 
expofed  to  cold  after  a great  heat. 

The  firfl;  remedy  is  to  bleed  plentifully, 
unlefs  the  horfe  be  old,  low  in  flefb,  or  lately- 
taken  from  fome  hard  duty,  when  you  muft 
not  take  away  too  much  of  his  blood.  After 
bleeding  give  the  following  ball;  take  of 
affa-fcetida  half  an  ounce ; caftor  powdered  two 
drachms;  valerian  root  powdered  one  ounce: 
make  the  whole  into  a ball,  with  honey  and 
oil  of  amber. 

This  ball  may  be  given  twice  a day  at  fiift, 
and  afterwards  once,  wafhing  it  down  with 
a decoblion  of  valerian,  fweetened  with  liquo- 
rice or  honey.. 

Care  muft  alfo  be  taken  to  keep  the  body 
open  with  laxative  purges,  and  emollient 
clyfters.  And  after  this  method  has  been 
continued  for  eight  or  ten  days,  the  following 
balls  fhould  be  given,  and  waflied  down  with 
the  valerian  decotftion  : Take  of  cinnabar  of 
antimony  fix  drachms,  of  afla-foetida  half  an 
ounce ; of  birlhwort  root,  myrrh  and  bay 
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berries,  of  each  two  drachms : make  the  whole 
into  a ball  with  treacle  and  oil  of  amber. 

By  purfulng  this  method  the  horfe,  if  he 
ftands  the  firft  fhock  of  the  difeafe,  will,  in 
all  probability,  recover,  unlefs  the  diftemper 
proceeds  from  bots  in  the  ftomach,  which  is 
often  the  cafe  when  mercurial  medicines, 
laid  down  in  the  article  bots  and  w'orms,  are 
to  be  ufed  ; after  which  the  balls  may  be  con- 
tinued till  the  convulfions  are  removed. 

It  will  alfo  be  neccffary  to  chafe  and  rub 
the  feveral  parts  that  are  contradfed  and  alfo 
to  rub  into  the  cheeks,  temples,  neck,  fhoul- 
ders,  fpines  of  the  back  and  loins,  the  fol- 
lowing linament ; Take  of  nerve  and  marfla- 
mailow  ointment,  of  each  four  ounces,  and 
oil  of  amber,  two  ounces : make  the  whole 
into  a linament,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of 
camphorated  fpirit  of  wine. 

In  this  terrible  diftemper  the  jaws  are  fomc- 
times  fo  faft  locked,  that  medicines  cannot  be 
given  by  the  mouth,  and  then  they  mult  be 
given  by  way  of  clyfler ; for  the  method  too 
often  pradifed,  of  forcing  the  jaws  open,  in- 
creafes  the  fymptoms,  by  putting  the  creature 
into  the  greatefl:  agony,  and  therefore  Ihould  not 
be  attempted.  The  following  infufion  may 
be  given  for  this  purpofe:  take  of  rue,  penny- 
royal, and  camomile  flowers,  of  each  a hand- 
ful ; of  valerian  roots  two  ounces ; boil  thefe 
in  five  pints  of  water  till  one  pint  is  wafted  ; 
ftrain  the  liquor  from  the  ingredients,  diflTolve 
it  in  an  ounce  of  alfa-foetida,  and  add  four 
ounces  of  common  oil.  This  clyfler  muft  be 
given  once  a day. 

But  as  the  horfe,  while  he  continues  in  this 
melancholy  condition,  cannot  feed,  he  muft 
be  fupported  by  nourifhing  clyfler,  made  of 
milk,  pottage,  broths,  and^the  like,  given 
to  the  quantity  of  three  or  four  quarts  a day ; 
by  which  means  the  creature  will  be  fupported 
till  the  diftemper  abates  fo  far  as  to  be  able  to 
eat  his  food. 

It  has  alfo  been  obferved,  that  the  ftiffnefs 
of  the  jaws  has  continued,  even  after  the  con- 
vulfions has  been  removed,  in  which  cafe  the 
following  medicines  Ihould  be  given : Take 
of  Matthews’s  pill  and  afia-foetida,  of  each  one 
ounce  : make  the  w'hole  into  a ball. 

This  ball  will  generally  be  fufficient  to  re- 
move the  ftiffnefs ; but  if  not,  it  muft  be 


repeated  the  following  day,  and  the  ner- 
vous decodtions  recommended  above,  con- 
tinued. 

It  is  very  common  to  make  rowels  in  this 
difeafe;  but  they  are  generally  unfuccefstui, 
and  often  mortify ; fo  that  if  they  are  applied 
at  all,  they  fhould  be  made  under  the  jaws  and 
under  the  breaft. 

STAGGARD  [with  Hunters]  a young  male 
deer  aged  but  four  years. 

STAGGERS,  7 in  Horses,  a difeafe,  be- 

STAVERS,  j ing  a giddinefs  in  the 
brain,  which  when  it  feizes  the  beaft  often 
proceeds  to  madnefs. 

It  owes  its  origin  to  corrupt  blood,  or  grofs 
and  ill  humours  which  opprefs  the  brain; 
fometimes  from  its  being  too  foon  turned  out 
to  grafs  before  he  is  cold,  or  by  hard  riding, 
or  hard  labour. 

The  figns  of  it  are  dimnefs  of  fight,  reeling 
or  ftaggering,  and  his  beating  his  head  againft 
the  wall,  by  reafon  of  violent  pain,  and 
thrufting  it  into  his  litter-,  he  will  likewife 
forfake  his  meat,  and  have  waterifh  eyes. 

A ftable  keeper  afterts  that  he  had  loft  fe- 
veral horfes  in  flaggers,  when  he  vvas  per- 
fuaded  to  keep  a he  goat  in  the  ftables,  which 
lived  about  nine  years,  and  during  that  time 
he  was  free  from  having  the  flaggers  in  his 
ftables,  although  it  contained  a great  number 
of  horfes j but  the  goat  dying,  in  a few 
months  he  loft  feveral  horfes  in  that  difeafe, 
'which  induced  him  to  get  another  goat  to 
obtain  a prevention  of  the  like  misfortune, 
from  which  time  he  never  experienced  the 
lofs  of  a Angle  horfe,  and  the  goat  ftijl  re- 
mains in  the  ftable. 

For  the  cure  of  this  diftemper  there  are  va- 
rious preferiptions,  fome  of  w'hich  are,  firft  to 
bleed  the  horfe,  then  to  difiblvethe  quantity  of 
a hazel-nut  of  fweet  butter  in  a faucer  full  of 
wine:  then  take  lint,  or  fine  flax,  dip  it 
in  it  and  flop  his  ears  with  it,  and  ftitch  them 
for  twelve  hours. 

Some  boil  an  ounce  and  half  of  bitter  al 
monds,  two  drachms  of  an  ox-gall,  half  a 
penny-worth  of  black  hellebore,  made  into 
powder,  grains  of  caftoreum,  vinegar  and 
varnifh,  of  each  five  drachms,  which  they 
boil  and  ftrain,  which  put  into  his  ears  as 
before. 
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Soleyfd  dire(fls  to  bleed  the  horfe  in  the 
flanks  and  plate-vein  of  the  thighs,  and  then 
to  give  him  a glyfter  of  two  quarts  of  emetic 
wine,  lukewarm,  with  four  ounces  of  the 
ointment  of  populeum,  and  afterwards  to  let 
him  repofe  a little ; and  when  he  has  voided 
that  glyfter  about  an  hour,  to  give  him  the 
following  dofe ; 

Take  two  ounces  of  the  fcoritc  of  the  liver 
of  antimony,  finely  powdered,  in  five  pints 
of  beer,  after  it  has  had  five  or  fix  warms  over 
the  fire,  then  add  four  ounces  of  unguentum 
rofarum,  and  inject  this  lukewarm. 

Repeat  this  often,  rubbing  his  legs  ftrongly 
with  wifps  of  ftraw  moiftened  with  warm 
water,  to  make  a revulfion  : feed  him  with 
bran  and  white  bread,  and  waik  him  trom  time 
to  time  in  a temperate  place. 

But  if  notw'ithftanding  thefe  applications 
the  difeafe  does  ftill  continue,  then  give  him 
an  ounce  of  Venice  treacle,  diffolved  in  a quart 
of  fome  cordial  water,  and  inject  the  follo'w- 
ing  glyfter  lukewarm  : 

Diftblve  two  ounces  of  fal  polycrtftutn  and 
Venice  treacle  in  two  quarts  of  the  decod  ion 
of  the  foftening  herbs,  and  with  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  the  oil  of  rue,  make  a glyfter. 
Or, 

Take  the  feeds  of  crefly,  poppies,  fmal- 
lage  parfley,,  dill,,  pepper,  and  fafrron,  of 
each  two  drachms,  pound  them  all  to  a fine 
powder,  and  put  them  into  tw'o  quarts  of 
water,  boiling  hot  from  the  fire,  and  let  them 
infufe  together  for  three  hours  j ftrain  it  and 
give  him  one  quart;  fprinkle  his  hay  wdth 
water,  and  the  next  day  give  him  another 
quart  fading  let  him  have  no  cold  water  for 
four  or  five  days,,  only  white  water,  unlefs 
fometimes  a mafh.  Or, 

Make  a fmall  tough  oaken  or  afhen  flick 
(harp,  and  make  a notch  at  one  end  of  it, 
like  a fork,  to  prevent  it  from  running  too 
far  into  the  horle’s  head  : put  it  up  his  nol- 
tril,  jobbing  it  up  and  down  to.  the  top  of 
his  head,  which  will  fet  him  to  bleeding 
freely. 

Then  in  the  morning  fading  give  him  a 
drink  well  brewed  together,  compounded  of 
an  ounce  of  turmeric,  and  the  fame  quantity 
of  anife-feeds,  in  a quart  of  ftrong  beer  or 
ale,  a pint  of  verjuice,  and  a quarter  of  a, 


pint  of  brandy,  and  flop  his ‘ears  with  aqua 
vitse  and  herbage,  well  beaten  together ; put 
of  this  an  equal  quantity  into  each  ear,  and 
flop  flax  or  hurds  upon  it  to  keep  it  down, 
then  ftitch  up  his  ears,  for  twenty-four  hours. 

The  next  day  bleed  him  in  the  neck,  and 
give  him  his  blood,  with  a handful  of  fait  in 
it,  ftirring  it  well  together,  to  prevent  it 
from  clodding;  four  or  five  hours  after  give 
him  fweec  hay,  and  warm  water  and  bran  at 
night. 

Then  tie  up  one  of  his  fore-legs,  and  drew 
ftore  of  litter  under  him,  and  leave  him  to 
take  his  red,  and  he  will  either  recover  in  a 
day  or  two  or  die. 

The  vinegar  will  make  him  dale,  and  the 
aqua  vita3  caufe  him  to  deep ; if  he  does 
nut  come  to  his  ftomach,  give  him  honey, 
white  wine,  and  a cordial. 

A STALE.  A living  fowl  put  in  any 
place  to  allure  other  fowls,  to  a place  where 
they  may  be  taken  ; for  want  of  thefe  a lark 
Of  any  other  bird  maybe  Ihot,  his  entrails 
taken  out  and  dried  in  an  oven  in  his  feathers, 
with  a dick  thrud  through  him,  to  keep  in  a 
convenient  pofture,  which  may  ferve  as  well 
as  a live  one, 

STALING,  OR  D uNGiNG,  a fuppreflion 
or  doppage  of  thefe  may  happen  to  a horfe 
feveral  ways  ; fometimes  by  being  to  high 
kept,  and  having  too  little  exercife,  fometimes 
by  being  travelled  fuddenly  after  he  has  been 
taken  up  from  grafs,  before  his  body  has  been 
emptied  of  it. 

The  figns  of  knowing  this  is,  that  he  W'ill 
lie  down  and  tumble  about  by  reafon  of  the 
extremity  of  pain,  juft  as  if  he  were  troubled 
with  bots. 

In  fuch  cafe  to  caufe  a horfe  to  ftale,  do 
as  follows  : 

Put  a quart  of  ftrong  ale  into  a two-quart 
pot,  with  as  many  reddifh  roots,  waflied,  flic 
and  bruifed,  as  will  fill  up  the  pot,  flop  the 
pot  clofe,  and  let  it  ftand  twenty-four  hours, 
then  ftrain  out  the  liquor,  fqueezing  the 
roots  very  hard,  and  give  it  the  horfe  fading; 
then  ride  him  a little  up  and  down,  fee  him 
up  warm,  and  he  will  quickly  ftale. 

Take  three  or  four  fpoonfuls  of  burdock 
feeds,  bruife  them,  and  put  them  into  a quart 
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of  beer,  and  a good  piece  of  butter,  heat  it 
lukewarm  and  give  it  the  horfe. 

- Kill  a fufficient  number  of  bees,  dry  them 
well  and  reduce  them  to  powder,  and  put 
them  into  a pint  of  white-wine  or  ale,  and 
give  him  about  an  ounce  of  them  at  a time  ; 
this  will  open  the  palTages  of  the  primary  veins, 
by  his  having  taken  two  or  three  dofes,  and 
making  him  ftale  freely. 

STALING  OF  BlooC  ; a horfe  fometimes 
happens  in  the  midlt  of  fummer  to  ftale  pure 
blood,  by  reafon  of  immoderate  exercife  •,  if 
a vefTel  or  member  be  broke,  it  is  mortal ; but 
if  it  only  proceeds  from  the  heat  of  the  kid- 
nies,  he  may  be  eahly  cured  ; for  in  ihis  cafe, 
all  the  urine  that  is  tinged  like  blood  is  not 
blood,  for  a fmall  flux  of  blood  will  give  a 
red  tinfture  to  a great  quantity  of  urine. 

For  the  cure  ; firfl;  bleed  the  horfe,  then 
give  him  every  morning  three  pints  of  the 
infufion  of  crocus  metallorum  in  white-wine, 
for  fix  or  feven  days  fucceffively,  keeping  him 
bridled  four  hours  before  and  after  it ; this 
will  both  cleanfe  his  bladder,  and  heal  the 
part  affeded. 

If  the  diftemper  be  attended  with  heat,  and 
beating  of  the  flanks,  give  him  a cooling 
glyfter  ■,  bleed  him  again,  and  give  two  ounces 
of  fal  polycreflum,  diflblved  in  three  pints  of 
emetic  wine,  which  is  to  be  got  ready  to  be 
given  him  in  the  morning. 

If  the  fal  polycreftum  takes  away  his  ap- 
petite, or  the  emetic  wine  does  not  effedl  the 
cure,  give  him  the  following  medicines: 

Take  two  ounces  of  Venice  treacle,  or  (for 
want  of  that)  of  diateflTorum,  with  common 
honey  and  fine  fugar,  of  each  four  ounces : 
incorporate  all  thefe  well  together  in  a mortar, 
then  add  anife-feeds,  coriander-feeds,  and  li- 
quorice powder,  of  each  two  ounces. 

Mingle  the  mafs  well,  and  give  it  the  horfe, 
diflblved  in  a quart  of  claret,  keeping  him 
bridled  for  three  hours,  both  before  and  after; 
and  the  next  day  bleed  him. 

On  the  third  day  inject  the  following  glyf- 
ter ; take  two  ounces  of  the  fcorio,  or  drofs  of 
liver  of  antimony,  in  fine  powder  ; boil  it  in 
five  pints  of  cow’s  milk  whey,  and  as  foon  as 
the  liquor  begins  to  rife  in  great  bubbles,  take 
it  from  the  fire,,  and  add  to-  it  a quarter  of  a 
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pound  of  olive  oil ; give  this  glyfler  luke- 
warm. 

The  virtue  of  thefe  medicines  have  been 
experienced;  but  if  the  difeafe  fhould  ftill 
continue,  you  mufl;  againfl;  repeat  the  whole 
courfe. 

STALING  Blood  ; this  diftremper  is  of- 
ten caufed  by  a flrain  : for  the  cure,  bleed 
the  horfe,  and  give  him  fome  of  the  hyfteric 
liquor,  about  a large  fpoonfiil,  in  a pint  of 
ftrong  beer  warm,  and  it  will  bring  him  into 
order. 

STALLION  is  an  ungelt  horfe,  defigned 
for  the  covering  of  mares,  in  order  to  pro- 
pagate the  fpecies  •,  and  when  his  ftones  are 
taken  away,  and  he  is  gelt,  he  is  called  a 
gelding. 

Now  in  the  chufing  flone-horfes,  or  flallions 
for  mares,  you  ought  to  take  great  care  that 
they  neither  have  moon-eyes,  watery-eyes, 
blood-fhotten  eyes,  fplents,  fpavins,  curbs, 
nor,  if  pofTible,  any  natural  imperfedlion  of 
any  kind  whatfoever ; for  if  they  have,  the 
colts  will  take  them  hereditarily  from  their 
parents. 

But  let  them  be  the  befl:,  ablefl,  highefl: 
fpirited,  fairdt  coloured,  and  findl  fhaped ; 
and  a perfon  fliould  inform  himfelf  of  all  na- 
tural defedts  in  them,  of  which  none  are  free. 

As  for  his  age,  he  ought  not  to  be  younger, 
to  cover  a mare,  than  four  years  old,  from 
which  time  forward  he  will  beget  colts  till 
twenty. 

Let  the  ftallion  be  fo  high  fed,  as  to  be 
full  of  lufi;  and  vigour,  and  then  brought  to 
the  place  where  the  mares  are;  take  off  his 
hinder  fhoes,  and  let  him  cover  a mare  in 
hand  twice  or  thrice,  to  keep  him  fober ; then 
pull  off  his  bridle,  and  turn  him  loofe  to  the 
reft  of  the  mares,  which  muft  be  in  a conve- 
nient clofe,  with  ftrong  fences  and  good  food, 
and  there  leave  him  till  he  has  covered  them 
all,  ,fo  that  they  will  take  horfe  no  more ; 
by  which  time  his  courage  will  be  pretty  well 
cooled. 

Ten  or  twelve  mares  are  enough  for  one 
horfe  in  the  fame  year:  it  will  alfo  be  necef- 
fary  to  have  fome  little  filed  or  hovel  in  the 
field,  to  which  he  may  retreat  to  defend  him 
from  the  rain,,  fun,  and  wind,  which  are  very 
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weakening  ro  a horfe  : let  there  be  likewlfe  a 
rack  and  manger  ro  feed  him  in,  during  his 
covering-time,  and  it  would  not  be  amifs  if 
one  were  to  watch  him  during  that  time  for 
fear  of  any  accident,  and  the  better  to  know 
how  often  he  covers  each  mare. 

When  he  has  done  his  duty,  take  him  away 
from  the  mares,  and  remove  them  into  fome 
frefli  pafture. 

Take  notice,  that  when  you  would  have 
mares  covered,  either  in  hand  or  otherwife, 
that  both  the  ftallion  and  mare  have  the  fame 
feeding,  vi%»  if  the  horfe  be  at  hay  and  oats, 
which  are  commonly  called  hard  meats,  the 
rnare  fbould  be  alfo  at  hard  meat,  otherwife 
fne  will  not  be  fo  fit  to  hold. 

In  the  like  manner,  if  the  ftallion  be  at 
grafs,  you  muft  alfo  put  the  mare  to  grafs. 

Thofe  mares  which  are  in  middling  cafe 
conceive  the  moft  eafily  ; whereas  thofe  that 
are  very  fat  hold  with  great  difficulty  *,  thofe 
of  them  that  are  hot  and  in  feafon,  retain  a 
great  deal  better  ; their  heat  exciting  the  ftal- 
lion, who,  on  his  part,  performs  the  adion 
with  great  vigour  and  ardour. 

And  when  you  cover  a mare  in  hand,  in 
order  that  fhe  may  the  more  certainly  hold, 
let  the  ftallion  and  the  mare  be  fo  placed  in 
the  liable,  that  they  may  fee  each  other,  keep- 
ing them  fo  for  fome  time,  which  w'ill  animate 
them  both,  and  then  they  will  hardly  fail  to 
generate. 

For  the  ordering  of  a ftallion,  fome  give 
the  following  inftrudions : 

Feed  the  ftallion  for  three  months  at  lead, 
before  he  is  to  cover,  with  good  oats,  peafe, 
or  beans,  or  with  coarfe  bread  and  a little 
hay,  but  a good  deal  of  wheat  ftraw ; caking 
him  twice  a day  out  to  water,  walking  him 
up  and  down  for  an  hour  after  he  has  drank, 
but  without  making  him  fweat. 

If  the  ftallion  be  nor  thus  brought  into 
wind  before  he  covers,  he  will  be  in  dan- 
ger of  becoming  purfey,  and  broken  winded  j 
and  if  he  be  not  well  fed,  he  will  not  be  able 
to  perform  his  talk,  or  at  bell  the  colts  would 
be  but  pitiful  and  weak  ones-,  and.  though 
you  Ihould  take  great  care  to  nourilh  him,  yet 
you  will  take  him  in  again  very  weak. 

If  you  put  him  to  many  mares,  he  will  not 
ferve  you  fo  long,  but  his  mane  and  tail  will 
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fall  away  by  reafon  of  poverty,  and  it  will  be 
a difficult  matter  to  bring  him  to  a good  con- 
dition of  body,  againft  the  year  following. 

He  ought  to  have  mares  according  to  his 
ftrength,  as  twelve  or  fifteen,  or  at  moft  not 
above  twenty. 

As  to  foreign  horfes : the  Spanijh  horfe,  or 
Sparnfl)  is  a creature  of  great  fire,  of 

a middle  ftature,  and  generally  well  made  in 
his  head,  body,  and  legs  and  though  his 
buttocks  are  fomewhat  long,  yet  they  are 
ftrong  and  well  lliaped. 

After  one  of  thefe  horfes  has  been  well 
taught,  there  is  none  make  a better  lliow  upon 
the  parade;  but  he  is  not  a horfe  that  will 
hold  long  in  his  full  ftrengih,  becaufe  he  hath 
rather  too  much  fpirit;  for  about  half  a mile, 
there  is  not  a fwifter  creature  in  a race,  but 
then  his  ftrength  fails, 

A SpamJJo  horfe  is  not  generally  thought 
fit  for  adion,  till  he  is  fix  years  old,  for  they 
are  not  till  that  time  grown  to  their  full  per- 
fedion  or  beauty,  and  their  too  great  fire  or 
mettle  is  not  til]  then  abated  fufficient  to  ren- 
der him  ferviceable. 

The  laft  thing  that  is  compleat  in  Spanijh 
horfes,  is  the  creft  ; the  horfes  of  this  breed 
are  naturally  inclined  to  bound  and  to  make 
faults,  raifing  all  four  feet  at  once  from  the 
ground  ; but  their  limbs  being  weak  and  fmall, 
they  are  very  fubjed  to  be  finew-ftrained,  or 
otherwife  lamed,  in  a fhort  time  after  they  are 
fit  for  fervice. 

No  kind  of  horfe  has  fuch  open  noftrils, 
nor  fnort  more  in  all  his  goings,  than  the 
Spanijh  horfe:  his  trot  is  fomewhat  long,  ir- 
regular or  waving,  for  which  reafon  fome 
jockies  have  chofe  to  bring  them  to  the  pace 
or  amble. 

The  German  horfe  : thefe  horfes  are  for  the 
moft  part  very  tall,  and  large  of  body,  not 
very  beautiful  in  make,  but  feem  to  be  of  great 
ftrength,  and  being  brought  into  the  manage, 
perform  fome  of  the  moft  difficult  lefTons 
with  agility  enough:  they  gallop  very  flow 
or  heavy,  and  trot  very  high  ; but  they  are 
ftrong,  and  belter  for  the  draught  or  burthen,- 
than  the  manage. 

The  Hungarian  horfe ; thefe  horfes  are  ge- 
nerally hook-hofed,  and  have  tliick  heads, 
large  eyes,  broad  jaws,  but  narrow  noftrils  •, 
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their  manes  are  rough  and  thick,  commonly 
reaching  near  the  ground  ; their  tails,  in  like 
manner,  are  bufhy  and  long  for  the  moft 
part  of  lean  and  thin  bodies,  and  weak  paf- 
terns : but  although  fome  part  of  them  are 
not  to  be  liked,  yet  the  deformities  are  gene- 
rally fo  well  put  together,  that,  taken  all  to- 
gether, the  horfes  are  agreeable  enough. 

They  are  of  a tolerable  good  courage,  and 
will  endure  labour  and  fatigue,  and  for  that 
reafon  are  ferviceable  in  war. 

The  Szvedljh  horfe  ; thefe  are  of  fmall  Ma- 
ture, their  fhape  indifferent,  and  are  of  but 
finall  fervice. 

The  horfes  natural  to  Sweden  are,  for  the 
moft  part,  either  white,  dun,  or  pyed,  and 
wall-eyed  ; fo  that  unlefs  they  are  improved 
by  other  breeds,  they  are  not  to  be  ranked 
with  them  that  are  of  good  efteem. 

The  Polijh  horfe:  thefe  are  much  like  the 
DaniJJo  horfe,  and  are  generally  about  the  fize 
of  the  Spanijh  jennet,  are  of  a middle  flature, 
but  their  limbs  are  much  better  knit  together, 
and  are  of  a much  ftronger  make,  than  the 
Spanijh  ones. 

This  horfe  is  in  many  refpeCls  like  our 
natural  Engltjh  horfe,  except  that  their  heads 
are  fomewhat  flenderer,  like  the  Irip  hobby  •, 
but  their  necks  and  crefts  are  raifed  upright, 
and  very  ftrong:  their  ears  are  very  fhort  and 
fmall,  and  their  backs  capable  of  bearing  any 
W'eight;  their  chines  are  broad,  and  their 
hoofs  are  judged  to  be  as  good  as  thofe  of  any 
horfe  in  the  world. 

They  are  very  good  for  a journey,  and  will 
endure  long  ones,  with  more  eafe  than  any 
other  horfes. 

Flanders  horfes : thefe  differ  in  fhape  but 
little  from  the  German  breed,  they  are  tall  in 
ftature,  have  fhort  and  thick  heads,  bodies 
deep  and  long,  buttocks  round  and  flat,  their 
legs  thick  and  rough. 

Thefe  horfes  and  the  mares  of  the  fame 
kind,  are  efleemed  chiefly  for  the  draught, 
in  which,  for  ftatelinefs,  they  excel  moft 
horfes  in  Europe ; but'  are  to  be  rejedled  for 
the  faddle,  being  both  fluggifh  and  uneafy. 

The  Flanders  horfe  and  mare  both  have 
a hard  trot,  but  are  much  ufed  in  the  har- 
nefs  with  us.  in  England. 

The  Neapolitan-  horfe;  thefe  horfes  are  high- 
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ly  efteemed  for  their  ftrength  and  courage* 
which,  together  with  their  gentle  difpofitions* 
make  them  more  valued. 

His  limbs  are  ftrong,  and  well  knit  toge- 
ther j his  pace  is  lofty,  and  he  is  very  docile 
for  the  performance  of  any  exercife  ; but  a 
nice  eye  may  difeover  that  his  legs  are  fome- 
thing  too  fmall,  which  feems  to  be  his  only 
im  perfection. 

He  may  be  known  by  his  head,  which  is 
long,  lean,  and  flender,  bending  from  the 
eyes  to  the  noftnls,  like  a hawk’s  beak-,  he 
allo  has  a very  full  eye,  and  a fnarp  ear. 

The  Sardinian  horfe:  thefe,  and  thofe  of 
Corfica,  very  much  refemble  the  Neapditan^ 
but  are  fomewhat  fliorter  bodied,  and  of  a 
more  ffery  difpofition ; but  by  good  manage- 
ment may  be  ^brought  to  very  good  difei- 
pline. 

Furkip  horfes:  thefe' horfes  are  originally 
natives  of  Greece,  and  bear  an  extraordinary 
price  with  us,  partly  becaufe  of  their  extra- 
ordinary beauty,  and  partly  becaufe  of  the 
great  expence  of  bringing  them  over. 

Thefe  Furkip  horfes  have  fine  heads,  fome- 
what like  Barbary  ones,  beautiful  fore-hands, 
and  ftraight  limbs,  rather  fmall  than  large, 
are  of  a moft  delicate  fhape,  their  pace  is  gen- 
teel and  graceful,  and  betides,  they  are  horfes 
of  good  fpirit. 

Their  coats  are  fmooth  and  fhort,  and  their 
hoofs  long  and  narrow,  which  is  a fign  of 
fwiftnefs ; in  a word,  they  are  horfes  ot  great 
beauty,  courage  and  fpeed. 

Their  colour  is,  for  the  moft  part,  grey  or 
flea  bitten,  though  there  are  fomie  of  a bright 
bay  colour ; but  moft  of  thefe  we  have  now 
in  England  are  grey. 

Englip  horfes:  the  true  bred  Englip  horfe, 
has  been  accounted  a creature  of  great  ftrength 
and  fpirit,  and  he  has  been,  by  fome  authors, 
reprefented  as  of  a very  large  fize ; but  at 
prefent  we  have  hardly  any  that  can  be  cal- 
led a true  bred  Englip  horfe,  or  that  can  be 
faid  to  be  the  offspring  of  an  horfe  and  mare, 
that  were  both  lineally  defeended  from  the 
original  race  of  this  country:  unlefs  we  may 
account  thofe  horfes  to  be  fuch  that  are  bred 
wild  in  fo-me  forefts,  and  among  mountains. 

Among  them,  perhaps,  the  mares  and 
horfes  were  both  of  the  firft  ' Enghp  race, 
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without  mixture : however,  it  is  not  certain, 
but  fome  horfes  of  foreign  countries,  of  which 
many  have  been,  and  ftiil  are,  frequently 
brought  over,  were  turned,  into  thofe  wild 
places,  as  convenient  pafture,  and  have  mixed 
with  the  natives  of 

However,  feeing  we  cannot  feek  for  Engltfh 
horfes  any  where  elfe  than  in  forefts,  and 
wild  places,  we  will  fuppofe  thofe  to  be  the 
true  bred  Englifh  race  of  horfes. 

Thefe  we  find  to  anfwer  the  charafter,  fo 
far  as  relates  to  firength  and  good  fpirii ; but 
they  are  not  large,  though  very  hardy,  and 
will  always  keep  good  flefli  on  their  backs, 
and  thrive,  where  other  horfes  can  fcarce  live. 

It  is  not  improbable  but  that  the  race 
might  have  been  much  larger  than  they  now 
are,  becaufe  in  the  firfl  time  they  were  at  li- 
berty to  range  any  where,  and  take  their  plea- 
fure  where  it  pleafed  them  beft,  becaufe  all 
grounds  then  lay  open,  or  elfe  there  were  but 
very  few  inclofures,  in  comparifon  to  what 
there  are  now.  And  w'hen  they  had  that  plen- 
tiful ftiare  of  food,  we  may  naturally  imagine 
that  their  bodies  were  much  larger  than  they 
are  at  prefent;  for  it  is  a certain  rule,  that  the 
kfs  lhare  of  nourifliment  any  creature  has  du- 
ring the  time  of'its  growth,  fo  much  the 
fmaller  will  he  be  in  ftature. 

But  there  are  now  very  few  of  this  wild  fort 
in  ufe,  in  comparifon  to  what  there  were  -a 
hundred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred  years 
ago  •,  and  thofe  that  are  now  taken  up,  are 
not  eafily  tamed  : but  when  they  are  once 
difciplined,  they  will  endure  more  labour 
than  any  horfes  in  the  known  parts  of  the 
world. 

hobbies : thefe  are  alfo  of  a wild  breed, 
and  are  generally  well  made,  much  after  the 
manner  of  the  Englijh  vfild  horfes ; they  have 
fine  heads,  ftrong  necks,  and  well  turned  bo- 
dies, quick  eyes,  good  limbs,  and  other  good 
qualities  fufiicient  to  recommend  them  ^ are 
brifk  and  courageous,  and  very  fure  footed  : 
but  both  thefe  are  fubjeft  to  fta.rt,  which,  I 
Ibppofe,  proceeds  from  their  wild  way  of  liv- 
ing, where  they  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
of  knowing  or  feeing  any  thing  but  trees  or 
buflies,  and  therer'bre  every  thing  elfe  feems 
flrange  and  fhocking  to  them. 

But  if  they  happen  to  be  young,  when 


taken  from  the  forefl,  or  other  wild  pafiures, 
this  may  probably  be  overcome;  but  if  they 
are  not  fo,  then  I judge  it  impofiible  ever  to 
break  them  to  it;  for  they  having  never 
known  any  thing  but  wild  feenes,  and  been 
a long  time  habituated  to  them,  every  thing 
that  differs  from  them,  will  Teem  ftrange,  if 
not  monftroLis,  and  will  firike  them  with  fear 
and  horror,  never  to  be  corredled. 

We  are  informed. that  thefe  Irifi  horfes  are 
fo  wild,  that  the  only  way  of  taking  them,  is 
by  aflembling  a great  number  of  people  toge- 
ther, and  driving  the  whole  ftud,  both  horfes 
and  mares,  colts  and  fillies,  into  a bog,  where 
they  cafi:  halters  over  the  heads  of  thofe  they 
think  fit  for  fervice,  letting  the  others  run 
again  into  the  country. 

Our  EngliJlj  horfes  in  forefis  are  not  taken 
with  lefs  labour,  for  many  artful  devices  muft 
be  ufed,  and  a great  deal  of  labour  too  is  re- 
quired in  the  taking  them. 

And  after  all,  great  care  mufl  be  taken 
that  they  have  mofl  gentle  ufage,  to  make 
them  as  familiar  as  poffible  ; and  at  the  firfl, 
not  letting  them  have  any  thing  to  eat,  but 
what  we  feed  them  with  out  of  the  hand,  till 
they  are  grown  very  well  acquainted  with 
their  keepers. 

It  is  not  (o  be  expedled  that  they  will  all 
of  a fudden  quit  their  wildnefs,  but  thus  feed- 
ing them,  and  keeping  them  awake  for  fome 
time,  will  tame  them  by  degrees. 

It  ought  to  be  obferved,  both  in  the  tam- 
ing or  teaching  of  horfes,  that  they  are  to 
be  ufed  with  lendernefs,  rather  than  rough- 
nefs,  and  no  paffi  mate  perfon  ought  to  be 
concerned  in  their  breaking''or  management; 
but  a man  that  undertakes  this  bufinefs 
ought  to  be  patient,  and  a mafter  of  reafon ; 
and  for  want  of  thefe  qualifications  being  put 
in  pradlice  in  the  management  of  them,  many 
a good  horfe  has  been  fpoiled,  having  either 
been  pufhed  on  by  the  paffion  of  the  rider 
to  ovci-ftrain  themfelves,  or  elfe  to  ftart  and 
fly  out  of  the  way,  at  the  leafl  touch  of  a 
whip  or  fpur,  and  thereby  endanger  the  rider; 
or  to  hate  the  rider,  and  take  every  opportu- 
nity of  doing  him  a mifehief,  either  in  mount' 
ing,  or  when  he  is  on  his  back,  or  at  dif- 
mounting. 

There  are  many  inftances  to  prove  that 
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horfes  have  a memory,  and  will  refent  injuries 
that  have  been  offered  them.  I have  known 
fome  horfes  w'ould  not  ftand  ftill  to  be  fhod 
by  a farrier,  of  whom  they  have  before  re- 
ceived fome  violent  ufage;  when  at  the  fame 
time  would  freely  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  fhod 
by  Grangers.  Others  have  been  fo  provoked 
at  the  fght  of  a farrier,  with  a leather  apron^ 
that  they  have  endeavoured  all  they  could  to 
do  him  a mifehief,  either  by  biting  or  kick- 
ing. Nor  are  we  v/ithout  the  knowledge  of 
melancholy  accidents  that  have  happened  to 
grooms,  who  have  ufed  their  horfes  with  too 
much  feverity. 

I fhall  conclude  what  has  been  faid  of  fo- 
reign horfes,  the  natural  bred  EngUJh  horfes, 
and  Irijh  hobbies,  with  faying,  that  when  we 
fee  a fine  horfe  now  a-days  which  was  foaled 
in  England,  and  bred  of  a mare  and  horfe  that 
was  likewife  bred  in  the  fame  place,  we  can- 
not be  certain  that  fuch  a horfe  is  of  a true 
Englijb  breed,  unlefs  we  could  know  farther 
of  his  generation ; his  grandfire  or  grandam 
might,  perhaps  be  both  foreigners. 

But  we  fay  thus  much  of  horfes  which  have 
been  foaled  or  bred  in  England,  though  they 
are  the  offspring  of  foreigners,  they  will  be 
ftronger,  and  have  a better  fpirit,  than  if  the 
fame  had  been  abroad;  becaufe  the  food  in 
England  for  horfes  is  more  hearty  and  nou- 
rifhing,  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe, 
efpecially  our  grafs,  which  is  the  principal 
food  for  horfes,  is  in  greater  plenty  in  Britain 
and  Ireland,  than  in  any  other  European  nation 
befides. 

For  which  reafon  in  the  hotter  countries, 
they  are  forced,  for  want  of  grafs,  to  culti- 
vate clover,  falntfoin,  &c.  and  feed  their  hor- 
fes with  thefe  and  chopt  ftraw  and  corn;  but 
chopt  ftraw  is  only  for  them  when  they  are 
grown  fit  for  ufe,  they  having  only  during  their 
firft  two  or  three  years,  clover,  faintfoin,  &c. 

Of  the  crofs  ftrains  of  horfes.  It  is  well 
known,  that  in  Britain  have  been  bred  horfes 
of  all  kinds  before-mentioned,  which  have 
not  only  been  as  good  as  thofe  bred  in  their 
refpective  countries,  but  have  been  allowed 
to  exceed  them  in  ftrength  and  beauty. 

But  this  fhould  be  remembered,  that  of 
every  kind  of  horfe  mentioned  before,  it  has 
been  thought  proper  in  our  trading,  fporting, 


and  warlike  country,  to  compofe  out  of  the 
variety,  fuch  horfes  as  may  prove  ufeful  to 
every  fort  of  bufinefs. 

We  have  lome  for  carrying  burdens,  fome 
for  the  road,  fome  for  hunting,  others  for 
ambling,  and  others  for  the  coach  and  other 
carriages ; fome  likewife  for  racing,  and  fome 
for  the  manage,  to  be  trained  either  for  the 
war,  or  diverfion  of  great  men. 

As  to  the  mixing  of  breeds,  fome  are  of 
opinion,  that  fuch  horfes  defigned  to  be  train- 
ed for  the  war,  ftiould  be  bred  from  a Nea- 
politan ftallion,  and  an  EngUjh  mare,  or  of  a 
'Eurkifh  ftallion,  and  an  EnglifJ:)  mare. 

The  next  breed  to  be  defired,  is  between  a 
Turkijh  ftallion,  and  a Neapolitan  mare,  which 
produce  a fine  race  and  of  great  value. 

Some  fay  that  ftallions  of  Corfica  and  Sardi- 
nia, coupled  with  JurkiJIo  mares,  will  produce 
a fine  breed;  and  that  the  Spanijh  jennet, 
and  Flanders  mare,  produce  an  excellent  off- 
spring. 

But  this  we  are  certain  of,  that  any  of  the 
aforefaid  kinds  of  horfes,  covering  true  born 
EngliJJo  mares,  will  beget  a better  colt  or  filly, 
than  if  they  had  coupled  with  their  own  race, 
in  their  own  country. 

And  there  is  good  reafon  for  this,  becaufe 
no  race  of  horfes  in  the  world  have  fuch  hearty 
feedings  as  thofe  of  Britain,  where  liberty 
renders  every  farmer  capable  of  cultivating  his 
lands,  and  providing  plentifully  for  himfelf, 
and  all  about  him. 

This  caufes  all  of  our  breed  to  be  ftrong  and 
hearty,  and  when  the  mare  is  fo,  the  race 
that  proceeds  from  her  muft  be  fo  much  bet- 
ter as  ftie  is  ftronger  than  the  mares  that  are 
fed  in  other  countries,  where  the  provender  is 
more  coarfe,  and  lefs  nourifhing. 

As  to  the  breeding  of  horfes  for  racing, 
fome  gentlemen  chufe  to  put  a Barbary  horfe 
to  an  Englijb  mare ; others  will  have  both 
the  fires  and  dam  to  be  Barbs ; others  again 
are  for  coupling  the  Barbary  horfe  with  the 
lurkiPo  mare,  and  indeed  any  of  thefe  coup- 
lings do  produce  horfes  of  great  fpeed. 

The  crofs  ftrains  of  horfes  we  now  have, 
are  not  to  be  numbered ; but  if  we  were  to 
trace  the  breeds  of  the  beft  running  horfes, 
we  fhould  find  them  to  proceed  from  fuch 
mixtures. 
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The  many  horfe  races,  fo  frequently  the  di- 
verfion  of  our  Engiijh  nobility  and  gentry, 
are  chiefly  performed  by  fuch  mixtures  in  breed. 

For  though  one  horfe  tiuly  bred  of  one  par- 
ticular country,  may  be  fwifter  than  another, 
yet  if  he  wants  ftrength  he  will  be  a lofer  in 
the  courfe,  and  will  fall  from  his  fpeed  if  the 
courfe  happens  to  be  wet  and  heavy ; but  the 
coupling  beforementioned,  when  brought  to- 
gether by  a man  of  right  judgment  that  way, 
may  produce  fomething  admirable  at  New- 
market^  &c. 

As  to  hunting  horfes,  which  are  chiefly  the 
delight  of  the  EngliJh  gentry,  thefe  ought  to 
be  nimble,  full  of  courage,  and  ftrong. 

The  original  of  the  beft  w'e  know,  have 
proceeded  from  a crofs  flrain,  between  the 
7urkijh  ftallion  and  EngUjh  mare  j and  there 
is  great  reafon  for  this  opinion,  fince  we  are 
already  certain  of  the  ftrength  of  onr  EngliJh 
bred  mares,  and  the  good  courage  and  fvvift- 
nefs  of  the  Turkijh  and  Barbary  horfes. 

But  every  one  who  breeds  fuch  horfes,  has 
his  peculiar  fancy;  they  employ  fome  favourite 
ftallion,  or  favourite  mare  to  raife  a breed 
from,  and  are  different  in  opinion  about  this: 
one  of  any  particular  breed  will  not  be  fo 
good  as  another,  although  the  fame  care  fhould 
be  taken  in  the  coupling  the  fire  and  the 
dam. 

All  that  can  be  faid  is,  that  a ftallion  of 
vigour  and  fpeed  ought  to  be  chofen,  and  a 
mare  of  a ftrong  and  healthy  body ; and  from 
fuch  coupling  may  be  expected  well  bred 
horfes  of  ftrength  and  courage. 

The  pad  or  ambling  horfe,  is  chiefly  de- 
fired  for  ladies ; to  produce  fuch,  let  the  fire 
be  a Turky  and  the  dam  a Scotch  poney,  or 
Irijh  hobby,  and  thefe  between  them  will  pro- 
duce a race  that  will  be  natural  pacers.  And 
again,  a Turkijh  fire,  and  an  EngliJh  mare  of  a 
fmali  fize,  will  naturally  fall  Into  a pace  or  an 
amble. 

Then  as  for  the  burthen  or  pack,  the  Ger- 
man horfe  will  be  a good  fire  for  a Flanders  or 
Flemijh  dam  ; thefe  will  produce  a breed  ftrong 
and  tall,  fit  either  for  carrying  great  weights, 
or  war. 

If  one  of  this  breed  happens  to  be  trained 
for  the  army,  his  rider,  with  his  accoutrements, 
will  hardly  be  lefs  than  thirty  ftone. 

The  Northamptonjhire  breed  of  horfes  are 


generally  coveted  for  this  ufe,  the  original  of 
which  came  from  a mixture  of  the  kind  be- 
fore-mentioned. 

Thefe  are  alfo  good  for  the  draught,  either 
in  the  coach  or  cart,  and  many  have  been  of 
the  opinion,  that  the  mares  of  this  breed  are 
as  ferviceable  in  ftrengh  and  adtion,  as  the 
horfes:  and  the  ftaliions  and  mares  of  this 
crofs  ftrain  are  rather  preferable  to  the  original 
fires  or  dams;  being  more  habituated  to  the 
food  of  the  country,  or  as  one  may  fay,  na- 
turalized to  the  EngliJh  provender,  than 
thofe  that  came  trocn  their  refpedive  iraiivc 
countries. 

The  crofting  of  ftrains,  or  coupling  one' 
horfe  with  another,  has  of  late  fo  much  im- 
proved pur  breed  in  England,  that  we  have 
them  now  of  all  forts,  and  for  all  ufe,  in 
more  perfedtion,  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world. 

Some  EngliJh  authors  have  obferved,  that 
the  btft  horfes  are  rather  from  the  crofs  ftrain^ 
than  immediately  from  the  natural  breed  of 
any  country,  for  our  Englijlo  mares  mend  the 
breed;  they  ftrengthen  the  joints  of  the 
SpaniJIo  the  flendernefs  of  the  limbs 

of  the  Turk  or  Barb,  and  the  too  long,, 
and  rough  hair  about  thepaftern  of  the  Spanijh 
breed. 

In  the  latter  cafe  when  the  hairs  are  long 
upon  the  pafterns,  it  would  be  difficult  for  their 
keepers  to  preferve  them  from  the  malanders 
or  fcratches,  which  the  Flanders  horfe  or  mare 
is  frequently  ^trended  with,  unlefs  that  hair 
was  finged  or  burnt  off. 

As  for  the  age  of  a ftallion  ; fome  advife  to 
try  the  age  and  courage  of  a ftallion,  by  tak- 
ing  up  part  of  the  fkin,  and  if  it  return  quick- 
ly to  the  body,  and  become  fmooth,  it  is  a fign 
of  his  vigour  ^nd  youth  ; and,  on  the  contrary 
if  it  remains  fome  time  without  returning  to 
the  part  whence  it  was  pulled,  it  is  a fign  that 
the  horfe  is  either  old  or  infirm,  but  if  on  the 
contrary,  he  is  fit  for  bufinefs. 

Another  way  to  try  if  a horfe  be  young  or 
old,  is  to  take  the  ftern  or  tail,  next  the  but- 
tock, between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  pref- 
fing  that  part  hard,  if  they  find  the  joint 
there  bigger  or  more  prominent  than  the 
points  of  the  tail  (as  big  perhaps  as  a 
hazel  nut)  they  conclude  the  horfe  to  be  un- 
der 
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der  ten  years  old  ; but  if  that  joint  be  equal 
with  the  other  joints  in  the  tail,  they  fuppofe 
the  hovfe  to  be  pad:  that  age. 

Another  way  is,  to  examine  the  horfe’s 
eyes,  whether  they  be  full  ; his  body,  whe- 
ther or  not  it  is  in  good  condition;  as  alfo 
whether  he  has  courage;  if  his  coat  be  finooth, 
and  if  the  hollow  of  his  eyes  be  full;  for  if 
all  thefe  meet  together,  expert  jockirs  con- 
clude a horfe  is  young,  and  fit  for  generation. 
See  Age  of  a Horse,  Mare,  Stallion, 
Stud. 

STALKING-HORSE;  without  which 
there  is  no  getting  to  fhoot  at  fome  fowl, 
by  reafon  of  their  fhynefs w'hich  flalking- 
horfe  fhould  be  feme  old  jade  trained  up  for 
that  purpofe,  who  will  gently,  and  as  you 
would  have  him,  walk  up  and  down  in  the 
water  which  way  you  pleafe,  flodding  and  eat- 
ing of  the  grafs  that  grows  therein,  dee  Plate 
XV.  and  Ar.ticle  Tunnel-net. 

You  mud:  fhelter  yourfelf  and  gun  behind 
his  fore-flioulder,  bending  your  body  low  by 
his  fide,  and  keeping  his  body  full  between 
you  and  the  fowl  •,  being  within  fhot,  take 
your  level  from  before  the  fore-part  of  the 
horfe,  firing  as  it  were  between  the  horfe’s 
neck  and  the  water,  which  is  ’much  better 
than  firing  under  nis  belly,  being  lefs  per- 
ceivable. 

But  by  reafon  of  the  trouble  and  time  that 
a real  ftalking-horfe  will  take  up,  to  make  fit 
for  this  jHirpofe,  you  may  make  an  artificial 
one,,  of  fome  pieces  of  old  canvas,  fhaped 
like  a horfe,  with  his  head  bending  down- 
ward as  if  grazing;  it  may  be  fluffed  with 
any  light  matter,  and  painted  of  the  colour 
of  a horfe,  of  which  the  beft  is  brown,  and  in 
the  middle  let  it  be  fixed  to  a flaff,  with  a 
fharp  iron  at  the  end,  to  flick  it  into  the 
ground  as  you  fee  occafion,  flanding  fafl  while 
you  take  your  level. 

It  mufl  alfo  be  fo  portable,  that  you  may 
with  eafe  bear  it  with  one  hand,  and  move  it 
fo  as  it  may  feem  to  graze  as  you  go. 

It  mufl  neither  be  too  low  nor  too  high 
in  flature,  for  the  firft  will  not  hide  your 
body,  and  the  other  will  be  apt  to  fcare  away 
the  fowl. 

You  may,  inflead  of  this  ftalking-horfe, 
form  out  of  canvafs  painted,  an  ox  or  cow ; 


this  change  is  very  proper,  after  you  have  fo 
beaten  the  fowl  with  your  flalking-horfe,  that 
they  begin  to  find  out  the  deceit  (as  it  fre- 
quently happens)  : then  you  may  ftalk  with 
an  ox  or  cow,  till  the  horfe  be  forgotten,  and 
by  this  method  continue  your  fport. 

In  low  fenny  grounds,  the  ftalking  with 
flags  or  red  deer  is  very  proper,  where  fuch 
deer  do  ufually  feed,  and  are  more  familiar 
with  the  fowl,  and  fo  feed  nearer  them  than 
either  the  ox,  horfe,  or  cow;  which  flalking- 
flag,  or  deer,  are  formed  out  of  canvas  paint- 
ed, with  the  natural  horns  of  flags  fixed  there- 
on, and  the  colour  fhould  be  painted  fo  live- 
ly, as  that  the  fowl  cannot  difeern  the  deceit, 
by  which  means  you  wall  come  within  a much 
nearer  diflancc. 

There  are  likewfife  other  engines  to  ftalk 
withal,  fuch  as  an  artificial  tree,  bufh,  or 
fhrub,  which  may  be  made  into  fmall  wands, ^ 
and  with  painted  canvas  made  into  the  form 
of  the  body  of  a tree,  as  a willow,  poplar,  or 
fuch  trees  as  grow'  by  rivers,  and  water-fides, 
which  are  the  beft. 

If  you  ftalk  with  a bufti  or  fhrub,  they 
mud  not  be  fo  tall  as  your  tree,  but  much 
thicker  ; which  may  be  made  either  of  one 
entire  bufh,  or  of  divers  bufhes  interwoven 
one  with  another,  either  with  fmall  withy- 
wands,  cord  or  packthread,  that  may  not  be 
difeerned  : and  let  not  your  bufh  exceed  the 
height  of  a man,  but  be  thicker  than  four  or 
five  inches,  with  a fpike  at  the  bottom  to 
flick  into  the  ground,  whilfl  you  take  your 
level. 

If  you  defign  thefe  artificial  ftalking  en- 
gines for  fowls  that  flock  together,  efpeci- 
ally  water-fowl,  they  will  foon  grow  too  craf- 
ty for  thofe  that  are  unftuffed  ; but  for  phea- 
fants,  woodcocks,  and  the  like,  there  cannot 
be  a more  ufeful  and  cheaper  way,  than  to 
ufe  thofe  that  are  unftuffed  ; for  w'hen  you 
have  made  the  fhot,  you  may  roll  up  the  en- 
gine, and  keep  it  for  another  occafion. 

Take  notice,  that  thefe  feveral  forts  of  en- 
gines before-mentioned,  are  to  be  ufed  only 
in  the  morning,  or  late  in  the  evening,  and 
are  more  proper  for  water  than  land-fowl ; 
for  when  the  fun  is  up,  its  rcfledlion  tooner 
difeovers  the  imperfeifions  of  the  engine, 
which  are  better  hidden  by  the  water. 
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STANCHING  Blood;  in  cafe  a horfe, 
(^c.  happens  to  be  cut  or  hurt,  fill  the  cut 
full  of  the  wool  of  a hare  or  rabbit,  and  hold 
it  in  fome  time  with  your  hand,  or  elfe  bind 
it  on  the  part;  then  burn  the  upper  leather 
of  an  old  flioe,  and  ftrew  the  allies  among 
the  wool,  and  let  it  lie  on  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  it  will  ftanch  the  bleeding.  Or, 
Boil  together  honey,  wax,  turpentine, 
fwine’s  greafe,  and  wheaten-flour,  llirring  and 
mixing  them  well  together,  till  they  are  be- 
come an  ointment,  then  take  it  off  the  fire, 
and  put  it  up  in  a gallipot  for  ufe;  but  if  the 
cut  be  of  any  confiderable  d.pth,  put  in  a 
tent  of  flax,  or  linen-cloth,  dipped  in  the 
ointment,  and  lay  a plaifter  of  the  fame  over 
it,  letting  it  lie  on  twenty-four  hours. 

If  a horfe  happens  to  bleed  violently  at  the 
nofe,  ftamp  betony  in  a mortar  with  fait,  and 
put  it  into  his  nofe,  applying  it  to  the  wound 
and  it  will  flop  it : but  if  he  be  taken  fud- 
denly  in  the  highway,  &c.  and  you  cannot 
get  the  herb,  fcrape  a felt  hat  or  piece  of 
woollen  cloth  with  a knife,  and  apply  it  to 
the  part,  and  it  will  flanch  it. 

STARE.  I A bird  kept  for  his  whift- 
STARLING.j  ling;  but  the  great  fault 
generally  is,  that  they  get  them  too  much 
fledged  out  of  the  nefl,  which  makes  them 
generally  retain  fo  much  of  their  own  harlh 
notes ; fuch  therefore  as  would  have  them' 
good,  and  avoid  their  own  natural  fpeaking 
tone,  muft  take  them  from  the  old  ones  at 
two  or  three  days  old  ; and  this  fhould  be 
done  by  all  birds  that  you  defign  to  learn  to 
whiftle  or  fpeak,  or  would  have  learn  of  ano- 
ther bird  by  hanging  under  his  cage. 

STARS;  are  diftinguifliing  marks  in  the 
foreheads  of  horfes,  and  they  are  ufualiy  made 
cither  white,  black,  or  red. 

The  method  of  making  which  is  as  follows: 
If  you  would  have  a white  one  in  his  fore- 
head, or  indeed  in  any  other  part  of  his  body, 
firft,  with  a razor,  fliave  away  the  hair  of  the 
width  or  bignefs  that  you  would  have  the  flar 
to  be,  then  take  a little  oil  of  vitriol  in  an 
oyfter-lbell,  and  dip  a feather  or  piece  of 
flick  into  it,  for  it  will  eat  both  linen  and 
woollen,  and  juft  wet  it  all  over  the  place  that 
you  have  fliaved,  and  it  will  eat  away  the  root 
of  the  hairs,  and  the  next  that  come  will  be 


white.  It  need  not  be  done  above  once,  and 
may  be  healed  up  with  copperas  water,  and.- 
green  ointment. 

STARTING,  in  the  manage  a horfe  is  faid 
to  be  ftarting,  fkiitifh,  or  timorous,  that 
takcjs  every  objedl  he  fees  to  be  otherwife  than 
it  is. 

This  fault  is  moft  common  to  horfes  that 
have  defedls  in  their  eyes  : you  fhould  never 
beat  a ftarting  horfe  in  his  confternation,  but 
get  him  to  advance  gently  to  the  objed;  that 
alarms  him. 

STAY.  To  flay  the  hand  ; to  ftay  or  fuftain 
a horfe,  is  to  hold  the  bridle  firm  and  high.. 

We  likewife  ftay  or  fuftain  a horfe  with 
the  in-leg  or  the  in-heel,  when  he  makes  his 
croupe  go  before  his  ftioulders  upon  volts. 

We  ftay  a horfe  again  when  we  hindej'  him 
to  traverfe,  when  we  ride  him  equally,  keep- 
ing him  always  fubjed,  fo  that  his  croupe 
cannot  flip  out,  and  he  can  lofe  neither  his 
cadence  nor  his  ground,  but  marks  all  his 
times  equal. 

STEP  AND  LEAP;  is  one  of  the  feven  ail's, 
or  artificial  motions  of  a horfe,  being,  as  it 
were,  three  airs;  for  the  pace  or  ftep  in  terra 
a terra,  the  raifing  is  a cor  vet,  and  the  leap 
finifties  the  whole. 

The  fteps  put  the  horfe  upon  the  hand,, 
and  gives  him  a rife  to  leap  like  one  that  runs 
before  he  leaps,  and  fo  many  leaps  higher 
than  he  that  goes  every  time  a leap.  For 
leaps  of  all  kinds,  give  no  help  with  your 
legs  at  all,  only  hold  him  with  the  bridle- 
hand  when  he  rifes  before,  that  fo  he  may 
rife  the  higher  behind,  and  when  he  begins  to 
rife  the  higher  behind,  then  put  your  bridle- 
hand  a little  forwards  to  hold  him  up  before,, 
and  ftay  him  there  upon  the  hand,  as  if  he 
hung  in  the  air;  and  time  the  motion  of' 
your  bridle-hand,  fo  as  that  you  may  take 
him,  as  if  he  were  a ball  upon  the  bound, 
which  is  the  greateft  fecret  of  all  in  leaping  a 
horfe  right. 

STERN,  [with  Hunters]  the  tail  of  a grey- 
hound, or  a wolf. 

STEW,  is  a kind  of  fifh-pond,  contrived 
for  ferving  the  daily  ufe  of  a family,  fo  that 
with  little  trouble  the  houfe  may  be  furnifhed 
with  fifh  at  any  time.  ^ 

This  fhould  be  fo  fituated  as  to  be  near 

the 
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the  chief  manfion-houre,  and  inclofed,  the 
better  to  be  defended  from  robbers. 

If  you  have  two  great  waters  of  three  or 
four  acres  a piece,  it  will  be  proper  to  have 
four  ftews,  of  two  rods  wide  and  three  rods 
long  each. 

In  the  making  of  thefe  the  Tides  Ihould  be 
cut  down  floping,  carrying  the  bottom  in  a 
continual  decline  from  end  to  end,  fo  as  you 
may  have  a convenient  mouth,  as  horfe-ponds 
have,  for  the  taking  out  your  nets  v/hen  you 
have  drawn  for  fifh ; and  if  you  have  room 
enough  you  may  make  a mouth  at  both  ends, 
and  the  deepeft  part  fliould  be  in  the  middle, 
by  which  means  your  net  may  be  drawn  back- 
wards or  forwards,  and  the  fifh  fhould  not 
have  fuch  fhelter  as  a depth  under  a head 
will  be. 

Add  to  this,  that  filh  delight  in  coming 
upon  the  Ihoals,  and  in  all  probability  thrive 
the  better. 

Thefe  may  chiefly  be  referved  for  carp,  but 
not  abfolutely  ; and  if  you  perceive  your 
tench  and  perch  to  increafe  and  prolper,  you 
may  make  lelTer  ftews  to  ferve  them  a-part, 
and  fo  you  may  have  them  when  you  pleafe, 
without  difturbing  the  other  fifli» 

But  remember  this,  that  perch  wdll  fcarce 
live  in  ftews  and  fmall  water,  in  hot  w’eather, 
but  will  pine,  grow  lean  and  thin,  if  not  die  •, 
fo  that  the  ftews  are. to  be  their  winter  quar- 
ters, but  in  the  fummer  they  ftiould  be  in 
green  ponds. 

STICKLE-BACK ; this  fifh  is  fmall,  prick- 
ly, and  without  fcales,  and  not  worth  mind- 
ing, but  that  he  is  an  excellent  bait  for  trouts, 
efpecially  if  his  tail  be  turned  round  on  the 
hook,,  at  which  a trout  will  bite  more  eagerly 
than  at  pink,  roach  or  minnow. 

The  loach  is  alfo  as  good  a bait  as  the 
ftickle-back,  provided  you  place  either  right 
on  the  hook. 

And  that  you  may  do  it,  take  this  obfer- 
vation,  that  the  nimble  turning  of  the  pink, 
minnow,  loach,  or  ftickle-back,  is  tiie  per- 
fedtion  of  that  fort  of  filhing. 

That  you  may  do  it  the  better,  take  no- 
tice that  you  muft  put  the  hook  into  the 
mouth  of  any  of  the  aforefaid  baits,  and  out 
afc  their  tail,  tying  him  faft  with  white  thread 
a.  little  above  it,  in  fuch  fort  that  he  may 
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turn  j after  this  fev/  up  his  mouth,  and  you 
have  done. 

This  way  of  baiting  is  very  tempting  to 
large  trouts,  and  feldom  fail  the  angler’s  ex- 
peftation.  This  fifh  is  in  fome  places  called 
a bandftickle. 

STIFLE  IN  A Horse,  a large  mufcle,  or 
that  part  of  the  hind-leg  which  advances  to- 
wards his  belly,  and  is- a moft  dangerous  part 
to  receive  a blow  upon, 

STIFLING,  is  a-  malady  that  accidentally 
befals  a horfe  either  by  fome  ftrain,  by  leap- 
ing, or  by  a flip  in  the  ftable,  or  on  traveling,, 
or  elfe  by  fome  blow  or  ftroke,  which  puts 
out  the  ftifle-bone,  or  much  hurts  and  ftrains 
the  joint. 

The  fign  of  this  is  by  the  diftocated  bone 
bearing  itfelf  out,  which  will  make  him  go 
lame,  and  unwilling  to  touch  the  ground,  buc 
only  with  his  toes,  till  it  be  put  in  again. 

The  common  method  of  cure  is  to  fwim 
the  horfe  in  iome  deep  water  or  pond,  till  he 
fweats  about  his  ears,  which  will  put  the  bone 
into  its  right  place  again,  and  when  he  is- 
thought  to  have  fwam  enough,  to  take  him 
out  of  the  water  and  to  throw  an  old  blanket, 
over  him,  to  prevent  him  from  taking  cold, 
and  lead  him  gently  home. 

Then  begin  in  the  ftable  ; they  put  a wooden, 
wedge  of  the  breadth  of  a fix-pence  between 
the  toe  and  the  Ihoe,  on  the  contrary  foot  be- 
hind, and  when  they  find  him  thoroughly  dry, 
anoint  the  part  aggrieved  with  hen’s  greafe, . 
or  oil  of  turpentine,  and  ftrong  beer,  of  equal 
parts  alike,  well  fhaken  and  mixed  together 
in  a phial. 

It  is  to  be  well  chafed  in  with  the  hand, . 
one  holding  at  the  fame  time  a hot  bar  of 
iron  or  fire-lhovel,  to  make  it  fink  in  the 
better ; or  you  may  apply  to  it  brandy  and 
common  foap,  and  ftrong  beer,  mixed  to- 
gether-. 

Or,  tie  down  the  horfe’s  head  to  the  man- 
ger, ..and  faften  a cord  to  the  paftern  of  the 
ftifled  leg,  and  draw  his  leg  forwards,  fo  that 
the  bone  will  come  right  by  being  helped 
with  the  hand;  keep  it  in  this  pofition  ex- 
'adlly,  and  tie  the  other  end  of  the  cord  to  the 
rack,  fo  that  the  horfe  may  not  pull  his  leg 
back  fo  as  to  diflocate  the  bone  for  an  hour  or 
two,  till  after  it  has  been  fettled  and  drelfed. 

Then 
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Then  having  ready  melted  pitch  in  a pot, 
dip  a bit  of  a clout,  tied  to  a (lick,  into  the 
pitch,  anoint  the  ftifling  with  it,  to  the 
breadth  of  three  or  four  inches,  and  the 
length  of  ten  ; and  immediately  before  the 
pitch  can  cool,  having  ready  a ftrong  piece 
of  canvas  cut  fit  for  the  purpofe,  and  very 
well  warmed  by  the  fire,  clap  it  fo  neatly 
, upon  the  place,  that  the  bone  cannot  flip  out 
again. 

Take  notice,  that  this  plaifter  muft  not 
be  long-ways  towards  the  foot  and  flank  ; 
but  crofs-ways  upon  the  joint,  as^it  were  about 
the  thigh ; for  otherwife  it  cannot  hold  in 
the  bone. 

When  you  have  laid  on  the  plaifter,  anoint 
it  all  over  with  the  melted  pitch,  and  while  it 
is  warm,  clap  flax,  the  colour  oi  the  hoife, 
all  over  the  outfide  of  the  canvas. 

Let  the  plaifter  remain  on  till  it  falls  off  of 
itfelf;  but  if  the  bone  be  out,  then  put  in  a 
French  rowel,  a little  below  the  ftifling  place, 
and  let  it  remain  fifteen  days,  and  turn  it 
once  every  day  *,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days 
take  it  out,  and  heal  up  the  orifice  with  green 
ointment. 

STIFF  Legs,  a difeafe  in  horfes,  under 
which  are  alfo  comprehended  dry,  decayed,  or 
bruifed  legs. 

For  the  cure  : take  of  fpirit  of  wine  a quart ; 
oil  of  nuts,  half  a pint ; butter,  half  a pound  j 
put  them  into  a glazed  earthen  pipkin  and 
melt  them,  covering  the  vefTel  with  another 
that  is  lefs,  exadly  fitting  to  it,  lute  the  junc- 
tures well  with  clay,  mixed  with  horfe  dung, 
or  hair;  and  after  the  cement  is  dry,  fet  the 
pot  on  a very  gentle  fire,  and  keep  the  ingre- 
dients boiling  up,  very  fofdy,  for  the  fpace 
of  eight  or  ten  hours  ; then  take  off  the  pot 
and  fet  it  to  cook:  when  ufed,  rub  the  mafter 
finews  with  your  hand  till  it  grows  hot,  then 
anoint  it  with  this  compofition,  chafing  it  in, 
and  repeat  the  fame  every  day. 

STIPTIC  Powder,  is  a reftringent  pre- 
paration of  iron  ; commonly  called  Colebatch's 
Stiplic  Powder,  after  the  name  of  its  inventor. 
Sir  John  Colebatch.  It  is  prepared  after  the 
following  manner : 

Upon  what  quantity  of  -filing  of  iron  you 
pleafe  pour  fpirit  of  fait,  fo  as  to  cover  them 
to  the  height  of  three  or  four  ffngers^  and  let 


them  itand  in  a gentle  digeftion,  till  the  fer- 
mentation is  over,  and  the  fpirit  of  fait  is  be- 
come fweet ; then  pour  off  the  liquid  part, 
and  evaporate  it  in  an  iron  or  glafs  veffel,  till 
half  of  it  is  wafted  ; then  put  it  into  an  equal 
quantity  of  fuccharum  faiurni,  and  evaporate 
it  to  a dry  powder ; if  the  evaporation  be 
flopped  at  its  firft  becoming  dry,*  it  has  ex- 
acUy  the  appearance  of  Cokbateb's  Powder-, 
b"t  if  it  be  continued  longer,  and  the  heat 
raifed,  it  will  turn  red. 

This  muft  be  kept  flopped  up  very  clofe 
from  the  air,  or  elfe  it  will  imbibe,  and  fo 
flow  as  to  lofe  its  efficacy. 

, Dr.  §;uincy  tells  us,  that  he  was  very  well 
informed  chat  this  was  the  ftiptic  that  made 
fo  much  noife  in  the  world  fome  years  fince, 
by  the  author  of  Novum  Lumen  Chirurgioum, 
and  for  the  fale  of  which  a-  patent  was  pro- 
cured, except  the  oil  of  vitriol  was  ufed  in 
that,  inftead  of  the  fpirit  of  fait  in  this;  and 
that  the  difference  is  very  inftgnificant. 

He  fays  alfo,  that  he  kept  fome  of  this  by 
him,  till  he  found  a proper  opportunity  to 
try  it,  when  an  extraordinary  one  happened, 
by  a blundering  farrier  cutting  the  jugular 
artery  of  a very  fine  young  horfe,  and  that 
having  flopped  the  flux  of  blood,  by  griping 
the  part  with  his  hand,  till  the  dodlor  had 
diffolved  fome  of  this  powder  in  warm  water, 
and  with  currier’s  fhavings  of  leather  dipped 
in  ir,  he  applied  it  to  the  part,  not  one  drop 
of  blood  followed  afterwards,  and  the  part  was 
eafily  afterwards  incarnated  and  healed  up. 

STIRRUP,  a well  knowm  iron  frame,  faf- 
tened  to  a faddle  with  a thong  of  leather,  for 
the  rider  to  reft  his  foot  on. 

Let  your  ftirrup-leather  be  ftrong,  as  alfo 
the  ftirrup-irons,  which  Ihoulcl  be  pretty  large, 
that  you  may  the  fooner  qu.t  them  in  cafe  of 
a fall- 

Stirrup;  is  a reft  for  a rider’s  foot,  com- 
pofed  of  fome  fmall  pieces  of  iron,  forged  into 
bars.,  and  level  below,  but  arched  in  the  up- 
per part,  by  which  part  they  are  hung  in 
ftirrup-leathers. 

Bear  vigoruufly  upon  your  ftirrup  when  you 
have  your  foot  in  ir,  and  hold  the  point  of 
your  foot  higher  than  tl>e  heel. 

When  you  would  flop  your  horfe,  you  muft: 
bear  upon  the  ftirrups. 

3 You 
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You  fiiOLild  keep  your  right  ftirrup  half  a 
point  (hotter  than  the  left,  for  in  combat  the 
horfeman  bears  and  refts  more  upon  the  right, 
and  to  facilitate  the  mounting  of  your  horfe, 
the  left  flirrup  lltould  be  longer  than  the 
other. 

/ To  lofe  one’s  ftirrups,  is  to  fuffer  them  to 
flip  from  the  foot. 

The  ftirrup  foot,  or  the  near  fore-foot,  is 
the  left  foot  behind. 

Stirrup-leather,  is  a lathe  or  thong  of  lea- 
ther, defcending  from  the  faddle,  down  by 
the  horfe’s  ribs,  upon  which  the  ftirrups  hang. 

Stirrup  bearer,  is  an  end  of  leather  made 
fafl;  to  the  end  of  the  faddle,  to  trufs  up  the 
ftirrups  when  the  rider  is  alighted,  and  the 
horfe  fent  to  the  fiabie. 

STOMACH-SKINS  i there  are  fome  foals 
under  the  age  of  fix  months,  which,  though 
their  dams  yield  abundance  of  milk,  decay, 
and  have  a cough,  occafioned  by  certain  pel- 
licles or  little  (kins  that  breed  in  their  fto- 
machs,  even  to  that  degree  as  to  obftruft  their 
breathing,  and,  at  laft,  utterly  deftroy  them. 

To  cure  this  malady,  take  the  bag  wherein 
the  foal  came  out  of  the  belly  of  its  dam, 
and  having  dried  it,  give  as  much  thereof 
in  milk  as  you  can  take  up  with  three  fingers. 

This  remedy  is  alfo  good  for  all  difeafes 
that  befall  them  while, they  are  under  fix  years 
of  age : but  if  you  cannot  have  the  bag,  then 
take  the  lungs  of  a young  fox,  dry  and  pow- 
der them,  and  ufe  it  inftead  of  the  aforefaid 
powder. 

STONE  Falcon,  a kind  of  hawk  that 
builds  her  neft  on  rocks. 

STONE-BRUISING,  a misfortune  that 
befalls  the  cods  of  a horfe  by  divers  accidents. 

For  the  cure  : take  honey  and  frefh  butter, 
of  each  half  a pound,  melt  them  j to  which 
add  the  juice  of  green  coleworts,  one  pound  ; 
leaves  of  rue  picked  from  the  ftalks,  a good 
handful ; black  foap,  four  ounces  ; and  one 
pound  of  bean-flour ; ftamp  the  rue  in  a mar- 
ble mortar,  then  add  the  honey,  and  after- 
wards the  juice  of  coleworts,  butter,  and  black 
foap  i mix  them  well  without  heat,  and  make 
a poultice  with  the  bean-flour,  and  apply  it 
cold  with  a hog’s  bladder,  and  keep  it  on  with 
a bandage  tied  about  the  horfe’s  back. 

Hard  fwellings  may  be  cured  by  this  me- 


thod; and  removing  the  drefling  once  a-dav 
and  the  quantity  here  preferibed  will  probably 
be  fufficient  to  perfed  the  cure,  by  being  ap- 
plied frequently. 

But  if  the  fwelling  be  attended  wnth  a great 
inflammation,  then  add  to  the  whole  compo- 
fition  two  drachms  of  camphire,  diflblved  in 
three  fpoonfuls  of  the  fpiric  of  winej  but  if 
by  the  bruife  the  rumour  be  feated  in  the  liga- 
ments that  .nre  above  the  flone,  chafe  the  part 
with  fpirit  of  wine  camphorated,  and  alter- 
wards  apply  the  forcing  cataplafin  or  poul- 
tice. 

If  you  have  reafon  to  believe  that  there  is 
matter  generated  in  the  ftones,  Ipread  emplaf- 
trum  d'vinim  on  very  foft  leather,  about  the 
bignefs  of  the  palm  of  your  hand,  and  lay  it 
upon  the  part  afftfled,  even  where  the  matter 
icems  to  be  feated,  and  then  apply  the  poul- 
tice, and  if  the  matter  be  either  aflually  ge- 
nerated, or  ready  to  be  formed,  the  plaifter 
will  draw  it. 

You  muft  take  the  plaifter  off  once  a day 
and  wipe  it,  but  you  need  not  change  it ; and 
by  following  this  method  the  horfe  may  be 
cured  without  gelding. 

The  horfe  muft  be  let  blood  both  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  cure. 

STONES-SWFLLING,  7 [in  Horfes] 
STONES-HARDENING,  S a malady  to 
which  they  are  incident.  See  the  Article 
Cods. 

For  the  cure  : take  yellow  wax,  frefh  but- 
ter, and  oil  of  olives,  of  each  half  a pound  ; 
ftrong  vinegar  half  a pint ; boil  them  toge- 
ther till  the  vinegar  be  almoft  confumed,  then 
take  the  vcflel  off  the  fire,  and  put  in  an 
ounce  of  camphire  powdered ; make  a poul- 
tice and  apply  it  to  the  fwelled  cods;  let  it 
lie  on  four  hours,  then  lay  on  another  poul- 
tice upon  the  firft,  without  taking  off  the  for- 
mer, or  uncovering  the  part. 

If  the  inflammation  be  but  a fimple  one, 
it  will  affvvage  the  fwelling  and  abate  the 
pain  j but  if  the  fwtHing  Ihould  continue  after 
the  heat  and  pain  is  removed,  and  the  cods 
do  bang  down  very  low,  it  is  a fign  that  the 
horfe  is  troubled  with  a hydrocele,  that  is, 
when  by  a relaxation  of  the  perironmum,  the 
cods  are  filled  with  water,  which  have  been 
too  long  retained  in  the  part,  by  reafon  of  the 
’ great 
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great  difficulty  of  expelling  it  through  the  j 
pores,  may  corrupt  and  ulcerate  the  flones. 

For  the  cure  of  this  fort  of  fwelling,  or 
hydrocele,  make  a fort  of  gruel  with  barley- 
meal  and  vinegar,  and  when  it  is  alinoft  boil- 
ed, and  half  the  quanuty  of  chalk,  with  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  oil  of  rofes  and  quinces, 
and  tw'o  handsful  of  fair,  apply  this  remedy 
as  hot  as  you  can  endure  it  with  your  hands, 
and  bind  it  on  very  carefully ; 

Or,  boil  a fufficient  quantity  of  beans  in 
kes  of  wine,  till  they  are  foft  and  tender, 
then  pound  them  to  a mafh,  to  every  pound 
of  which  add  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cafto^ 
reum  in  fine  powder*,  incorporate  them  well 
together,  and  few  two  pounds  of  them  up  in 
a bag  large  enough  to  cover  the  flones ; firft 
anoint  the  cods  with  ointment  of  the  oil  of 
rofes,  and  then  lay  on  the  bag  as  hot  as  you 
can  fuffer  it  to  lay  on  the  back  of  your  hand, 
binding  it  on  as  well  as  you  can;  let  it  lie  on 
for  twenty-four  hours ; then  heat  the  bag 
again  in  the  fame  lees  of  wine  in  which  the 
beans  were  boiled,  and  lay  it  on  again  ; re- 
peat this  continually  dll  the  fwelling  be 
abated. 

If  the  feritonaumy  or  rim  that  holds  the 
entrails,  be  relaxed,  the  guts  will  fall  into 
the  cods,  which  will  appear  vifible.  In  this 
cafe  you  muft  firfl  endeavour  to  put  up  the 
fallen  guts,  and  then  apply  the  following  fo- 
mentation : 

Take  of  the  bark  of  the  pomegranate  and 
oak  trees,  green  oak-apple,  Cyprus  nuts,  bar-  ' 
berries  and  fomach,  of  each  two  ounces : anife 
and  fennel-feeds,  of  each  an  ounce  ; camomile  ; 
melilor,  and  pomegranative  flowers,  of  each 
a handful,  and  powder  of  crude-allum  four  ^ 
ounces;  put  them  into  a bag  large  enough 
to  cover  the  horfe’s  cods  (and  if  this  quantity 
be  not  fufficient,  double  it)  few  it  up  after  the 
manner  of  a quilt,  and  put  the  firft  quantity 
with  a quarter  of  a peck  (or  half  for  the  dou- 
ble) of  beans  in  a pot  of  floe  wine,  or  fome 
thick  red  wine,  and  boil  them  for  the  fpace 
of  two  hours ; then  apply  the  bag  moderately 
hot  to  his  cods  or  flones,  cleverly  faftening 
it  on  with  a bandage,  put  round  the  flanks, 
and  tied  on  the  rump.  Continue  this  appli- 
cation for  fome  time,  heating  the  quilted  bag 
a-frdh  every  time  in  the  fame  liquor. 


S T O 

But  after  you  have  put  up  the  guts,  the 
fureft  way  is  to  geld  the  horfe,  for  then  the 
cods  will  Ihrink  up,  and  the  guts  will  not  any 
more  come  down  into  them. 

But  if  it  be  a rupture  incording  or  burften- 
nefs,  which  is  when  the  rim,  thin  film,  or 
caul,  which  holds  up  the  entrails,  is  broken, 
or  over-ftrained,  or  ftretched,  fo  that  the  guts 
fall  down  either  into  his  cods  or  flank:  then 
ule  the  following  remedy  : 

Take  common  pitch,  dragon’s  blood,  pow- 
der ot  bole  armoniac,  maftic,  and  frankin- 
cenfc,  of  each  one  ounce,  make  a plaifter  of 
thefe,  and  lay  it  upon  the  loins  of  the  horfe, 
and  on  the  rupture,  letting  it  abide  on  till  it 
falls  off  itfdf,  and  it  will  cure  him  ; but  then 
you  muft  at  the  fame  time  give  him  ftrength- 
ening  things  inwardly,  of  which  there  are 
many  prefenbed,  as  rupture-wort,  crofs-wort, 
valerian, 

Or,  carry  the  horfe  into  a place  where  there 
is  a beam  over-thwart,  and  ftrew  it  thick  with 
ftraw ; then  put  on  four  pafterns,  four  rings 
on  his  feet  together,  and  he  will  fall,  then 
caft  the  rope  over  the  beam  and  hoift  him  up, 
fo  that  he  may  lie  flat  on  his  back,  with  his 
legs  upwards,  without  ftruggling;  then  bathe 
his  flones  with  warm  water  and  butter  melted 
together ; and  when  they  are  become  fome- 
thing  warm,  and  well  mollified,  raife  them 
up  from  the  body  with  both  your  hands,  be- 
ing clofed  by  the  fingers,  clofe  together ; and 
holding  the  flones  in  your  hand,  work  down 
the  gut  into  the  body  of  the  horfe,  ftroking 
it  downwards  continually  with  both  your 
thumbs,  till  you  perceive  that  fide  of  the 
ftone  to  be  as  fmall  as  the  other. 

Having  thus  returned  the  gut  to  the  right 
place,  taking  a lifli  of  the  breadth  of  two 
fingers,  and  having  anointed  it  very  well  with 
frelh  butter,  tie  his  flones  clofe  together  with 
it,  as  nigh  the  body  as  you  can  poffibl}q  but 
not  too  hard,  but  fo  that  you  can  put  your 
fingers  between. 

Then  raife  the  horfe,  and  lead  him  gently 
into  the  ftable,  fet  him  up,  and  keep  him 
warm,  and  let  him  not  be  ftirred  for  the  Ipace 
of  twenty-one  days  ; but  do  not  omit  the  next 
day  to  unloofe  the  lift,  and  to  take  it  away, 
and  to  throw  a bowl  or  two  of  cold  water 
upon  the  cods  once  or  twice  for  that  day  and 
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every  day  after;  this  will  make  him  fhrink 
up  his  ftones,  and  by  that  means  hinder  the 
gut  from  falling  down. 

At  the  end  of  twenty-one  days,  in  order 
to  render  the  cure  more  effeftual,  take  away 
the  (tone  on  the  burden  fide,  and  fo  he  will 
bardly  be  burden  again  on  that  fide;  and 
-during  the  cure,  let  him  neither  eat  nor 
drink  much,  and  give  him  his  drink  always 
warm. 

STOP ; is  a paufe  or  difcontinuation. 

To  form  a flop,  is  to  flop  upon  the  haun- 
ches : to  form  a dop  of  a horfe,  you  mud  in 
the  fird  place,  place  the  calves  of  your  legs 
to  animate  him,  bend  your  body  backwards, 
raife  the  bridle  hand  without  moving  the 
elbow,  then  vigoroufly  extend  your  hams,  and 
red  upon  your  dirrups,  and  make  him  form 
the  times  and  motions  of  his  dop,  in  falcad- 
ing  his  haunches  three  or  four  times. 

After  dopping  your  horfe,  make  him  give 
three  or  four  curvets. 

The  oppofite  term  of  dop  is  parting. 

In  former  times,  the  dop  of  a horfe  was 
called  parade. 

Haifa  dop,  is  a dop  not  finidied  but  a pe- 
fade;  fo  that  the  horfe,  after  falcatling  three 
or  four  rimes  upon  the  haunches  refumes  and 
continues  his  gallop,  without  making  pefades 
or  curvets. 

STOPPAGE  OF  Urine  in  Dogs,  a dif- 
temper  which  fonietimes  befalls  them  when 
their  reins  have  been  over-heated,  which 
caufes  in  them  extream  pain,  and  often  en- 
dangers their  lives,  if  a prefent  remedy  be 
not  applied,'  by  reaion  of  an  inflammation 
which  is  caufed  in  the  bladder,  in  which  a 
gangrene  will  enfue ; which  will  then  render 
the  diflemper  incurable. 

For  the  cure  : b .ii  a handful  of  marfli- 
mallows,  as  much  of  the  leaves  of  archangel, 
fennel-roots,  and  bramble,  whole  t'''gether,  in 
fome  white-wine,  ii;l  one-ihird  is  ccnfumed, 
and  give  it  to  the  dog  to  drink. 

STOTE.  A kind  of  dinking  ferrer. 

STRAIGHT;  to  part  or  go  draight,  or 
right  out,  is  to  go  upon  a tread,  traced  in  a 
draight  line. 

STRAIN.  I Amjsfortune  that  befalls  a horfe 

SPRAIN,  i when  his  finews  are  drerched 
beyond  their  due  tone,  by  reafon  of  fome 


flip  or  wrench,  by  which  means  their  fpring- 
ingnefs  or  eladicity  is  fo  far  dedroyed,  that 
they  cannot  recover  their  proper  tone  for 
fome  time. 

Thefe  accidents  are  Very  common,  and  af- 
fedl  various  parts ; fome  of  which  are  eafily 
cured,  and  others  require  a very  confiderable 
time  to  cure. 

We  diall  confider  the  feveral  parts  that  are 
mod  liable  to  thefe  accidents,  and  lay  down 
the  mod  proper  method  of  treating  them. 

When  the  fhoulder  of  a horfe  is  drained,  he 
does  not  put  out  the  leg  like  the  other ; but 
to  eafe  himfelf,  fets  the  found  foot  firmly  on 
the  ground  to  fave  the  other.  When  trotted 
in  hand,  he  forms  a kind  of  circle  with  his 
lame  leg,  indead  of  putting  it  forwards ; and 
when  he  dands  in  the  dable  that  leg  is  ad- 
vanced before  the  other. 

The  fird  thing  is  to  bleed  him,  and  then 
bathe  the  fhoulder  thrice  a-day  with  hot  v^cr- 
juice  or  vinegar,  with  a piece  of  foap  dif- 
folved  in  it.  But  if  there  be  no  fwelling  nor 
inflammation,  though  the  lamenefs  dill  con- 
tinues, let  him  red  two  or  three  days,  and 
then  bathe  the  part  well  with  the  following 
liniment,  or  opodeldoc  : take  of  Jamaica  pep- 
per four  ounces ; of  winter’s  bark,  carraway 
feeds,  bay  and  juniper-'berries,  bruifed,  of 
each  two  ounces;  of  rofemary,  marjoram, 
and  lavender  dower,  of  each  one  ounce;  ot 
rectified  fpirits  of  wine,  three  pints  : let  them 
diged  in  a gentle  heat  ten  days ; drain  out 
the  tindure,  and  add  to  it  Venice  fcap  a 
pound  and  an  half ; of  camphire,  three  ounces ; 
Barbadoes  tar,  four  ounces ; of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, fix  ounces;  and  of  oil  of  amber,  two 
ounces;  let  thefe  diged  in  the  tindure  till  the 
whole  becomes  a liniment. 

This  is  an  excellent  medicine,  and  will  do 
wonders  in  drains,  provided  the  creature  have 
proper  red,  and  a proper  bandage  be  added  ; 
for  thefe  will  prove  of  the  utmod  fervice,  and 
often  do  irore  towaids  a cure,  than  the  mod 
powerful  medicines. 

When  the  fhoulder  is  confiderably  fwelled, 
it  fliould  be  fomented  with  woollen  cloths, 
wrung  out  of  hot  verjuice  and  fpirit  of  wine 
which  will  prove  of  great  ufe,  and  remark- 
ably facilitate  the  cure. 

Strains  of  the  Knees  and  Paderns.  This 
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difeafe  frequently  happens  from  kicks  or 
blows ; accidents  thac  fiiouid  carefully  be 
avoided.  If  the  part  affedted  be  greatly  fwel- 
led,  apply  the  poultice  above  recommended  ; 
and  when  the  fwelling  is  afTuaged,  bathe  the 
limb  with  the  medicines  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going article. 

The  French  farriers  ftrongly  recommend  the 
following  poultice  for  old  ftrains ; and  I know 
from  experience  that  it  is  a very  effedlual  me- 
dicine, and  has  performed  cures  when  all 
others  have  failed  : take  of  common  tar  one 
pound;  ftir  it  together  over  a fi'-e  till  it  in-' 
corporates,  then  add  two  ounces  of  bole  ar- 
moniac,  finely  powdered,  and  a fufficient 
quantity  of  oatmeal,  to  bring  it  to  the  con- 
fidence of  a poultice,  together  with  lard 
enough  to  prevent  its  growing  dry : let  this 
be  applied  to  the  part  affedted  fpread  on 
cloth,  and  renewed  twice  a-day. 

Strains  in  the  Hock.  Let  the  part  be  well 
foaked  in  cooling  and  repelling  medicines ; 
but  if  the  ligaments  are  hurt  and  the  injury 
attended  .with  weaknefs  and  pain,  foment 
them  with  the  cloths  wrung  out  of  hot  vi- 
'-negar,  or  the  decodtion  above-mentioned, 
with  the  addition  of  crude  fal  armoniac, 
and  an  handful  of  wood-afines  boiled  in  it. 
If  a hardnefs  fliould  remain  on  the  out-fide, 
it  Ihould  be  removed  by  repeated  blifterings, 
for  which  purpofe  the  following  ointment 
Ihould  be  ufed  : take  of  nerve  and  marfh- 
mjallow  ointment,  of  each  two  ounces  ; of 
quickfilver  one  ounce,  well  rubbed  with  Ve- 
nice turpentine ; of  Spanijh  flies,  powdered,  a 
drachm  and  a half  •,  and  of  oil  of  origanum,  two 
drachms  •,  make  the  whole  into  an  ointment, 
and  apply  it  pretty  thick  to  the  part  af- 
fedled,  after  the  hair  has  been  cut  off  as  clofe 
as  poflible. 

For  other  Strains  : take  of  hogs-lard,  nerve- 
oil,  bole  armoniac,  and  Cajiile  foap,  of  each 
half  a pound  : boil  them  well  together,  keep- 
ing them  flirting  till  the  compofition  is  cold, 
and  put  in  a pipkin  for  ufe ; and  when  you 
have  occafion,  anoint  the  part  afflidfed  with 
this  ointment,  warm,  rubbing  it  well  in. 

For  a Strain  newly  done  : rake  white-wine 
vinegar,  bole  armoniac,  the  whites  of  eggs, 
and  bean  flour,  beat  all  thefe  into  a falve,  and 
lay  it  on  the  fore  very  hot. 


For  a ftrain  or  grief  proceeding  from  heat  z 
beat  the  whites  of  fix  eggs  with  a pint  of 
white-wine  vinegar;  oil  of  rofes  and  myrtles, 
of  each  an  ounce  ; bole  armoniac  four  ounces, 
as  much  dragon’s  blood,  and  as  much  bean 
or  wheat  floUr  (the  firft  is  the  beft)  as  will 
thicken  them  ; make  it  into  a falve,  and  hav- 
ing fpread  it  upon  hurds,  lay  it  upon  the  part 
alfedfed,  but  do  nor  renew  the  application  till 
the  firft  is  grown  dry. 

hor  a new  finew-flrain  ; take  bole-armoniac 
in  powder  one  ounce,  of  common  foap  four 
ounces,  the  whites  of  new-laid  eggs,' half  a 
gill  of  brandy,  a gill  of  white-wine  vinegar, 
and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  new  wort,  and  half 
a gill  of  oil  of  turpentine : incorporate  thefe 
very  well  together  with  your  hands,  and  rub 
and  chafe  the  thinneft  of  it  upon  the  part 
aggrieved,  a hot  fire-fhovel  being  held  before 
it;  then  daub  it  all  over  with  the  thickeft  in 
the  nature  of  a charge,  or  hurds,  and  bind  it 
up  with  a linen  cloth  ; and,  if  you,  fee  occafion, 
you  may  renew  the  charge. 

The  back  finew's  are  commonly  ftrained,  a 
misfortune  eafiiy  difeovered  by  a fwelling, 
which  fometimes  extends  from  the  backfide 
of  the  knee  down  to  the  heel ; and  at  the 
fame  time,  the  horfe  fets  that  leg  before  the 
other. 

The  moft  effedlual  method  of  removing 
this  complaint,  is  to  bathe  the  tendon  three 
or  four  times  a day  with  hot  vinegar;  and  if 
the  part  be  confiderably  fwelled,  to  apply  a 
raftringent  poultice,  made  with  bran  or  oat- 
meal, boiled  in  vinegar,  ftrong  beer,  or  red 
wine  lees,  and  a fufficient  quantity  of  lard 
added  to  prevent  its  growing  thick.  When 
the  fwelling  is  removed,  bathe  with  opodel- 
doc as  above-mentioned,  or  with  a compo- 
fuion  of  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine,  and  oil 
of  amber;  obferving  to  roll  a proper  bandage 
round  the  part.  Some  apply  to  the  part  af- 
fedled,  currier’s  fhavings  wet  with  vinegar; 
and  others  a compofition  of  tar  and  fpirits  of 
wine:  buth  thefe  have  been  found  of  great 
ufe.  But  an  injury  of  this  kind  muft  not  be 
expedled  to  be  removed  immediately  ; reft  is 
abfolutely  necelTary;  and  it  would  be  of  great 
fervice,  if  the  creature  were  turned  to  grafs, 
as  foon  as  the  fwelling  is  removed,  and  the 
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other  medicines  have  had  a proper  time  to 
operate;  or, 

Put  an  ounce  of  Venice  turpentine  into 
three  fpoonfuls  of  brandy  or  fpirits  of  wine, 
ftir  them  well  together,  and  rub  the  ftrained 
part  well  with  it,  having  firft  warmed  it  over 
a chafing  difli  of  coals  ; repeat  this  once  a" 
day,  for  three  or  four  days  fucceflively.  If 
you  cannot  get  Venice  turpentine,  oil  of  tur- 
pentine will  do  as  well. 

If  the  horfe’s  finews  are  fo  ftrained,  that 
the  limb  or  member  is  rendered  ufelefs,  take 
cantharides,  euphorbium,  mercury,  and  dou- 
ble the  quantity  of  oil  of  bays  to  all  the  reft, 
reduce  the  hard  drugs  to  a powder,  and  pound 
them  together  with  the  oil  to  a falve,  and 
apply  it  to  the  part  aggrieved:  and  though  it 
makes  it  fore,  it  will  give  ftrength  and  ftraight- 
nefs  to  the  finews. 

The  fore  may  be  healed  with  the  ointment 
of  populeum,  frefh  butter,  or  deer’s  greafe, 
warm. 

A Strain  in  the  Coffin, 

If  a ftrain  in  the  coffin  joint  is  not  difco- 
vered  in  time,  the  part  will  grow  fo  ftiff  that 
the  horfe  will  touch  the  ground  only  with  his 
toe;  nor  can  the  joint  be  moved  by  the  hand. 
The  only  method  that  can,  in  this  cafe,  be 
purfued  with  any  hopes  of  fuccefs,  is  repeated 
bliftering,  and  then  firing  the  part  fuperfici- 
alJy;  or. 

Take  hog’s  lard,  CaJUle  foap  and  bole  ar- 
moniac  powdered,  and  alfo  nerve  oil,  of  each 
equal  quantities,  boil  them  together,  and 
keep  them  ftirring  whilft  they  are  on  the  fire  ; 
then  put  the  mixture  in  a gallipot  for  ufe, 
and  when  you  ufe  it,  rub  it  in  well  with  your 
hand,  and  then  pafs  a hot  iron  over  it : repeat 
this  once  a day  till  the  horfe  is  well. 

" A charge  for  the  fame.  Take  black  pitch. 
Burgundy  pitch,  and  common  turpentine,  of 
each  four,  ounces,  melt  them  together,  and 
when  they  are  all  well  mixed,  lay  the  charge 
or  falve  round  the  joint,  as  hot  as  the  horfe 
can  bear  it,  cover  it  immediately  with  flocks, 
and,  when  that  comes  off,  lay  on  another 
charge,  if  there  be  occafion. 

STRANGLES  in  Horses,  is  not,  as  fome 
fuppofe,  a quinfey,  but  an  inflammation  in  a 


horfe’s  throat,  proceeding  from  fome  choleric 
or  bloody  fluxion,  which  comes  out  of  the 
branches  of  the  throat  veins  into  thofe  parts, 
and  there  breed  fome  hot  inflammation,  ex- 
cited by  a hard  cold  winter,  or  by  cold 
catched  after  hard  riding  or  labour. 

Colts,  and  young  horfes  under  fix  years  of 
age,  are  generally  the  fubjeCls  of  this  difeafe; 
and  it  never  returns  a fecond  time  to  the  fame 
horfe. 

It  is  a hard  fv;elling  between  the  horfe’s 
chops,  upon  the  roots  of  his  tongue,  and 
about  his  throat,  which  fwelling,  if  not  pre- 
vented, will  flop  his  windpipe,  and  fo  ftran- 
gle  or  choak  him. 

The  fymptoms  attending  this  diforder  are 
great  heat  and  feverifiinefs,  a painful  cough, 
with  great  inclination  to  drink  without  being 
able.  Some  horfes  lofe  their  appetite  entirely, 
and  others  eat  but  very  little,  occafioned  by 
the  pain  refulting  from  the  motion  of  the  jaws 
in  chewing  and  fwallowing. 

This  difeafe,  though  very  troublefome,  is 
dangerous  only  when  the  fwelling  turns  up- 
ward againft  the  windpipe  and  gullet,  when 
the  horfe  is  liable  to  fuffocation,unlefs  it  breaks 
foon  ; or  w’hen  the  horfe  runs  at  the  nofe,  a 
fure  fign  that  the  difeafe  is  of  a malignant  na- 
ture, and  has  affedted  other  parts. 

The  ftrangles  is  not,  properly  fpeaking, 
a difeafe  of  itfelf,  but  a crifis  of  others  j an 
effort  of  nature,  which  has  thrown  the  offend- 
ing humours  on  thofe  parts.  It  rherefore  fol- 
lows, that  we  muft  by  all  means  promote  a 
fuppuration.  This  is  to  affift  nature  in  her 
efforts  to  throw  off  the  load  of  offending  mat- 
ter, which  clogs  and  difturbs  the  animal  ma- 
chine. The  fwellings  therefore  Ihould  be 
kept  conftantly  moift  with  an  ointment  of 
marfh-mallows,  and  the  neck  and  head  co- 
vered with  a warm  hood.  The  following 
poultice  will  alfo  be  of  great  ufe  in  promo- 
ting a fuppuration,  and  therefore  a very  pro- 
per application  in  this  difeafe  : take  of  the 
leaves  of  marffimallows,  ten  handsful ; of  the 
roots  of  white  lily,  half  a pound;  of  linfeed 
and  fenugreek  feeds  bruifed,  of  each  four 
ounces ; boil  them  in  two  quarts  of  water  till 
the  whole  becomes  of  a pulpy  confiftence  ; 
take  it  off  the  fire,  and  add  to  it  two  ounces 
of  the  ointment  of  marflimallows,  and  a fuffi- 
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cient  quantity  of  hog’s  lard  to  prevent  its 
growing  ftiff  and  dry. 

This  poultice  fhould  be  applied  hot  twice 
a-day,  and  will  greatly  facilitate  the  ma- 
turity of  the  fwelling ; for  the  matter  will  be 
formed  in  five  or  fix  days,  and  open  itfelf  a 
paflage  through  the  ikin.  If  the  opening 
formed  by  nature  be  capacious  enough  to  ad- 
mit a free  difcharge  of  the  morbid  matter, 
there  will  be  no  neceffity  to  enlarge  *,  but  if 
not,  you  mull  not  fail  to  do  it  with  a knife 
or  lancet. 

When  the  fwelling  is  broke,  and  the  ori- 
fice of  a proper  fize  to  difcharge  the  matter, 
drefs  it  with  the  following  ointment  fpread  on 
tow;  but  apply  over  the  dreffing  the  above 
poultice,  in  order  to  promote  the  digeftion, 
and  remove  the  remains  of  hardnefs  occafi- 
oned  by  the  inflammation  ; take  of  rofin  and 
Burgundy  pitch,  of  each  a pound  and  an  half-, 
of  honey  and  common  turpentine  of  each 
eight  ounces;  of  yellow  wax,  four  ounces; 
of  hog’s  lard,  one  pound ; and  of  verdigrife 
finely  powdered,  one  ounce : melt  the  ingre- 
dients together,  but  do  not  put  in  the  verdi- 
grife till  the  velTel  is  removed  from  the  fire, 
and  then  the  ointment  muft  be  continued 
flirting  till  cold,  otherwife  the  verdigrife  will 
fall  to  the  bottom. 

Sometimes  the  fever  and  inflammation  are 
at  a confiderable  height  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ftrangles  ; in  this  cafe  it  will  be  neceflfary 
to  take  away  a moderate  quantity  of  blood, 
and  to  dilute  the  remainder  with  plenty  of 
water-gruel,  or  warm  water,  mafhes,  and  the 
like. 

If  the  running  at  the  nofe,  which,  as  al- 
ready obferved  fometimes  attends  the  ftran- 
gles, fhould  continue  after  the  fwellings  are 
broke  there  will  be  danger  of  weakening  the 
horfe.  An  ounce  of  Jefuit’s  bark  therefore, 
or  a ftong  deco6lion  of  guaiacum  fhavings, 
fhould  be  given  him  for  fume  time  every  day, 
which  will  have  a very  good  effedt  in  flopping 
their  glandular  difcharges,  and  drying  up 
ulcers  of  all  kinds  in  horfes. 

When  the  horfe  has  recovered  his  flrength 
it  will  be  necefiary  to  purge  him  ; and  if  any 
hardnefs  fhould  remain  after  the  wound  is 
healed,  it  may  be  difperfed  by  the  mercurial 
ointment. 


The  fever  may  be  moderated  by  cooling 
and  laxative,  but  not  purging,  glyfters ; or 
by  the  faline  powder,  as  dire6led  in  the  article 
fevers ; but  be  careful  to  avoid  repellants  of 
all  kinds. 

As  foon  as  the  fever  is  moderated,  if  there 
is  any  difcharge  from  the  nofe,  give  one  ounce 
of  bark  every  day,  and  continue  it  until  the 
difcharge  is  abated ; and  if  any  hardnefs  re- 
mains about  the  part  where  the  tumour  was, 
rub  it  every  day  with  the  flrongeft  blue  oint- 
ment. ^ 

The  baftard-ftrangles  is  a flight  degree  of 
the  true  fort,  in  which  the  horfe  is  reftlefs, 
feverifh,  and  will  lay  down  very  often,  but 
foon  and  fuddenly  flarts  up  again.  Some- 
times this  name  is  given  to  fwellings  on  old 
horfes  about  the  lower,  and  fometimes  the 
upper  part,  betwixt  the  upper  jaw-bones, 
which  arifes  from  a poor,  bad  habit  of  body,^ 
frequent  colds,  and  hard  ufage. 

But  if  it  fhould  happen  to  break  inwardly,, 
then  perfume  his  head  twice  or  thrice  a-day, 
by  burning  frankincenfe  or  maftich  under  his 
nofe,  or  elfe  by  putting  a hot  coal  upon  wet 
hay,  the  fmoak  of  which  let  him  receive  up 
his  noftrils;  or  with  a red  hot  iron  thruft  a 
hole  through  the  fkin  on  both  fides  the  weafon, 
and  after  it  has  begun  to  matter,  mix  butter,, 
tanner’s  water,  and  fait  together,  and  anoint 
the  fore  with  it  every  day  till  it  is  whole : 
bleeding  in  the  mouth  is  alfo  very  good  for 
this  dittemper. 

STRANGURY,  ? in  Horses,  a dif- 

STRANGUILLION,  | temper  to  which 
they  are  incident,  which  may  be  known  by 
the  horfe’s  having  an  inclination  to  Itale  often, 
and  yet  voiding  only  a few  drops. 

This  may  happen  to  a horfe  divers  ways ; 
fometimes  by  hard  riding,  or  much  labour ; 

. fometimes  by  hot  meats  and  drinks,  and  fome- 
times  by  an  ulceration  of  the  bladder,  ^c. 

The  firfl;  application  necelTary  is  to  bleed 
largely,  and  after  the  operation  give  the  fol- 
lowing drink,  and  repeat  it  two  or  three  times 
every  two  hours:  take  of  turpentine, 

well  rubbed  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  one 
ounce;  of  nitre,  or  fait  prunella,  fix  drachms; 
of  fweet  oil  half  a pint ; and  a pint  of  white- 
wine. 

The  horfe  fhould  have  plenty  of  marfh- 
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mallow  deco^llon,  with  an  ounce  of  nitre, 
the  fame  quantity  of  gum  arable,  and  two 
ounces  of  honey  diflblved  in  every  quart  of 
it : for  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  the  more 
a horfe  drinks  of  this  emollient  decodtion,  ef- 
pecially  when  improved  with  nitre,  gum  ara- 
ble, and  honey,  the  fooner  he  will  recover; 
as  it  will  greatly  tend  to  remove  the  caufe  of 
the  difeafe,  and  confequently  to  terminate  its 
elfefts. 

Some  bathe  the  horfe’s  loins  with  warm 
water,  and  then  temperate  bread  and  bay-ber- 
ries with  butter,  give  him  two  or  three  balls 
of  it  for  three  days  fucceflively.  Or, 

You  may  ufe  powder  of  flint-ftone  cal- 
cined, mixed  with  an  ounce  of  the  powder  of 
parfley-feed,  and  as  much  of  that  of  ivy-ber- 
ries, and  boil  them  a little  in  a pint  of  claret, 
and  give  the  horfe,  and  it  will  do.  Or, 

A quart  of  new  milk,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  fugar,  brew  them  well  together, 
and  give  it  to  the  horfe  to  drink  in  the  morn- 
ing fafting,  and  keep  him  warm.  Or,  boil 
a good  quantity  of  hog’s  fennel  in  the  water 
you  give  him  to  drink,  and  it  will  cure  him. 

The  following  poultice  applied  a-crofs  the 
loins,  over  the  kidneys,  hath  been  followed 
by  good  effedts. 

Take  ^a  handful  of  garlic,  frelh  gathered  ; 
of  muftard-feed  and,  frelh  horle-reddilli  root 
bruifed,  each  half  a pound  ; camphire,  two 
ounces ; green  foap,  enough  to  give  the  whole 
a proper  confidence ; fpread  it  on  a coarfe 
cloth,  and  renew  it  every  twenty-four  hours 
until  the  horfe  dales  eafily. 

STRAPS  OF  A Saddle  ; are  fmall  leather 
ftraps,  nailed  to  the  bows  of  the  faddle,  with 
which  the  girths  are  made  fail  to  the  faddle. 

STRIKE  A Nail;  is  to  drive  it  through 
the  horfe’s  Ihoe,  and  the  horn  or  hoof  of  his 
foot ; and  to  rivet  it  for  holding  on  the  fhoe. 

STRINGS  OR  Lines,  devices  wherewith 
to  take  birds  both  great  and  fmall,  and  even 
water-fowl;  they  are  made  of  long  fmall 
cord,  knotted  here  and  there,  and  contain- 
ing in  length  as  many  fathom  as  the  places 
or  haunts  where  you  are  to  lay  them  require  : 
thefe  are  of  great  ufe  in  taking  of  all  forts 
of  large  wild-fowl,  as  alfo  for  plovers  of  both 
kinds. 

When  you  are  to  ufe  thefe  firings,  they 


muft  be  limed  with  the  ftrongeft  bird-lime  j 
when  coming  to  their  haunts,  if  it  be  before 
the  evening  flight,  it  muft  be  before  fun-fet; 
if  for  the  morning  flight,  at  leaft  two  hours 
before  day;  and  having  a bundle  of  fmall 
flicks,  about  two  feet  long,  fharpened  at  both 
ends,  and  with  a little  fork  at  the  upper  end, 
let  them  be  pricked  a little  flantwife,  fo  that 
they  may  be  within  a foot  and  an  half  of 
the  ground  ; then  fnall  thefe  lime-twigs  be 
drawn  and  laid  upon  the  forks,  fome  rows 
higher  than  others,  and  higher  in  one  place 
than  another,  like  water-waves,  till  every  row 
be  filled,  and  the  haunt  covered  all  over; 
then  faften  the  end  with  a flipping  loop,  in 
fuch  manner  that  upon  any  violent  flrain  the 
whole  filing  may  loofen  and  lap  about  any 
thing  that  touches  it,  and  by  this  invention 
great  numbers  of  fowl,  efpecially  plovers,  may 
be  taken,  by  reafon  of  the  great  flocks  they 
come  in,  and  they  are  generally  taken  at  their 
coming  upon  the  ground,  whofe  nature  it  is 
to  fweep  clofe,  and  fo  falling  amongft  the  firings 
are  taken. 

There  is  no  need  you  ibould  be  conftantly 
at  watch,  for  being  entangled  they  cannot 
loofen  themfclves ; when  you  have  done  your 
fport,  lay  them  up  for  another  time,  only  you 
mull  new  daub  them  with  frefh  bird-lime: 
you  may  make  ufe  of  thefe  firings  and  lines 
for  taking  water-fowl,  and  then  ufe  the  beft 
and  ftrongeft  bird  lime  you  can  get,  thefe 
firings  being  laid  over  the  rivers,  ponds,  or 
plafhes  of  water  where  you  defign  to  take 
any,  which  muft  be  in  fuch  places  where 
their  haunts  are,  and  let  the  faid  firings  al- 
moft' touch  the  water,  and  be  as  thick  laid  as 
before  diredled  for  land-fov;l ; and  this  cau- 
tion muft  be  carefully  obferved,  not  to  ufe 
fuch  firings  in  moon-fhiny  nights,  for  the  fha- 
dow  of  the  light  will  certainly  create  a jea- 
loufy  in  the  fowl,  and  fo  fpoil  your  fport.  See 
Springs. 

STRING-HALT  in  Horses,  an  imper- 
fcdiion,  which  is  a hidden  twitching  or  fnatch- 
ing  up  his  hinder-leg,  much  higher  than  the 
other ; to  this  the  belt  mettled  horfes  are, 
for  the  moft  part,  more  fubjedl  tJian  others. 

It  feizes  them  after  a hidden  taking  of  cold, 
after  hard  riding,  or  fore  labour ; elpecially 
by  waffling  him  while  he  is  hot,  which  chills 
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liis  blood,  and  fo  benumbs  his  finews,  that 
it  will  fometimes  take  away  the  fenhe  and  feel- 
ing of  a limb. 

For  the  cure:  take  up  the  hinder  vein  upon 
the  thigh,  and  underneath  the  fame  there 
lies  a ftring,  which  you  muft  cut  away,  and 
then  anoint  him  with  butter  and  fait,  and  he 
will  go  w'ell. 

Some  ufe  a particular  ointment  for  this 
purpofe,  prepared  as  follows  : 

Take  oil  of  worm,  nerve  oil,  oil  of  petro- 
leum, of  fpike,  of  piece  or  patch  greafe,  of 
each  two  ounces,  of  London  treacle  four  ounces, 
of  hog’s  greafe  two  pounds,  fet  all  on  the  fire, 
and  when  they  are  melted  take  them  off,  and 
keep  flirring  it  till  it  is  cold,  and  with  this 
anoint  the  part  affefted  every  day,  and  bind 
him  with  a foft  thumb-band  of  hay,  from  the 
paflern  to  the  top  of  the  hoof;  repeat  this  for 
ten  days  together,  rubbing  and  chafing  in 
the  ointment  very  well  for  a long  time,  hold- 
ing a red  hot  fire-lhovel  againft  it. 

Then  keep  the  parts  warm,  litter  the  horfe 
well,  and  make  the  thumb-bands  lefs  and 
fhorter  every  day,  till  you  perceive  the  horfe 
to  ftand  on  both  legs  alike,  and  be  recover- 
ing ; but  he  muft  not  yet  be  ridden,  fo  as  to 
fweat  much,  for  a month  after:  and  as  foon 
as  warm  weather  comes  on,  put  him  to  grafs 
in  fome  dry  pafture,  w'here  he  may  not  want 
water,  but  let  him  be  taken  out  again  before 
cold  weather  comes,  and  while  he  is  in  the 
ftable  let  him  be  kept  w'arm,  and  fo  he  will 
be  free  from  the  ftring-halt. 

STUB.  A fplinter  of  frefli-cut  underwood, 
that  gets  into  the  horfe’s  foot  when  he  runs, 
and  piercing  the  foie  through  the  quick,  be- 
tcomes  more  or  lefs  dangerous,  according  as 
it  finks  more  or  lefs  into  the  foot. 

STUD.  A place  where  ftallions  and  mares 
are  kept  to  propagate  the  kind,  or  elfe  the 
word  fignifies  the  ftallions  and  breeding 
•mares  themfelves ; it  is  abfolutely  neceflary 
ithere  ftiould  be  a ftud,  if  you  would  have  an 
increafe  of  the  horfe  kind ; the  goodnefs  of 
horfes  depend  partly  on  the  goo.dnefs  of  the 
ftud,  and  their  good  feeding  when  they  are 
but  young:  fine  ftallions,  and  fine  breeding 
mares,  generally  produce  fine  and  good  colts, 
which  will  always  continue  fo,  if  they  are 
well  and  carefully  fed. 


Under  this  head  it  is  not  propofed  to  fpeak 
of  any  fort  of  breed  of  horfes,  but  fuch  as  are 
defigned  for  labour  and  draught,  and  there- 
fore without  mentioning  thofe  of  a great 
price,  and  fuch  as  are  defigned  for  the  ufe  of 
perfons  of  the  firft  rank  ; we  fay  that  a ftal- 
lion  for  this  end  ought  to  have  a good  coat, 
be  well  marked,  vigorous,  and  very  courage- 
ous: care  muft  be  had  that  he  have  none  of 
the  diftempers  upon  him  that  are  hereditary, 
for  the  foals  will  certainly  be  fubjed  to  the 
fame  : he  ought  to  be  of  a docile  nature,  and 
he  ought  not  to  be  made  ufe  of  for  covering 
of  the  mare  before  he  is  fix  years  old,  for  if 
he  is  too  young  he  will  deceive  them. 

A good  coat  is  as  elTential  to  the  mares  as 
to  the  ftallions,  they  ftiould  be  well  made, 
and  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  fame  mein  and 
ftature  as  the  ftallion ; they  ftiould  have 
fprightly  eyes,  and  be  well  marked:  they 
ought  not  to  be  covered  till  they  are  three 
years  old,  and  then  may  continue  to  breed 
till  ten  ; they  ftiould  have  but  one  foal  in 
two  years,  that  they  may  have  time  to  nourilh 
and  breed  them  up. 

About  a month  or  two  before  the  ftallion 
is  turned  to  the  mares,  he  ought  to  be  fed 
with  good  hay  and  good  oats,  or  wheat-ftraw; 
and  he  muft  not  be  put  to  any  manner  of 
labour,  only  be  walked  backwards  and  for- 
wards, from  time  to  time,  for  two  hours  every 
day ; you  muft  never  give  him  above  twenty 
mares  to  cover,  unlefs  you  would  deftroy  him 
out-right,  or  make  him  broken  winded  ; and 
he  will  continue  to  propagate  his  kind  from 
the  age  of  fix  to  fixteen  years. 

The  month  of  May  is  the  ufual  time  wherein 
mares  are  to  be  covered,  to  the  end  they  may 
foal  in  ApriU  for  they  go  eleven  months,  and 
as  many  days  over  as  they  are  years  old  ; and 
the  reafon  why  this  month  is  pitched  upon, 
is,  becaufe  when  they  foal,  the  following  year 
there  will  be  plenty  of  grafs  for  them,  and 
confequently  they  will  have  milk  enough  to 
nourilh  their  young. 

It  need  not  be  wondered  at,  that  in  a ftud, 
methodically  managed,  the  mares  fail  not  to 
produce  foals,  fo  much  as  thofe  which  are 
brought  to  the  ftallion,  without  ufing  thefe 
precautions  which  are  neceflary  for  fuch  an 
adlion  j for  how  many  perfons  are  there,  who 
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as  fbon  as  the  mares  come  from  their  labour, 
take  and  lead  them  to  be  covered,  by  which 
means  they  are  very  often  difappointed  : if 
you  would  have  your  mare  keep,  you  muft 
luifer  her  to  run  for  about  eight  days  in  good 
pa'fture,  and  then  let  the  ftallion  cover  her 
once  or  twice  the  fame  day,  if  he  be  inclined 
fo  to  do;  and  after  (be  is  covered  let  her  be 
condudbed  to  her  pafture,  and  there  continue 
her  for  four  days,  after  which  you  may  work 
her,  but  with  much  moderation  at  the  firib. 

It  is  a thing  worthy  to  be  obferved,  and 
what  the  countrymen  ought  pofitively  to 
know^  w'hether  the  ftallion  he  would  have  to 
leap  his  mare,  is  fed  with  dry  meat  in  the 
ftable,  or  on  grafs  in  the  fields  ; if  he  is  at 
grafs,  and  the  mares^are  fed  with  dry  meat, 
or  if  he  is  fed  in  the  liable,  and  that  the  mares 
are  at  grafs,  their  mares  will  run  a great  ha- 
zard of  calling  their  foals,  or  not  conceiving 
at  all,  which  they  will  feldom  do,  if  ufed  to 
the  fame  manner  of  feeding  with  the  ftallion. 

Before  you  fuffer  your  mare  to  be  covered, 
hold  her  in  your  hand,  and  for  a Ihort  time 
in  the  fight  of  the  horfe,  fo  as  fhe  may  alfo 
look  upon  him;  this  will  animate  her  very 
much,  and  caufe  the  ftallion  to  cover  her  with 
the  more  vigour,  and  be  a means  to  make 
her  keep  the  better  ; to  bring  about  this  ge- 
neration work  you  ought  not  to  have  your 
mare  covered  but  when  Ihe  is  ripe  for  it; 
and  in  order  to  which  give  her  a peck  of 
hemp-feed  for  eight  days  fucceflively,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  and  in  cafe  Ihe  will  not  eat 
them  alone,  mix  them  with  her  bran  and 
oats,  or  elfe  keep  her  falling,  that  fo  hun- 
ger may  bring  her  to  eat  them  without  any 
mixture. 

A mare  muft  never  be  carried  to  be  co- 
vered, whilft  Ihe  gives  fuck  to  her  colt;  and 
that  Ihe  may  lafi:  fo  much  the  longer,  Ihe 
muft  not  foal,  as  has  been  obferved,  above 
once  in  two  years ; but  for  as  much  as  thefe 
rules  are  unobferved  by  many,  and  that’they 
will  obftinately  have  their  mares  covered  al- 
moft  as  foon  as  they  have  foaled,  they  ought 
not  to  do  it  till  eight  days  are  paft,  and 
even  then  they  ought  to  ufe  all  manner  of 
means  that  Ihe  may  have  an  inclination 
thereto. 

Some  perfons  in  treating  of  this  fubjedl:^ 
4 


have  obferved,  that  in  order  to  have  male 
colts,  you  need  do  no  more  than  to  let  your 
mares  be  covered  becw'een  the  firft  day  of 
the  new  moon,  and  the  full,  and  that  they 
cannot  fail  in  their  expectations  herein,  pro- 
vided the  mare  has  a good  appetite  to  be 
covered ; but  M.  Chomel  makes  very  flight  of 
this  notion,  and  gives  no  manner  of  credit 
to  it. 

When  your  mares  have  been  covered,  you 
muft  fet  down  the  day,  to  the  end  you  may 
a’^oid  the  inconveniencies  that  may  happen 
when  they  come  to  foal,  for  they  often  kill 
their  foal,  either  out  of  inadvertency,  or  the 
difficulty  they  undergo  in  foaling,  and  there- 
fore when  the  day  comes  wherein  they  are 
to  foal,  you  Ihould  narrowly  watch  them,  and 
fee  whether  they  want  any  help  to  brino- 
forth,  either  by  Hopping  their  noftrils  o° 
otherwife,  making  ufe  of  your  hand  to  faci- 
litate their  foaling. 

The  mare  fometimes  foals  a dead  foal,  in 
which  ftie  runs  a great  hazard  of  her  life, 
without  prefent  remedy;  and  therefore  to  help 
her  in  this  condition,  you  muft:  bruife  fome 
polypody  in  a pint  of  warm  water,  and  make 
her  fwallow  it;  and  if  this  will  not  do,  there 
muft  be  a fort  of  midwifery  praftifed,  and  the 
foal  pulled  from  her,  not  only  upon  this  oc- 
cafion,  when  no  part  of  it  is  come  out,  but 
even  when  the  feet  appear. 

When  the  mares  have  foaled,  they  muft 
need  have  fuffered  much,  and  thereby  muft 
be  much  abated,  and  if  they  are  not  quite 
gone,  you  muft  endeavour  to  keep  them,  by 
giving  them  prefently  a fmall  mafh  of  three 
pints  of  warm  water,  wherein  you  muft  fteep 
fome  meal,  and  into  which  you  muft  throw  a 
fmall  handful  of  fait,  and  this  you  are  to  con- 
tinue three  days,  morning  and  evening,  and 
then  turn  them  into  good  pafture. 

The  fame  author  exclaims  much  againft 
thofe  who  in  two' or  three  days  after  the  mare 
has  foaled,  put  her  to  work,  as  if  fhe  was 
then  in  a condition  to  bear  any  fatigue;  let 
them  urge  what  preffing  reafons  they  pleafe, 
he  accounts  them  murderers  of  both  mare  and 
foal ; of  the  mare  by  putting  her  ftrength  to 
fuch  a trial,  and  of  the  foal,  who  not  finding 
a fufficient  quantity  of  milk  for  his  nourifia- 
ment,  comes  on  but  very  (lowly  ; and  therefore 
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thofe  who  would  have  their  mares  to  be  al- 
ways in  a good  condition,  after  foaling,  and 
have  the  foal  grow  up  to  their  entire  fatisfac- 
tion,  muft  make  ufe  of  a quite  contrary  me- 
thod j or  elfe  they  fhould  never  have  their 
mareS  covered,  unlefs  they  allow  them  a 
month’s  reft  at  leaft  after  their  foaling. 

As  to  the  time  of  weaning  foals,  or  colts, 
authors  differ  in  their  opinions  : fome  hold 
that  it  ought  to  be  done  in  the  beginning  of 
winter,  when  the  cold  weather  begins  to  come 
on,  and  about  Martinmas-,  others  maintain, 
that  they  Ihould  be  fuftered  to  fuck  all  the 
winter,  and  that  they  will  be  the  better  for  it. 
Thofe  who  are  the  beft  Ikilled  in  ftuds,  em- 
brace the  latter  opinion  without  any  hefita- 
tion,  who  fay,  that  to  wean  the  foals  fo  foon, 
is  the  way  to  make  them  unferviceable  till 
they  are  ftx  or  fcven  years  old  whereas  if 
you  fuffcr  them  to  continue  longer  with  their 
dams,  it  will  harden  their  mouths,  and  con- 
fequently  innure  them  the  fooner  to  live  upon 
dry  food,  than  when  they  are  too  tender ; a 
right  management  of  them  in  this  refpedf,  will 
make  them  fit  for  fervice  at  three  or  four 
years  old.  There  are  thofe  who  hold  it  pro- 
per to  let  the  foals  fuck  till  they  are  a year 
or  two  old,  but  this  is  abufe,  for  you  are  not 
only  thereby  deprived  of  the  fruit  of  their 
mares,  but  this  pradlice  will  alfo  make  the 
colts  very  heavy  and  fluggifli. 

As  to  the  method  of  managing  the  colts 
after  they  are  weaned  from  their  dams,  as 
before  diretfted,  you  are  to  put  them  into  a 
liable,  which  fttould  be  kept  clean,  and  where 
the  manger  and  rack  is  low  •,  you  muft  not 
let  them  want  litter,  and  contrary  to  the 
method  pradifed  in  reference  to  horfes,  they 
muft  not  be  tied,  and  let  them  be  touched  as 
little  as  may  be,  for  fear  of  hurting  them. 

Let  them  neither  want  good  hay,  or  bran, 
which  will  provoke  them  to  drink,  and  con- 
fequently  make  them  belly,  and  let  them 
have  oats  alfo  as  ufual.  It  may  be  juftly  af- 
firmed,  that  all  thofe  perfons-who  fay  that 
oats  ought  not  to  be  given  to  colts,  for  fear 
it  fhould  make  them  blind,  are  egregioufty 
miftaken ; and  fhould  they  happen  to  fall 
under  this  inconvenience,  when  they  are  fed 
therewith,  the  misfortune  does  not  proceed 
from  this  food,  but  from  the  over  hardnefs 


of  the  oats  which  they  would  chew;  and  not 
•being  able  to  do  it  without  fome  difficulty, 
they  fo  far  extend  the  fibres  which  pafs  frorn 
their  teeth  to  their  eyes,  that  coming  at  laft 
to  break,  the  fight  muft  neceffarily  be  da- 
maged thereby;  and  for  the  prevention  of 
this,  you  need  only  grind  the  oats  a little,  and 
give  it  them,  and  you  will  find  they  will  be 
in  a good  condition,  and  have  as  good  eyes  as 
any  in  the  world. 

What  has  been  here  advanced,  will  appear 
almoft  extraordinary  to  fome  perlbns  of  the 
like  fentiments  with  thofe  we  have  met  with 
in  the  world,  who  when  they  have  weaned 
their  colts,  content  themfelves  to  keep  them 
day  and  night  at  grafs,  thinking  this  fort  of 
nourifhment  will  be  fufficient  to  make  them 
grow  finely,  and  be  fit  for  fervice  in  due  time; 
but  they  very  much  impofe  upon  themfelves, 
as  they  would  do  upon  others ; for  fatal  expe- 
rience has  fliewed  them,  though  they  have 
not  owned  their  miftakes,  that  thefe  colts 
will  never  be  fo  ftrong  for  draught,  or  other- 
wife,  and  will  not  do  as  good  fervice  as  thole 
that  have  been  fed  with  corn. 

It  is  true,  that  when  colts  feed  upon  grafs, 
their  teeth  are  ufually  fet  on  edge,  and  for  that 
reafon  they  eat  their  oats"  with  difficulty,  but 
this  is  no  reafon  they  ftiould  be  deprived  of 
it  ; you  need  do  no  more  than  to  grind  them 
as  aforefaid,  and  to  let  them  have  the  oats 
at  the  ufual  hour ; again  this  work  will  be  of 
no  longer  duration  than  until  their  mouths 
are  hardened,  which  will  not  be  above  four 
months,  when,  by  degrees,  they  may  be  ufed 
to  eat  the  oats  whole. 

Let  fuch  perfons  w'ho  have  hitherto  been 
guilty  of  thefe  miftakes  amend  them,  as  being 
quite  contrary  to  the  good  of  their  colts ; it 
is  true,  grafs  is  good  for  them  all  the  fummer 
long,  but  you  muft  not  omit  to  give  them 
corn  ; and  when  winter  comes,  they  muft  be 
kept  warm  in  the  liable,  and  obferve  the  di- 
re(ftions  aforefaid. 

As  to  the  manner  of  bringing  up  colts  to 
W'ork,  you  are  in  the  firft  place  to  confider, 
that  fo  much  cannot  be  expedled  from  a young 
colt,  as  from  a horfe  that  has  been  ufed  to 
labour:  the  firft  is  naturally  apt  to  refufe  you 
that  which  he  does  not  know  you  require  of 
him;  whereas  the  other  complies,  becaufe  he 
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underftands  your  meaning;  feme  with  as  little 
underftanding  as  the  colts  themfelves  which 
they  manage,  ufe  them  very  roughly  to  bring 
them  to  obey  them  :■  but  others  with  more 
prudence,  teach  them  gently  what  they  would 
have  them  learn,  and  it  is  this  mild  way  that 
will  do  to  bring  them  to. 

The  firft  time  of  harneffing  them,  keep  them 
in,  for  fear  if  they  Ihouldget  loofe,  they  might 
ufe  fome  effort  to  drag  away  the  load,  which 
'muft  be  heavy;  for  fhould  the  fame  be  too 
light,  you  may  have  reafon  to  be  apprehenfive, 
leaf!:  they  fhould  draw  with  too  much  preci- 
pitation ; having  thus  harneffed  him  three  or 
four  times,  he  will  begin  to  come  to. 

In  the  next  place  make  the  colt  draw  a 
fmall  load  but  a little  way,  and  never  let  go 
the  halter,  and  thus  taming  him  a little  one 
day,  more  the  next,  and  lo  on,  you  may  ma- 
nage him  fo,  that  he  fhall  be  entirely  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  work. 

A good  fervant  who  is  dextrous  at  his  bu- 
linefs,  whether  it  be  at  ploughing  or  cart, 
after  he  has  made  his  colts  feel  his  whip  fe- 
veral  times,  will  afterwards  fright  them  more 
with  his  voice  than  with  blows,  and  will  be 
careful  never  to  over  burthen  them,  and  make 
them  draw  beyond  their  ftrength,  cfpecially  at 
the  firft,  for  it  fpoils  them  at  once ; whereas 
by  giving  them  breath,  they  will  go  on  well, 
and  perform  regularly  the  work  they  are  put 
to;  that  is,  fuch  works  or  draughts  as  are 
proportionable  to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the 
colts. 

Laftly,  it  will  be  neceffary  in  the  breed- 
ing of  your  horfes,  to  confider  the  commo- 
'•dioufnefs  of  the  place,  and  the  paftures  where 
your  horfes,  &c.  are  to  run  ; for  thofe  that 
breed  them  in  a place  unfit  for  it,  lofe  their 
money  and  their  pains,  and  never  will  have 
good  horfes ; the  ground  muft  not  be  too 
rank  of  grafs  nor  too  bare,  but  a firm  and 
fweet  foil,  fituate  in  a clear  and  whollbme  air, 
where  there  are  hills  and  running  waters,  with 
quickfets  and  fpreading  trees  to  fhelter  them 
from  the  wind,  tain,  and  fun;  nor  muft  they 
be  continued  always  in  the  fame  paftures, 
but  often  removed  into  a frefh,  obferving 
Itill  to  put  them  into  the  fhorteft  feedings  in 
fummer,  and  the  richeft  in  winter ; at  which 
time  of  the  year  they  rnuft  have  a hovel,,  or 


hay-rick,  or  fome  convenient  place  to  flielter 
them  from  the  weather. 

. Furtlier  diredtions  in  relation  to  a ftud  for 
other  drains:  the  place  appointed  for  this 
purpofe  muft  by  all  means  be  difpofed  with 
hills  and  vallies,  that  the  colts  or  fillies  may 
be  the  better  ufed  to  the  diverfities  of  ground 
and  feed ; allb  an  efpecial  regard  ought  to  be 
had  to  the  health  of  all  breeding  mares;  for 
fome  diftempers  are  hereditary,  and  the  off- 
fpring  from  fuch  will  neceffarily  receive  it,  as 
well  as  the  imperfections  of  either  fire  or  dam, 
in  their  colour,  fhape  or  merit. 

There  is  nothing  deftroys  or  injures  a race 
of  any  kind,  fo  much  as  the  want  of  due  care 
in  providing  the  piinciples  from  which  the 
offspring  fhould  come. 

When  a ftallion  is  to  be  chofen,  all  men  of 
underftanding  in  horfe-flefli  recommend  beau- 
ty of  limbs,  good  courage,  and  the  age  to  be 
about  five  years  for  the  horfe,  and  the  fame 
perfedions  in  a mare;  but  fhe  may  be  a year 
younger  than  the  horfe. 

Some  depend  much  upon  colours;  as  for 
example,  thofe  that  are  black  they  fay  are  of 
a hot  and  fiery  temper  and  difpofition  : thofe 
of  a forrel  colour  are  more  wanton,  and  dif- 
pofed to  venery;  the  chefnut  and  brown  bay, 
are  reckoned  to  have  ftrength  and  fpirit : 
the  white  are  always  reckoned  tender,  and  as 
much  fubjed  to  venery  as  the  forrel,  and  for 
this  reafon  it  has  frequently  been  obferved, 
that  in  coupling  of  horfes  with  itiares  of  thefe 
colours,  the  mares  have  flipped  or  failed  in 
their  produdions. 

As  to  greys,  it  has  been  obferved,  that  thofe 
which  tend  the  mofl  to  black,  are  ftronger 
than  the  brighter  greys. 

There  are  befides  thefe,  other  colours  in 
horfes,  as  the  roan,  which  feems  to  be  the 
offspring  of  the  bay  and  white,  or  the  bay 
and  grey. 

The  forrel  and  white,  feem  to  be  the  au- 
thors of  the  dun  and  cream  colour;  and  as 
for  thofe  horfes  which  are  called  flea-bitten, 
or  ffrawbeny,  they  probably  proceed  from  a 
coupling  between  a bright  grey  and  a bay, 
and  perhaps  have  fuffered  much  in  their 
younger  time  by  ticks,  efpecially  if  they  have 
been  negleded  upon  the  foreft,  among  woods, 
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or  have  not  been  taken  up  till  they  were  three 
years  old. 

There  are  alfo  fome  horfes  mottled  or  red, 
(commonly  called  pye-bald)  either  black  and 
white  in  fpots,  or  chefnut  and  white. 

How  this  accident  happens,  is  one  of  the 
moil  curious  queftions  among  philofophers, 
and  a certain  ingenious  naturalift  hath  at- 
tempted to  refolve  this  nice  queftion  ; but  as 
from  one  cafe  in  nature  nothing  can  be  de- 
termined, he  therefore  has  recourfe  to  other 
fubjects,  which  feem  to  him  to  be  nearer 
allied,  and  initances  in  the  feveral  cafes  fol- 
lowing; 

A variegated  or  ilriped  plant,  he  takes  to 
be  fomething  like  the  pying  or  fpotting  of  a 
horfe,  or  any  other  cattle,  and  that  it  may 
(as  fome  imagine)  very  probably  proceed 
from  the  like  caufe ; or  the  white  in  the  hairs 
of  beafts,  or  the  white  in  the  feathers  of 
fowls. 

The  queftion  then  is,  whether  the  white 
in  the  hairs  of  beafts,  or  feathers  of  fowls, 
is  not  a fign  of  weaknefs,  as  the  colour  cer- 
tainly is  when  it  appears  in  the  leaves  of 
plants  ? 

If  it  be,  then  all  horfes  or  cows,  that  hap- 
pen to  be  of  a white  colour,  would  be  weak 
in  their  joints,  or  be  fomewhat  diftempered 
from  fome  indilpofition  in  the  bodies  of  their 
progenitors.  But  this  is  not  yet  determined. 

It  is  therefore  neceflTary  to  be  careful  in  ex- 
amining into  the  defcent  of  a horfe  and  mare, 
from  which  you  defign  to  have  a breed. 

One  thing,  which  he  thinks  might  come 
near  towards  a folutionof  this  queftion,  would 
be  to  inquire  into  thofe  families  where  black 
men  have  coupled  with  white  women,  or 
white  men  coupled  with  black  women,  in 
order  to  know  if  the  father  was  black,  whe- 
ther the  child  was  of  that  colour,  or  whether 
the  child  was  black,  if  the  mother  was  of 
that  colour. 

And,  moreover,  whether  the  crofs  ftrain 
will  not  produce  fometimes  white,  and  fome- 
times  black  children  j or  fometimes  thofe  of 
a tawny  colour,  or  mulattoes ; as  alfo  it 
would  be  requifite  to  know,  whether  black 
children  in  two  or  three  generations,  do  not 
produce  children  of  a tawny  or  olive  colour; 
or  whether  the  offspring  of  the  blacks  with 


the  whites,  inftead  of  wool,  do  not  bring 
long  black  hairs  on  .their  heads,  or  perhaps 
white  hairs,  and  a tawny  complexion. 

He  imagines  that  the  people  of  Barhary, 
and  of  all  the  coafts  of  Africa  lying  oppofite 
to  Euvope^  are  of  the  olive  colour  from  the 
coupling  between  the  Moars  and  Europeans, 
while  they  were  endeavouring  to  make  their 
progrefs  into  Europe,  but  in  Spain  eipectzWy i 
for  there  are  found  upon  all  the  African  fide 
of  the  Mediterranean.,  a people  of  the  mulatto 
complexion,  fome  of  them  with  very  black 
beards  and  hair,  and  others  very  white,  as 
moft  people  about  London  obferved  inftances 
of  in  the  ambafladors  and  their  retinue,  in  the 
year  1728. 

One  remarkable  fubjed:  relating  to  the  cafe 
Is,  that  fome  years  finee  a perfon  was  brouo-ht 
over  from  the  Wef-lndies,  who  was  pied  in 
his  fkin  white  and  black,  and  it  is  fuppofed 
that  this  man  was  the  offspring  of  parents  who 
were  of  diftcrent  colours,  the  one  white  and 
the  other  black. 

But  to  take  a little  further  notice  of  the 
various  colours  in  animals,  fuch  as  the  mot- 
tlings  and  fpottings  of  all  creatures  in  their 
hair,  feathers,  SAc.  they  feem  to  be  occa- 
fioned  by  crofs  couplings.  For  (fays  this 
author)  I know  a gentleman  near  Farnham  in 
Surry,  who  had  a breed  of  white  kine  for 
many  years,  without  any  crofs  colour  mixing 
with  them,  and  thefe  to  this  day  produce 
calves  of  the  fame  colour. 

And  another  gentleman  had  a breed  of 
white  fowls  for  about  forty  years,  that  has 
not  once  fliewn  the  leaft  difcoloured  feather. 

He  informs  us  likewife,  that  himfelf  had  a 
breed  of  white  phealants,  which  till  they  came 
to  be  mixed  with  pheafants  of  the  common 
colour,  always  produced  poults  of  a white 
feather;  and  as  foon  as  they  brought  young 
ones  from  the  crofs  couplings,  the  breed  was 
altered,  and  the  feathers  of  the  young  fowls 
did  partake  of  the  common  colour,  as  well  as 
of  the  white ; i.  e.  they  were  generally  mot- 
tled or  pied,  unlefs  now  and  then  all  white, 
according  (as  he  fuppofes)  the  white  pheafant 
cock  had  been  the  impregnator  of  an  egg, 
which  he  fuppofes  he  got  at  with  fome  dif- 
ficulty i for  the  common  pheafant  cock 
was  matter  of  the  pheafant  pen,  and  ufed 
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commonly  to  drive  the  others  from  the 
pen. 

Again,  thofe  who  breed  Canary  birds  know 
very  well,  that  when  they  begin  with  a white 
•cock  and  hen,  they  will  not  have  birds  of  any 
other  colour,  unlefs  they  couple  thofe  with 
others  of  the  common  colour. 

In  like  manner  in  warrens  firfl:  flocked, 
either  with  all  white  or  all  black  rabbits,  the 
breed  will  be  accordingly  either  all  white 
or  all  black,  unlefs  they  come  to  a crofs- 
coupling. 

So  alfo  pigeons  which  are  of  a white  fea- 
ther, will  produce  a breed  of  the  fame  co- 
lour conflantly,  unlefs  they  couple  with  pi- 
geons of  other  colours,  and  then  they  will 
produce  a mottled  race,  or  fuch  as  are  of  a 
mixed  colour. 

The  fame  author  tells  us,  that  a gentleman 
of  great  curiofity  and  candour,  afiured  him, 
that  for  more  than  eighty  years,  there  had  not 
been  any  other  than  white  horfes  belonging 
to  his  family,  except  fuch  as  were  bought  in 
from  other  breeds. 

That  the  originals  of  his  race  were  a white 
horfe  and  a white  mare  •,  which,  at  the  time 
of  their  coming  into  his  flud,  were  accounted 
great  beauties. 

And  that  a gentleman,  a neighbour  to  the 
foregoing,  had  his  flud  furnifhed  many  years 
before  with  horfes  and  mares  of  a black  co- 
lour, and  that  keeping  his  breed  conflantly 
without  mixture  of  any  other  colour,  the 
offsprings  are  all  black  like  the  fire  and  dam. 

The  fame  author  inftances  in  the  varie- 
gated or  flriped  jeffamin  among  plants,  that 
if  the  white  is  on  the  edge  of  the  leaf,  that 
colour  and  difpofition  will  nev^r  be  loll  in 
any  that  are  raifed  from  it,  but  every  one  will 
be  like  the  original  plant. 

Again,  that  if  the  common  jeflamin  hap- 
pens to  be  llained  with  yellow  on  the  leaves, 
or  pied  or  fpotted  with  that  colour,  (which 
is  what  the  gardeners  call  a blotch  or  blocb) 
all  the  defcendants  of  that  plant  will  be  the 
fame. 

He  likewife  informs  us,  that  a certain  cu- 
rious gentleman  flocked  a pond  with  tench, 
partly  from  a running  water,  and  partly  from 
a fenny  water,  and  in  fome  courfe  of  time  he 
had  a mottled  breed,  between  the  black  and 


the  gold  colour  i the  river  tench  being  gene- 
rally of  a bright  and  golden  colour,  and  thofe 
j of  the  lakes  are  of  a darker  colour,  and  tend- 
ing to  black. 

An  author  of  good  credit,  treating  of  the 
mixture  of  breeds  in  cattle,  and  efpecially  in 
horfes,  advifes,  with  a good  deal  of  reafon,  to 
take  care  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  horfe 
and  the  mare. 

He  fays,  that  an  ill-bred  horfe  may  beget 
a colt  that  may  have  a fair  colour  and  fhape, 
appearing  beautiful  •,  he  may  alfo  be  flrong 
and  vigoious,  but  of  a vicious  difpofition, 
which  may  render  him  incapable  of  ever  be- 
ing brought  to  rule,  without  half  deftroying 
him. 

Sometimes  the  fault  of  a colour  is  cor- 
redled  by  a fort  of  dying  or  flaining,  which 
art  fome  of  our  jockies  have  got,  elpecially 
upon  greys,  whites,  and  duns  ; and  fome  no- 
blemen have  employed  fome  country  people 
to  buy  them  horfes  of  a certain  flandard  in 
body,  colour  and  mark,  to  match  with  their 
fets,  did,  in  a few  months,  when  the  horfes 
had  fhed  their  coats,  find  greys  and  other  co- 
lours inftead  of  blacks. 

It  is  true,  that  we  cannot  fay  that  the  dying 
the  hair  of  horfes  will  do  the  horfes  them- 
felves  any  harm  (for  that  they  have  been 
healthful  and  flrong,  long  after  they  received 
their  original  colours)  any  more  than  that 
chymical  water  ufed  by  perfons  to  change  the 
natural  colour  of  the  hair  from  red  to  black 
(which  has  been  frequently  praftifed)  does  in- 
jure their  heads.  ^ 

As  to  the  choice  of  a flail  ion,  a perfon  of 
great  fkill  fays,  that  the  dapple  bay,  the 
bright  bay,  and  the  dapple  grey,  are  to  be 
preferred  ; but  does  allow  of  a horfe  of  a 
pure  black,  provided  he  has  a white  flar,  and 
a white  foot  •,  but  in  the  judgment  of  others, 
he  fhould  be  all  of  one  colour. 

We  find  in  many  cafes,  that  a horfe  of  a 
bright  bay  colour,  with  a black  mane  and 
tail,  are  good  as  well  as  beautiful,  and  thefe 
have  commonly  the  tips  of  their  ears,  and  the 
extreme  parts  of  the  kgs,  black  : it  is  alfo 
common  for  a dapple  bay  to  have  a white 
mane  and  tail,  with  the  former  mentioned 
extremes  white,  fuch  as  the  tips  of  the  ears, 
and  the  extreme  part  of  the  legs : but  foe 
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other  coloured  ho/fes,  except  the  dun,  we 
fel  !om  find  their  manes  and  tails  of  a colour 
different  from  that  of  the  body  ; but  in  a dun 
horfe  the  long  hair  in  the  main  and  tail  is 
commonly  black,  and  for  the  moft  part  there 
is  a black  lift  down  the  back,  which  is  not  a 
little  remarkable,  as  it  is  not  obferved  in  any 
other  creature  except  the  afs  or  mule,  that 
1 know  of. 

In  a horfe  indeed  it  is  only  a plain  ftraight 
lift,  but  in  the  afs  there  is  always  a crofs  ftroke 
of  black  over  the  fhoulders,  fo  that  if  the 
fkin  was  to  be  opened  and  fpread,  the  black 
would  exaftly  reprefent  the  figure  of  a erofs, 
as  it  is  repreiented  in  paintings  or  carving  for 
a crucifix. 

Some  pretend  to  tell  us,  as  to  the  crofs 
upon  an  afs’s  fkin,  that  affes  were  not  thus 
marked  before  the  Chrrftian  sera,  and  that 
none  are  now  without  the  fign ; but  upon 
what  good  authority  they  affert  this,  1 know 
not. 

Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  black  lift 
down  the  back,  is  a token  of  ftrength,  be- 
caufe  the  afs  that  is  marked  with  it  is  account- 
ed the  Itrongeft  creature  in  the  world  among 
animals,  according  to  bis  fize. 

And  for  this  reafon  aftes  are  ufed  for  carry- 
ing heavy  burdens,  and  drawing  heavy  loads. 

If  this  lift  then  is  a mark  of  ftrength  in 
an  afs,  we  may  well  fuppofe  it  is  no  lefs  fo 
in  a horfe ; and  likewile  we  may  judge  it  is 
alfo  a fign  of  ftrength  in  mules,  and  as  they 
are  produced  by  couplings  between  the  horfe 
and  the  afs,  we  may  well  fuppofe  that  this 
lift,  generally  fpeaking,  comes  from  the  afs. 

In  the  choice  of  a ftallion,  great  regard 
fhould  be  had  to  his  age,  which  fome  fay 
fhould  not  be  under  fiv^,  nor  above  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  when  he  covers  a mare ; for 
during  that  time  a horfe  is  in  full  ftrength,  and 
it  is  therefore  reafonable  to  conclude,  that 
colts  got  by  him  in  his  prime,  will  likewife 
fhare  of  his  vigour. 

Indeed  it  is  no  unufual  thing  in  feveral  parts 
of  England,  to  let  a horfe  cover  a mare  at  two 
or  three  years  old,  but  fuch  couplings  feldom 
fucceed  well  : for  in  the  firft  place  they  are 
apt  to  fail  or  mifcarry,  if  either  the  horfe  or 
mare  is  fo  very  young,  and  fometimes  the 
mare  is  entirely  fpoiled  for  breeding  j or  if 


flie  does  happen  to  bring  a colt  or  filly  frona 
fuch  a coupling,  it  will  never  be  either  of 
large  ftature,  or  of  great  ftrength. 

Nor  fhould  horfes  be  put  to  cover  mares 
till  they  are  fix  years  old,  left  the  colts  got 
by  them  ftiould  be  liable  to  the  fame  imper- 
fections as  thofe  that  are  got  by  too  young 
horfes. 

Mares  indeed  will  breed  till  thirty-five  years 
of  age. 

An  horfe  that  is  kept  for  a ftallion,  will  be> 
fit  to  cover  mares  the  longer,  the  lefs  fervice 
of  that  fort  he  is  put  to. 

A certain  gentleman  affirmed,  that  a ftal- 
lien  of  arr  extraordinary  fort,  which  his  fa- 
mily had  kept  above  thirty  years  to  ferve  only 
about  four  or  five  of  his  own  mares,  was  then 
in  as  good  plight  as  ever,  while  other  ftallions 
about  him,  which  had  been  let  out  to  any 
body  that  wanted  them,  were  incapable  of 
this  fervice  at  twenty  years  with  certainty, 
and  that  if  the  leap  was  certain,  the  colts 
furely  failed  in  their  eyes. 

STUMBLING  in  a Horse,  comes  either 
naturally  or  accidentally,  and  is  known  by  the 
fight  and  feeling,  by  reafon  that  the  fore-legs 
are  fomewhat  ftraight,  fo  that  he  is  not  able 
to  ufe  his  legs  with  that  freedom  and  nimble- 
nefs  he  fliould.  The  way  to  cure  him,  is,  to 
cut  him  the  cords;  that  is,  to  make  a flit 
upon  the  top  of  his  toes,  and  with  your  co- 
ronet raife  up  the  great  finews ; then  cut  ihe.m 
afundcr,  and  heal  them  up  again  with  fome 
good  falve,  whereby  he  may  have  the  ufe  of 
his  legs  fo  perfectly,  that  he  will  feldom  or 
never  trip  more.  Such  as  comes  accidentally, 
is  either  by  fplent  or  wind-gall,  or  by  being 
foundered,  pricked,  ftubbed,  gravelled,  finew- 
ftrained,  hurt  in  the  flioulder  or  withers,  or 
by  carelefsly  fetting  him  when  hot,  which 
makes  him  go  very  ftiff,  which  ftiffnefs  caufes 
ftumbling. 

SUMPTER-HORSE.  A horfe  that  carriea 
provifions  and  necelTaries  for  a journey; 

SUPPLE;  to  fupple  a hprfe  in  the  manage, 
is  to  make  him  bend  his  neck,  fhoulders  and 
fides,.  and  to  render  all  the  parts  of  his  body 
more  pliable. 

SURBATING  in  Dogs,  a malady  with 
which  they  are  often  affe(5led,  being  furbated 
in  their  feet,  by  running  long  in  hot  weather 
* upon 
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upon  hard,  dry,  uneven  v^ays,  among  roeky 
and  ftiarp  gravels. 

For  preventing  this,  their  feet  are  to  be 
frequently  examined,  and  if  their  feet  are  be- 
come fore,  they  fliould  be  walked  with  beer 
and  frefh  butter  lukewarm,  and  then  a fort  of 
falve  made  of  young  nettles  chopped  fmall, 
and  pounded  into  an  ointment,  Ikould  be 
bound  to  the  foies  of  their  feet. 

Alfo  foot  finely  powdered,  and  incorporat- 
ed with  the  yolks  of  eggs,  and  applied  to 
their  feet,  is  alfo  very  good,  or  the  juice  of 
moufe-ear  is  alfo  very  good  for  the  like  ufe. 

SURBATING.  in  Horses,  an  imperfec- 
tion. 

An  horfe  is  faid  to  be  furbated,  when  his 
foie  is  vvorn,  bruifed  or  fpo’led,  by  travelling 
without  Ihoes,  or  being  badly  Ihod  ; fome- 
times  it  comes  by  a horle  being  travelled  too 
young,  before  his  feet  are  hardened,  which 
often  caufes  foundering;  fometimes  it  is 
caufed  by  the  hardnefs  of  the  ground,  or  the 
horfe ’s  lifting  up  his  feet  high  •,  and  thofe 
horfes  that  are  flat  hoofed,  have  their  coffins 
fo  tender  and  weak,  that  they  cannot  avoid 
being  fubjedl  to  this  diforder. 

The  figns  of  this  imperfection  are,  that 
the  horfe  will  halt  on  both  his  fore-legs,  and 
go  ftifly  and, creeping,  as  though  he  were  half 
foundered. 

As  for  the  cure ; cake  a couple  of  new-laid 
eggs,  prick  the  horfe’s  fore-feet  well,  and 
break  the  eggs  raw  into  his  foies,  then  flop 
them  with  ox.  or  cow  dung,  and  he  will  be 
well  the  next  morning.. 

Or,  melt  fugar  candy  with  a hot  iron,  be- 
tween the  Ihoe  and  the  foot,  and  when  it  is 
hardened,  take  nettles  and  bay  fait  ftamped 
and  lay  to  his  foies. 

Or,  you  may  firft  pare  his  feet  to  cool  them, 
and  flop  them  with  bran  and  hog’s-greafe 
boiled  together,  very  hot,  covering  the  coffin 
round  with  the  fame ; or  elfe  flop  them  every 
night  with  cow-dung  and  vinegar,  melted 
together. 

Or,  firft  pare  the  hoof,  then  open  the  heels 
wide,  then  take  a good  quantity  of  blood  from 
the  horfe’s  toer,  and  having  tacked  on  a Ihoe 
fomething  hollow,  then  roll  a little  fine  cotton- 
wool, or  bombaft,  in  frankincenfe,  melt  it 
into  the  foot,,  between  the  toe  and  the  fhoe, 


with  a.  hot  iron,  till  you  have  filled  up  the 
orifice,  out  of  which  the  blood  was  taken, 
then  melt  half  a pound  of  hog’s-greafe,  and 
mix  it  with  w'beac  bran,  making  it  as  thick  as 
a poultice,  and  flop  up  his  foot  with  it,  as  hot 
as  he  can  endure  it,  and  then  cover  it  with  a 
piece  of  an  old  flioe,  and  fplent  it,  caufing 
the  horfe  to  fland  fliil  for  three  or  four  days, 
and  if  you  fee  occafion,  renew  it  till  the  cure 
is  perfected. 

SURFEIT  IN  A FIorse.  A furfeit  is  no- 
thing more  than  the  effeCt  of  fome  difeafe  ill 
cured  ; and  therefore  what  is  called  a furfeit 
in  horfes,  is  very  different  irom  the  difeafe 
of  the  fame  name  in  the  human  body  •,  the 
latter  being  the  beginning  of  a difeafe,  and 
the  former  the  relics  or  remains  of  it. 

When  a horfe  has  a furfeit  his  coat  wilt 
flare,  look  of  a rufty  colour,  and  even  dirty,' 
though  the  greatefl:  pains  have  been  taken  to 
keep  him  clean.  His  fkin  will  be  covered 
with  fcales  and  dander,  appearing  like  meal 
among  the  hair  ; and  when  cleaned  off  will  be 
followed  by  a continual  fuccefli<»n  of  the  fame 
matter,,  occafioned  from  the  common  perfpira- 
tion  being  obflruCted.  Some  horfes  will  be 
covered  with  a kind  of  dry  fcab,  others  with 
a moifl;  fcab,  attended  with  heat  and  inflam- 
mation, and  the  humour  fo  very  fharp,  and 
caufing  fo  violent  an  itching,  that  the  creature 
is  inceflanily  rubbing  himfelf,.  and  by  that 
means  makes  himfelf  raw  in  feveral  parts  of 
his  body.  Some  horfes  have  neither  fcales, 
dander,  or  fcabs.;  but  look  dull,  fluggiffi, 
and  lazy  ; fome  are  hide  bound-,  and  others 
afflicted  with  flying  pains,  and  a temporary 
lamenefs.  In  fliort,  the  fymptoms  are  various, 
and  almoft  as  numerous  as  thole  of  the  feurvy 
itfelf. 

As  the  fymptoms  are  various,  fo  are  alfo 
the  caufes : fome  are  furfeited  by  high  feed- 
ing, and  a want  of  proper  exercife;  by  which 
a bad  digeftion  is  produced,  and  ill  humours 
generated.  Some  are  furfeited  by  unwhole- 
fome  food  fome  by  hard  riding fome  by 
drinking  cold  water  when  they  are  hot  j and 
others  by  bad  and  improper  phyfic. 

The  firft  operation  in  curing  furfeits  is 
bleeding,  when  three  or  four  pints  fhould  be 
taken  away  after  which  the  following  purge 
fliould  be  given : 
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Take  cf  fuccatrlne  aloes,  one  ounce;  of 
gurn  guaiacum  in  powder,  half  an  ounce ; of 
powder  of  myrrh,  and  diaphoretic  antimony, 
of  each  two  drachms ; make  the  whole  into 
a ball,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  fyrup  of 
buckthorn,  and  liquorice  powder.  Or, 

Take  aloes,  fix  drachms;  gum  guaiacum, 
half  an  ounce;  honey  or  treacle  enough  to 
make  a ball. 

One  of  thefe  balls  may  be  given  once  a 
week  for  fome  time;  and  in  the  intervals  an 
ounce  of  the  following  powder  in  his  morning 
and  evening  feeds : 

Take  of  cinnabar  of  antimony  in  fine  pow- 
der, half  a pound ; of  crude  antimony  and 
gum  guaiacum  finely  powdered,  of  each  four 
ounces ; mix  the  whole  well  together,  and 
put  an  ounce  of  it  into  his  feed  as  before 
direfled. 

If  the  horfe  be  of  fmall  value,  inflead  of 
the  above  powder,  common  antimony  and 
fulphur  may  be  given  inlais  feeds,  and  will 
have  a very  good  effecl;. 

Sometimes  common  purges  are  fufficient  to 
perform  a cure,  efpecially  if  the  fcabs  are  rub- 
bed with  the  following  ointment : 

Take  of  quickfilver,  half  an  ounce:  and 
rub  it  in  a mortar,  with  half  an  ounce  of 
turpentine,  till  the  quickfilver  entirely  dif- 
appears,  adding  by  degrees  one  pound  of 
hog’s  lard,  and  continuing  the  rubbing  till 
the  whole  is  incorporated. 

But  if  the  horfe  be  of  value,  I would  advife 
the  praftitioner  to  purfue  the  firft  method ; 
though  it  will  be  often  neceflTary,  even  then, 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  above  ointment,  which 
Will  caufe  the  fcabs  to  peel  off,  and  cleanfe 
his  fkin.  But  care  muft  be  taken  to  keep 
the  horfe  dry  when  it  is  ufed  ; give  him  only 
warm  water  while  the  ointment  is  applied, 
which  ftiould  be  about  once  in  three  days ; 
and  when  the  horfe  is  entirely  free  from  fcabs, 
a dofe  or  two  of  phyfic  fhould  be^iven  him. 

When  the  fcabs  are  moift,  and  a ftiarp  hu- 
mour flows  from  them,  it  is  properly  a run- 
ning fcurvy ; and  the  difeafe  muft  be  cured 
like  the  former,  by  bleeding  and  purging, 
and  then  ufing  external  medicines  of  a repel- 
ling quality,  particularly  vitriolic  and  alumi- 
nous waters.  But  I would  have  every  pradi- 
tioner,  into  whofe  hands  this  ufeful  work  may 
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fall,  to  be  upon  their  guard  againft  fuch  dan- 
gerous methods  of  pradtice ; and  after  bleed- 
ing, as  already  diredted,  to  give  the  follow- 
ing purge : 

Take  of  lenitive  eledtuary,  and  of  Glauber’s 
falts,  of  each  four  ounces ; of  frefh  jalap  in 
powder,  one  drachm  : make  the  whole  into  a 
ball,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  fyrup  of 
marflimallows,  liquorice  powder,  and  ibrty 
drops  of  oil  of  amber,  and  give  it  the  horfe 
in  a morning  fading,  after  his  body  has  been 
well  opened  with  fcalded  bran. 

When  you  have  given  the  horfe  three  or 
four  of  the  above  balls,  mix  two  ounces  of  li- 
quorice powder,  to  make  it  into  a ball;  and 
nitre,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  honey,  and 
give  him  one  every  morning  for  a fortnight ; 
which  in  all  probability  will  entirely  finifh  the 
cure : Or, 

Take  diapente  made  with  the  roots  of  arif- 
tolochia  of  both  forts,  fine  myrrh,  bay-berries, 
ffiavings  of  ivory  or  hart’s  horn,  and  the  roots 
of  gentian,  of  each  two  ounces;  dry  them 
gently,  powder  them  finely,  and  keep  them  in 
a glafs  bottle  in  a dry  place. 

Take  of  this  three  quarters  of  an  ounce, 
and  give  it  the  horfe  in  a quart  of  ftrong  beer, 
and  add  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  London  treacle, 
and  four  ounces  of  frefti  butter ; let  it  be 
milk-warm. 

SWAIN-MOTE.  7 A court  that  fits  about 

SWAINI-MOTE.  i matters  of  the  foreft, 
held  thrice  a year  before  the  verderors  as 
judges,  and  as  requifite  in  a foreft  as  a court 
of  pie-powder  in  a fair. 

SWAN.  A known  royal  fowl,  concerning 
which  there  is  a law,  that  whoever  deals  their 
eggs  out  of  the  neft,  lhall  fuffer  imprifonment 
for  a year  and  a day,  and  be  fined  according 
to  the  king’s  pleafure. 

Where  they  build  their  nefts  they  muft  be 
left  undifturbed. 

Thefe  birds  are  very  ufeful  for  keeping 
ponds  and  rivers  clear  of  weeds,  upon  which 
and  the  grafs  they  only  feed,  and  not  upon 
filh,  a^  fome  imagine;  and  are  neither  charge- 
able nor  troublefome  to  keep,  if  they  have 
but  room  enough. 

They  commonly  lay  feven  or  eight  eggs, 
but  feldom  take  pains  to  hatch  them  all,  four 
or  five  being  their  ufual  number. 
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The  hen  fits  brooding  about  fix  weeks,  and 
if  during  that  tinne  oats  be  fet  once  a day  in  a 
trough  near  her  (in  cafe  flie  has  not  plenty  of 
weeds  juft  at  hand)  it  will  prevent  her  leav- 
ing of  her  eggs ; as  alfo  if  you  fet  up  fome 
boughs,  or  other  flielter,  to  fcreen  her  from 
the  heat  of  the  fun. 

SWAYING  OF  THE  Back  in  Horses,  an 
injury  that  may  be  received  feveral  ways ; 

I.  By  fome  great  ftrain,  flip,  or  heavy 
burthen. 

1.  By  turning  him  too  haftily  round,  &c. 

The  pain  ufually  lies  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  back,  below  his  ftiort  ribs,  and  diredhly 
between  his  fillets. 

The  malady  may  be  perceived  by  the  reel- 
ing and  rolling  of  the  horfe’s  hinder  parts  in 
his  going,  he  being  then  ready  to  fall  to  the 
ground  by  his  fwaying  backwards  and  fide- 
long;  and  when  he  is  down,  he  cannot  rife 
but  with  great  difficulty. 

The  cure : take  two  ounces  of  the  fat  of  the 
fruit  of  the  pine-tree  of  Olibanum  four  ; of 
rofin  and  pitch  as  many  j one  of  bole  armo- 
niac,  and  half  an  ounce  of  dragon’s  blood, 
which  all  muft  be  well  incorporated  together, 
and  laid  plaifterwife  all  over  the  reins  of  his 
back,  where  you  are  to  let  it  remain  till  it 
falls  off. 

Another  good  remedy  for  thefe  infirmities, 
is  to  adminifter  fome  ftrengthening  things  in- 
wardly : as  common  turpentine  made  into 
balls,  with  the  powder  of  bole  armoniac,  and 
that  of  the  dried  leaves  of  clary;  and  to  ap- 
ply outwardly,  all  over  the  reins  of  his  back, 
a charge  of  Oxkroceum  and  Paracelfus  melted 
together,  or  eolewort  in  fallad  oil  made  thick, 
a poultice  with  the  powder  of  bole  armoniac 
and  bean-flour : 

Or,  take  two  pounds  of  blood  from  the 
veins,  then  chafe  his  hack  with  a warm  hand, 
and  apply  two  fcarifying  cupping-glafles,  one 
on  each  fide,  where  the  pain  feerps  chiefly 
to  lie,  or  where  the  extravafated  blood  is 
lodged. 

Then  put  the  horfe  into  a frame  and  hang 
him  up,  or  by  fome  other  way  inclofe  him  in 
grates,  that  he  may  not  be  able  to  move  his 
body ; and  thus  let  him  be  kept  for  five  or 
fix  weeks  ; then  mix  equal  quantities  of  fpirit 
of  wine,  and  oil  oft  turpentine  together,  by 
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ffiaking  it  in  a phial,  till  it  looks  white  like 
milk  upon  his  back,  rubbing  it  in.  In  the 
next  place  apply  the  red  honey  charge,  add- 
ing to  it  half  an  ounce  of  galls  at  every  ap- 
plication ; applying  a frefli  charge  every  time, 
without  taking  away  the  former :: 

Or,  inftead  of  the  honey  charge,  you  may 
ufe  the  ointment  of  Monipelisr  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  then  proceed  to  fomentations;  but 
if  the  horfe  voids  blood  ftill  at  the  mouth  and 
nofe,  give  him  of  fal  polycreftum,  and  juniper- 
berries,  of  each  an  ounce,  pounded  to  pow- 
der, in  a pint  of  red  wine  every  day,  for  eight 
days  fucceffively ; and  for  the  laft  four  days 
give  him  an  anodyne  glyfter,  after  his  funda- 
ment has  been  firft  raked  : 

Or,  if  none  of  the  former  methods  fucceed, 
make  two  or  three  incifions  with  a large  iron 
flice,  and  feparate  the  fkin  from  the  fleffi  on 
the  reins,  about  the  breadth  of  half  a foot  on 
each  fide  the  back-bone,  till  you  come  to  the 
hip-bone. 

Stop  the  holes  with  llices  of  hog’s  lard, 
about  the  thicknefs  of  half-a  crown,  fo  as  to 
hinder  the  Ikin  from  flicking  to  the  fleffi. 

Then  rub  the  feparated  fkin  with  an  oint- 
ment made  with  equal  parts  of  populeon,  and 
ointment  of  marffimallows,  and  cover  all  the 
part  with  a lamb-fkin,  the  woolly  fide  inwards, 
laying  a faddle-cloth  over  that. 

Then  hang  the  horfe  in  fuch  a pofture  that 
he  cannot  ftir,  and  give  him  a glyfter  of  fal 
polycreftum  every  night,  and  a pint  of  wine 
every  day  for  eight  days,  and  after  forty-eight 
days  you  may  uncover  the  fore,  and  if  you 
find  it  to  be  much  fwelled,  it  is  in  a fine  way 
towards  a cure. 

Then  take  out  the  lard,  and  prefs  out  the 
reddiffi  matter,  and  put  in  a piece  of  frefh 
lard,  chafing  all  the  part  with  the  ointment 
above-mentioned ; then  cover  the  fore  as  be- 
fore, dreffing  it  after  the  fame  manner  for 
twelve  days,  once  every  forty-eight  hjurs  : 
and  inftead  of  the  lard  drefs  it  with  the  duke’s 
ointment  every  day,  till  the  fore  is  healed. 

You  may  take  away  the  lamb-fkin  twenty- 
two  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  cure,  and 
ten  days  after  you  may  allow  the  horfe  to  ftir 
a little. 

Inftead  of  feparating  the  fkin,  you  may  give 
him  the  fire  (which  is  an  eafier  remedy) 
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piercing  the  ikin  with  a red-hot  iron,  and 
making  holes  at  the  diftance  of  an  inch  one 
from  another,  all  over  the  fame  ^ then  apply 
a good  plainer,  and  two  Iheets  of  paper  over 
it : hang  the  horfe  up  for  a month  ; and  when 
the  fcales  are  fallen  cfF,  drefs  the  fores  with 
the  duke’s  ointment,  and  proceed  as  before.  ' 
*To  SWEEP  [in  Falconry]  is  ufed  of  a hawk 
who  wipes  her  beak  after  feeding,  and  there- 
fore they  fay  Ihe  fweeps. 

SWELLED  Legs  in  a Horse,  an  infir- 
mity he  is  fometimes  fubjetEl  to,  by  hard  ri- 
ding or  much  labour,  when  he  is  too  fat,  or 
carelefsly  put  to  grafs,  or  fet  up  in  the  ftable 
too  hot,  whereby  he  takes  cold,  Vv'hich  caufes 
the  blood,  greafe,  and  humours,  to  fall  down 
into  his  legs,  and  to  make  them  fwell. 

Sometimes  it  comes  by  long  Handing  in  the 
ftable,  when  the  planks  where  his  fore-feet 
ftand,  are  higher  than  where  his  hinder  legs 
are ; which  uneafy  pofture  makes  the  blood 
fettle  in  the  hinder  legs,  whereby  they  are  un- 
happily brought  to  fwell. 

There  are  feveral  prefcriptions  for  the  cure 
of  this  malady. 

Some  ufe  nerve  oil,  black  oil,  foap,  and 
boar’s  greafe  melted,  and  anoint  the  place 
Jherewith  ; or  elfe  bath  his  legs  with  butter 
and  beer,  or  with  butter  and  vinegar  melted 
together. 

Some  bathe  them  in  water  in  which  fage, 
mallows,  and  rofe-cakes  have  been  boiled, 
putting  in  butter  and  fallad  oil ; or  boiling 
- rofin,  frankincenfe,  and  frefh  greafe,  of  each 
a like  quantity,  then  ftrain  it,  and  ufe  it  once 
a-day,  as  there  is  occafion. 

You  may  alfo  walh  the  horfe’s  legs  in  cold 
fountain  water,  or  the  horfe  may  be  left  every 
day  to  ftand  up  to  the  knees  in  running  water, 
till  the  fwelling  is  aftliaged. 

Others  bathe  horfe’s  legs  with  Iheep’s  foot 
oil,  train  oil,  or  urine  and  faltpetre  mingled 
together,  and  whetting  hay  ropes  in  the  fame 
liquor,  roll  them  from  the  paftern  to  the  knee  ; 
but  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  bind  them  too 
hard. 

Others  boil  primrofes,  violet  leaves,  and 
ftrawberry  leaves,  of  each  a handful,  in  new 
milk,  adding  nerve  oil,  petroleum,  and  po- 
puleon,  of  each  an  ounce,  and  anoint  the 


horfe  with  this  for  four  or  five  days  fuccef- 
fively. 

Others  boil  pitch,  virgin’s  wax,  rofin,  gal- 
banum,  myrrh,  zedoary,  bdellium,  Arabian 
ftorax,  and  the  juice  of  hy flop,  and  when  it 
is  cold,  they  add  bole  armoniac  and  coftus 
finely  powdered  ; thefe  being  well  incorpo- 
rated with  the  other  ingredients,  they  boil 
them  ail  over  again,  and  when  they  ufe  it, 
they  fpread  it  on  a plaifter  and  wrap  it  about 
the  fwelling,  letting  it  remain  there  till  it 
drops  off  of  itfelf. 

But  when  a horfe’s  legs  are  much  fwelled, 
becaufe  of  the  fcratches,  boil  a handful  of 
bay  fait,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  foap,  with  a 
good  quantity  of  foot,  and  a good  handful  of 
mifletoe  chopped,  in  a quart  of  urine  or  more, 
and  with  this  bathe  his  leg,  very  warm,  twice 
or  thrice  a-day,  and  wetting  a cloth  with  it, 
wrap  it  clofe  about  his  legs,  and  it  will  aflTuage 
the  fwelling.  See  Remolade. 

SWELLED  PizzLE  in  Horses,  is  a kind 
of  hardnefs  which  proceeds  from  the  parts 
being  bruifed  by  riding,  and  is  cured  in  the 
following  manner; 

Take  holly-hock,  houfe-leak,  and  a little 
plantane,  ftamped  together  with  frefli  butter, 
and  anoint  his  pizzie  with  it  twice  a day,  and 
if  the  pizzie  be  fore,  you  muft  caft  him,  and 
wafh  his  Iheath  and  pizzie  very  well  with 
white-wine  vinegar;  and  if  there  be  any  can- 
kers, or  holes  in  the  yard,  then  you  muft  put 
fome  burnt  allum  to  the  vinegar,  and  wafh  it 
very  well ; and  he  will  mend  without  fail  in 
three  times  drefling 

SWELLED  Veins  ; that  which  the  French 
call  varicct  is  a crooked  vein,  fwelling  with  ' 
corrupt  blood  in  the  temples,  belly,  or  legs 
of  a horfe. 

The  cure:  Open  the  fkin  of  the  horfe,  and 
burn  it  with  a hot  Jron  j then  rub  and  chafe 
it  well  for  ten  days  with  milk  and  oil,  and  if 
the  difeafe  is  not  removed,  let  him  blood, 
and  this  will  effefl  the  cure. 

A Poultice  to  dijfolve  a Swelling  in  Horfes. 

Take  garden  orrice-roots,  and  white-lily 
roots,  of  each  an  ounce  j marfhmallows,  pel- 
litory,  penny-royal,  origanum,  calamint,  and 
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‘rne^  of  each  a handful;  camomile,  mellllot, 
and  elder-flowers,  of  each  half  a handful; 
green  aniie-feeds,  common  fennel,  and  cum- 
rnin-feeds,  of  each  half  an  ounce;  boil  all 
thefe  together  to  a mafh,  in  w'ater  and  white- 
wine  vinegar;  then  pound  them  in  a ftone 
mortar  to  an  even  fmooth  mafs,  adding  to 
them  of  the  meal  of  lupines,  and  of  beans,  of 
each  an  ounce  and  a half,  oil  of  camomile 
an  ounce  and  a half,  oil  of  orrice  the  fanve 
quantity  ; mix  them  v'ell  in  the  mortar,  and 
then  heat  them  again,  and  apply  this  to  the 
part  affedted,  in  greater  or  IcfTer  quantity,  ac- 
cording to  the  heat  of  the  part. 

This  is  a medicine  extraordinary  ufeful  in 
all  tundours,  and  is  the  more  neceflTary,  fince 
tumours  or  fwellings  are  fo  frequent  in  horfes, 
"by  reafon  of  hurts  and  bruifes  they  are  fo 
often  liable  to,  which  if  not  timely  taken  care 
of,  and  that  judicioufly,  do  degenerate  into 
incurable  fiftuias,  and  cancerous  ulcers ; for 
it  is  allowed  by  all  furgeons,  that  the  fafefl; 
way  to  cure  all  fwellings  (to  which  they  give 
the  name  of  tumours)  except  fuch  as  are 
malignant,  is  by  diffolving  them,  if  pofllble, 
which  is  the  moft  fuccefsful,  and  which  ought 
to  be  ufed  as  foon,  and  as  much  as  poflible; 
but  if  that  cannot  be  done,  then  you  ought  to 
endeavour  to  ripen  them  as  foon  as  poffibly 
can  be. 

Another  Receipt  for  mollifying,  /often! rg,  ripening, 
and  bringing  to  Suppuration,  a Swelling. 

Take  the  roots  of  marfhmallows,  and  thof:' 
of  white  lilies,  of  each  a quarter  of  a pound  ; 
the  leaves  of  groundfel,  common  mallows, 
brank-urfln,  and  violet  plants,  of  each  a hand- 
ful ; the  flour  of  linfeed  and  tenugreck-feeds, 
oil  of  lilies,  and  goofe  fat,  of  each  three 
ounces wafli  the  roots  and  flice  them,  then 
boil  them  in  water,  and  after  fome  tiiue  put 
in  the  leaves,  and  boil  all  til!  the  whole  m.afs 
becomes  perfedlly  tender  and  ibft  •,  then  ftrain 
out  the  decodtion,  and  pound  the  fubflance 
that  remains  in  a Ihone  mortar,  with  a wooden 
peftle,  till  it  comes  to  be  a pulp;  then  put 
both  the  decodfion  and  pulp  into  a fkillet, 
mixing  with  them  the  flour  or  meal  of  fena- 
feed,  and  fenugreek-feed,  oil  of  lilies,  and 
goofe  fat;  boil  all  together  over  a moderate 
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fire,  ftirring  the  ingredients  from  time  to. 
time,  till  the  mafs  is  come  of  a fufiicient  con- 
liftence. 

This  is  a very  ufeful  medicine,  becatifc 
dangerous  confequences  do  frequently  hap- 
pen to  fwellings,  or  tumours  in  horfes,  that 
will  not  be  difeufTed,  that  is,  not  go  away  of 
themfelves,  or  that  fuch  a poultice  has  been 
wanting  to  bring  them  to  a fpeedy  fuppura. 
tion. 

For  if  a fw'elling  or  tumour  that  cannot  be 
difeufled,  Ihould  remain  too  long  before  it 
be  brought  to  a fuppuration  or  ripening,  it 
generally  putrefies  and  turns  to  a filtulous  ul- 
cer, which,  very  rarely,  admits  of  a cure, 
SWINE  PIPE.  A bird -of  the  thrulh  kind. 

SWINE.  Early  in  the  morning  when  you 
unftye  them,  give  themdraffe,  pulfe,  or  other 
garbage,  with  fwillings  in  the  troughs;  and 
when  they  have  eaten  it,  drive  them  to  the 
field,  where  they  may  graze  and  root  for  their 
food  ; marfhy  grounds  are  the  befl:,  where  they 
may  get  the  roots  of  ledge-reeds,  rufhes,  knot- 
grafs,  &c.  which  is  wholefome  for  fwinc; 
and,  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  it  is  befl  to  drive 
them  to  hedges,  where  they  may  get  haws, 
hips,  floes,  crabs,  &c.  which  are  very  whole- 
fome ; then  the  poorer  fort  \yill  gather  their 
fruits,  and  keep  them  fafe  to  feed  their  fwine 
with  all  the  winter.  In  the  evening  drive 
your  f.vine  home,  and  fill  their  troughs  with 
Iwillings,  &c.  and  when  they  have  filled  their 
bellies,  ftye  them.  Once  a fortnight  give 
them,  in  the  iwillings,  fome  raddle  or  red 
oker,  which  prevents  the  meazles,  and  other 
inward  cliforders.  The  cure  for  tlie  meazles  is 
to  mix  red  okcr  with  old  urine  till  it  be  thick, 
let  there  be  about  an  ale  quart  of  it,  then 
mix  it  with  about  a gallon  of  warm  whey,  and 
give  it  the  fwine  to  drink  in  the  morning.  If 
the  fwine  vomit  up  their  meat,  give  them 
fplit  beans  to  eat,  which  will  ftrengthen  their 
ttomachs.  If  your  fwine  are  bitten  by  dogs, 
to  preve.nt  the  impofthumation  of  the  fore, 
you  fbali  anoint  it  with  vinegar,  foap  and  tal- 
low, mixt  together,  and  it  will  cure  the  part. 

AIL.  The  train  of  a beaflr,  fowl, 

j[  fifli, 

TAIL  OF  A Horse,  fbould  be  firm,  the 
dock  or  flump  of  it  fiiould  be  big,  fliff,  a.id 
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placed  pretty  high ; thofe  which  have  it  fet 
too  low  have  feldom  good  reins  ; on  the  other 
hand,  fome  of  them  have  iffet  too  high,  which 
make  their  buttocks  appear  pointed  and  un- 
feemly. 

A great  many  affirm,  that  the  dock  of  a 
horfe’s  tail  ferves  to  point  out  his  fixth  or  fe- 
venth  year,  pleading  that  at  that  time  the 
black  Ipeck,  or  eye  of  a bean,  begins  to  dif- 
appear,  and  the  cavity  to  be  filled,  the  dock 
of  the  hair  becomes  longer,  by  reafon  that 
the  vigour  of  the  young  years  begins  to  abate, 
and  nature  has  not  ftrength  enough  to  nouriffi 
and  keep  up  the  joints  or  knots  that  form  the 
dock,  fo  that  when  the  horfe  is  fix  years  old, 
one  of  thefe  joints  flackens  and  begins  to  fall 
down,  and  a year  after  another  defcends  in 
like  manner. 

But  this  relaxation  or  downfalling,  happens 
fooner  to  fome  than  others,  according  as  they 
have  been  well  or  ill  kept,  with  reference  to 
feeding,  houfing,  and  working.  Accordingly 
we  find  the  marks  of  a horfe^s  age,  taken  from 
the  tail,  are  fo  erroneous,  that  we  fee  a great 
many  jockies  maintain,  that  the  firfi:  joint  de- 
fcends when  he  is  nine,  and  the  fecond  when 
he  is  ten  years  old. 

TAP  ASS  ANT  [Hunting  term]  ufed  of  a 
hare  when  fhe  is  lurking  or  fquatting. 

To  TAPPY  [with  Hunters]  to  lie  hid  asia 
deer  may  do. 

TEAL.  A delicate  fowl  for  the  table; 
but  thofe  that  buy  them  ought  to  be  very 
careful  in  chufing  them  ; to  know  them,  ob- 
ferve  if  the  birds  feel  thick  and  hard  upon  the 
belly,  if  fo  they  are  fat ; but  if  thin  upon  the 
belly,  lean  •,  if  they  are  dry  footed,  they  have 
been  long  killed;  but  if  limber  footed,  new 
killed. 

TEDDER,  "I  a rope,  wherewith  the  leg  of 

TETHER,/  a horfe  is  tied,  that  he  may 
graze  within  a certain  compafs. 

TEETH.  Are  little  bones  in  a horfe’s 
jav;s,  which  ferve  not  only  to  facilitate  the 
nourilhment,  but  likewife  to  diftinguilh  the 
age  of  horfes. 

A horfe  has  forty  teeth,  including  the  tulhes, 
which  are  diftinguifhed  as  follows: 

Twenty-four  of  them  are  called  grinders, 
which  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  mouth, 
beyond  the  bars  j twelve  on  each  fide  of  the 


channel,  viz,  fix  above,  and  fix  -on  each 
fide. 

Thefe  teeth  continue,  and  do  not  fail  to 
give  place  to  new  teeth  in  their  room,  fo  that 
they  are  of  no  ufe  in  diftinguilhing  a horfe’s 
age. 

However,  they  are  fubjedl  to  wolves  teeth. 

With  reference  to  the  other  fixteen,  twelve 
of  them  are  called  in  their  infancy,  milk  or 
foal  teeth,  and  the  remaining  four  go  by  the 
name  of  tufhes. 

The  twelve  foal  teeth  are  fhort,  fmall  and 
white,  feated  on  the  fore-part  of  the  mouth, 
fix  above  and  fix  below, 

Thefe  change  and  cafi,  to  give  place  to 
others;  which,  in  procefs  of  time,  become 
long,  large,  and  yellowifh. 

Thefe  new'  teeth  are  diftinguifhed  by  the 
different  names  given  them,  according  to  their 
putting  forth,  and  it  is  the  manner  of  their 
coming  forth,  that  gives  us  to  know  the 
firfl:  years  of  a horfe. 

Now  of  thefe  twelve, 'four  are  called  nip- 
pers, four  are  called  middling  teeth,  and  four 
go  by  the  name  of  corner  teeth. 

The  four  nippers  are  feated  on  the  fore-part 
of  the  mouth,  two  above,  and  twm  below. 

When  a horfe  has  put  forth  thefe,  we  con- 
clude that  he  goes  from  two  and  a half  to 
three  years. 

The  middling  teeth  are  placed  near  the  nip- 
pers, or  gatherers,  one  above,  and  one  below, 
on  each  fide  of  the  jaws. 

They  come  out  and  appear  between  three 
and  a half  and  four  years. 

The  corner  teeth  are  placed  yet  more  for- 
ward in  the  mouth,  one  above  and  one  below, 
on  each  fide  of  the  jaws. 

Thefe  begin  to  Ihoot  between  the  fourth 
and  the  fifth  year,  and  are  got  above  the  gum 
at  five  years. 

When  furmounting  the  gum  at  that  age, 
they  become  hollow,  and  mark  commonly  till 
feven  or  eight  years. 

By  marking  we  mean,  that  in  the  hollow 
or  cavity  of  the  corner  teeth,  a little  black 
fpeck  is  formed  ; which,  from  its  refemblance, 
we  call  the  bud  or  eye  of  a bean. 

But  when  the  horfe  pafles  fix,  the  cavity 
begins  to  fill,  and  the  black  mark  difappears 
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by  degrees ; yet  this  diminution  of  the  cavity 
and  the  mark,  continues  from  fix  till  feven 
and  a half. 

At  eight  years  the  cavity  is  filled  up,  and 
the  black  mark  gone,  and  in  regard  that  the 
tooth  is  then  full,  even  as  if  it  had  been  fhaved, 
we  then  fay  that  the  horfe  has  razed  ; which 
happens  a little  before  the  eighth  year,  and 
after  that  the  horfe  does  not  mark  ; fo  that 
the  fureft  knowledge  of  his  age  is  then  took 
from  his  tulhes. 

The  tufhes  are  placed  beyond  the  corner 
teeth  upon  the  bars,  two  on  each  fide  of  the 
jaws,  i.  e.  one  above,  and  one  below,  without 
being  preceded  by  any  foal  teeth. 

The  two  under  tuflies  cut  fometimes  at 
three  years,  fometimes  at  three  and  a half, 
fometimes  at  four  *,  but  the  two  upper  tuflies 
appear  fometimes  at  four,  and  fometimes  at 
four  and  a half;  fometims  before,  and  fome- 
times after  the  corner  teeth,  without  any  cer- 
tain rule  ; and  till  the  age  of  fix  they  are 
chamfered  within. 

About  ten  years  of  age  the  two  upper  tufhes 
appear  much  worn,  which  ferves  for  that  age. 

After  that  they  grow  out  in  length,  and  be- 
come bare  of  flefb,  becaufe  the  gum  fhrinks  and 
retires ; and  at  laft,  about  the  fifteenth  or 
lixteenth  year,  the  horfe  fliells. 

A horfe  is  not  capable  of  any  great  fatigue 
till  his  tufhes  have  cut  the  fkin. 

Moft  of  the  Dutch  horfes  are  very  fick 
•when  their  tufhes  come  forth  ; mares  have  them 
but  fcldorn,  and  when  they  have  them  they 
are  but  very  fmall.  See  Shell-toothed  and 
Counter-marked. 

TEGG  [Hunting  term]  a doe  in  the  fecond 
year  of  her  age. 

TEIGNESS  IN  Horses,  a diftemper  in 
the  foot,  when  the  frufh  moulders  away  in 
pieces,  and  it  goes  the  length  of  the  quick, 
for  then  the  itching  pain  is  fo  great,  that  it 
will  often  make  the  horfe  halt. 

TENCH  ; a delicious  frefh  water  fifh,  that 
has  but  fmall  fcafes,  yet  very  large  and  fmooth 
fins ; he  has  a red  circle  about  the  eyes,  and 
a little  barb  hanging  at  each  corner  of  the 
mouth. 

This  fifh  delights  more  among  weeds  in 
ponds,  than  in  clear  rivers,  and  covets  to  feed 
in  very  foul  water,  yet  his  flefli  is  nourifhing 
and  pleafant. 


His  filrne  is  faid  to  be  of  a very  healing 
quality  to  wounded  fifh,  and  upon  that  ac- 
count has  obtained  the  title  of  the  fifiies  phy- 
fician  ; nay,  the  devouring  pike  is  faid  to  be 
fo  fenfible  of  his  virtue,  that  he  will  not  hurt 
a tench,  though  he  will  feize  upon  any  fifh  of 
his  fize  that  comes  in  his  way  ; and  when  the 
pike  is  fick  or  hurt,  he  applies  to  the  tench, 
and  finds  cure  or  relief,  by  rubbing  himfelf 
againft  his  body. 

TENCH  Fishing;  the  proper  time  of 
angling  for  the  tench,  is  early  and  late,  both 
morning  and  evening,  in  the  months  of  JunCy 
July,  and  Auguft,  or  all  night  in  the  flill  parts 
of  rivers. 

This  fifh  is  obferved  to  be  a great  lover  of 
large  red  worms,  and  will  bite  motf  eagerly 
at  them,  if  you  have  firfl  dipped  them  in  tar: 
he  alfo  delights  in  all  forts  of  pafies,  made 
up  with  flrong  fcented  oils,  or  with  tar,  or 
pafte  made  with  brown  bread  and  honey  ; he 
will  alfo  bite  at  a cad-worm,  lob-worm,  fiag- 
w'orm,  green-gentle,  cad-bait,  marfh-worm, 
or  foft-boiled  bread-grain. 

To  take  Tench  out  of  a muddy  Pond. 

You  muft  provide  yourfelf  with  a very 
good  large  cafting-net,  well  leaded,  and  let 
not  the  mefhes,  from  the  crown  to  a full  yard 
and  a half,  be  too  fmall,  for  then,  if  the  pond 
be  any  thing  of  a depth,  the  fifli  will  firike 
away  before  the  net  comes  to  the  ground. 

The  whole  net  ought  to  have  a large  mefh 
and  deep  tucked.. 

Make  the  place  clean  from  flakes  and 
bufhes,  and  try  the  net  before  you  go  upon 
the  fport;  for  if  it  happens  to  hang,  all  your 
pains  would  prove  ineffectual  : therefore  you 
mufl  be  fure,  before  you  call  in  your  net,  to 
clear  and  cleanfe  the  place  twice  or  thrice 
with  a rake. 

Then  take  a quarter  of  a peck  of  wheat, 
baking  it  well  in  an  oven,  putting  in  near 
three  quarts  of  water  : when  it  is  well  baked, 
take  five  pints  of  blood  and  mix  the  wheat 
and  blood  well  together,  adding  to  it  as  much 
bran  as  is  fufficient  to  make  a pafle  of  it, 
and  that  it  may  the  better  hold  together,  mix 
it  up  with  fome  clay;  knead  it  well  together, 
with  a quart  of  lob-worms  chopped  in  pieces, 
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and  wrought  Into  a paile,  as  has  been  before 
diredled  ; make  it  up  into  balls  as  big  as  a 
goofe  egg,  and  throw  it  into  the  pond,  within 
the  circumference  of  your  cafting  net,  and 
between  times  throw  in  fome  grains ; v/hen 
you  think  the  filli  have  found  out  the  baiting- 
place,  come  in  the  clofe  of  the  evening  (hav- 
ing baited  very  early  in  the  morning)  and  call 
your  net  over  the  baited  place,  taking  a long 
pole,  with  a large  fork  made  for  that  pur- 
pole,  and  ftir  all  about  the  net,  for  the  carp 
, or  tench  are  ftuck  up  above  their  eyes  in  mud, 
and  Hand  exadtly  upon  their  heads  ; but  let 
the  net  lie  for  half  an  hour,  hill  llirring  with 
the  pole,  if  the  place  be  not  too  deep,  and 
after  having  covered  the  fifh,  you  may  go 
into  the  pond  and  take  them  out  with  your 
hands ; but  if  the  water  be  deep  when  you 
find  them  begin  to  ftir,  lift  the  crown  of  the 
net-bolt  upright  wi'h  a long  ftaff,  that  fo  the 
fifti  may  play  into  the  tuck  of  the  next. 

Obferve,  if  you  ftiould  draw  up  your  net 
fuddenly,  after  you  have  caft  it  in,  it  is  a 
hundred  to  one  odds  whether  you  take  one  of 
them ; but  letting  the  net  lie,  the  mud  v/ill 
choak  them,  if  they  remove  not  out  of  it. 


TERMS  fcr  the  Lodging  of  Beasts 
OF  Chace,  Qc. 


A badger  eartheth. 
A boar  coucheth, 

A buck  lodge th. 

A coney  futeth. 

A fox  kenneleth. 

A roe  beddeth. 


A hare  feateth^  or 
formeth. 

A hart  harboureth, 
A martern  treeth. 
An  otter  vuaicketh. 


For  the  Dijlodging  them. 


A badger,  io  dig. 
A boar,  to  rear. 

A buck,  to  rouze. 
A coney,  to  bolt. 

A fox,  to  unkennel. 


A bare,  to  fart. 

A hart,  to  unharbour. 
A martern,  to  untree. 
An  otter,  to  vent. 


For  their  Noife  at  Rutting  Lime, 


A badger  fmeketh, 
A boar  breamcth. 


A hare  beateth,  or 
tanpeth. 


A buck  groaneth,  or 
troateth, 

A fox  barketh. 

A goat  rattleih. 


A hart  belle  th'. 

An  otter  whineih, 
A roe  belloweih. 
A wolf  howleth. 


For  their  Copulation. 


A boar  goeth  to  brim. 
A buck  goeth  to  rut. 
A coney  goeth  to  buck. 
A fox  goeth  a clicket- 
ting. 

A hare  goeth  io  buck. 


A hart  goeih  to  rut. 
An  otter  hunleth  for 
his  kind. 

A roe  goeth  to  tourn. 
A wolf  goes  to  match 
or  make. 


Terms  when  they  are  in  Company  one  with. 
another. 


A herd  of  harts,  and  A brace  or  leajh  of 

all  manner  of  deer.  bucks,  foxes,  or 
A bevy  of  roes.  hares. 

A founder  of  fwine.  A couple  of  rabbits. 

A rout  of  wolv^.  A couple  of  coneys. 

A richnefs  of  mar  ter  ns. 

For  their  Footing  and  Treading. 

A boar,  the  track. 

A buck,  and  all  fallow  deer,  the  view. 

Of  all  deer,  if  on  the  grafs,  and  fcarce  vi- 
fible,  then  it  is  called  foiling.  ^ 

Of  a fox,  Cat  print,  and  of  other  fuch  ver- 
min the  footing. 

Of  a hare  diverfly ; for  when  fhe  is  in  open 
field,  fhe  is  faid  to  fore,  when  flie  winds  about 
to  deceive  the  hounds,  fhe  doubles-,  when  fhe 
beats  on  the  hard  highway,  and  her  footing 
can  be  perceived,  fhe  pricketh ; and  in  the  fnow 
her  footing  is  called  the  trace. 

Of  the  hart,  tlie  Jlot. 

Of  an  otter,  the  marks. 

Terms  of  a Tail. 

A boar,  the  wreath. 

A buck,  the  fingle. 

A coney,  the  fcut. 

A fox,  the  bruflo  or  drag,  and  the  tip  of  the 
end,  is  called  the  chape, 

A hare,  the  fcut. 

A hart,  the  fingle. 

A wolf,  the  Jhrn. 
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For  their  Ordure. 

Of  a boar,  the  lejfes. 

Of  a deer,  jewmets,  or  fewmiflmig. 

or  a fox,  bhtlerwg^  and  all  other  fuch  the 
fiiants 

Of  a hare,  crotiles,  or  croiifing. 

Of  a harr,  the  fe-wmels,  or  fumifrJng. 

Of  an  otter,  the  fp  ahits. 

Ferms  in  EJuntixg,  fjfr. 

When  a hart  breaks  herd,  and  draws  to 
the  thicket,  or  coverts,  they  ulually  fay  he 
takes  his  hold,  or  goes  to  harbour. 

All  kind  of  deers  fat-  is  called  fuet,  and 
yet  you  may  fay  this  deer  was  a high  deer  of 
grenfe. 

The  fat  of  a boar  is  called  greafe.  The  fat 
of  a roe  only  is  called  heavy  greafe. 

Of  a deer  they  fay,  floe  is  broken  up,  of  a 
fox  and  hare  is  cafled. 

Of  fox  cubs,  they  fay  rz //Vfi’r ; of  rabbits, 
aneji-,  of  fquirrils,  a dray. 

Ferms  for  the  Attire  of  Deer. 

Of  a flag,,  if  perfedf,  the  bur,  the  pearls, 
(the  little  knobs  on  it)  the  beam,  ihr gutteres, 
the  antler,  the  fur-antkr,  royal,  fur-royal,  and 
all  at  the  top  the  croches. 

Of  a buck,  the  bur,  the  beam,  the  brow- 
antler,  the  back-antler,  the  advancer,  palm,  and 
fpellers. 

If  the  croches  grow  In  form  of  a man’s 
hand,  it  is  then  called  a palmed-head,  heads 
bearing  not  above  three  or  four  ; three  croches 
being  placed  aloft  of  one  height,  are  called 
crowned-heads.  Heads  having  doubling  cro- 
ches, are  called  forked-heacis,  becaufe  the  cro- 
ches are  planted  on  the  top  of  the  beam  like 
forks. 

If  you  are  aflted  what  a flag  bears,  you  are 
only  to  reckon  the  croches  he  bears,  and  never 
to  exprefs  an  odd  number  : for  if  he  has  four 
croches  on  his  near  horn,  and  five  on  his  far, 
you  mull  fay,  he  bears  ten,  a fal!e  right  on  his 
near  horn  (for  all  that  a beam  bears  are  called 
rights').  If  but  four  on  the  near  horn  and  fix 
on  the  far  horn,  you  muft  fay  he  bears  twelve. 


a double  faife  right  on  the  near  horn  ; for  you 
mnfi:  not  only  make  the  number  even,  but 
alfo  the  liorns  even  with  that  diftindlion. 

Ferms  for  flaying,  flripp'mg  and  caflng  all  manner 
of  Chases. 

Of  a hart  and  rdl  manner  of  deer,  they  fav 
they  are  Jlain  Huntfmen  ufually  fay,  take  ofl 
that  dtcr’s  Jkin. 

Of  a hare,  they  fay  flie  \%  flripped,ox  cafed  i 
the  fame  term  is  alfo  ufed  of  a boar. 

A fox,  badger,  and  all  manner  of  vermin 
are  find  to  be  cafed,  beginning  at  the  fnouc, 
or  nofe  of  the  bead,  his  fkin  being  turned 
over  his  ears  dowm  to  the  body,  till  you  come 
to  the  tail. 

Proper  Ferms  for  the  Noifes  of  Hounds. 

When  bounds  are  firfi;  cafi;  off,  and  find 
fome  game,  or  chace,  we  fay  ih&y  chalenge. 

If  they  are  too  bufy  before  they  find  the 
fcent  good,  it  is  faid  they  babble. 

If  they  run  it  end-ways,  orderly  making  Ic 
good,  and  then  hold  it  together  merrily,  they 
are  faid  to  be  in  full  cry. 

When  fpaniels  open  in  the  firing  (or  a 
gre)  hound  in  his  courfe)  they  fay,  they  lapfe. 

When  hounds  hang  behind,  and  beat  too 
much  upon  the  feent,  or  place,  they  fay, 
they  plod. 

When  they  have  either  earthed  a vermin, 
or  brought  a deer,  boar,  or  the  like,  to  turn 
head  again fi  them,  they  are  faid  to  bay. 

Different  Ferms  for  Hounds  and  Grey- 
hounds, 

Of  greyhounds,  two  make  a brace',  of 
hounds,  a couple’,  and  of  greyhounds  three 
make  a leajb  •,  and  of  hounds  a couple  and  a 
half-,  they  lay  let  fdp  a greyhound,  and  cajt  off 
a hound. 

They  call  the  firing,  w'herein  a greyhound 
is  led,  a leafe ; and  that  of  a hound,  a /earn, 
ham,  or  lyorn'e. 

The  greyhound  hath  his  collar,  and  the 
hound  his  ccuples. 

Of  hounds  they  fay  a kennel,  and  of  beagles 
a pack, 
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ThoFe  places  are  called  entries  where  they 
find  a deer  has  .lately  pafied  into  thickets, 
by  which  they  guefs  at  their  largenefs,  and 
then  put  the  hounds  or  beagles  thereto  for 
their  view. 

A layer  is  a place  where  any  deer  has  re- 
pofed  or  harboured. 

When  the  hounds  or  beagles  hit  the  fcent 
of  their  chace  contrary,  as  to  hit  him  up  the 
wind,  when  they  fhould  hit  it  down,  they  fay 
they  draw  a mift. 

When  hounds  or  beagles  take  frefli  fcent, 
hunting  another  chace,  until  they  flick  and 
hit  it  again,  they  fay  they  hunt  change. 

When  the  hounds  or  beagles  hunt  it  by 
the  heel,  they  fay  they  hunt  counter . 

When  the  chace  goes  off,  and  comes  on 
again,  traverfing  the  fame  ground  to  deceive 
the  hounds  or  beagles,  they  fay  they  hunt  the 
foil. 

When  they  fet  hounds  in  readinefs,  w'here 
they  expert  the  deer  will  come  by,  and  then 
caft  them  off,  when  the  other  hounds  are  pafl 
by,  they  call  that  a relay. 

When  hounds  or  beagles  have  finiflied  their 
chace,  by  the  death  of  what  they  purfued, 
and  then  in  requital,  are  fed  by  the  hands 
of  the  huntfman,  or  others,  it  is  called  a re- 
ward. 

When  huntfmen  go  drawing  in  their  fprings 
at  hart-hunting  ; and  ufually  make  dew  rounds, 
they  are  called  ring-walks. 

When  deer  call  their  horns,  they  are  faid 
to  mew. 

When  a deer  has  been  hard  hunted,  and 
then  betakes  himfelf  to  fwimming  on  any 
river,  t€c.  they  fay  he  takes  foil. 

The  firfl  head  of  a fallow  deer  is  called 
the  prick. 

When  huntfmen  endeavour  to  find  a hart  by 
the  Jloti  and  then  mind  his  flep,  to  know  whe- 
ther he  is  great  and  long,  they  then  fay  they 
know  him  by  his  gait. 

When  deer,  after  having  been  hard  ran, 
turn  head  againfl  the  hounds,  they  are  faid 
to  bay. 

When  hounds  or  beagles  run  long,  without 
making  any  cry,  they  are  faid  to  run  mute. 

When  hounds  or  beagles  at  firfl  finding  the 
fcent  of  their  game,  prefently  open  and  cry, 
they  are  then  faid  to  challenge, 
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When  hounds  run  at  a whole  herd  of  deer 
they  are  faid  to  run  riot. 

When  the  hounds  touch  the  fcent,  and 
draw  on  till  they  rouze  or  put  up  the  chace, 
they  fay  they  drazv  on  the  fot. 

When  a roe  croffes  and  doubles,  it  is  called 
trajoining. 

When  a hare,  as  fometimes,  (though  fel- 
dom)  takes  the  ground  like  a coney,  they 
then  fay  foe  goes  to  the  vault. 

When  they  beat  the  buflies  after  a fox,  they 
call  it  drawing. 

When  a hare  runs  on  rotten  ground,  or  in 
a fureft  fometimes,  and  then  it  flicks  to  her 
feet,  they  fay  foe  carries. 

When  a fox  has  young  ones  in  her,  they 
fay  foe  is  with  cub. 

When  beagles  bark  and  cry  at  their  prey, 
they  fay  they  yearn. 

A red  male  hart  of  a year  old,  is  called  a 
fpitter. 

' A rein  deer  is  a bead  like  a hart,  but  hath 
its  head  fuller  of  antlers.  Thofe  engines  that 
deer  are  taken  with,  are  called  wiles. 

When  hounds  or  beagles  are  fet  in  readi- 
nefs, expelling  the  chace  to  come  by,  and 
then  caft  off  before  the  reft  come  in,  it  is  cal- 
led a vauntlay. 

When  they  ftart  a hare,  they  cry  that  thatf 
or  there  there. 

When  hounds  or  beagles  find  where  the 
chace  hath  been,  and  made  a proffer  to  enter, 
but  return,  they  call  it  a blemifo. 

To  a deer  they  fay  how. 

A leffon  blown  on  the  horn  to  comfort  the 
hounds,  is  termed  a call. 

A recheat  is  a leffon  blowrr  on  the  horn. 

The  mcrt  or  deaths  is  blown  at  the  death 
of  any  deer. 

A hind  in  the  firfl  year  is  called  a calf  in 
the  fecond  year  a hearfe^  and  fometimes  we 
fay  a brockets  fifer^  &c.  and  the  third  year  a 
hind. 

A hare  is  the  firfl  year  called  a leveret,  the 
fecond  year  a hare,  the  third  year  z great  hare. 

The  fox  is  the  firfl  year  called  a cub,  the 
fecond  a fox,  the  third  year  an  eld  fox. 

A coney  is  called  the  firfl  year  a rabbit,  and 
afterwards  and  old  coney. 

When  you  fee  about  twenty  deer,  of  what 
fort  foever,  together,  it  is  a fmall  herd  \ about 
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forty  Is  a mtddle-herdi  fixty  or  eighty  is  2i  great 
herd,  whether  they  be  male  or  female. 

Upon  view  of  a hart,  if  he  be  a goodly  deer, 
do  not  call  him  fair,  but  great;  and  fo  a great 
hind  and  a great  buck  j but  a fair  and  comely 
doe. 

When  a deer  eateth  in  a corn  or  grafs  field, 
he  is  faid  to otherwife  to  and  if 

he  ftayeth  to  look  on  any  thing,  he  is  faid  to 
/land  at  gaze  j when  he  forceth  by  upon  force, 
he  trippeth ; and  when  he  runs  a pace  he 

he  is  hunted  and  leaves  the  herd, 
then  he  fingleth ; and  when  he  foams  at  the 
mouth,  he  is  embojfed-,  when  he  fwclleth  or 
venteth  any  thing,  they  fay  he  hath  this  or 
that  in  the  wind-,  when  he  holds  out  his  neck 
at  the  full  length  inclining,  they  fay  he  is 
fpent ; and  being  dead,  Jay  he  is  done. 

When  a huntfman  beats  a wood  to  find  a 
chace,  it  is  called  drawing  of  the  covert ; and 
when  he  fees  where  any  deer  hath  been,  they 
fay  here  he  breaketh. 

When  fome  few  hounds  are  fet  in  readinefs, 
by  any  place  where  it  is  fuppofed  the  chace 
will  pafs,  it  is  termed  a vauntlay’,  and  when 
they  tarry  until  the  reft  of  the  hounds  come 
in,  it  is  called  an  ; but  if  they  hold  till 
the  kennel  be  paft,  it  is  called  a relay. 

> When  a hart  entereth  a river  or  pool,  which 
is  termed  the  foil,  fay  Jhe  defcendeih ; when 
you  fee  him  ready  to  enter  water,  fay  he  prof- 
fereth  ; and  if  he  doth  it  the  fecond  time,  then 
' fay  he  re-proffereth ',  and  after  he  hath  once 
defcended,  and  you  fee  where  he  hath  trod, 
the  water  filling  his  footfteps,  then  fay  here 
the  hart  defoukth ; and  the  flot  or  view  that  is 
found  of  fuch  a deer  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
water,  is  to  be  termed  as  a deer  defoulant  the  foil. 

The  hart,  buck,  and  boar,  oftentimes  take 
foil  without  being  forced,  and  all  other  beafts 
are  only  faid  to  take  w'ater,  except  the  otter, 
and  he  is  ft  id  to  beat  the  fir  earn. 

When  they  caft  about  a grove  or  wood  with 
the  blood-hound,  they  make  a ring : when  they 
find  where  the  deer  hath  pafled,  and  plafh 
any  bough  downwards  for  a mark,  then  they 
fay  they  blemijh,  or  make  blemijhes.- 

When  they  hang  up  any  paper,  clout,  or 
mark,  it  is  called  or  Jetting  of fewels. 

When  a hound  meets  a chace  and  goes  away 
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with  it  far  before  the  reft,  they  fay  Jhe  fore, 
loyneth. 

When  a hound  hunts  backwards  the  fame 
way  the  chace  is  come,  then  they  fay  he  hunts 
counter',  and  if  he  hunts  any  other  chace  but 
what  he  firft  undertook,  then  he  is  faid  to  hunt 
change. 

When  any  deer,  or  other  chace,  ufcth  fub- 
tilties  to  deceive  the  hounds,  then  he  is  faid  to- 
crojs  or  double. 

When  a hart  or  ftag  breaks  herd,-  and  draws 
fo  the  covert,  they  fay  he  goes  to  harbour,  or 
taketh  his  hold,  or  he  covereth',  and  when  he 
cometh  out  again,  then  he  difcovereih  himfelf. 

There  is  a great  difference  between  X.\\t  frith 
and  the  fell  the  fells  being  taken  for  the  vallies, 
green  compafturet,  and  mountains,  and  the  friths 
for  fprings  and  coppices. 

There  is  alfo  a difference  between  the  word 
zvays  and  trenches ; for  by  the  firft  is  meant  the 
high  and  beaten  ways  on  the  outlide  of  a foreft 
or  wood  ; and  by  the  word  trench,  a very  fmall 
W'ay,  not  fo  commonly  ufed. 

There  is  likewife  a difference  between  a 
trench  and  a path,  which  is  a place  where  a deer 
has  only  left  Jot  or  view. 

Blemifoes,  are  the  marks  to  know  where  a 
deer  hath  gone  in  or  out,  and  they  are  little 
boughs  plafhed  or  broken  to  hang  downwards 
for  any  thing  that  is  hung  up,  is  called  a. 
fewel. 

Terms  in  Hawking,  ^c. 

Arms,  the  legs  from  the  feet  to  the  thigh. 

Bate,  7 is  a term  ufed  of  a hawk,  when  (he 

Bateth,  ^ flutters  with  her  wings  from  the 
perch  to  the  fift,  endeavouring  to  fly  away. 

Bathing,  is  wafhing  herfelf. 

Beak,  the  upper  crooked  part  of  her  bill. 

Beam  Feathers,  the  long  feathers  in  the 
wings. 

Heavy  of  ^ails,  a brood  of  young  ones. 

Bewtts,  the  leathers,  with  bells,  button  about 
hawk’s  legs. 

Bowel,  "la  young  hawk  that  draws  any 

Bowefs,  j thing  out  of  her  neft,  and  en- 
deavours to  get  on  the  boughs. 

Bowfing,  is  a hawk’s  drinking  often,  and  yet 
defires  more, 
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Bniyle^  a piece  of  leather  flit  to  put  upon' her 
wing  to  tie  it  up. 

Brancher,  a young  haw'k,  newly  taken  out 
of  the  neflj  which  can  hop  from  bough  to 
bough. 

Cage^  that  on  which  haw'ks  are  carried,  when 
defigned  for  fale. 

Canceilering^  or  canctllaring^  fignifies  floop- 
ing. 

Carrying,  a hawk  is  faid  fo  to  do,  when  flie 
flies  away  with 'her  quarry. 

A Calt  of  Hawks,  ate  two. 

Cajting,  is  what  is  given  her  to  uurge^or 
cleanfe  ner  gorge. 

Caiara£l,  a difeafe  in  a hawk’s  eye. 

Cauterizing  irons,  are  ufed  in  fearing. 

Cawking-lme,  treading  or  coupling  time. 

Check,  is  when  Ihe  forfakes  her  proper  ganoe, 
and  flies  at  crows,  pyes,  or  the  like,  that  crofs 
her  in  her  flight. 

Clap  the  nether  part  of  the  beak. 

Coping,  is  paring. 

Coping-irons,  are  thofe  ufed  for  coping  or 
paring  her  pounces  or  talons,  when  they  are 
over-grown. 

Cowring,  is  quivering  or  fliaking,  in  tefti- 
mony  of  obedience  towards  the  old  ones. 

.Covy  of  Partridges,  a brood  that,  always  ac- 
company together  with  the  old  ones  till  pairing 
time. 

Crabbing,  is  when  hawks  that  fland  near  pne 
another,  fight. 

Cray,  a difeafe  in  a hawk. 

Creance,  a fmsll  long  line  of  fmall,  fine, 
even  packthread,  that  is  faftened  to  the-  kale 
of  a hawk,  when  flie  is  firft  lured. 

.Crivets,  i the  fmall  black  hairs  about  the 

Crinets,  ] lears  or  eye-lids. 

Crock,  a difeafe  in  a haw'k. 

DifclofcA,  is  when  the  young  ones  juft  peep 
through  the  fhells. 

Dropping,  is  when  file  muteth  downwards  in 
feveral  drops,  and  not  yerking  it  ftraight  for- 
ward. ! 

To  Endew,  1 is  when.flie  digefteth  her  meat, 

To  Endue,  ^ not  only  difeharging  her  gorge 
of  it,  but  alfo  cleanfing  her  pannei. 

Engouth,  when  the  feathers  have  black 
fpots. 

To  Enfeam,  is  to  purge  her  of  herglut  and 

gleam. 


Po  Enter,  a term  ufed  of  a hawk,  when  fli^ 
begins  firft;  to  kill. 

Ejes,  a young  hawk  juft  taken  out  of  the 
neft. 

Eyrie,  the  place  where  they  build  and  hatch 
their  young. 

Ftuking,  is  whiping  her  beak  after  feeding, 

luandir,  a dileale  in  a hawk. 

Flags,  the  feathers  next  the  principal  fea- 
thers in  her  wings. 

Eying  on  head,  is  when  fhe  mifles  her  quarry 
and  betakes  herfelf  to  the  next  check, 
crows,  pyes,  &c. 

Formale,  the  female  hawk. 

Formica,  adifeafe’in  hawks. 

Frowjice,  a difeafe  in  hawks. 

Gleam,  a term  ufed  after  a haw-k  hath  cafl: 
and  gleameth,  or  throwerh  up  filth  from  her 
gorge. 

Glut,  the  flimy  fubflance  that  lies  in  the 
pannei. 

Gorge,  the  crop  or  craw  of  a hawk,  or  other 
fowl. 

Gurgipting,  is  faid  of  a hawk  'when  fhe  is 
fluffed  up. 

Hack,  a place  where  a hawk’s  meat  is  pur. 

Hac-Hawk,  that  is  a tackier. 

Haggard-Hawk,  one  that  has  preyed  for 
herlelf,  and  is  taken  after  LenL 

Jack,  a male  hawk, 

Je[Jes,  the  fmall  ftraps  of  leather  that  are 
faftened  to  her  legs,  and  fo  to  the  Icafh,  by 
the  varvels. 

To  Imp,  is  to  put  a feather  into  a hawk’s 
wing,  in  the  place  of  one  that  is  broken. 

'Juke,  the  neck  from  the  head  to  the  body, 
of  any  bird  a hawk  pre)  s uj'ion. 

Intermewing,  is  from  the  firft  exchange  of 
her  coat,  till  ihe  turns  white. 

To  Jonk,  is  to  .fleep. 

To  Lean,  is  to  hold  to  you, 

Leafe,  \ the  fmali  long  leather  thong  faflen- 

Leajh,  5 ed  to  the  jeffes,  by  which  fhe  is 
held  faft  on  the  fift,  it  being  wrapt  about  the 
fingers. 

Lure,  that  which  is  caft  up  by  Falconers, 
to  brinsf  a hawk  dow'n. 

O 

A Make-Hawk,  1 an  old  ftaunch  hawk 

A Fiuarry-Haivk,  ■>  made  ufe  of  to  enter 
young. 

Mails,  the  bread  feathers  of  a hawk. 
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Manning  a hawk,  is  making  her  endure 
company. 

To  Mantle^  is  to  ftretch  one  wing  after  one 
one  leg,  and  the  other  after  the  other. 

Mew,  the  place  where  a hawk  is  fet  down, 
the  time  (he  raifeth  her  feathers. 

Mewting,  the  dung  of  long  winged  hawks. 

I^ares,  the  little  holes  in  a hawk’s  beak. 

Pannel,  the  pipe  next  her  fundament,  where 
fhe  digefteth  her  meat  from  her  body. 

Perchy  a place  on  which  a hawk  is  fet  to  reft. 

Pelt,  the  dead  body  of  any  fowl  (lie  has  killed. 

Pendant  feathers,  thofe  behind  the  thighs. 

Petty  ftngleSy  a hawk’s  toe. 

Pill,  1 that  which  a hawk  leaves  of  her  prey 

Pelf  J after  (lie  is  relieved. 

The  pin,  a difeafe  in  hawks. 

Plume,  the  general  mixture  of  colours  and 
feathers,  by  which  the  conftitution  of  a hawk 
is  known. 

Plumage,  the  fmall  feathers  given  a hawk  to 
make  her  caft. 

Pluming,  is  after  a hawk  has  fcized  her  prey, 
and  difmantles  it  of  it’s  feathers. 

Pounces  of  a hawk,  her  claws. 

Poult,  that  is,  killing  poultry. 

In  Pride,  is  to  be  in  good  flelh  and  heart. 

To  Prune,  is  to  pick  herfelf. 

Put  over,  a term  ufed  when  (he  removes  her 
meat  from  her  gorge  into  her  bowels,  by  tra- 
verfing  with  her  body;  but  chiefly,  with  her 
neck. 

^arry,  the  fowl  a hawk  flies  at,  either  dead 
or  alive. 

^.arry-Hawk,  an  old,  entered,  and  re-' 
claimed  hawk. 

To  rake,  a term  ufed  when  (he  flies  out  too 
far  from  the  game. 

Ramage,  or  foar-hawk,  is  one  that  can  fly, 
having  preyed  for  herfelf. 

Rangle,  is  when  (he  has  gravel  given  her  to 
bring  her  to  a ftomach. 

To  reclaim  a hawk,  is  to  make  her  gentle  and 
familiar. 

Retrieve,  is  when  partridges  having  been 
fprung,  are  to  be  found  again. 

To  rouze,  is  to  lift  up,  and  (hake  herfelf. 

To  ruff,  is  to  hit  the  prey,  and  not  to  trufs 
it. 

Rujter-koodf  a large,  wide,  and  eafy  hood, 
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open  behind,  being  the  firft  that  is  made  ufe 
of 

Rye,  a difeafe  in  hawks. 

Sails,  the  wings  of  an  hawk.  . 

Sear,  the  yellow  betwixt  her  beak  and  eyes. 

Seeling,  is  when  being  firft  taken  (he  is 
blinded,  with  a thread  run  through  her  eye- 
lids, fo  that  die  fees  but  little,  or  not  at  all, 
that  fl:ie  may  the  better  endure  the  hood.  , 
.Seizing,  is  when  (he  gripes  the  prey  with  her 
talons. 

Setting  down,  is  when  (he  is  put  into  the 
mew. 

Slice,  is  the  dung  of  a (hort  winged  hawk. 

Sliceth,  (ignifies  (he  mewteth  a good  diftance 
from  her. 

Slimeth,  that  is,  (he  meweth  W'ithout  drop- 
ping. 

Staunch  hawk,  one  well  entered  for  the 
game. 

Stooping,  is  when  (he  is  aloft  upon  the  wing, 
and  defeends  to  ftrike  the  game. 

Summed,  is  when  (he  is  in  all  her  plumes. 

Swival,  that  which  keeps  a hawk,  from 
twifting. 

Taffel,  a male  hawk. 

Tiring,  is  w'hen  you  give  her  the  leg  or  pi- 
nion of  a pigeon,  or  the  like  to  pluck  at. 

Towereth,  is  when  fhe  lifts  up  her  wings. 

Train,  the  tail  of  a hawk. 

Train,  fomething  alive  or  dead,  tied  to  the 
lure  to  entice  her  with  it. 

Truffng,  is  when  (he  raifes  a fv_wl  aloft,  and 
foaring  with  it,  at  length  defeends  with  it  to 
the  ground. 

Varvels,  little  filver  rings  at  the  end  of  jeffes 
on  which  the  owner’s'name  is  engraven. 

Unreclaimed,  is  faid  of  a hawk  while  (he  is 
w'ild. 

To  unfirike  the  hood,  is  to  draw  the  firings 
that  it  may  be  in  readinefs  to  be  pulled  off. 

Unfummed,  is  when  her  feathers  are  not  fully 
grown, 

Urives,  nets  to  catch  hawks  with. 

To  weather  a hawk,  is  to  air  her. 

TERRA-A-TERRA,  is  a ferious  oflow 
leaps,  which  a horfe  makes  forwards,  bearing 
fide-ways,  and  working  upon  two  treads. 

In  this  motion,  a horfe  lifts  both  his  fore- 
legs at  once  j and  when  thefe  are  upon  the 
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point  of  defcending  to  the  ground,  the  hinder 
legs  accompany  them  with  a (hort  and  quick 
cadence,  always  bearing  and  flaying  upon  the 
haunches;  fo  that  the  motions  of  the  hinder 
quarters  are  (hort  and  quick;  and  the  horfe 
being  always  well  prefled  and  coupled,  he  lifts 
his  fore-legs  pretty  high,  and  his  hinder-legs 
keep  always  low,  and  near  the  ground. 

This  manage  is  called  terra-a-terra^  becaufe 
in  this  motion  the  horfe  does  not  lift  his  legs 
fo  high  as  in  corvets. 

TERRAIGNOL.  A horfe  fo  called,  is 
one  that  cleaves  to  the  ground,  that  cannot 
be  made  light  upon  the  hand,  or  put  upon  his 
haunches,  that  raifes  his  fore-quarters  with 
difficulty,  that  is  charged  with  flaoulders,  and, 
in  general,  one  whofe  motions  are  all  fliort, 
and  too  near  the  ground. 

terrain,  is  the  managed  ground  upon 
which  the  horfe  marks  his  pifle  or  thread; 
this  horfe  obferves  his  ground  well ; he  keeps 
his  ground  well;  he  embraces  his  ground 
well,  without  enlarging  or  narrowing  more  to 
one  hand  than  to  another. 

TERRIER.  A kind  of  mongrel  grey- 
hound, ufed  chiefly  for  hunting  the  fox  or 
badger;  fo  called,  becaufe  he  creeps  into  the 
ground,  as  the  ferrets  do  into  the  coney-bur- 
rows, and  there  nips  and  bites  the  fox  and 
badger, 'either  tearing  them  in  pieces  with  his 
teeth,  or  elfe  hauling  and  pulling  them  by 
force  out  of  their  lurking  holes:  or  at  leaft 
driving  them  out  of  their  hollow  harbours,  to 
be  taken  by  a net,  or  otherwrfe. 

The  huntfmen  have  commonly  a couple  of 
terriers,  to  the  end  they  may  put  in  a frefh 
one,  as  occafion  ferves,  to  relieve  the  other. 

The  time  proper  for  entering  thefe  terriers 
is,  when  they  are  near  a year  old  ; for  if  it  be 
not  done  within  that  time,  they  will  hardly  after 
be  brought  to  take  the  earth,  and  this  enter- 
ing and  fiefliing  of  them  may  be  performed  fe- 
veral  ways. 

j.  When  foxes  and  badgers  have  young 
cubs,  take  your  old  terriers,  and  enter  them  in 
the  ground;  and  when  they  begin  to  bay,  hold 
every  one  of  your  young  terriers  at  a particular 
hole  or  mouth  of  the  earth,  that  they  may  lif- 
ten,  and  hear  the  old  ones  bay. 

After  you  have  taken  the  old  fox  or  badger, 
fo  that  nothing  remains  within  but  the  young 


cubs,  couple  all  your  old  terriers,  and  put 
the  young  ones  in  their  flead;  encourage  them 
by  crying,  to  him,  to  him. 

And  it  they  take  any  young  cub  within  the 
ground,  let  them  alone  to  do  what  they  will 
with  him  ; and  do  not  forget  to  give  the  old 
terriers  their  reward,  which  is  blood  and  livers 
fried  with  cheefe,  and  fome  of  their  greafe, 
fhewing  the  heads  and  fkins  to  encourac^e 
them. 

Another  way  is,  to  take  an  old  fox  or  bad- 
ger, and  to  cut  his  nether  jaw  away,  leaving 
the  upper  to  fhew  the  fury  of  the  beaf^ 
though  be  can  do  no  harm  with  it,  or  elfe 
breakout  all  his  teeth;  then  dig  an  earth  in 
fome  convenient  place  in  the  ground,  making 
it  wide  enough,  that  the  terriers  may  the  bet- 
ter turn  therein,  and  have  room  enough  for 
two  to  enter. 

Cover  the  whole  with  boards  and  turf,  firfl: 
putting  the  fox  or  badger  in,  and  then  your 
terriers,  both  old  and  young;  which  wherr 
they  have  bayed  fufficiencly,  b^egin  to  dig  with 
fpades  and  mattocks,  to  encourage  them, 
againfl  fuch  time  as  you  are  to  dig  over  them  : 
afterwards,  take  out  the  fox  and  badger,  with 
the  chumps  or  pincers,  killing  it  before  them 
or  let  a greyhound  kill  it  in  their  fight.  See 
Harrier. 

TETTER,  otherwife  called  flying  worm  or 
ring-worm,  a very  bad  forrance,  which  runs 
up  and  down  a horfe’s  body ; from  whence  ic 
received  it’s  name ; fometrmes  proceeding 
from  the  heat  of  the  blood,  and  engenders  a 
hot  and  fliarp  humour,  and  fometimes  from 
bad  and  foul  feeding,  and  is  moft  commonly 
found  in  his  rump,  which  runs  down  the  joint 
till  it  runs  into  the  tail ; and  if  ic  continues 
there  long,  will  turn  into  a canker;  but  yet 
it  will  now  and  then  fettle  upon  fome  flelhy 
part  of  the  body,  which  will  fo  trouble  him 
with  itching,  and  rubbing  againfl  walls  and 
pofts,  that  it  will  bring  away  the  hair,  fkin 
and  flefli;  he  will  tear  with  his  teeth,  if  he  can 
come  at  it,  the  itching  is  fo  violent. 

This  diftemper  may  be  known  by  the  falling 
away  of  the  hair,  and  by  his  continual  rub- 
bing; but  if  it  gets  into  the  joint,  between  the 
top  of  his  rump  and  the  tail,  then  ic  is  known 
by  a fcab,  which  you  may  feel  ^ith  your  fin- 
ger j and  if  ic  be  feraped  or  picked  away,  a 
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thin  water  will  come  out  of  it  by  degres, 
which  being  left  long  to  run,  w'ill,  in  time, 
get  into  his  tail,  and  become  a canker,  as 
aforefaid. 

Things  generally  ufed  in  the  cure  of  this 
diforder,  are,  water  found  in  the  decayed  hol- 
low of  a beech-tree,  wherewith  it  is  rubbed  : 
the  juice  of  the  leaves  and  roots  of  {linking 
gladwin,  one  pint  of  plantain-water,  two  of 
beef-brine,  boiled  together,  and  clarified,  is 
good  to  kill  them;  fo  are  many  more  things-, 
but  particularly,  take  two  drachms  of  preci- 
pitate, put  into  a fmall  glafs  vial,  with  fair 
water,  much  more  than  will  cover  the  pow- 
der, and  kept  clofe  flopped ; with  which 
wafh  it  thrice  a-day,  and  after  you  have 
drefled  the  forrance,  fhake  the  glafs,  and  let 
it  Hand  till  next  drefling;  but  if  it  be  in  any 
flefhy  part,  you  may  kill  it  by  bathing  the 
place  with  the  juice  of  fouthern-wood,  maud- 
ling,  and  rue,  of  each  a like  quantity,  and 
put  them  into  three  quarts  of  urine,  with 
two  handsful  of  bay-falt ; let  it  boil  till  one 
quart  be  confumed  : then  take  it  off,  and  with 
a clout  faflened  to  a flick,  wafh  the  forrance 
very  hot,  four  or  five  mornings  together. 

THIGHS  OF  A Horseman,  the  efFe(5l  of 
the  rider’s  thigh  is  one  of  the  aids  that  ferves 
to  make  a horfe  work  vigoroufly  in  the  ma- 
nage. 

As  fbon  as  the  horfeman  clofes  with  his 
thighs,  you  fee  the  horfe  is  enlivened  and 
alarmed,  as  preparing  himfelf  for  doing  what 
is  demanded  of  him,  and  difpofing  himfelf 
for  the  manage. 

THROSTLE,  or  Thrush-,  of  this  bird 
there  are  five  forts:  i.  The  miflle-throftle, 

which  is  much  bigger  and  larger  than  any  of 
the  others;  her  food  far  different,  and  very 
few  of  them  to  be  feen  ; and  though  fhe  is 
exceeding  beautiful,  yet  flie  fings  but  liHle, 
except  fhe  breeds  near  a place  where  there 
is  a quantity  of  mifletoe,  and  if  it  be  pofiible 
in  a thicket,  or  in  fome  pit ; for  fhe  is  a very 
melancholy  fort  of  bird  : fhe  makes  as  large 
a neft  as  the  jay,  and  lays  as  big  an  egg, 
building  the  outfide  commonly  with  rotten 
heaps,  and  the  infide  with  dead  grafs,  hay,  or 
mofs,  that  fhe  peels  from  trees  : fhe  feldom 
lays  above  five  eggs,  but  moft  commonly 
four;  breeds  but  ewice  a year;  has  three 


young  ones,  nevermore  than  four;  feeds  all 
her  young  ones  with  the  berries  of  mifletoe, 
and  nothing  elfe,  as  can  be  perceived ; for 
which  reafon  fome  efleem  the  fleOt  of  the 
throflle  as  an  excellent  remedy  againfl  con- 
vulfions  and  the  falling  ficknefs.  The  young 
birds  of  this  kind,  taken  about  fourteen  days 
old,  are  eafy  to  be  brought  up,  being  very 
hardy  ; they  are  fed  with  bread,  hemp-feed, 
and  a little  flieep’s  heart  between  whiles.  But 
their  fong  is  confufed  and  rambling,  not  la- 
vifli,  and  therefore  they  are  not  worth  rear- 
ing,  yet  they  will  breed  like  pigeons,  if  rightly 
managed. 

2.  The  northern  throflle  or  fieldfare;  which 
comes  to  us  after  Michaelmas,  continues  all 
winter,  and  departs  the  firfl  of  March',  his 
food  is  hips  and  haws  in  hard  weather;  and 
in  open  weather,  worms  and  young  grafs,  ly- 
ing altogether  upon  meadow  and  pafture- 
grounds : they  come  in  very  great  numbers, 
and  alfo  go  away  in  flocks : their  breeding- 
place  is  affigned  to  be  near  the  fea-fide  in 
Scotland,  where  they  are  in  abundance,  and 
have  young  three  or  four  times  every  year: 
they  may  be  taken  by  bird-lime,  and  are  better 
for  the  fpit  than  the  cage,  being  excellent 
meat  when  very  far,  which  is  in  hard  weather; 
but  in  open  weather  their  flcfh  is  bitter,  and 
not  worth  eating. 

3.  The  wnnd  throflle,  which  comes  along 
with  the  laft  mentioned  bird,  but  fhe  is  much 
fmaller,  with  a dark  red  undf  wing;  fhe 
breeds  in  woods  and  fhaws,  as  the  fong- 
throflle  in  Scotland  does,  and  has  an  indifferent 
fong,  far  exceeding  the  two  former  : in  Ja- 
nuary, in  fine  weather,  the  fun-fhining,  they 
will  get  a great  many  together  upon  a tree, 
and  fing  two  or  three  hours,  yet  they  are  not 
melodious,  and  fo  nor  worth  the  pains  of  keep- 
ing, efpecially  fince  they  w'ill  not  fing  above 
three  months. 

4.  The  w'ood-fong  throflle,  which  is  a 
very  choice  fong-bird,  for  the  great  variety 
of  his  notes,  for  lavifhnefs  in  his  fong,  and 
for  his  continuing  longer  than  any  bird  in 
fong,  it  being  at  leaft  nine  months  in  the  year. 
The  hen  builds  her  nefl  the  beginning  of 
March,  upon  the  flump  of  an  old  tree  or  fide 
of  the  coppice  by  a ditch,  according  as  fhe 
finds  food,  and  fluff  moft  convenient  for  her 
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building,  as  alfo  meat  for  her  young.  She 
fafhions  her  neft  round  and  deep,  with  mofs 
or  dry  grafs  ; and  when  ftie  has  completed  the 
jfirft  part,  {he  wonderfully,  and  after  a moft 
exquifite  manner,  daubs  the  infide  with  a fort 
of  earth  called  loam  j doing  it  fo  fmooth  and 
even,  and  all  with  her  bill,  that  it  is  beyond 
the  art  of  man  to  perform  the  like  with  any 
tools:  whereas  this  bird  commonly  leaves  a 
hole  at  the  bottom  of  her  neft  in  the  middle, 
it  is  fuppofed  to  be  to  this  end,  that  it  rn.ay 
not  be  drowned  upon  any  fudden  violent 
fhowers,  or  long  continuance  of  rain  : they 
generally  breed  three  times  a year,  if  they 
meet  with  no  difturbance  or  cafualties  by  the 
way*,  and  if  the  weather  be  fine  and  warm, 
they  go  very  foon  to  neft.  The  firft  com- 
monly is  hatched  in  April,  and  fometimes  the 
latter  end  of  March,  the  fecond  in  May,  and 
the  third  in  June  \ but  the  firft  birds  gene- 
rally prove  the  ftouteft  and  befi  ; they  may 
be  taken  from  the  neft  at  fourteen  days  old, 
but  muft  be  kept  warm  and  neat,  not  letting 
them  fit  upon  their  dung,  if  it  fall  into  their 
neft,  but  to  order  it  fo,„xhey  may  dung  over 
their  neft,  while  they  are  young  and  fmall. 
They  {hould  be  fed  with  raw  meat,  and  home 
bread  chopped  and  mixed  together  with 
hempfeed  bruifed  *,  which  bread  is  to  be  wet 
and  mingled  with  the  meat.  When  they  be- 
gin to  be  well  feathered,  put  them  into  a large 
cage,  with  fome  dry  mofs  in  the  bottom,  and 
let  them  have  two  or  three  perches,  that  they 
may  fit  and  lie  at  pleafure  \ for  if  not  kept 
clean,  they  are  fubjedt  to  the  cramp,  and 
will  never  fing,  nor  delight  in  themfelves  : 
you  may,  by  degrees,  l^ave  off  giving  the 
Iheep’s  heart,  for  bread  and  hempfeed  will 
do ; but  be  fure  to  let  them  have  frefh  water 
twice  a week,  that  they  may  bathe  and  prune 
themfclves. 

5.  The  heath-throftle,  the  fmalleft  of  the 
three  forts  we  have  in  England,  and  is  known 
by  his  dark  breaft ; in  fome  countries  they 
are  called  Mavifes;  for  they  differ  in  their 
colour,  fong,  and  way  of  breeding : the  cock 
hcath-throftle  hath  much  fweeter  notes  than 
the  wood-fong  throftle,  is  neater  in  his  plume, 
and  fo  to  be  preferred  before  him.  The  hen 
builds  by  the  heath  fide,  either  in  a furze- 
buft),  or  by  a ditch  fide,  in  the  ftump  of  an 


old  hawthorn,  and  feldom  haunts  the  woods 
and  (haws,  as  the  other  does  *,  her  neft  is  very 
difficult  to  be  found,  which  ftie  builds  with 
long  green  ground  mofs,  making  it  much 
deeper,  and  lefs  than  the  former:  {he  begins 
not  to  hatch  till  the  middle  of  April',  breeds 
twice  a year,  and  is  a fine,  tame,  neat  bird, 
if  well  fed,  and  kept  clean  from  dung  and 
vermin.  Her  young  are  to  be  brought  up 
in  every  refpedt  after  the  fame  manner  as  is 
here  ordered  for  the  other  fort. 

There  are  feveral  methods  laid  down  to  dif- 
tinguifh  the  cock  from  the  hen  ; but  to  avoid 
needlefs  particulars,  firft  view  his  gullet,  whe- 
ther it  be  white,  with  black  ftreaks  on  each 
fide  ; then  if  he  hath  large  and  black  fpots 
upon  his  breaft,  and  the  colour  of  his  head 
of  a light  Ihining  brown,  with  black  ftreaks 
under  the  eye,  and  upon  the  pinion  of  the 
wing;  if  you  find  thefe  marks,  you  are  right 
in  your  choice ; but  if  you  would  not  fail, 
bring  up  the  whole  brood,  and  as  you  will 
find  in  a fhort  time  after  they  feed  themfelves, 
that  they  all  record  to  themfelves  *,  yet  take 
notice,  that  the  hen  doesftt  with  fhort  catches 
and  jerks,  and  continues  it  not  long  ; whereas 
the  cock  is  full,  and  you  perceive  his  gullet 
to  extend  much  more  than  the  others,  and  to 
fing  much  oftener  than  the  hen.  Having 
made  this  obfervation  two  or  three  times,  take 
him  out  of  the  cage,  mark  him,  and  then 
put  hlin  in  again. 

THRUSH.  Commonly  called  the  Run- 
ning Thrufh,  is  a voricous  ftate  of  the  frog, 
which,  becoming  perforated  in  different  parts, 
bears  the  appearance  of  rapid  decay  and  rot- 
tennefs,  frequently  occafioned  by  the  fhoeing 
of  a horfe.  To  inattention  the  complaint  is 
generally  owing,  and  by  early  care  is  as  ge- 
nerally cured.  The  bottom  of  the  foot  fhould 
be  frequently  wafhed  with  warm  water,  par- 
ticularly after  coming  into  the  ftable  ; and, 
when  dry,  the  whole  frog  moiftened  {lightly 
with  the  tincture  of  myrrh.  The  feet  fhould 
be  conftantly  ftopped  with  a compofition  of 
the  following  proportions  : cow-dung,  feven 
pounds ; vinegar  and  chamber-lye  of  each 
one  pint,  mixed. 

Tick,  an  infirmity  in  a horfe,  when  he 
preffes  the  edge  of  the  manger  wirh  his  upper 
teeth,  and  gives  a kind  of  belch  through 
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the  throat,  by  which  means  he  lofes  part  of 
his  oats. 

TICKLISH  IN  THE  Manage.  A horfe  is 
faid  to  be  ticklifli,  that  is,  too  tender  upon 
the  fpur,  and  too  fenfible,  that  does  not  freely 
fly  the  fpurs,  but  in  fome  meafure  rtflfls  them, 
throwing  himfelf  up,  when  they  come  near 
and  prick  his  fkin. 

TIR.ING.  If  this  befal  a horfe  in  travel- 
ling, or  a hunting-match,  or  the  like,  the 
befl:  helps  you  can  give  him,  is  v/arm  wine 
to  drink,  and  bleed  him  in  the  mouth,  and 
ro  let  him  lick  up  and  fwallow  the  famjC;  and 
if  there  are  nettles  to  be  had  where  you  are, 
rub  his  mouth,  and  fheath  him  well  with 
them,  and  afterwards  ride  him  gently  to  his 
refting  place,  and  fet  him  up  v/arm,  and  be- 
fore you  go  to  bed  give  him  half  a dozen 
fpoonfuls  of  aqua  vitte,  with  as  much  pro- 
vender  as  he  will  eat  •,  the  next  morning  rub 
his  legs  with  flieep’s-foot  oil,  and  it  will 
caufe  a frelh  agility  in  his  limbs. 

Some  bleed  the  horfe  in  the  neck  vein, 
and  the  next  day  give  him  a glyfter,  with  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  fal  polycreftum,  and  af- 
terwards caufe  him  to  drink  a pound  and 
half  of  olive  oil,  and  keep  him  bridled  for 
two  hours  after. 

TIT.  A little  horfe,  and  fome  call  a horfe 
of  a middle-fize  a double  tit. 

TIT-LAF^K.  This  bird  is  fhort  in  his 
fong,  and  no  variety  in  ir,  yet  fome  fancy 
him  for  his  whiflcing,  turning,  and  chewing, 
finging  moft  like  the  canary-bird  of  any  bird 
whatfoever.  He  commonly  appears  the  be- 
ginning of  Aprili  and  leaves  us  at  the  begin- 
ning of  September. 

When  they  are  taken,  they  are  fed  as  the 
nightingale  is they  muft  be  crammed  at 
firfl,  fur  they  will  not  feed  themfelves,  by 
reaion  they  always  feed  on  live  meat  in  the 
field ; for  which  caufe  he  is  unacquainted 
With  the  meat  we  offer  him:  when  he  comes 
to  feed  of  hirnfelf,  he  will  eat  what  the  wood- 
lark eats,  or  almofl:  any  other. 

There  is  no  taking  the  old  ones  but  wdth 
a net,  fuch  as  all  other  birds  are  catched 
with. 

This  bird  breeds  about  the  latter  end  of 
ApriU  or  beginning  of  May,  and  builds  her 
neft  on  the  ground  by  fome  pond  fide,  or 
ditch-flde,  or  in  a garden  in  high  grafs,  and 


makes  her  nefl;  of  dead  grafs  and  a few  fmall 
roots ; commonly  lays  fix  eggs,  or  five  at 
lead,  and  has  her  young  by  the  middle  of 
Mry^  which  fhe  feeds  with  caterpillars  and 
flies. 

Thefe  birds  are  very  eafily  brought  up, 
being  hardy,  and  not  fubjetft  to  colds  and 
cramps  as  other  birds  are,  but  live  long  if 
preferved  with  care. 

TOE  BEFORE,  AND  QltARTER  BEHIND, 
[with  Farriers]  a rule  which  they  obferve  in 
dioeing  horfes,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  expreffed, 
before  behind^  and  behind  before. 

By  toe  before  is  meant,  that  you  may  give 
the  nails  a good  hold  upon  the  toe  of  the 
fore-feet  •,  becaufe  there  the  horn  is  very 
thick,  which  it  is  not  in  the  quarters  of  the 
fore-feet,  for  there  the  horn  is  thin,  and  you 
would  hazard  the  pricking  the  horfe.  See 
Quarter  behind  and  OpENiNa  a Horse’s- 
Heels, 

TONGUE  OF  A Horse,  fhould  be  fmall, 
or  elfe  it  will  be  difficult  to  keep  the  bit 
from  preffingit;  which  caufes  the  tongue  to 
extend  over  his  bars  and  to  cover  them,  will 
render  his  feeling  of  the  preffure  of  the  bit 
dull,  by  hindering  its  operation  and  effeft 
upon  the  bars. 

TONGUE- HURT,  is  what  befals  a horfe 
by  accident,  or  by  a bit,  halter  or  the  like. 

For  the  cure;  fome  boil  in  water  leaves 
of  woodbine,  primrofe,  blackberry,  and  knot- 
grafs,  with  fome  honey,  adding  a little  al- 
lum;  with  this  they  walh  the  horfe’s  fore  of 
his  tongue  two  or  three  times  a-day,  with  a 
clout  tied  to  a piece  of  flick,  the  liquor  be- 
ing lukewarm. 

Or  anoint  it  with  mel  rofatum  ; but  when- 
ever you  drefs  either  tongue  or  mouth,  do 
not  fail  to  tie  the  horfe  up  to  the  rack  for  an 
hour  after  it. 

Some  take  red  honey,  the  marrow  of  pow- 
dered pork,  quick  lime  and  pepper,  made 
into  fine  powder,  of  each  a like  quantity, 
and  boil  them  together  till  they  come  to 
an  ointment,  and  rub  the  part  with  it  twice 
a-day. 

TOP-ANGLING,  with  a worm,  requires 
a line  without  float  or  lead.  The  bait  mufl 
be  drawn  up  and  down  the'flream  on  the  top 
of  the  water.  This  method  fliould  only  be 
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i)fed  when  the  weather  is  fine,  and  the  water 
dear ; it  is  Ibmetimes  fuccefsful  in  fifliing  for 
a trout  and-falmon  fmelts. 

TORCHENISS,  is  a long  ftick  with  a 
hole  at  the  end  of  it,  through  which  we  run 
a firap  of  leather  ; the  two  ends  of  which  be- 
ing tied  together,  ferve  to  ftraighten  clofely 
and  tie  up  a horfe’s  nofe,  as  long  as  the  ftick 
is  ftayed  upon  the  halter  or  fnaffle. 

This  is, done  to  keep  the  horfe  from  being 
unruly  when  they  go  to  drefs  him,  or  upon 
any  other  occafion. 

TOWPvUS  [with  Hunters]  a roebuck, 
eager  for  copulation,  is  faid  to  go  to  her 
towrus. 

TRACE  OF  A Hare,  is  her  footing  in  the 
fnow,  diftintfl  from  her  other  treadings,  called 
doubling,  foaring  and  pricking. 

TRACES,  are  alfo  the  treads  of  ravenous 
beafts,  or  wolves,  wild  bears,  fcV. 

TRACT  [with  Huntfmen]  the  footing  of 
a wild  boar. 

TRAILING,  For  trailing  no  rules  can 
be  laid  down  with  certainty,  it  depends  on 
the  judgment  of  the  huntfman,  and  his  juft 
knowledge  of  the  feveral  good  and  bad  pro- 
perties of  his  dogs.  A kennel  of  the  beft 
hounds  in  Great  Britain,  is  not  all  alike  : fome 
are  good  for  trailing  and  ftarting  ; others  ex- 
cellent when  the  hare  is  on  foot;  others 
again,  for  hitting  off  defaults,  running  the 
double,  or  hot  foil,  or  making  good  the  hard 
ways. 

Some  huntfmen,  the  inftant  they  find  where 
a hare  has  relieved,  trouble  themfelves  not 
at  all  about  trailing  to  her,  but  proceed  with 
the  company  to  threlhing  the  hedges  for  a 
wide  compafs,  many  of  whom,  being  fo  fpare- 
ing  of  their  pains,  as  often  beat  over,  as  beat 
a hare  up.  But  trailing  fairly  and  ftarting,  is 
the  niceft  part  of  the  whole  paftime,  provided 
wind  and  weather  permit. 

It  is  an  undetermined  point  at  trail  or  cold 
hunting,  whether  the  dogs  challenge  from 
any  particular  effluvia  that  tranfpired  from 
the  feet  of  a hare,  or  remains  of  breath,  that 
in  her  feeding  and  exercife  intermixed  with 
and  foiled  the  pafture  and  herbage.  Was  it 
from  the  foot  alone,  the  moift  path  would 
be  eafier  to  challenge  upon  than  the  verdant 
fward. 


If  the  hounds  challenge  on  the  relief,  it  is 
a point  of  judgment  not  to  let  them  puzzle 
and  ftick,  but  to  rate  them  together,  and  to 
make  it  good  round  the  fences  the  fooner  Ihe 
better.  Now  the  huntfman  muft  depend  ab- 
folutely  on  his  dogs  *,  the  tender  nofed  hound 
generally  hits  it  firft,  and  is  very  often  unjuft- 
ly  deemed  a babbler,  becaufe  a tougher  dog 
does  not  make  good  what  he  opens  upon ; 
whereas  the  difference  too  often  is,  that-  one 
hound’s  nofe  is  fo  exquifitely  delicate,  as  to  ’ 
enjoy  a fcent  twice  as  ftale  as  another. 

Obferve  fome  one  or  two  open  cheerily,  the 
whole  pack  runs  i{i,  not  one,  for^  want  of 
equal  talents,  approves.  But  as  they  pro- 
ceed to  warmer  fcent,  if  others  gravely  un- 
dertake to  perufe  the  cafe,  and,  on  due  con- 
fideration,  challenge  but  in  fingle  notes,  the 
whole  kennel  from  every  quarter  hurry,  and, 
with  general  yelp,  confirm  the  report;  whilft 
the  affiduous  huntfman,  glad  at  heart,  in  ora- 
tory of  his  own,  proclaims*  it  good. 

It  is  furprizing  what  a notable  confidence 
prefides  among  hounds,  in  proportion  to  the 
reality  of  each  other’s  affurances.  The  moft 
rigid  fincere  perfon  upon  the  earth,  cannot 
deteft  or  lefs  credit  the  notorious  cheat  or 
liar,  than  a ftaunch  hound  one  that  opens 
falfe,  or  fpends  his  tongue  free  to  little 
purpofe. 

The  notes  of  the  hounds  are  certain  lan- 
guage in  the  ears  of  the  huntfman,  and  what 
he  depends  upon  more  than  the  judgment 
of  all  his  friends  in  the  field. 

According  to  the  length  of  time  a hare  has 
been  gone  to  form,  do  they  more  or  lefs  aft 
fure  him  of  their  likelihood  to  ftart.  At  the 
moft  diftant  part  of  her  morning’s  exercife, 
where  the  tendereft  nofed  dog  can  but  touch 
of  the  fcent,  the  true  mufical  hound  opens 
fingle : perhaps  a long  holding  note,  or  (ac- 
cording to  the  dog)  only  what  fome  people 
call  a chop.  As  they  gather  on  towards  her, 
each  old  fophifter  confirms  his  opinion  by  an 
additional  note,  and  doubles  his  tongue. 
When  near  her  form,  and  the  fcent  lies  warm 
and  ftrong,  all  double  and  treble  their  notes. 

Beware  of  the  counter-trailing,  which  may 
happen  when  dogs  are  caft  off,  fo  as  to  chal- 
lenge about  the  middle  of  her  works,  or  nearer 
the  form  than  the  feed  ; there  the  fcent  lies 
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fo  equal,  that  the  dogs,  over  eager  and  bufy, 
often  hit  the  heelway,  or  draw  amifs;  this 
the  huntfman  muft  judge  of  by  the  notes  his 
dogs  firft  challenge  in.  If  they  double  and 
carry  it  on  coun:er,  they  will  foon  fignify 
their  error,  by  opening  only  fingle;  for  in- 
ftead  of  the  fcenc  lying  hotter,  and  increafing 
upon  their  nofes,  it  is  the  contrary,  and  dwin- 
dles to  no  fcent  at  all. 

Young  hares  tread  more  deep  and  heavy 
than  old  ones,  becaufe  the  younger  they  are 
the  weaker  the  joints.  At  full  moon  they 
make  moft  work,  and  go  a great  diftance,  re- 
lieving upon  any  fort  of  feed ; efpecially  that 
which  grows  within  fhade  of  the  hedge-rows 
and  trees.  At  this  time  the  buck  and  doe 
often  affodate  together. 

About  this  time  the  huntfman,  if  he  is  cle- 
ver and  lucky  in  this  particular,  it  not  only 
proceeds  from  efteem,  but  that  defirable  to- 
ken of  if,  field  money,  which  makes  many  a 
man  negledl  his  dogs  too  much,  in  good  trail, 
to  myope  in  the  hedges  and  brakes,  in  expec- 
tation of  a fo-hol  To  efpy  a hare  no  rules  can 
be  laid  down,  Ihe  generally  forms  uncertain  ; 
whofoever  looks  for  her,  mull  have  the  idea 
of  a hare  feated  ftrongly  pidtured  in  his 
mind. 

They  very  feldom  chufe  to  form  in  high 
woods  in  autumn,  becaufe  the  leaves,  acorns, 
and  beech-maft,  are  continually  falling;  and 
in  wet  weather  drops  from  the  trees  difturb 
them.  They  rather  prefer  the  dry  brake# 
hedge,  or  ftubble. 

In  January^  February^  and  March,  gentle- 
men hunt  in  fome  parts  till  the  twenty-fifth, 
the  feat  moft  uncertain,  and  wander  fuch  a 
vaft  circuit,  an  indifferent  huntfman  may  trail 
all  day  long,  and  not  ftart.  What  adds  to 
their  uncertain  forming,  befides  the  feafon  of 
bucking,  is,  they  are  fo  liable  under  warm 
dry  hedges  and  brambles  to  be  peftered  with 
pifmires,  or  molefted  with  vipers,  and  fuch 
vermin,  that  they  prefer  the  open  fields  and 
plowed  lands. 

The  huntfman  fhould  now  in-lay  his  dogs 
well;  rather  whifper  than  bellow  to  them,  till 
they  undertake  it,  and  go  on  full  cry.  Fol- 
low at  a due  diftance,  and  as  occafion  re- 
quires, recheat  them : if  you  have  not  a 
horn  call  them  two  or  three  times  together, 


foftly ! foftly  ! for  nought  but  general  emu- 
lation leigns,  fire  with  Ion,  and  fon  with  fire 
contend  ; impetuous  drive  the  dogs.  Beware 
the  unexperienced  fportfman,  whether  on  foot 
or  horfeback,  be  fure  check  his  forwardnefs ; 
many  people  think  a chief  part  of  hunting 
confifts  in  hollowing  loud,  and  running,  or 
riding  hard,  but  they  are  miftaken,  and  fuch 
perfons,  gentle  or  fimple,  muftnot  be  offend- 
ed if  the  huntfman  fwears  at  them;  he  has  a 
right  to  do  fo.  No  tongue  can  be  allowed  but 
his,  nor,  at  this  time,  no  foot  more  forward 
than  his  own. 

A clofenefs  on  the  dogs,  it  is  well-known, 
hurries  them  too  much,  being  apt  of  them- 
felves,  in  their  firft  heat  of  mettle,  to  over- 
fhooc  the  game.  Many  hours  fad  fport  has 
happened  from  driving  the  hounds  too  faff, 
and  confounding  them  with  the  hollowing  of 
the  company,  or  a noify  blockhead  of  a huntf- 
man or  whippet  in. 

As  pufs  takes  her  circuit,  judgment  is  often 
made  of  her  gender.  A buck  gives  fufpicion 
by  beating  the  hard  paths,  ftony  highways, 
and  taking  a ring  of  a large  extent  in  propor- 
tion to  the  compafs  of  his  feed  and  exercife, 
which  may  be  gueffed  at,  from  the  quantity 
of  ground  the  dog  trailed  over.  It  being  wor- 
thy of  notice,  that  in  the  progrefs  of  the 
chace,  a hare  will  go  over  great  part  of  the 
trailed  land,  and  vifit  her  works  of  the  pre- 
ceding night  and  morning,  unlefs  fhe  takes 
endways,  which  after  a ring  or  fo,  a buck  is 
apt  to  do ; and  loiter  a vaft  way  on  frefh 
ground,  without  offering  to  return. 

The  doe  now  and  then  doubles  In  a fhort 
fpace,  and  feldom  holds  an  end,  unlefs  knit; 
or  at  the  end  of  the  feafon  has  kindled.  Ac 
fuch  times  fhe  often  runs  forward,  and  fcarce 
ever  returns  to  her  young,  or  efcapes  with 
life ; being  naturally  weak  and  unfit  for  fa- 
tigue. 

Yet  notwithftanding  all  that  can  be  advan- 
ced, both  fcxes  regulate  their  conduct  much 
according  to  the  feafon  and  weather.  After  a 
rainy  night,  in  a woody  country,  neither  buck 
nor  doe  cares  to  keep  the  covert,  tlie  wet  and 
drops  that  hang  on  the  fprays  offend  them  t 
therefore  they  hold  the  highways  or  ftoney 
lanes,  for  as  the  fcent  naturally  lies  ftrong ; 
they  beat  the  roads  that  take  the  leaft ; not 
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on  the  highway  three  or  four  miles  in  a morn- 
ing, and  in  cafe  you  find  him  forfake  his  gait, 
either  through  wearinefs,  peevifhnefs,  or  ig- 
norance, always  carrying  the  half tramel  in 
your  pocket,  alight  and  put  it  on;  and  thus 
continue  to  exercife  him,  giving  him  eafe  now 
and  then,  and  at  laft  bring  him  home  in  his 
pace. 

TRAMEL.  An  inftrument,  or  device, 
fometimes  of  leather,  more  ufually  of  rope, 
fitted  to  a horfe’s  legs,  to  regulate  his  mo- 
tions, and  form  him  to  amble. 

TRAMELLED.  A horfc  is  faid  to  be  tra- 
melled  that  has  blazes  or  white  marks  upon 
the  fore  and  hind-feet  on  one  fide,  as  the  far 
foot  before  and  behind.  / 

He  is  fo  called  from  refemblance  of  the 
white  foot  to  the  horfes  of  a half  tramel. 

Cross-TRAMELLED  Horse,  is  one  that 
has  white  marks  on  two  of  his  feet  that  ftand 
crofs-wife,  like  St.  Andrew's  crofs  ; as  in  the 
far  fore-foot,  and  the  near  hind-foot;  or  in 
the  near  foot  before,  and  the  far  foot  be- 
hind. 

TRAMEL-NET,  Is  a long  net  for  the  tak- 
ing great  and  fmall  fowl  by  night,  in  cham- 
paign countries  j much  like  the  net  ufed  for 
the  low-bell,  both  in  Ihape,  bignefs  and 
mefltes. 

It  is  to  be  fpread  on  the  ground,  fothat  the 
nether  or  father  end  of  it,  plumbed  with  fmall 
plummets  of  lead,  may  lie  loofe  thereon ; then 
bearing  up  the  other  part,  by  the  ftrength  of 
men  at  the  foremofi:  ends,  only  trail  it  along 
the  ground,  not  fuffering  that  end  w'hich  is 
bore  up  to  come  near  the  groynd  by  at  leaft  a 
yard  ; when  this  is  done,  at  each  fide  of  the 
net  muft  be  carried  great  blazing  lights  of 
fire,  by  which  men  Ihould  go  to  raife  the 
birds,  and  as  they  rife  under  the  net,  fo  take 
them  ; after  which  manner  you  may  pafs  over 
the  whole  corn-field,  or  rather  champaign 
gri  und.  See  Low-Bell  and  Hand-Net. 

TRANCHEFILE,  is  the  crofs-chain  of  a 
bridle  that  runs  along  the  bitt-mouth  from  one 
branch  to  the  other. 

TRAVELLING-HORSE.  A horfe  fit  for 
journeying,  the  choice  of  which  confifts  chief- 
ly in  his  (trength  •,  you  are  to  obferve  that  his 
joints  be  ftrong,  his  pafterns  fhort  and  ftraight, 
without;  bci  ding  in  his  going,  his  hoofs  tough 
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and  hollow : let  his  nature  be  temperate,  nei- 
ther too  furious  nor  too  dull;  and  being  thus 
qualified,  let  him  be  fed  with  good  hay  in  the 
winter,  and  good  grafs  in  the  fummer  ; let  his 
provender  be  good  dry  oats,  peafe,  or  bread, 
according  to  his  flomach,  whereof  in  time  of 
reft,  half  a peck  at  a watering  is  fufficient, 
but  in  time  of  labour,  as  much  as  he  can  eat 
with  an  appetite. 

When  you  travel  him,  let  him  be  watered 
two  hours  before  you  ride;  then  rub,  drefs, 
and  luftily  feed  him,  after  which  bridle  and  let 
him  ftand  half  an  hour  before  you  back  him; 
and  on  your  journey  let  him  be  fed  betimes 
for  all  night,  that  he  may  the  fooner  take  his 
reft;  and  in  the  morning  travel  him  mode- 
rately, till  his  wind  be  racked,  and  his  limbs 
be  warmed,  and  then  proceed  as  your  affairs 
require;  but  at  night  be  fare  to  water  him 
two  miles  before  you  come  to  your  journey’s 
end,  then  the  warmer  you  bring  him  to  his 
inn  the  better;  neither  walk  nor  wa(h  him, 
the  one  begets  cold,  and  the  other  foundring, 
in  the  feet  or  body,  but  fet  him  up  warm, 
well  ftopped  and  well  rubbed,  with  clean  Jit- 
ter; and  give  him  no  meat  while  his  outward 
parts  are  hot,  or  moifi;  with  fweat,  as  the  ear- 
roots,  the  flanks,  the  neck,  or  part  under  his> 
chops  ; but  being  dry,  rub  him,  and  feed  hinT 
according  to  the  goodnefsof  his  appetite,  which 
to  get  him,  change  his  food,  or  wafli  his 
tongue,  or  noftrils  with  vinegar,  wine,  fait,  or- 
warm  urine:  again,  ftop  not  his  feet  with  cow 
dung,  tiH  he  is  fufficiently  cold,  and  that  the 
blood  and  humours  which  were  difperfed  be 
fettled  in  their  proper  places. 

Look  well  to  his  back  that  the  faddle  hurt 
him  not,  the  girths  that  they  do  not  gall,  and 
his  flioes  that  they  are  large,  faft  on,  and 
eafy : let  him  neither  eat  nor  drink  when  hot, 
nor  prefently  after  travel ; as  to  the  labouring 
of  him,  let  it  be  moderate,  when  the  weather 
is  neither  extreme  hot  or  cold,  that  fo  you 
may  avoid  extreme  heats,  and  fudden  colds, 
and  travel  him  not  too  late,  that  you  may  fee 
him  well  dried  and  fed,  before  you  take  your 
own  reft ; neither  take  the  faddle  fuddenly  off 
his  back. 

He  may  be  fed  with  horfe  bread,  made  of 
clean  beans,  peafe  and  vetches,  are  very  good, 
and  all  his  meat  and  drink  ftiould  be  exceed- 
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ing  clean  and  fweet;  {landing  water  is  better 
for  him  than  river  water,  which  is  too  pierc- 
ing : he  fhould  be  tied  in  the  liable  with  two 
reins,  and  often  rid  on  flony  ways,  in  order 
to  his  better  feeling  his  feet,  and  hardening 
his  hoofs. 

The  befl  litter  is  abed  of  wheat-llraw,  above 
his  knees,  though  barley-draw  is  the  foftefl, 
but  a horfe  will  covet  to  eat  that  which  is  not 
W'holefome  for  him ; whereas  wheat-draw, 
though  it  be  not  fo  foft  to  lie  upon,  yet  it  is 
wholefome  for  him  to  eat  j and  as  for  oat- 
draw,  it  is  the  bed  to  lie  upon. 

As  for  the  drelTing  part,  let  him  be  curried 
twice  a day,  and  be  rubbed  well  with  the  hands 
with  a rubber;  his  head  diould  be  rubbed  with 
a wet  cloth,  and  his  cods  rubbed  with  a dry 
one,  to  prevent  his  being  fcabby  between  his 
legs  i and  his  foretop,  mane  and  tail  Ihould  be 
combed  with  a wet  mane-comb,  obferving 
where  the  horfe’s  hair  is  thinned,  to  curry  the 
gentled. 

He  fhould  be  clean  and  dry  in  the  dable,  no 
fwine  lying  near  it,  nor  any  poultry  fuffered  to 
come  within  it  •,  and  for  the  dable  it  Ihould 
always  be  light,  towards  the  fouth  and  north, 
yet  fo  that  the  north  windows  in  winter  may 
be  fhut  clofe  at  pleafure ; the  planchers  fliould 
lie  even  and  level,  that  the  horfe  may  dand  at 
his  eafe,  and  not  prove  lame  by  too  much  op- 
poiing  his  hinder-feet ; there  (hould  be  no 
mud-wall  within  his  reach,  for  he  will  natu- 
rally covet  to  eat  it,  than  which  nothing  is  more 
unwholefome. 

In  feeding  give  him  fome  chopt  wheat-draw 
amongd  his  provender,  it  ^ing  a great  clean- 
fer  of  the  body,  and  let  the  hay-bottles  be 
fmall,  but  tied  very  hard ; for  fo  your  horfe 
will  eat  with  a better  llomach,  and  make  lead 
wade;  and  as  it  will  prove  to  be  very  whole- 
fume  to  fprinkle  water  upon  his  hay,  fo  fenu- 
greek is  fovereign  upon  his  provender,  the 
fird  being  good  for  wind,  and  the  other  for 
worms.  Let  him  be  exercifed  daily,  which 
will  beget  him  a good  appetite  to  his  meat. 

You  may  once  a year  purge  him  with  grafs 
or  green  blades  of  corn,  called  forrage,  for  fif- 
teen days  together  ; but  before  you  purge  him 
in  any  cafe,  let  him  blood,  and  while  he  is 
purging,  let  him  have  no  provender:  and  as 
a horfe  after  travel  has  always  more  blood  than 


any  other  bead  whatever,  it  is  therefore  good 
to  take  blood  from  him,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
yellows  or  other  didempers  which  may  enfue. 

In  cafe  you  diould  come  late  to  your  inn,  fo 
that  the  journey  be  great  and  prefling,  and 
that  the  horfe  refufes  to  eat  till  he  has  drank, 
though  he  be  hot,  then  let  his  drink  be  milk 
given  him  in  the  dark,  led  the  whitenefs  make 
him  refufe  it,  this  being  both  cordial  and  plea- 
fant ; but  if  you  cannot  get  milk  enough,  thert 
mix  it  with  water  lukewarm;  and  if  the  horfe 
by  labour  or  any  forfeit  be  brought  low,  lean 
and  weak,  give  him  to  drink  mare’s  milk  for 
many  days  together,  which  will  drengthen  him 
very  much. 

When  he  is  at  red  in  the  winter,  water  him 
between  fix  and  feven  in  the  morning,  and 
four  and  five  in  the  evening,  but  it  is  not  good 
to  wadi  him  when  he  is  hot,  yet  he  may  be 
wadied  above  his  knees,  provided  you  do  not 
wadi  his  belly,  and  that  you  ride  him  after- 
wards, and  fo  fet  him  up  and  drefs  him,  and 
the  purer  the  water  wherein  he  is  waflied 
is,  the  wholefomer  it  is,  fo  that  it  be  not  ex- 
treme cold  ; if  the  horfe  be  fick,  he  mud  have 
his  water  at  four  times,  and  not  as  much  as 
he  will  drink  at  once;  let  him  dand  two  or 
three  hours  every  day  without  meat;  and  al- 
ways obferve  that  rubbing  much,  hard  and 
well,  does  preferve  and  keep  both  legs  and 
body  in  drength,  and  he  delights  much  there- 
in, and  it  does  much  better  than  a great  deal 
of  meat. 

In  travelling,  alight  at  every  deep  hill,  both 
to  refredithe  horfe  and  yourfelf,  look  often  to 
the  faddle,  and  his  fhoes;  and  after  his  jour- 
ney, pick  and  cleanfe  the  foies  of  his  feet, 
i duffing  them  well  with  ox-dung,  as  before 
* directed,  and  anoint  his  legs  with  greafe,  tar, 
and  turpentine.  See  Journey. 

TRAVES,  a kind  of  fhackles  for  a horfe, 
that  is  in  leaching  to  amble  or  pace, 

TRAVERSE,  a horfe  is  faid  to  traverie 
when  he  cuts  his  tread  crofswife,  throwing  his 
croup  to  one  fide,  and  his  head  to  another. 
TRAVE,  ? A place  inclofed  with  rails  for 
TRAVISE, ) {hoeing  an  unruly  horfe. 
TRAVICE,  is  a fmall  inclofure  or  oblong 
quadrangle,  placed  before  a farrier’s  {hop, 
and  confiding  of  four  pillars  or  pods  kept  to- 
ther  by  crofs  poles;  the  iidofure  being  de- 
3 0^2.  figned 
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figned-for  holding  and  keeping  in  a horfe  that 
is  apt  to  be  unruly  or  dilbrderly  in  time  of  (hoe- 
ing, or  of  any  operation. 

TREAD  OF  A Horse  is  good,  if  it  be  firm 
and  without  retting  upon  one  fide  of  the  foot 
more  than  upon  the  other,  or  fetting  down  the 
toe  or  heel  one  before  the  other : if  he  fets  his 
heel  firtt  to  the  ground,  then  it  is  a fign  that 
he  is  foundered  in  his  feet,  but  if  he  fets  his 
toes  firtt  to  the  ground,  it  fhews  that  he  has 
been  a draught  horfe  : therefore  the  whole  foot 
fhould  be  fet  down  equally  at  the  fame  inttant 
of  time,  and  turned  neither  out  nor  in. 

TREES.  A compofition  having  been  in- 
vented by  Mr.  William  Forfyth,  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  fruit  and  forett  trees,  and  an  exami- 
nation having  taken  place,  which  proved  its 
efficacy.  On  May,  ii,  1791,  His  Majetty, 
was  gracioutty  pleafed  to  grant  a reward  to 
Mr,  Forjyth,  for  difclofing  the  method  of 
making  and  ufing  that  compofition  j and  the 
following  diredions  for  that  purpofe  are  pub- 
liflied  accordingly: 

DlreBions  for  making  a compofition  for  curing  dif- 
eafes,  defeats,  and  injuries  in  all  kinds  of  fruit 
and  for ef  trees,  and  the  method  of  preparing 
the  trees,  and  laying  on  the  compofition,  by 
‘William  Forfyth. 

Take  one  bulhel  of  fre(h  cow  dung,  half  a 
bufliel  of  lime  rubbilh  of  old  buildings  (that 
from  the  ceilings  of  rooms  is  preferable,)  half 
a bufhel  of  wood  afhes,  'and  a fixteenth  part 
of  a bufnel  of  pit  or  river  fand.  The  three 
latt  articles  are  to  be  fifted,  fine  before  they 
are  mixed ; then  work  them  w’ell  together 
with  a fpade,  and  afterwards  with  a wooden 
beater,  until  the  ttuff  is  very  fmooth,  like  fine 
plaifter  ufed  for  the  ceilings  of  rooms. 

The  compofition  being  thus  made,  care 
mutt  be  taken  to  prepare  the  tree  properly  for 
its  application,  by  cutting  away  all  the  dead, 
decayed,  and  injured  part,  till  you  come  to 
the  frefh  found  wood  ; leaving  the  furface  of 
the  wood  very  fmooth,  and  rounding  off  the 
edges  of  the  bark  with  a draw  knife,  or  other 
inftrument,  perfectly  fmooth,  which  mutt  be 
particularly  attended  to ; then  lay  on  the 
plaifter,  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch  thick. 


all  over  the  part  where  the  wood  or  bark 
has  been  fo  cut  away,  finifhing  off  the  edges 
as  thin  as  poffible.  Then  take  a quantify  of 
dry  powder  of  wood  allies,  mixed  with  afixth 
part  of  the  fame  quantity  of  the  afnes  of 
burnt  bones;  put  it  into  a tin  box,  with  holes 
in  the  top,  and  (liake  the  powder  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  plaifter,  till  the  whole  is  covered 
over  with  it,  letting  it  remain  for  half  an 
hour,  to  abforb  the  moitture ; then  apply 
more  pow'der,  rubbing  it  on  gently  with  the 
hand,  and  repeating  the  application  of  the 
powder,  till  the  whole  plaifter  becomes  a dry 
fmooth  futface. 

All  trees  cut  down  near  the  ground  fliou  d 
have  the  furface  made  quite  fmooth,  rounding 
it  off  in  a (mail  degree,  as  before-mentioned 
and  the  dry  powder  directed  to  be  ufed  after- 
vvards,  ftiould  have  an  equal  quantity  of  pow- 
der of  alabafter  mixed  with  it,  in  order  the 
better  to  refift  the  dripping  of  trees,  and  heavy- 
rains. 

If  any  of  the  compofition  be  left  for  a fu- 
ture occafion,  it  ttiould  be  kept  in  a tub,  or 
other  veffel,  and  urine  of  any  kind  poured  on 
it,  fo  as  to  cover  the  furface,  otherwife  the 
atmofphere  will  greatly  hurt  the  efficacy  of 
the  application. 

Where  lime  rubbifli  of  old  buildings  can- 
not be  eafily  got,  take  powdered  chalk,  or 
common  lime,  after  having  been  flaked  a 
month  at  leaft. 

As  the  growth  of  the  tree  will  gradually  af- 
fect the  plaifter,  by  raifing  up  its  edges,  next 
the  bark,  care  (hould  be  taken,  where  that 
happens,  to  rub  it  over  with  your  finger  when 
occafion  may  require  (which  is  beft  done 
when  moiftened  by  rain),  that  the  plaifter 
may  be  kept  whole,  to  prevent  the  air  and 
wet  from  penetrating  into  the  wood. 

ud  way  to  prevent  hares,  rabbits,  &c.  frompeel~ 
ing  off  the  bark  of  young  trees. 

Provide  a quantity  of  greafe,  put  it  over 
the  fire,  and  boil  it  with  tar,  ftirring  in  the 
latter  till  they  are  well  mixed;  then  take  a 
bruffi,  and  rub  the  mixture  over  the  body  of 
your  tree,  higher  than  the  reach  of  the  anim'als. 
This  flaould  be  done  in  the  month  of  ISovem- 

ber. 
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her^  as  it  is  in  the  winter  time  only  that  anl- 
rrrls  are  obliged,  th/^ough  hunger,  to  feed  on 
the  baik  of  your  trees. 

TREPINGER  ; is  the  aft. on  of  a horfe 
who  beats  the  duft  with  his  fore-feet  in  ma- 
naging,  without  embracing  tite  volt  : and  who 
makes  his  moti.  ns  and  times  fh'  rr,  and  near 
the  grcundj  without  being  put  upon  his 
haunches. 

This  is  generally  the  fault  of  fuch  horfes  as 
have  not  their  flioulders  fupple,  and  at  liberty, 
and  withal  have  fcarce  any  motion  with 
them. 

A horfe  may  trepinger  in  going  upon  a 
jfraight  line. 

TRIDE,  a word  fignifying  fhort  and  fwift. 

A tride-pace,  is  a going  of  fhort  and  fwift 
motions,  though  united  and  eafy. 

A horfe  is  faid  to  work  tride  upon  volts, 
when  the  times  he  makes  with  his  haunches 
are  Ihort  and  ready.  Some  apply  the  word 
only  to  the  motion  of  the  haunches. 

TRIP,  OR  Stumble  ; a horfe  is  faid  to 
trip  when  he  makes  a falfe  ftep. 

TRIP  [with  Hunters],  A herd,  or  com- 
pany of  goats, 

TRIP.  A flaort  journey. 

TRISTA,  7 A privilege  by  which  a per- 

TRISTIS.  J fon  is  freed  from  his  attend- 
ance on  the  Lord  of  a foreft,  when  he  goes  a 
hunting  ; fo  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  hold  a 
dog,  tollow  the  chace,  or  Hand  at  a place 
appointed. 

7'RIMMER- ANGLING  is  very  ufeful  in 
a meer,  canal,  or  pond,  and  even  in  the  ftill 
piart  of  a nver.  This  requires  a round  cork, 
fix  inches  in  diameter,  with  a groove  on  which 
to  wind  up  your  line,  except  fo  much  of  it 
near  the  hook  as  will  allow  the  bait  to  hang; 
about  mid-water,  and  likewife  fo  much  of  rhe 
other  end  as  W'ill  reach  to  the  bank,  or  a bufh, 
where  it  is  to  be  faftened.  In  this  pofition 
you  may  leave  it  to  take  its  chance,  whilfl: 
you  are  angling  elfewhere.  As  foon  as  the 
pike  takes  the  bait,  and  runs  away  with  it, 
the  line  unwinds  itfelf  off  the  trimmer,  with- 
out giving  him  the  leaft  check.  How^ever, 
when  you  come  to  take  up  your  line,  give  it 
a jerk,  as  in  other  filhing,  and  then  your  prey 
will  be  more  fecure.  This  is  a good  method 
of  filbing  in  the  night,  Se£  Angling. 


Tff  TROAT,  [with  ‘^portfinen]  fignifies  to 
cry  as  a buck  does  at  rurring-time. 

TROACHINGS,  [wirh  Hunters]  die  fmall 
branches  on  the  top  of  a deer’s  head. 

Ti- OLL.  A certain  way  of  fiihing  for 
pike'  w'ith  a rod,  rhe  line  of  which  runs  out 
in  a reel.  S<e fi fifing  for  Pike. 

TROi'j  is  one  of  the  natural  paces  of  a 
horfe,  which  is  two  legs  up  in  the  air,  and 
two  upon  the  ground,  at  the  fame  time  crofs- 
wife,  or  in  the  form  of  a St,  Andrew's,  Crofs. 

As  in  the  amble,  the  horfe  is  to  be  fiayed 
upon  the  hand,  and  preffed  forward  with  the 
calves  of  the  legs  of  the  rider,  one  after  the 
other ; fo,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  horfe  be 
walking,  and  you  would  have  him  trer,  you 
muft  flack  your  bridle-hand,  and  prefs  him  on 
W'ith  both  your  calves,  at  one  and  the  fame 
time;  which  will  oblige  him  to  advance  the 
hind-leg  of  the  fide,  with  which  he  did  not 
lead,  fooner  than  otherwife  he  would  do,  and 
fo  move  at  the  very  fame  inflant  w'ith  the  fore- 
leg of  that  fide  with  which  he  began  to  lead, 
which  is  the  true  adtion  cf  the  trot;  that 
is,  the  hind-leg  of  one  fide  and  fore-leg  of  the 
other,  at  one  and  the  fame  time. 

Ife  I ROT  OF  A Horse  is  good  if  it  be 
firm,  without  refting  upon  one  fide  of  the 
foot  before  the  other,  or  fetting  down  one  toe 
or  heel  before  the  other : fome  horfes,  not- 
witliftanding  they  raife,  flay,  and  tread  well, 
have  a bad  walk,  and  theiefore  you  are  to 
take  notice  whether  he  walks  quickly,  and 
alfo  lightly  on  the  hand,  not  prefnng  or  refl- 
ino;  too  much  on  the  bit,  but  alwavs  chan^r- 
ing  a point,  keeping  his  head  high,  with  a 
quick  motion  of  his  Ihoulders. 

He  walks  eafily  when  his  fore  and  hind  feet 
make  but  as  it  were  one  motion;  and  furely, 
when  he  treads  firm  and  fure,  and  lifts  up  his 
legs  indifferently  high  ; but  if  be  does  not  bend 
them  enough,  he  will  be  cold  in  his  walk  (as 
they  call  it)  and  apt  to  ftrike  upon  the  flones 
and  clods, 

TROUSSEQUIN,  is  a piece  of  wood, 
cut  archwife,  raifed  above  the  hinder  bow  of 
a great  faddle,  which  ferves  to  keep  the  boi- 
ffers  fi'-m. 

There  are  fome  Dutch  faddles,  called  feUes 
razes^  which  have  a low  trouffequin. 

TROUT,  A delicous  frelh  water  fifh, 

whic/j 
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which  Is  obferved  to  come  in,  and  go  out  of 
leafon,  wrth  the  Hag  and  buck,  and  fpavvns 
about  OEioher  and  November,  which  is  the  more 
admirable,  becaufe  moft  other  filh  fpawn  in 
warm  weather,  when  the  fun  by  it’s  heat  has 
cherlfned  the  earth  and  water,  making  them 
fit  for  generation.  There  are  feveral  forts  of 
this  fifh  highly  valuable:  fuch  as  the  fordage- 
trout,  the  armerly-trout,  the  bull-trout,  in 
Northumberland,  &c.  but  it  is  obfervable,  that 
the  red  and  yellow  trouts  are  the  beftj  and 
as  to  their  fex,  the  female  has  the  preference, 
having  a lefs  head  and  deeper  body  than  the 
male : by  their  large  back  you  may  know 
that  they  are  in  feafon,  with  tiie  like  note  for 
all  other  fifn.  The  trout  is  of  a more  fudden 
growth  than  other  fifli  ; he  lives  not  fo  long 
as  the  pearch  and  divers  other  fifbes  do,  as 
Sir  F ranch  Bacon  hath  obferved  in  his  hiftory 
of  life  and  death. 

They  are  all  the  winter  fick,  lean,  and  un- 
wholefome,  and  often  found  to  be  loufy  : thefe 
trouts-lice  are  a fmall  worm,  with  a big  head, 
fticking  clofe  to  the  fifla’s  fides,  and  fucking 
moifture  fiom  him  that  gave  them  beings 
neither  is  he  freed  from  them  till  the  fpring, 
or  beginning  of  fummer,  at  which  time  his 
flrength  increafes ; then  he  deferts  the  deep 
fiill  waters,  and  betakes  himfelf  to  gravelly 
ground,  againft  which  he  ceafes  not  rubbing 
himfelf,  till  he  is  cleanfed  from  that  ioufi- 
nefs ; from  that  infiant  he  delights  to  be  in 
fharp  dreams,  and  luch  as  are  fwift,  where 
he  will  lie  in  wait  for  minnows  and  May  flies ; 
at  the  latter  end  of  which  month  he  is  in  his 
prime,  being  fatteft  and  bed. 

They  are  ufually  caught  with  a worm,  min- 
now, or  fiy,  either  natural  or  artificial.  There 
are  feveral  forts  of  worms  which  are  baits  pro- 
per for  the  angler;  as  the  earth-worm,  dung- 
worm,  the  maggot  or  gentle ; but  for  the 
trout,  the  lob-worm  and  brandling  are  ac- 
counted the  bed,  or  fquirrel-tail,  having  a 
red  head  (freaked  down  the  back,  and  a broad 
tail.  Take  notice,  that  with  whatfoever  fort 
of  worms  you  fifh,  they  are  better  for  keep- 
, ing,  which  may  be  in  an  earthen  pot  with 
mofs,  which  mud  be  changed  once  in  three 
or  four  days  in  the  fummer,  and  in  twice  as 
long  time  in  the  winter. 


To  avoid  confufion,  it  may  be  neceflary  to 
remark,  that  the  fame  kind  of  worm  is,  in 
different  places,  known  by  different  names: 
thus  the  mardi  and  the  meadow-worm,  are 
the  fame;  and  the  lob-worm,  or  twachel,  is 
-allb  called  the  dew-worm  and  the  - garden 
worm  ; and  the  dock  worm  is,  in  fome  places, 
called  the  flag- worm. 

The  tag-tail  is  found  in  March  and  April, 
in  marled  lands  or  meadows,  after  a (bower  of 
rain,  or  in  a morning,  when  the  weather  is 
calm,  and  not  cold. 

To  find  the  oak-worm,  beat  an  oak-tree, 
that  grows  over  a highway  or  bafe  place,  and 
they  will  fall  for  you  to  gather. 

To  find  the  dock  worm,  go  to  an  old  pond' 
or  pit,  and  pull  up  fome  of  the  flags ; (hake 
the  roots  in  the  water,  and  amongft  the  fibres 
that  grow  from  the  roots  you  will  find  little 
hufks,  or  cafes,  of  a reddifli  or  yellowifli  co- 
lour ; open  thefe  carefully  with  a pin,  and 
take  from  thence  a little  worm,  pale  and  yel- 
low, or  white,  like  a gentle,  but  longer  and 
flenderer,  with  rows  of  feet  down  his  belly, 
and  a red  head : this  is  the  dock  or  flag-worm. 
An  excellent  bait  for  grayling,  tench,  bream, 
carp,  roach  and  dace. 

You  are  to  take  notice,  that  of  the  winds 
the  fouth  wind  is  faid  to  be  bed.  Next  to 
that,  the  weft  wind  is  believed  to  be  the  beft. 
The  fl(h  lies  or  fwims  nearer  the  bottom,  and 
in  deeper  water  in  winter  than  in  fummer; 
and  alfo  nearer  the  bottom  in  any  cold  day, 
and  then  gets  neareft  the  lee-fide  of  the  water. 

Filli  for  him  with  a long  line,  and  not  a 
little  hook,  and  let  him  have  time  to  gorge 
your  hook,  for  he  does  not  ufually  foriake  it, 
as  he  oft  will  in  the  day  fiftiing  : and  if  the 
night  be  not  dark,  then  fifli  fo  with  an  arti- 
ficial fly  of  a light  colour,  and  at  the  fnap  : 
he  will  fometimes  rife  at  a dead  moufe,  or 
a piece  of  cloth,  or  any  thing  that  feems  to 
fwim  acrofs  the  water,  or  to  be  in  motion- 

The  trout  delights  in  fmall  purling  rivers 
and  brooks,  with  gravelly  bottoms  and  a 
fwift  ftream  ; his  haunts  are  an  eddy,  behind 
a ftone,  a log,  or  a bank  that  projedls  for- 
ward into  the  river,  and  againft  which  the 
ftream  drives;  a (hallow  between  two  dreams, 
or,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  fummer, 

a mill- 
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a mill-tail.  His  hold  is  ufually  in  the  deep, 
under  the  hollow  of  a bank,  or  the  root  of  a 
tree. 

The  trout  fpawns  about  the  beginning  of 
November^  and  does  not  recover  till  the  begin- 
ning of  March. 

Walton  has  been  fo  particular  on  the  fubjecl 
of  trout  fifhing,  that  he  has  left  very  little 
room  to  fay  any  thing  by  way  of  annotation 
with  refpe^  to  baits,  or  the  method  of  taking 
this  fifli;  yet  there  are  fome  direftions  and 
obfervations  pertinent  to  this  fubjedt,  which 
it  would  not  be  confident  with  the  intended 
copioufnefs  and  accuracy  of  this  work  to 
omit. 

When  you  filh  for  large  trout  or  falmon,  a 
winch  will  be  very  ufeful:  upon  the  rod  with 
which  you  ufe  the  winch,  whip  a number  of 
fmall  rings  of  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  dia- 
meter, and  at  firft  about  two  feet  diftant  from 
each  other ; but  afterwards  diminilhing  gradu- 
ally in  their diftances,  till  you  come  to  an  end: 
the  winch  mufl:  be  fcrewed  on  to  the  butt  of 
your  rod,  and  round  the  barrel  let  there  be 
wound  eight  or  ten  yards  of  wove  hair  or  filk 
line  : when  you  have  flruck  a filh  that  may 
endanger  your  tackle,  let  the  line  run,  and 
wind  him  up  as  he  tires. 

You  will  find  great  convenience  in  a fpike 
made  of  a piece  of  the  greater  end  of  a fword 
blade,  fcrewed  into  the  hither  end  of  the  butt 
of  your  rod  : when  you  have  ftruck  a fifh  re- 
tire backwards  from  the  river,  and,  by  means 
of  the  fpike,  flick  the  rod  perpendicular  in 
the  ground  ; you  may  then  hold  on  the  line, 
and  draw  the  fifh  to  you,  as  you  fee  proper. 

When  you  angle  for  a trout,  whether  with 
a fly  or  at  the  ground,  you  need  make  but 
three  or  four  trials  in  a place  ; which,  if  un- 
fuccefsfui,  you  may  conclude  there  are  none 
there. 

In  the  ni«ht  the  befl  trouts  come  out  of 

O 

their  holes  •,  and  the  manner  of  taking  them  is 
on  the  top  of  the  water  with  a great  lob  or 
garden-worm,  or  rather  two,  which  you  are 
to  filh  with  in  a place  where  the  waters  run 
fomewhat  quietly,  for  in  a flream  the  bait 
will  not  be  fo  well  dilcerned.  In  a quiet  or 
dead  place  near  to  fome  fwift,  there  draw  your 
bait  over  the  top  of  the  water  to  and  fro,  and 
if  there  be  a good  trout  in  the  hole,  he  will 


take  it,  efpeclally  if  the  night  be  dark:  for 
then  he  is  bold,  and  lies  near  the  top  of  the 
water,  watching  the  motion  of  any  frog  or 
water-rat,  or  moufe,  that  fwims  betwixt  him 
and  the  flcy  ; thefe  he  hunts  after,  if  he  fees 
the  water  but  wrinkle,  or  move  in  one  of  thefe 
dead  holes,  where  thefe  great  old  trouts  ufu- 
ally  lie,  near  to  their  holds ; for  you  are  to 
note,  that  the  great  old  trout  is  both  fubtil 
and  fearful,  and  lies  dole  all  day,  and  does 
not  ufually  flir  out  of  his  hold,  but  lies  in  it 
as  clofe  in  the  day,-  as  the  timorous  hare  does 
in  her  form  : for  the  chief  feeding  of  either  is 
fcldom  in  the  day,  but  ufually  ia  the  night, 
and  then  the  great  trout  feeds  very  boldly. 

Further  DireWwns  for  taking  a Front. 

If  you  would  do  this  with  ground  bait,  in 
the  firft  place  you  mufl  have  a neat  taper  rod, 
light  before,  with  a tender  hazle  top.  You 
may  angle  with  a fingle  hair  of  five  lengths, 
the  one  tied  to  the  other,  for  the  bottom  of 
the  line,  and  a line  of  three  haired  links  for 
the  upper  part;  and  fo,  if  he  have  room 
enough,  you  may  take  the  largeft  trout  in  the 
river. 

He  who  angles  with  a line  made  of  three 
haired  links  at  the  bottom,  and  more  at  top, 
may  take  trouts ; but  he  who  angles  with  a 
fingle  hair,  (hall  take  five  to  his  onej  for  this 
filh  is  very  quick-fighted,  therefore  the  angler 
mufl  keep  out  of  fight,  whether  it  be  day  or 
night,  and  he  mufl  angle  with  the  point  of 
his  rod  down  the  flream. 

He  mufl  begin  to  angle  in  March,  with' 
ground  baits  all  day  long;  but  if  it  prove  clear 
and  bright,  he  mufl  take  the  morning  and 
evening,  or  elfe  his  labour  will  be  in  vain. 

He  that  angles  with  ground-bait,  mufl  fit 
his  tackle  to  his  rod,  and  begin  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  flream,  carrying  his  line  with  an 
upright  hand,  feeling  his  plummet  running 
on  the  ground  fome  ten  inches  from  the  hook, 
plumbing  his  line  according  to  the  fwiftnefs 
Oi  the  f!  ream  that  he  angles  in  ; for  one  plum- 
met will  not  ferve  for  all  flreams. 

For  his  bait:  let  him  take  the  red  knotted 
worm,  which  is  very  good  where  brandlings 
are  not  to  be  had. 

The  minnow  (or  as  fome  call  it,  the  penk) 
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is  a fingular  bait  for  a trout,  for  he  v/ill  come 
as  boldly,  at  it,  as  a maftif  dog  at  a bear.  It 
wi’l  be  advantageous  to  him  to  ufe  a line  of 
th;ee  iilks,  and  three  hairs  twifted  for  the 
uppermoft  part  of  the  line,  and  two  filks  and 
two  hairs  twifted  for  the  bottom,  next  the 
-hook,  with  a fwivel  near  the  middle  of  his 
line,  with  an  indifferent  large  hook. 

The  minnow  is  not  eaftly  found  and  caught 
till  March,  or  in  April,  for  then  he  appears  firft 
in  the  river,  nature  having  tai^giit  him  to 
fhelter  and  hide  himfelf  in  the  winter  in  dit- 
ches that  are  near  to  the  river,  and  there  both 
to  hide  and  keep  himfelfwarm  in  the  mud  or 
in  the  weeds,  which  rot  not  fo  foon  as  in  a 
running  river  •,  in  which  place  if  he  were  in 
winter,  the  diftempered  floods  that  are  ufuaily 
in  that  feafon,  would  fuffer  him  to  take  no 
reft,  but  carry  him  headlong  to  mills  and 
wears,  to  his  confufion.  And  of  thefe  min- 
nows, firft  you  are  to  know,  that  the  biggeft 
fize  is  not  the  beftj  and  next,  that  the  mid- 
dle fize  and  the  whiteft  are  the  beft  ; and  then 
you  are  to  know,  that  your  minnow  muft  be 
fo  put  on  your  hook,  that  it  muft  turn  round 
when  ’cis  drawn  againft  the  ftream ; and  that 
it  may  turn  nimbly,  you  muft  put  it  on  a big- 
fized  hook,  which  is  thus:  put  your  hook  in 
at  his  mouth  and  out  of  his  gill,  then  having 
drawn  your  hook  two  or  three  inches  beyond 
or  through  his  gill,  put  it  again  into  his 
mouth,  and  the  point  and  beard  out  at  his 
tail,  and  then  tie  the  hook  and  his  tail  about 
very  neatly  with  a white  thread,  which  will 
make  it  the  apter  to  turn  quick  in  the  water : 
that  done,  pull  back  that  part  of  your  line 
which  was  flack  when  you  put  your  hook  into 
the  minnow  the  fecond  time;  fo  thafit  fhall 
faften  the  head,  and  the  body  of  the  minnow 
lliall  be  almoft  ftra’ght  on  your  hook;  this 
done,  try'  how  it  will  turn  by  drawing  it  acrofs 
the  water  or  againft  the  ftream,  and  if  it  do 
not  turn  nimbly,  then  turn  the  tail  a little  to 
the  right  or  left  hand,  and  try  again  till  it 
turn  quick;  for  if  not,  you  are  in  danger  to 
catch  nothing;  for  it  is  impofiible  that  it 
fhould  turn  too  quick:  and  in  cafe  you  want 
a minnow',  then  a fmall  loach  or  a fticklc- 
back,.or  any  otker  fmail  fifn  that  will  turn 
quick,  will  ferve  well. 

Jf.you  fifli  for  a.trout  by  hand  on  the  ground, 


take  a lob  or  garden-worm,  and  put  your 
hook  into  it  a little  above  the  middle,  and  out 
again  a little  below  the  fame  ; then  draw  your 
worm  above  the  arming  of  your  hook,  mak- 
ing your  firft  entrance  at  the  tail,  that  the 
point  of  the  hook  may  come  out  at  the  head. 

When  you  fifh  with  the  minnow,  chufe  the 
whiteft  and  middle-fized,  thofe  being  the  beft, 
and  fo  place  him  on  your  hook,  that  he  may 
turn  round  when  he  is  drawn  againft  the 
ftream. 

The  beft  way  of  baiting  with  the  minnow 
is  thus : put  your  hook  in  at  his  mouth,  and 
out  at  his  gill,  drawing  it  through  above  three 
inches ; then  put  the  hook  again  into  hi^^ 
mouth,  and  let  the  point  and  beard  com.e  out 
at  his  tail ; then  tie  the  hook  and  his  tail 
about  with  a fine  white  thread,  and  let  the 
body  of  the  minnow  be  almoft  ftraight  upon 
the  hook  : thus  done,  try  againft  the  ftream 
w'hether  it  will  turn ; which  it  cannot  do  too 
fall:  for  want  of  a minnow,  a fmall  loach,  or 
ftickle-back  will  ferve. 

The  angler  muft  angle  with  the  point  of  his 
rod  down  the  ftream,  drawing  the  minnow  up 
the  ftream  by  little  and  little,  near  the  top  of 
the  water;  the  trout  feeing  the  bait,  will 
come  moft  fiercely  at  it;  but  the  angler  muft 
not  then  prefently  ftrike  ; this  is  is  a true 
way  without  lead,  for  many  times  they  will 
forl'ake  the  lead,  and  come  to  the  minnow. 
When  you  fiih  for  a trout  with  a worm,  let 
your  line  have  fo  much,  and  net  more  lead 
than  will  fit  the  ftream  in  which  you  fifh,  that 
is  to  fay,  more  in  a great  troublefome  ftream 
than  in  a fmaller  that  is  quieter;  as  near  as 
may  be,  fo  much  as  will  fink  the  bait  to  the 
bottom,  and  not  more. 

How  to  angle  with  a Fly  for  a Trout. 

In  the  firft  place  let  the  angler  fit  himfelf 
with  a hazle  of  one  piece  or  two,  fee  conve- 
niently toger:  er,  light  and  pliable. 

The  lovser  part  of  his  line,  next  the  fly, 
muft  be  of  three  or  four  haired  links;  but 
if  he  can  attain,  as  afurefaid,  to  angle  with  a 
fingle  hair,  he  will  meet  with  more  profit  and 
pleafure. 

Before  he  begins  to  angle,  having  the  wind 
on  his  back,  let  him  t.'-y  how  far  he  can  caft 
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fiis  line,  or  what  length  his  fly,  and  let  him 
take  care  that  the  fly  fall  firft  on  the  water; 
for  if  any  of  the  line  light  on  the  water,  he 
had  better  to  have  flood  flill,  than  to  have 
thrown  at  all. 

He  muft  always  cafl  down  the  ftream,  with 
the  wind  behind,  and  the  fun  before  him  ; 
it  is  a great  advantage  to  have  either  fun  or 
moon  before  him. 

March  i?  the  month  for  beginning  to  angle 
with  the  fly  ; but  if  the  weather  prove  windy 
or  cloudy,  there  are  feveral  forts  of  palmers 
that  are  good  at  that  time:  the  firft  is  the 
black  palmer,  ribbed  with  filver;  the  fecond 
-a  black  palmer  with  an  orange  tawny  body  : 
thirdly,  a palmer  whofe  body  is  all  black: 
laftly,  there  is  a red  palmer  ribbed  with  gold, 
and  a red  hackle,  mixed  with  orange  crew'el. 

Thefe  flies  fcrve  all  the  year  long,  morning 
and  eve'ning,  whether  windy  or  cloudy  wea- 
ther, but  it  the  air  proves  ferene,  he  may  then 
imitate  the  hawthorn  fly,  which  is  all  black 
-and  very  fmall  the  fmaller  the  better. 

He  may  alfo  ufe  other  flies,  as  the  May  fly, 
^c.  as  his  fancy  leads  him.  See  the  article  Fly. 

TROUT  COLOURED  Horse,  is  a white, 
fpeckled  with  fpots  of  black,  bay,  or  forrel, 
particularly  about  the  head  and  neck. 

TRUSSED.  A horfe  is  faid  to  be  well 
truflTed,  when  his  thighs  are  large,  and  propor- 
tioned to  the  round nefs  of  the  croup. 

A horfe  is  faid  to  be  ill  trufled,  when  his 
thighs  are  thin,  and  bear  no  proportion  to  the 
breadth  of  the  croup. 

TUEL.  The  fundament  of  a horfe. 

TUEL  [with  Hunters],  The  fundament 
of  any  wild  beafl. 

The  TUMBLER.  The  name  of  this  dog  is 
derived  from  the  French^  Fumbitr^  which  figni- 
fies  to  tumble ; and  is  called  vertagus  in  La~ 
tint  from  vertere^  to  turn  or  tumble,  and  fo 
they  do  ; for  in  hunting  they  turn  and  tumble, 
winding  their  bodies  about  circularly,  and 
then  fiercely  and  violently  venturing  on  the 
the  beafl,  do  fuddenly  gripe  it  at  the  very 
entrance  or  mouth  of  their  holes  and  recepta- 
cles, before  they  can  make  any  recovery  of 
felf-fecurity. 

This  dog  ufeth  alfo  another  craft  and  fub- 
tilty  ; namely,  when  he  runneth  into  a war- 
ren, or'  fetches  a courfe  about  a coney-bo- 
rough, he  hums  not  after  them,  nor  docs  any 


way  affright  them,  he  (hews  no  fplte  againfl 
them,  but  diflembling  friendfhip,  and  pre- 
tending favour,  pafles  by  with  quictnefs 
and  filence,  marking  their  holes  dilligcnt- 
Jy,  where  he  is  feldom  deceivetl. 

When  he  comes  to  a place  where  there  is  a 
ceriainty  of  conies,  he  couches  down  dole 
with  his  belly  to  the  ground,  provided  alwavs 
that  by  his  (kill  and  his  policy,  that  the  wind 
be  againfl  him  in  that  enterprize,  and  that  the 
conies  difcover  him  not  where  he  lurketh,  by 
which  means  he  gets  the  fcent  of  the  conics, 
which  is  carried  to  him  by  the  wind  and  air, 
either  from  going  to  their  holes,  or  comiug  out ; 
either  palling  this  wav,  or  running  that  way, 
and  by  this  circumfpedion  fo  orders  his  maU 
ters,  that  the  filly  coney  is  debarred  quite  from 
his  hole  (which  is  the  haven  of  his  hope,  and 
harbour  of  his  fafety)  and  fraudulently  cir- 
cumvented and  taken,  before  he  can  reach  his 
hole. 

Thus  having  caught  his  prey,  he 
ately  carries  it  to  his  mafter,  who  wa  ts  for  the 
return  of  his  dog  in  fome  convenient  lurking 
place. 

Thefe  dogs  are  fomewhat  lelTer  than  the 
hounds,  being  lanker,  leaner,  and  fomewhaC 
prick-eared. 

By  the  form  and  fafliion  of  their  bodies, 
they  might  be  called  mungrel  greyhounds,  if 
they  were  fomewhat  bigger. 

But  though  they  do  not  equal  the  grey- 
hound in  fize,  yet  they  will  in  the  compafs  of 
one  day,  kill  as  many  conies  as  (hall  be  a (uf- 
ficient  load  for  a horfe;  for  craft  and  fubtilty 
are  the  inflruments  whereby  they  make  this 
fpoil. 

humours  or  hard  Swellings  in  the  Mgs. 

When  the  tumours  are  hard,  and  of  long 
continuance,  take  a pint  of  the  horfe’s  owoi 
urine,  or  that  of  a cow' : half  an  ounce  of  flour 
ofbrimflone,  and  a dra;:hm  of  allum,  boil  it 
away  to  the  confumption  of  one  haif;  with 
this  chafe  the  tumour  every  morning  and 
evening,  then  dip  a rag  into  it,  and  wrap  it 
about  it.  Or, 

If  there  are  hard  tumours  in  the  leg  or  thigh, 
either  in  the  fpring,  autumn,  or  before  Ckrijt- 
rtias,  take  five  pounds  of  green  mallow-root 
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(at  other  times  three  pounds  of  the  dried  roots') 
pound  them  to  malli,  boil  them  gently  with 
five  quarts  of  water  in  a kettle  for  two  hours, 
then  pour  in  as  much  hot  water  as  war-  boiled 
away,  adding  a handful  and  a half  of  fage 
leaves,  and  continue  to  boil  it  an  hour  and  an 
half,  or  two  hours  longer;  then  taking  the 
kettle  off  the  fire,  incorporate  the  whole  with 
a pound  of  honey,  and  half  a pound  of  black 
foap. 

Let  it  cool  till  you  can  bear  to  thrufl  your 
finger  into  it,  and  then  add  to  it  a pint  of 
firong  brandy. 

Foment  the  fwelling  daily  with  this  bath, 
and  chafe  it  with  a handful  of  the  dregs  of  it, 
and  walk  the  horfe  for  half  an  hour  after  it. 

If  you  perceive  it  tends  to  a fuppvtration 
omit  both,  and  apply  bafilicon. 

TUNNEL-NET.  A net  for  raking  par- 
tridges, which  fhould  not  exceed  fifteen  feet 
in  length,  nor  be  lefs  than  eighteen  inches  in 
breadth,  or  open  for  the  entrance  : fee  the 
annexed  cut,  which  (hews  a tunnel  fpread,  its 
length  is  from  the  letter  A to  G,  it  mult  be 
made  narrow  toward  the  end  A,  fo  as  to  have 
no  more  than  five  or  fix  inches  in  height. 

This  net  mufl  be  made  with  a three  twilled 
'thread,  that  mufl  not  be  too  thick,  dye  it  of  a 
green,  yellow,  or  ruffet  colour  ; the  mefhes 
Ihould  be  an  inch  and  an  half,  or  two  inches 
broad,  the  lower  fhould  be  three,  more  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  bignefs  of  the  mefties.  See 
Plate  XV. 

To  carry  on  your  works,  inflead  of  mefh  G 
to  proceed  with,  take  that  on  the  other  fide, 
at  H,  and  continue  working  round,  and  fo 
to  the  fixth  or  feventh  row,  where  you  are  to 
take  two  mefhes  at  once  in  one  place  only,  in 
order  to  diminifh  the  net ; you  are  to  do  the 
fame  thing  every  fourth  row,  that  the  net 
may  become  more  narrow  by  degrees,  and 
when  it  comes  to  the  point  or  end,  have  no 
more  than  eight  or  ten  mefhes  round. 

When  the  net  is  finifned,  you  mufl  put  in- 
to the  hind  mefhes  at  the  larger  end,  a pretty 
fmooih  wooden  rod,  about  the  bignefs  of  a 
fuzee  or  mufket  rammer,  of  which  you  mufl 
make  as  it  were  a hoop,  and  tie  both  ends 
together  on  one  another,  to  keep  it  tight ; you 
mufl  add  other  fmaller  ones  by  degrees,  at 
the  place  marked  with  the  letters  E,  E,  D, 


C,.  B,  which  mufl  be  fet  at  fuch  diflances 
from  one  another,  as  fuits  the  proportion  of 
the  length  of  tunnel ; they  choofe  to  make  ufe 
of  thefe  circles  rather  than  any  other  form, 
becaufe  they  may  eafily  be  placed  in  the  bot- 
tom, between  two  ridges  of  corn  or  fallow 
ground:  now  in  order  to  join  or  fallen  the 
circles  to  the  net,  it  will  be  proper  to  put 
them  into  the  row  of  mefhes  round,  and  with 
that  fome  thread  to  tie  both  ends  of  the  hoop 
together,  that  they  may  always  be  in  a good 
poflure  ; you  mufl  laflen  to  both  Tides  of  the 
circle  of  entrance,  two  flakes  or  pegs,  to  keep 
the  extended  net  flraight  enough  ; you.  mufl 
place  another  at  A,  of  a foot  long,  at  the 
end  of  the  net  to  keep  it  flraight  and  fliff 
enough;  you  mufl  make  two  plain  halliers  to 
accompany  the  tunnel  net,  whofe  mefiies  mufl 
be  lozenge  wife,  or  four  fquare;  each  hallier 
mufl  be  feven  or  eight  fathpms  long,  and 
when  they  are  made,  fallen  to  them,  at  two 
feet  diftance,  the  pegs  M,  N,  O,  P,  H,  I, 
K,  L,  about  the  thicknefs  of  a little  finger, 
and  a foot  and  a half  long,  that  fo  they  may 
be  fet  on  both  lidcs  of  the  tunnel,  when  you 
intend  to  ufe  it. 

In  order  to  apply  this  net  for  the  ufe  intend- 
ed, of  taking  partridges,  when  you  have  found 
out  a covey,  take  a compafi,  and  fo  pitch 
the  net  at  a good  diftance  from  them,  but 
fometimes  farther,  and  at  other  times  nearer, 
according  as  the  ground  happens  to  be;  and 
then  furround  them  with  your  ftalking  horfe, 
or  ox,  and  gently  drive  them  towards  the 
net,  not  coming  on  them  in  a diredl  line,  but 
by  windings  and  turnings,  and  fometimes 
Handing  ftill,  as  if  the  horfe  grazed ; -if  the 
parti idges  make  a Hand  and  look  up,  it  is  a 
fign  they  are  afraid,  and  intend  to  take  wing, 
therefore  make  a Hand,  or  a little  retreat,  and 
when  after  a little  refpice  you  find  them  quiet, 
and  that  they  a:e  bufy  in  feeking  for  food, 
which  is  a fign  they  are  not  afraid,  you  may 
move  nearer  to  them,  and  if  a fingle  partridge 
lies  remote  from  the  reft,  he  mull  be  fetched 
in  by  taking  a circumference  about  him, 
and  thus  they  may  be  driven  as  it  were  like  a 
flock  of  fheep  into  a pen  : but  a live  horfe 
fitted  for  the  fport,  far  exceeds  the  artificial 
ftalking  horfe,  or  ox. 

The  wings  of  the  tunnel  mufl  not  be  pit- 
ched 
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ched  in  a direfl  line,  bnt  inclining  to  a femi- 
circle;  when  the  partridges  are  at  the  mouth 
of  the  tunnel,  the  old  ones  will  ftand  a while 
as  if  to  confider,  but  prefTing  gently  on,  fome 
of  the  young  ones  will  venture  in,  and  then 
all  the  relf  will  follow  ; upon  which  make  hafte 
to  fecure  them  from  returning  back,  and  mak- 
ing their  efcape. 

It  will  be  proper  to  obferve  here,  that  the 
letters  Q,  R,  S,  T,  V,  reprefent  the  partrid- 
ges in  the  cut,  and  as  to  the  flalking  horfe, 
or  ox,  or  cow,  reprefented  by  the  fecond  fi- 
gure, it -ought  to  be  made  of  a piece  of  can- 
vafs,  or  linen  cloth;  X,  R,  G,  H,  denote 
the  four  feet;  they  few  fmall  pieces  of  the 
fame  cloth  at  the  four  corners  X,  Y,  H,  E, 
F,  the  pieces  mull:  be  two  inches  broad  and 
fquare  to  put  into  them,  and  to  hold  the  two 
flicks  O,  P,  that  crofs  one  another,  and  the 
top  of  the  fork ; the  flicks  muft  be  long  enough 
to  keep  the  cloth  well  ftretched,  and  are  to  be 
tied  together  where  they  crofs. 

The  fork  ought  to  be  four  feet  and  an  half 
long  at  the  leafl,  having  a fharp  pointed  end 
^at  I,  that  goes  into  the  fmall  bit  of  cloth  K, 
the  fork  and  the  two  flicks  are  tied  in  the 
middle  at  L,  a piece  of  cloth  G,  Y,  if  fewed 
to  the  fide  like  a cow’s  head,  and  on  the  fame 
colour  with  the  refl  of  the  cloth,  having  an 
eye  and  two  horns,  if  it  reprefents  an  ox,  or 
cow,  made  of  fome  pieces  of  hat;  the  tail  is 
made  of  fome  fmall  tw'ine,  thread  or  any  fijch 
thing;  at  the  other  end  X,  there  Ibould  be  a 
flick  above  at  X and  Y to  keep  up  the  head 
and  tail,  which  laft  fhould  be  at  fome  diftance 
from,  the  body,  that  it  may  wag  in  moving. 
M and  N are  two  holes  to  fee  the  partridges 
through.  See  Partridge  and  Stalking- 
Horse.  Plate  XV. 

TURKIES.  See  Poultry. 

TURN.  A word  commonly  ufed  by  the 
Piiding-Mafters,  when  they  diredf  their  feho- 
lars  to  change  hands.  S.e  Change  and  En- 
tire. 

TURNING  Straight  [in  the  Manage"] 
an  artificial  motion  of  a hoiie  : of  thele  there 
arc  feveral  forts,  but  1 fhall  here  onlv  fpeak 
of  two  of  them,  from  which  all  turnings  are 
derived. 

I.  Is  when  a horfe  keeps  his  hinder  parts 
inward,  and  clofe  to  the  poll  or  center,  and 


fo  coming  about  make  his  circumference  with 
his  fore-parts,  oppofing  his  enemy  face  to 
face  : in  order  to  which  you  muft,  to  the  ring 
of  the  hinder-part  of  the  cavefiion,  fix  a long 
rein  of  two  fathoms  or  more,  and  to  the 
other  two  rings  two  fhorter  reins;  then  hav- 
ing faddled  the  horfe,  and  put  on  his  bitr, 
bring  him  to  the  poft:  put  the  reins  of  his 
bitt  over  the  fore-part  of  the  faddle,  bolfters 
and  all,  and  fix  them  at  a conftant  flraight- 
nels  on  the  top  of  the  pommel,  fo  as  the  horfe 
may  have  the  feeling  of  the  bitt  and  curb. 

If  ycu  would  have  hitn  turn  to  the  right 
hand,  take  the  fliorc  rein  on  the  left  fide  or 
the  caveflbn,  and  bringing  it  under  the  fore- 
bolflerof  the  faddle  up  to  the  pommel,  fix  it 
at  fuch  a diredlion,  that  the  horfe  may  rather 
look  from  than  to  the  poft  on  the  right  fide  : 
this  being  done,  fome  fkilful  groom,  or  atten- 
dant, fliould  hold  the  right  fide  rein  of  the 
cavefiion,  at  the  poft  governing  the  fore-part 
of  his  body,  to  come  about  at  large. 

After  chat,  taking  the  long  rein  in  your 
hand,  and  keeping  his  hinder-parts  inwards 
with  your  rod  on  his  outfide  Ihoulder,  and 
fometimes  on  his  outfide  fh-gh,  make  him 
move  about  the  poft,  keeping  the  hinder  parts 
as  a center,  and  making  his  fore-parts  move 
in  a circumference. 

Thus  you  may  exercife  him  for  fome  time 
on  one  hand,  till  he  attains  to  fome  perfedtion, 
and  then  changing  the  rein  of  the  caveflbn, 
make  him  do  the- like  to  the  other  hand;  ply 
him  in  this  manner  feveral  mornings,  and 
cherifh  him  in  his  exercife  according  to  his 
defert,  till  you  have  brought  him  to  fuch 
readinels,  that  he  will,  upon  the  removing 
of  the  rod,  couch  his  hinder  parts  in  tow'ards 
the  poft,  and  lapping  the  outward  fore- leg 
over  the  inward,  trot  about  the  poft  molt 
fwiftly,  diftindtly,  and  in  as  llraight  a com- 
pafs  as  you  can  defire,  or  is  convenient  for  the 
motion  of  the  horfe. 

From  trotting  he  may  be  brought  to  flying 
and  wheeling  about  io  fwiftly,  that  both  the 
fore-legs  rifing  and  moving  together,  the  hin- 
der parts  may  follow  in  one  and  the  fame  in- 
ftant. 

When  you  have  made  him  thus  perfcdl  in 
your  hand,  mount  his  back,  appointing  fome 
ikilful  groom  to  gevern  the  long  rein,  and 
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another  the  fiiort ; by  the  motion  of  your 
hand  upon  the  bitt,  and  foft  rein  of  the  ca- 
veffon,  keep  the  horfe’s  head  from  the  port; 
and  by  mea,ns  of  the  calf  of  the  leg  laid  on 
his  fide,  and  vour  rod  turned  towards  his  out- 
ward  thigh,  to  keep  his  hinder-parts  to  the 
pofl: ; labour  and  exercife  liim  till  he  be  brought 
to  the  perfedion  required. 

Then  take  away  the  long  rein,  and  only 
exercife  him  with  the  help  of  the  (hort  rein 
of  the  caveflbn,  and  no  other;  afrerv.'ards 
take  both  reins  of  the  caveffon  into  your  hands, 
and  exercife  him  from  the  poll,  making  him 
as  ready  in  any  place  wheie  you  would  ride 
him,  as  at  the  poft. 

2.  The  other  ftraight- flying  turn,  is  to  keep 
the  horfe’s  face  fixed  on  the  poll;  as  on  his 
enemy,  and  to  move  about  only  with  bis  hin- 
der-parts, for  which  you  are  to  take  the  fame 
help  of  the  long  rein,  and  the  fliott  rein  of  the 
cavefiTon,  and  to  govern  them  as  before  fhew- 
ed ; only  you  are  to  give  the  fiiort  rein  to  the 
poft-ward,  as  much  liberty  as  before,  but  to 
keep  his  bead  clofer  to  the  pofl:,  and  following 
his  hinder  parts  w'ith  the  long  rein,  by  means 
cf  your  rod,  make  him  bring  his  hinder-parts 
round  about  the  pofl: ; and  obferve,  as  he 
did  before  lap  one  fore-foot  over  another,  fo 
BOW  he  muft  lap  the  hinder-legs  one  over 
another. 

Continue  to  exercife  him  tilkhe  be  perfed, 
as  before,  then  mount  and  labour  him  in  like 
manner. 

Laftly,  leaving  the  poft,  and  all  other  helps^ 
ply  him  only  in  fuch  open  and  free  places,,  as 
you  fhall  fee  convenient. 

TUSHES  ; are  the  fore  teeth  of  a horfe, 
feated  beyond  the  corner  teeth,  upon  the  bars, 
where  they  fhooc  forth  on  each  fide  of  the 
jaws,  two  above,  and  two  below,  about  the 
age  of  three,  and  three  and  a half,  and  fome- 
times  four : and  no  milk  or  foal  teeth  ever 
\ comes  forth  in  the  place  where  they  grew.  See  . 
Teeth. 

TWIST  ; the  infide,  or  fiat  part  of  a man\ 
thigh  : upon  which  a true  horfeman  refis  upon 
horfeback. 

TWISTED.  A horfe  reduced  to  the  fame 
fiate  of  impotency  with  a gelding,  by  the 
violent  wringing  or  twilling  of  his  tcfiicks 


twice  about,  which  drives  them  up,  and  de- 
prives them  of  nourifiiment. 

VARISSE  IN  Horses.  An  imperfeftion 
upon  the  infide  of  the  ham,  a little  dif- 
tant  from  the  curb,  but  about  the  fame  height; 
there  is  a bone  fomewhar  high  and  raifed  : 
that  part  of  the  ham  which  is  below  the  fald 
bone  fometimes  fvvells  by  a difeharge  from 
the  great  vein,  and  is  termed  varijje\  this  does 
not  make  the  horfe  hair,  but  fpoils  his  fale  by 
growing  exceffive  large.  Refi  and  eafe  (efpe- 
cially  if  the  part  be  bathed  with  fpirit  of  wine) 
will  lb  bind  and  reftra^in  it  as  not  to  be  per- 
ceived for  the  time. 

VARVELS.  Small  filver  rings  about  a 
hawk’s  legs,  having  the  owner’s  name  engraven 
on  them. 

1o  VAULT  A Shoe,  is  to  forge  its  hol- 
low, for  horfes  that  have  high  and  round  foies, 
to  the  end  that  the  Ihoc,  thus  hollow,  may 
not  bear  upon  the  Ible  that  is  then  higher  than 
the  hoof. 

But,  after  all,  this  fort  of  flioes  fpoils  the 
feet ; for  the  foie  being  tenderer  than  the  Ihoe, 
affumes  the  form  of  the  Ihoe,  and  becomes 
every  day  rounder. 

VAUNTLAY  [with  Hunters].  A fetting 
of  hounds  or  beagles  in  a readinefs  where 
the  chafe  is  to  pafs,  and  calling  them  oflf  be- 
fore the  reft  of  the  kennel  come  in. 

VENOMOUS  BITES.  Much  have  been 
faid  on  this  ibbjefl,  and  great  firefs  hath 
been  laid  on  particular  medicines  ; but,  to 
what  Dr.  Mead  hath  propofed,  no  valuable 
addition  hath  been  made.  The  Doc5lor’s  me- 
thod of  treating  the  bite  of  a mad  dog  is  as 
follows  r 

, Bleed  immediately^  and  that  freely  ; then , 
give  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  the  fol- 
lowing powder,  every  night  and  morning,  for 
ten  days  i at  the  end  of  which,  plunge  the 
horfe  into  cold  water,  every  morning,  for  a 
month  or  longer.. 

Take  alh-coloured  ground-liverwort,  two 
parts;  black  pepper, 'cne  part;  powder,  and 
mix  them  well  together. 

It  Ihould  be  obferved,  that  the  firfl:  figns  of 
madnefs  in  moll  animals  is  a trembling;  bur, 
as  to  a dog,  his- being  mad  is  thus  known.  In- 
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the  firft  ftage  of  the  diftemper  he  hath  great 
hunger  and  thirft,  his  eyes  become  more  and 
more  fierce  and  flaming,,  he  hangs  down  his 
ears,  thrufls  out  his  tongue,  froths  at  his 
mouth,  barks  at  his  fiiadow,  runs  along  with 
fteming  fadnefs  and  anxiety,  often  breathes 
as  if  tired  with  running,  draws  his  tail  be- 
tween his  legs,  runs  againfi;  all  that  is  in  his 
way,  biting  whatever  he  meets  with,  and 
feems  to  be  in  hafte,  but  his  courfe  is  un-- 
certain. 

Every  healthy  dog  is  fo  fagacious  as  to 
difcern  when  another  is  mad,  whether  they 
fee  him,  or  hear  his  barking,  and  carefully 
firun  him. 

A falivation,  by  means  of  the  turbith  mi- 
neral, hath  been  laid  to  have  the  befl:  efFcdf, 
even  when  the  iymptoms  of  the  hydrophobia 
are  become  very  confiderable.  The  turbith 
may  thus  be  given  to  dogs : 

On  the  firft  night  give  tv/elve  grains  of 
turbith  ; it  probably  may  pafs  off  by  vomit- 
ing, purging,  or  both  j the  next  night  give 
twenty-four  grains*,  and,  on  the  third,  forty- 
eight,  and  fo  on  until  it  falivates.  A' copious 
faliv.ation  is  what  is  depended  on,  therefore 
give  more  or  lefs  of  the  turbith  as  it  may  be 
neceffary  thereto. 

To  a horfe,  the  turbith  mufl  be  given  in 
larger  quantities ; fuch  as  from  twenty  to 
forty  grains,  and  repeated  as  required,  ob- 
ferving  the  diredtions  given  for  its  ufe,  and  in 
falivations,  under  the  article  Farcy. 

VENERY.  The  art  or  exercife  of  hunting  ' 
wild  beafis,  which  are  called  beafls  of  venery  ; 
as  alio  beafts  of  forefi;  and  they  are  the  hart, 
hare,  hind,  boar,  and  wolf. 

VERDEROR.  An  officer  of  a forefi,  &c. 
whofe  principal  concern  is  to  look  after  the 
wrt  or  green  hue,  and  to  fee  that  it  be  main- 
tained : he  is  farther  defcribed  to  be  a judi- 
cial officer  of  the  king’s  foreft,  chofen  by  the 
king’s  w'rit  in  the  full  county-court  of  the  fliire 
where  the  foreft  is,  and  fworn  before  the  ftie- 
riff  to  maintain  and  keep  the  affizes  and  laws 
of  the  foreft,  and  alfo  to  re’^ew,  receive,  and 
inroll  all  the  attachments  and  prefentments 
of  all  manner  of  trefpafires  of  the  foreft  relat- 
ing to  vert  and  venifon. 

I The  office  of  a Verderor  much  refembles 
that  of  a Coroner,  efpecially  in  this  refpedt; 


that  as  a Coroner,  upon  notice  of  a perfon 
ftain,  is  to  go  and  view  the  dead  body,  and  to 
make  enquiry,  by  the  oath  of  twelve  men, 
how,  and  by  what  means  the  perfon  came  by 
his  death,  and  who,  and  what,  was  the  occa- 
fion  thereof ; fo  it  is  the  duty  of  a Verderor, 

; by  his  office,  to  look  after  and  view  the  wild 
I beafts  of  the  foreft  ; for  if  any  of  them  be 
found  ftain,  w'ounded,  or  hurt,  upon  notice 
given  to  the  Verderor,  he  is  to  go  and  view 
the  fame,  and  to  caufe  an  inquifition  to  be 
made  by  a jury  of  twelve  men  out  of  four  of 
the  next  towns,*  to  know  bow,  and  by  whom, 
the  faid  beaft  was  killed,  wounded,  or  hurr. 

Alfo  if  an  oak  being  an  overt-vert  within 
the  foreft,  be  felled  or  cut  down  out  of  the 
king’s  demefne  woods,  the  fame  is  to  be  ap- 
praifed  by  view  of  the  Verderor. 

The  office  of  the  Verderor  at  the  court  of 
attachments,  is  to  fit  there  to  fee  the  attach- 
ments of  the  foreft  as  well  of  vert  as  venifon, 
and  receive  the  fame  of  the  forefter<-,  and 
others  that  prefent  them  there,  and  then  to 
enter  them  into  their  own  rolls. 

VERT,  in  general,  is  every  plant  grow- 
ing within  a foreft,  bearing  a green  leaf,  which 
may  hide  or  cover  a deer  under  it ; but  then 
this  word  plant  mull  be  underftood,  to  mean 
fuch  plants  as  are  either  trees,  woods,  bufhes, 
or  fuch  like,  w'hich  are  of  the  nature  either  of 
wood  or  underwood,  and  not  of  thofe  kinds  of 
plants  which  are  of  the  nature  of  herbs,  as 
thiftles,  and  fuch  like,  which  may  alfo  be 
comprehended  within  the  word  pLnt,  but  not 
in  this  fenfe. 

And  when  after  making  the  charta  de  forefta^ 
fome  queftioned,  what  was  to  be  accounted 
vert ; king  Edward  I.  to  make  the  certainty 
known  to  all  men,  made  a law  to  this  pur- 
pofe: 

Know  ye  (faith  he)  that  all  trees  that  ffiall 
“ be  growing  within  the  foreft,  as  well  as 
“ thofe  that  do  not  bear  fruit  at  all,  as  thofe 

that  do  bear  fruit  at  any  time  in  the  whole 
“ year  ; and  an  old  alb  being  in  the  arable  land 
“ within  the  foreft,  thele  ffiall  be  accounted 
“ vert,  becaufe  the  king  is  in  poflTeffion  of 
‘‘  them.” 

And  it  is  obferved,  that  by  vert  all  trees 
niuft  be  underftood,  as  w'ell  under-woods  as 
great  woods  j and  overt-vert  is  all  manner  of 
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high  trees,  as  nether-vert  is  all  forts  of  under- 
wood ; and  brufb-wood  is  called  cablKh.  ■ 

Some  diflinguifh  vert  after  this  manner,  viz. 
vert^  is  derived  of  veridiate,  in  Latin,  and  fig- 
nifies  any  thing'that  beareth  a green  leaf,  but 
dpecialiy  of  great  and  thick  coverts. 

Alfo  it  is  of  divers  kinds ; fome  of  which 
bear  fruit,  that  may  ferve  for  food  both  for 
inan  and  bead ; as  fervice  trees,  nut-trees, 
?:rab-trees,  fffc.  and  for  the  fhelter  and  defence 
of  the  fame. 

Overt-vert  by  fome  called  haut  bois,  from 
the  Fritich^  which  fjgnifies  high-trees,  ferving 
for  food  and  browfe,  of  and  for  the  game,  and 
for  the  defence  of  them,  as  oaks,  beeches. 
Some  haut-bois  for  Ihelter,  browfe,  and 
defence  only,  as  aflies,  poplars,  ^c. 

Nether-vert,  called  alfo  Jub-bois^  or  under 
wood,  are  for  browfe  and  food  of  the  game, 
and  for  Ihelter  and  defence,  as  maple,  Lfr. 
Some  for  browfe  and  defence,  as  birch,  fal- 
low, willow,  &c.  Some  for  fhelter  and  de- 
fence, as  elder,  alder, 

Of  bulhes,  and  other  vegetables,  are  fome 
for  food  and  Ihelter,  as  the  Ifawthorn,  black- 
thorn, &c.  Some  for  hiding  and  Ihelter,  as 
brakes,  gorth,  or  gorz  heath,  Lfr. 

VEISSIGNON.  A wind-gall,  or  foft- 
fwelling  on  the  in  and  outfide  of  a horfe’s 
hoof-,  that  is,  both  on  the  right  and  the  left 
of  it. 

VESSION.  An  infirmity  in  horfes,  which 
is  a fort  of  wind-gall  or  fwelling  about  the 
bignefs  of  half  an  apple,  bigger  or  leffer, 
compofed  of  a fott  and  fpongy  filth  growing 
between  the  fielh  and  the  fkin,  in  the  hollow 
next  the  hock,  and  beneath  the  big  finew,  a 
little  above  the  capelet  or  bending  of  the 
haiTi. 

This  fweHing  appears  but  very  little,  ex- 
cept when  the  horfe  refls  equally  upon  both 
his  hind  legs,  becaule  when  he  bends  his  ham, 
it  is  not  vilible  at  all;  neither  'does  it  often 
make  a horfe  halt;  it  rifes  on  both  fides  the 
ham,  and  fometimes  only  upon  one:  thofe 
that  come  lower  are  not  dangerous,  and  in 
young  horfes  may  be  difperfed  by  moderate 
exercife. 

VICES  IN  Horses.  In  order  for  the  pre- 
vention, correding,  or  curing  them,  you  may 
ufe  the  follow'ing  diredions : 
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■ If  a horfe  carries  his  head  or  neck  awry 
ftrike  him  twdee  or  thrice  with  the  contrary 
fpur ; but  if  he  be  very  ftiff  necked  on  the 
right-fide,  and  plying  or  bending  on  the  lefr, 
hold  the  right  rein  fhorter  than  the  other,  and 
when  he  inclines  that  way  give  him  fudden 
checks,  having  a fharp  wire  faftened  in  the 
reins,  that  ftriking  in  his  neck,  he  may  be 
compelled  to  hold  it  ftraight,  taking  care  to 
check  him  upwards,  left  he  ftiould  get  a habit 
of  ducking;  down  his  head. 

If  a horfe  is  apt  to  fhake  his  head  and  ears 
upon  the  leaft  occafion,  or  move  his  ears, 
when  he  begins  to  kick,  or  bite,  or  caft  you, 
ftrike  him  on  the  head  with  your  wand,  and 
at  the  fame  time  give  him  a check  with  your 
bridle,  and  a ftroke  with  the  contrary  fpur, 
putting  him  fuddenly  out  of  his  pace;  then 
make  him  ftop,  that  he  may  have  leifure  to 
underftand  your  meaning;  and  do  the  like 
when  he  ftarts,  or  when  he  winches,  which 
is  a fign  of  his  defigning  to  bite  or  ftrike  with 
his  heels. 

If  a horfe  ducks  down  his  head,  check  him 
fuddenly  with  the  bridle,  and  ftrike  with  the 
fpurs,  that  he  may  be  fenfible  of  his  fault; 
if  he  be  ftanding,  make  him  bring  his  head 
into  it’s  right  place,  as  he  ftands ; and  when 
he  obeys,  be  fure  to  cherifti  him,  and  he  will 
foon  underftand  the  meaning. 

If  a horfe  is  fkittifh  and  apt  to  ftart,  fo  that 
you  are  never  free  from  danger,  while  you 
are  on  his  back ; in  cafe  it  proceeds  from  a 
weak  fight,  whereby  objefls  may  be  repre- 
fented  to  him,  otherwife  than  they  really  are, 
give  him  time  to  view  them  well,  and  then  ride 
him  up  gently  to  them;  but  if  he  naturally 
be  fearful,  and  ready  to  ftart  at  the  hearing 
ftrange  founds,  muft  inure  him  to  the 
noife  of  guns,  drums,  trumpets,  and  in 
time  he  vyill  take  delight  therein. 

If  a horfe  is  reftive,  and  refufes  to  go  for- 
wards, pull  him  backwards,  and  perhaps  he 
will  then  go  forwards;  and  though  he  rebel  a 
longtime,  the  whip  and  fpurs  will  prevail  with 
him.at  laft,  if  they*be  given  fmartly,  foundiy, 
and  in  time  : when  once  you  begin,  you  muft 
continue  them  till  he  fubmits,  provTded  it  pro- 
ceeds from  ftubbornnefs,  and  not  from  faint- 
nefs  and  ficknefs. 

If  a horfe  rears  an  end,  that  is,  raifes  fo  high 
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before  as  to  endanger  his  coming  over  upon  . 
the  rider,  you  muft  give  him  the  bridle,  and 
leaning  forwards  with  your  whole  weight,  giv-  ' 
ing  him  both  your  fpurs  as  he  is  falling  down, 
but  forbear  to  fpur  him  as  he  is  rifing,  for 
that  may  caufe  him  to  come  over  upon  you. 

If  he  is  fubjeft  to  fall  down  upon  the  ground, 
or  in  the  water,  nothing  is  better  than  a pair 
of  good  fpurs  applied  when  you  firfl:  perceive 
he  is  going  about  to  do  fo,  which  will  divert 
him  from  thinking  any  more  of  it  •,  but  if  he  ' 
defifts,  do  not  corredt  him  again  at  that  in- 
ftant,  for  bad  horfemen  occafion  moft  of  thefe 
vices,  by  corredling  unduly,  or  out  of  time;  ■ 
by  doing  which  they  are  fo  far  from  making  a 
horfe  fenfible  of  his  fault,  that  they  fright 
him,  and  put  him  into  confufion,  and  caufe 
him  at  laft  to  become  reftive. 

If  a horfe  is  apt  to  run  away,  you  muft  be 
gentle  both  with  a flack  curb  and  keeping 
an  eafy  bridle-hand  ; firft  walk  him  wiihout 
flopping,  but  only  flaying  him  by  the  head 
by  little  and  little ; then  trot  him  a while, 
and  put  him  again  from  a trot  to  a walk,  flay- 
ing him  by  degrees,  and  always  cherifh  as 
foon  as  he  obeys ; and  when  you  find  him 
thus  far  peaceable,  put  him  off  from  his  trot 
to  a gentle  gallop  ; from  that  to  a trot ; and 
from  a trot  to  a walk,  flaying  him  by  degrees 
with  a fteady  hand:  by  uffng  this  method  for 
fome  time  with  judgment  and  patience,  it  is 
very  likely  you  may  cure  him  of  running 
away. 

If  a horfe  is  apt  to  fly  out  violently,  it  is 
certain,  that  the  more  you  pull  the  bride-rein, 
and  hurt  him  by  ftraightening  the  curb,  the 
more  he  will  tug,  and  run  the  fafter : in  this 
cafe,  therefore,  if  you  have  field  room  enough, 
whenever  you  find  him  begin  to  run,  let  him 
go,  by  flackening  the  bridle,  and  giving  him 
the  fpur  continually  and  fharply  till  he  begin 
to  flacken  of  his  own  accord. 

By  treating  him  in  this  manner,  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  but  you  will  cure  him  at  laft, 
there  being  no  remedy  like  this  for  a runaway 
horfe. 

Some  horfes  will  not  endure  the  fpurs  when 
they  are  given  them,  nor  go  forwards,  but  as 
it  were  cleaving  and  faflening  to  them,  flrike 
out  and  go  back ; if  you  prcfs  them  hard  they 
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will  fall  to  ftaling,  and  not  ftir  out  of  the 
place. 

If  he  be  a gelding,  it  is  difficult  to  break 
him  of  his  humour  ; but  a ftone-horfe  perhaps 
may  forget  it  for  a time  under  the  conducfl; 
of  a good  horfeman;  yet  if  he  once  get  the 
maftery  of  his  riders,  he  will  be  very  apt  to 
begin  a-new  again. 

To  conclude,  every  gelding,  ftone-horfe  or 
mare,  that  does  not  fly  with  the  fpurs,  but 
pbftinately  cleaves  to  and  kicks  againft  them, 
flaould  be  looked  upon,  as  of  a crofs  and  dog- 
ged nature,  and  is  therefore  to  be  abfolutely 
r>.je6ted. 

VIGOUR  OF  A Hohse.  In  order  to  judge 
of  this,  quality,  the  following  rules  and  re- 
marks-art  of  good  ufe  : 

,r\Vhena  horfe  is  ffanding  ftill,  keeping  him 
faff  with  the  bridle-hand,  apply  your  fpurs  to 
the  hair  of  his  fides,  which  by  horfemen  is 
termed  pinching ; and  if  you  find  him  impa- 
tient under  you,  gathering  himfelf  up,  and 
endeavouring  to  go  forwards,  champing  upon 
the  bite  without  thruffing  out  his  nofe,  it  is  a 
fign  of  hea;t  and  vigour. 

There  are  fome  horfes  that  flrew  a great 
deal  of  mettle  when  pinched,  but  immedi- 
ately lofe  the  apprehenfion  of  ir ; fo  that 
though  they  have  a very  fenfible  feeling,  which 
proceeds  from  the  thinnefs  of  their  Ik  in,  vet 
they  are  of  a dull  dirpofidon  : of  fuch  horfes 
it  may  be  fald,  that  they  are  rather  tickllfli 
than  fenfible  of  the  fpur. 

There  is  a great  difference  bef'vcen  a met- 
tled horfe  and  a fiery  one  ; the  former  deferves 
to  be  highly  valued,  but  the  latter  is  good  for 
nothing.  A horfe  that  is  truly  vigorous  fhoulci 
be  calm  and  cool,  move  on  patiently,  and 
difeover  his  mettle  but  when  required. 

Then  the  furefl  method  is  to  chufe  fuch 
horfes  as  are  very  apprehenfive  of  ftrokes,  and 
are  afraid  at  the  ieaft  appearance  of  them  ; 
which,  at  the  only  clofing  of  the  legs  and 
thighs,  feem  to  be  feized  with  fear,  and  alartn- 
ed,  and  that  without  fretting  or  fiercenvfs. 

A horfe  that  walks  deliberately  and  iccurdv, 
vdthout  requiring  the  whip  too  often,  and 
without  fretting,  goes  from  the  walk  to  th:; 
gallop,  and  from  the  gallop  to  the  tlcp  again, 
without  being  difquieted  ; but  continually 
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champing  upon  ^ his  bkt,  hig  trots  with  glib- 
nel's  upon  his  ftioulders  eafilj,  fnorcing  a little 
through  his  noftrihd  ' “ • ^ ‘ * 'I 

If  a horfe  is  well  upon  his  haunches,  has  a 
light  and  eafy  flop,  his  head  and  well 

placed,  and  the  feeling  of  the  bitt  equal  and 
juft  i I fay,  if  he- has  aih  th-eie-qualities,  you 
will  feldom  have  caufe  to  complain  upon  ac* 
count  of  his  price. 

I fliall  only  add  here,  by  Way  of  advice, 
that  whatever  good  qualities  a horfe  may  have, 
that  you  never  give  a high  price  for  him,  un- 
lefs  he  be  endured  with  thefe  two,  of  having 
a good  mouuh,  and  being  fenfible  of  an  obedi- 
ence to  thefpur. 

VINE-FRETTERS:  are  to  be  deftroyed 
by  placing  a rod  half  a toot  h^gh  in  the 
ground,  with  mugs  or  cups  turned  over  the 
top  of  it,  where  they  will  creep  and  may  be 
eafily  taken. 

VIVARY.  a place  either  on  land  or  wa- 
ter where  living  creatures  are  kept ; but  in  a 
lave'  fenfe  it  is  taken  for  a park,  warren,  or  filh- 
pond. 

VIVES,  1 Though  this  dlftcmper  goes  by 

AVIVES,  } th  ree  names,  yet  it  is  out  one 

FlV^ES.  J and  the  fame  biftempc-r,  and 
are  certain  flat  kernels,  much  like  bunches  of 
grapes  growing  in  a clufttr,  c.ofc  knitted  to- 
gether in  the  part  affcdled. 

They  center  from  the  ears,  and  creep 
downwards  between  the  chap  and  the  neck  of 
the  horfe  towards  the  throat,  and  when  in- 
flamed they  fweli,  and  not  only  are  painful  to 
the  horle,  but  prove  mortal  by  flopping  his 
•wind,  unlefs  a fpeedy  courl'e  be  taken  for  the 
cure. 

They  caufe  fuch  a difiicuky  of  breathing, 
and  uneafineis,  that  he  will  oftentimes  lie  down 
and  ftarr  up  again,  and  tumble  about  after  a 
llrange  manner. 

1 his  diftemper  is  occafioned  by  drinking 
cold  water,  after  a violent  heat ; which  cauf- 
ing  the  humours  to  melt  down  they  fall  too 
plentifully  upon  the  natural  glands  or  kernels  ; 
alfo  by  eating  too  much  barley,  oats,  rye, 
rankntfs  of  blood,  &c. 

The  cure  i.  It  ihevives  are  not  grown  fo 
larae  as  that  the  horfe  is  in  immediate  cEnger 
of  being  ftifled,  do  not  open  ‘ the  tumours, 
but  rather  endeavour  to  ,rot  them,  by  taking 
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hold  of  the  kernel  with  a pair  of  pincers  or 
plyers,  and  beating  the  fwellings  gently  with 
. 'the  handle  of  a (hoeing  hammer,  or  bruifing 
them  with  your  hand,  till  they  become  foft 
enough;  and  they  will  afterwards  difappear; 
but  this  is  not  to  be  done  till  the  fwellings 
are  pretty  ripe,  which  may  be  known  by  the 
eafy  feparation  of  the  hair  from  the  fkin  if  you 
pluck  it  with  your  fingers. 

Having  rotted  (or  in  cafe  of  neceflity)  open- 
ed the  vives,  let  the  horfe  be  let  blood  under 
Che  tongue,  and  afterwards  in  the  flanks ; wafh 
his  mouth  with  fait  and  vinegar;  and  blow 
fome  of  the  vinegar  into  his  ears,  rubbing  and 
fqueezing  them  hard  to  make  it  penetrate;  for 
this  will  confiderably  alTuage  the  pain  which 
it  communicates  to  the  jaws. 

Then  give  the  horfe  to  drink  a quart  of  wine 
with  two  handfuls  of  hemp-feed  pounded,  two 
nutmegs  grated,  and  the  yolks  ot  half  a dozen 
eggs,  and  wafh  him  gently  after  for  an  hour. 

About  an  hour  after  giving  him  thac 
draught  injedt  the  following  glyfter ; boil  an 
ounce  and  half  of  fal  polychreftum,  finely 
powdered  in  five  pints  of  beer;  when  you  have 
taken  it  off  the  fire,  put  it  into  two  ounces  of 
oil  (jf  bays,  and  fquirt  ail  in  blood  warm. 

As  to  our  pradtiie  in  England  in  the  cure  of 
this  diftemper;  lome  cut  holes  where  the  ker- 
nels are,  and  pick  them  out  with  a wire,  then 
fill  the  hole  with  fait,  and  at  three  days  end  ic 
will  run:  and  afterwards  wafh  it  with  fage 
■juice,  and  heal  it  with  an  ointment  made  of 
honey,  butter,  and  tar,  or  with  green  oint- 
ment, and  alio  ule  other  means  with  it;  but 
the  efficacious  receipts  are  thefe  following; 

Take  tar,  trieii  hog’s  greafe,  bay-fait  and 
frankincenfe  powtiered,  of  each  as  much  as 
will  fuffice;  melt  them  together,  and  with  a 
chmt  faftened  to  a flick,  ferub  the  place  four 
or  five  mornings,  until  the  inflamed  part  be- 
come foft  and  ripe  ; then  flit  the  fkin  with 
your  incifion- knife,  let  forth  the  corruption, 
and  heal  it  with  tried  hng’s-greafe  and  verdi- 
greale,  made  up  into  fine  powder ; melt  them 
upon  a fire,  and  let  not  the  fluff  boil  no  more 
than  a waim  or  two ; then  put  in  fome  ordi- 
nary turj>entine,  and  fo  ftir  all  together  till  it 
be  Cold,  and  then  carefully  anoint  the  forrance 
therewith  till  it  is  healed. 

Another  excellent  way  is,  to  take  a penny- 
worth 
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"worth  of  pepper  beaten  into  fine  powder,  a 
fpoonful  of  f^wine’s  greafe,  mix  them  very  well 
together,  and  convey  the  fluff  equally  into 
both  the  ears  of  the  horfe,  fo  tie  or  flitch 
them  up,  then  fhake  them  that  the  medicine 
may  fink  downwards,  and  this  being  done, 
let  him  blood  in  the  neck-vein  and  temple- 
vein. 

But  the  moft  common  way  of  cure,  and  fuch 
as  our  farriers  ufe,  is  to  let  him  blood  on  both 
fides  the  neck-veins,  then  to  fear  the  fwelling 
with  a fmall  hot  iron,  from  the  root  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  ear,  till  the  Ikin  looks  yel- 
lowy the  fame  iron  being  in  fbape  fomewhat 
like  an  arrow’s  head,  with  three  or  four  fmall 
lines  drawn  from  the  body  of  it;  and  after 
fearing,  in  order  to  take  out  the  heat  of  the 
fire,  and  to  make  it  found  again,  anoint  it 
with  frefh  butter,  or  with  hog’s-greafe,  and  he 
will  do  well. 

VIXEN  or  FIXEN.  A fox’s  cub. 

ULCER.  An  ulcer  is  diftinguiflied  from  a 
wound  by  its  dry,  hard  edges,  by  its  difpofi- 
tion  to  heal,  and  by  the  ftiarp,  thin  humour 
that  is  difeharged  from  its  furface.  It  is  a too 
common  pradtice  to  drefs  wounds  with  (harp, 
fpirituous  dreflings,  inflead  of  lint  and  the 
common  digeftive  ointment;  and  thus  wounds 
that  would  readily  heal,  are 'converted  into 
troublefome  and  tedious  ulcers. 

Generally  a bad  habit  of  body  is  the  caufe 
of  ulcers,  as  well  as  of  their  continuance,  in 
which  cafe  no  cure  can  be  performed  before 
the  conftitution  is  mended.  But  it  it  is  not 
owing  to  the  fault  of  the  humours,  you  muft 
endeavour  to  change  it  into  a wound,  by  foft- 
cning  the  edges,  and  promoting  the  digeftion 
of  the  acrid  matter  into  pus:  this  lafl  is  done 
by  drelling  it  with  the  mercurial  digeflive,  or 
by  rubbing  the  furface  gently  with  the  milder 
blue  ointment,  each  time  of  dreffing,  and 
then  applying  a pledget  of  the  digeflive  oint- 
ment; the  edges  are  generally  foftened  by  the 
fame  means  with  which  digeftion  is  promoted  ; 
but  if  that  proves  infufficient,  touch  them  at 
each  dreffing  with  the  lunar  cauftic. 

If  great  pain  and  inflammation  attend  ul- 
cers, foment  them  with  a decoflion  made  from 
wormwood,  camomile-flowers,  bay-leaves, 
t^c.  and  if  there  is  a tendency  to  a mortifica- 
tion, add  a pint  of  redUfied  fpirit  of  wine  to 


each  gallon  of  the  fomentation:  twice  a day 
may  be  a general  rule  for  fomenting  and  dref- 
fing ulcers,  where  there  is  much  difeharge, 
but  once  a-day  is  enough  where  that  is  fmall. 

Sometimes  ulcers  are  occafioned  by  a foul 
bone  which  lies  immediately  underneath  them, 
and  which  can  never  be  healed  until  the  faulty 
part  of  the  bone  is  removed  : this  is  known  to 
be  the  cafe  when  the  flefh  appears  foft  and 
like  a quagmire,  and  when  there  is  a dil- 
charge  of  {linking  greafy  water,  and,  by  paf- 
fing  a probe  through  the  flefh,  for  then  you 
perceive  that  the  bone  is  rough,  which  in  a 
healthy  flate  is  fmooth.  In  this  cafe,  much 
patience  is  fometimes  required : fometimes 
the  cafe  is  trifling,  and  in  three  weeks 
the  faulty  part  feparates ; at  other  times  a 
year  will  hardly  fuffice  for  this  end;  how- 
ever, if  the  ulcer  is  very  fpongy,  a cauftic 
may  be  applied  upon  it  as  large  as  the  faulty 
fcale  j and  when  the  bone  is  quite  bare,  drefs 
it  with  dry  lint  every  day;  and  if  there  is 
much  difeharge,  let  it  be  dreffed  twice  a-day  : 
the  dry  lint  will  generally  fuffice.  If  the 
carious  bone  be  very  foul  and  ftink,  the  lint 
that  lays  next  the  bone  may  be  dipped  in  tinc- 
ture of  myrrh  ; if  the  ulcer  is  deep,  lint  may 
lay  next  the  bone,  and  fine  tow,  made  into 
foft  doffils,  may  do  to  fill  up  the  hollow  fpace, 
and  prevent  the  flefli  from  filling  up  before 
the  piece  of  bone  is  feparated,  which  muft 
not  be  hurried  by  any  forcible  method,  but 
left  entirely  to  this  gentle  one,  by  which,  if 
the  conftitution  is  good,  the  ena  will  be  ob- 
tained ; and,  if  it  is  bad,  it  muft,  by  proper 
medicines  and  diet,  be  recruited. 

Ulcers  may  happen  on  any  part  of  the  body ; 
fometimes  they  are  feated  on  the  eye,  and  their 
chief  diftindlions  are,  that  they  are  more  fu- 
perficial,  or  more  deep,  more  mild,  or  more 
untoward  and  difficult  to  cure.  For  the  more 
fuperficial  and  mild  fort,  the  following  may  be 

_ ufed  every  three  or  four  hours: 

Take  pure  water,  four  ounces;  fugar-candy, 
half  a drachm;  fugar  of  lead,. ten  grains; 
mixed. 

! If  witfi  this  the  ulcer  begins  to  dry,  and  be- 
comes hot  and  painful,  it  may  have  more  wa- 
ter added  to  the  fame  quantity  of  ingredi- 
ents. 

For  the  deeper,  fouler,  and  more  obftinate 
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kmd,  the  following  may  be  ufed  three  or  four 
times  a day  : 

Take  four  ounces  of  water;  fugar  candy, 
half  a drachm ; white  vitriol,  two  fcruples ; 
camphire,  ten  grains;  mixed. 

If  with  this  the  ulcer  is  moift,  or  becomes 
foul,  make  it  a little  ftronger  by  adding  more 
of  the  ingredients. 

Ulcers  in  the  eyes,  that  are  attended  with 
great  pain,  are  relieved  by  fomenting  them 
with  warm  milk,  tinged  with  fafFron  (and  in 
which  a little  gum  arable  is  diffolved),  two  or 
three  times  a-day. 

If  a foul  blackifh  water  diftils  from  the  ul- 
cer, drefs  it  twice  a day  with  the  following : 

Take  four  ounces  of  pure  water,  and  add  to 
it  fifteert  grains  of  verdigrife,  ten  grains  of 
camphire,  twenty  grains  of  myrrh,  and  half  a 
drachm  of  fogar-candy. 

A fiftulous  ulcer  frequently  happens  on  the 
withers  from  pinching  there  with  the  faddle, 
and  neglecfting,  or  improperly  treating  them  : 
if  the  bruife  is  difeovered  at  the  firft,  rub  it 
well  two  or  three  times  a-day  with  the  follow- 
ing lotion; 

Take  white  vitriol,  two  drachms;  fugar  of 
lead,  twenty  grains;  water,  four  ounces; 
mixed. 

Care  fhould  be  had  to  diftinguifh  thefe  fwell- 
ings  that  happen  from  the  faddle  bruifing  this 
part,  from  thofe  that  follow,  and  are  the  ef- 
fed  of  a fever,  bfc.  this  latter  fort  fhould  not 
be  treated  with  any  thing  but  fuppuratives  ; 
a warm  poultice  of  lealded  bran  fhould  be  laid 
on,  and  renewed  two  or  three  times  a-day, 
until  the  ablcefs  is  ripe  and  burfts ; for,  if  an 
opening  is  made  before  the  matter  is  com- 
pletely digefted,  whether  the  caufe  of  the  ab- 
feefs  was  from  a bruife,  or  from  fome  other 
difeafe  fettling  there,  it  will  equally  endanger 
the  part  becoming  a fpongy  foul  ulcer,  which 
accident,  if  it  befall  you,  will  require  a pretty 
large  opening,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the 
ligament  of  the  neck,  which  terminates  near 
the  withers:  if  the  fungus  and  the  difeharge 
from  it  be  difagreeable  and  troublefome,  drefs 
it  twice  a-day  with  pledgets  dipped  in  the 
following: 

Take  of  blue  vitriol,  half  an  ounce;  dif- 
folye  it  in  a pint  of  water;  add  to  it  oil  of  tur- 
pentine and  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  of  each 
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four  ounces;  (harp  vinegar,  fix  ounces;  olf 
of  vitriol,  two  ounces;  mixed. 

Fiftulous  ulcers  fhould  be  laid  open  to  the 
very  bottom,  or  they  will  never  heal  firmly. 

ULCERS,  OR  Fistulas,  in  Hawks. 
Sometimes  hawks  have  ulcers  and  fiftulas  in 
feveral  parts  of  their  bodies,  which  will  always 
run  and  fend  forth  a filthy,  fretting,  thin  and 
faltifh  humour  at  their  nares. 

For  the  cure  : fyringe  it  often  to  the  bot- 
tom with  ftrong  allum-water,  and  if  you  can 
conveniently  put  a tent  wetted  in  vinegar  and 
allum  into  the  holes,  that  will  haften  the  cure  j 
but  do  not  let  the  tent  reach  to  the  bottom  of 
the  fore. 

UMBER.  A filn  which  fbrae  will  have  to 
be  the  fame  as  the  grayling,  and  only  differ- 
ent in  name:  it  is  of  the  tench  kind,  but 
feldom  grows  fo  big : very  few,  or  any,  ex- 
ceeding the  length  of  eighteen  inches.  He 
frequents  fuch  rivers  as  trouts  do,  is  taken 
with  the  fame  baits,  efpscially  the  fly,  and 
being  a Ample  fifh  is  bolder  than  the  trout : 
he  hides  himfclf  in  win'-er,  but  after 
appearing  abroad,  is  gamefome  and  pleafant, 
yet  very  tender  mouthed,  and  therefore  quick- 
ly loft  after  he  is  ftruck.  Grayling. 

UMBLES,  HUMBLES  or  NUMBLES. 
Part  of  the  entrails  of  a deer. 

UNCERTAIN.  We  call  a horfe  uncertain 
that  is  naturally  reftlefs  and  turbulent,  and  is 
not  confirmed  in  the  manage  he  is  put  to,  fo 
that  he  works  with  trouble  and  uncertainty. 

UNDOING  OF  A Boar  fwith  Huntersl, 
fignifies  the  drefling  of  it, 

UNITE.  A horfe  is  faid  to  unite,  or  walk 
in  union,  when  in  galloping  the  hind-quarters 
follow  and  keep  time  with  the  fore. 

VOL  ARY.  A great  bird-cage,  fo  large, 
that  birds  have  room  to  fly  up  and  down  in 
it. 

VOLT.  This  word  fignifies  a round,  or  a 
circular  tread,  and,  in  general,  where  we  fay 
in  the  Academies  to  make  volts,  to  manage 
upon  volts,  we  underftand  a gait  of  two  treads, 
made  by  a horfe  going  fide-ways  round  a cen- 
ter, in  fuch  a manner,  that  thefe  two  treads 
make  parallel  tradls,  one  larger  made  by  the 
fore-feet,  and  another  fmaller  made  by  the 
hind-feet,  the  croup  approaching  towards  the 
center,  and  the  flioulders  bearing  outwards. 

Some- 
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Scmeiimes  the  volt  is  of  one  tread ; as  when  a 
horfe  makes  volts  in  corvets,  and  in  caprioles, 
fo  that  the  haunches  follow  the  Ihoulders,  and 
move  forwards  on  the  fame  tread.  In  general, 
the  way  and  trafl  of  a volt  is  made  fometimes 
round,  fometimes  oval,  and  fometimes  fquare, 
of  four  ftraight  lines ; fo  that  thefe  treads, 
whether  round  or  fquare,  inclofe  a terrain, 
or  manage  ground,  the  middle  of  which  is 
fometimes  diftinguifhed  by  a pillar,  or  elfe 
by  an  imaginary  center,  which  is  there  Ajp- 
pofed  in  order  to  regulate  the  diftances  and  the 
juftnefs  of  the  volt. 

Renversed  VOLT.  A traft  oftwo  treads, 
made  by  the  horfe,  with  his  head  to  the  cen- 
ter, and  his  croup  out,  fo  that  he  goes  fide- 
ways  upon  a walk,  trot,  or  gallop,  and  traces 
out  a fmall  circumference  v/ith  his  Ihoulders, 
and  a large  one  with  his  croup. 

This  different  fituation  of  the  Ihoulders  and 
the  croup,  with  refpedl;  to  the  center,  gives 
this  volt  the  name  of  renverfed,  as  being  op- 
pofite  in  fituation  to  the  former. 

Renverfed  volts  upon  a walk,  appeafe  and 
quiet  unruly  horfes  if  they  are  made  methodi- 
cally. 

The  fix  volts  are  made  tnra-a- terra,  two  to 
the  right,  two  to  the  left,  two  to  the  right 
again  •,  all  with  one  breath,  obferving  the 
ground  with  the  fame  cadence  working  (tride) 
fhort  and  quick,  and  ready  the  fore-hand  in 
the  air,  the  breech  upon  the  ground,  the  head 
and  tail  firm  andileady. 

To  do  the  fix  volts,  you  ihould  have  an  ex- 
cellent horfe  that  is  knowing  and  obedient,  and 
has  ftrengthto  anfwer  them. 

To  make  a horfe  work  upon  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  volt,  is  to  manage  him  with  that 
juftnefs,  that  from  quarter  to  quarter,  or  at 
each  of  the  corners  or  angles  of  the  volt,  he 
mates  a narrow  volt  that  does  not  take  above 
the  quarter  of  the  great  volt,  the  head  and  tail 
firm,  and  thus  purfues  all  the  quarters,  with 
the  fame  cadence,  without  lofing  one  time  or 
motion,  and  with  one  reprize  or  with  one 
breath. 

In  fpeaking-of  volts,  we  fay,  to  put  a horfe 
upon  volts,  to  make  him  work  upon  the  volts, 
to  make  good  volts,  to  embrace  the  whole 
voltj  that  is,  to  manage  fo  that  the  horfe 


working  upon  volts,  takes  in  all  the  ground, 
and  the  fhoulders  go  before  the  haunches. 

To  paffage  upon  volt,  or  ride  a horfe  head 
and  haunches  in,  is  to  ride  him  upon  two 
treads,  upon  a walk  or  a trot. 

Demi-VOLT.  a demi-round  of  one  tread 
or  two,  made  by  the  horfe  at  one  of  the  cor- 
ners or  angles  of  the  volt,  or  elfe  at  the  end 
of  the  line  of  the  paffade  ; fo  that  being  near 
the  end  of  this  line,  or  elfe  one  of  the  corners 
of  the  volt,  he  changes  hands,  to  return  by  a 
femi-circle,  to  regain  the  fame  line. 

When  he  does  not  return  upon  this  line,  we 
fay  he  has  not  clofed  his  demi- volt. 

Demi-volts  of  the  length  of  a horfe,  are  fe- 
mi-circles  of  two  treads,  which  a horfe  traces  in 
working  fide-ways,  the  haunches  low,  and 
the  head  high,  turning  very  narrow;  fo  that 
having  formed  -round,  he  changes  the  hand 
to  make  another,  which  is  again  followed  by 
another  change  of  hand,  and  another  demi- 
volt,  which  croffes  the  firft:.  This  demi-volc 
of  a horfe’s  length  is  a very  pretty  manage, 
but  very  difficult;  we  may  compare  it  to  a fi- 
gure of  eight. 

VOMITING.  Horfes  are  often  extremely 
fick,  but  neither  vomit,  either  naturally  or  by 
art.:  the  reafon  is,  a peculiar  contradiion  of 
the  gullet,  and  its  fpiral  diredion,  before  it 
enters  into  the  flomach. 

However,  though  the  more  immediate  ef- 
feds  of  this  evacuation  are  not  to  be  obtained, 
art  hath  its  fubftitute^,  by  which  the  remoter 
advantages  thereof  are  happily  effeded,  v/'z, 
fuch  as  excite  coughing,  fneezing,  and  ftrain- 
ing  towomit. 

Affafoetida,  favin,  horfe-radlfh,  green  ju- 
niper-wood, and  other  Simulating  and  ur- 
grateful  things,  either  fingly  or  mixed  in  any 
proportion,  wrapped  in  a thin  rag,  and  faf- 
tened  to  the  bit  of  the  bridle,  excites  a naufea 
and  coughing. 

If  a drachm  of  the  powdered  leaves  of  affara- 
bacca  is  blown  up  the  noftrils  once  or  twice  a- 
day,  it  will  very  tffedually  provoke  a fneez- 
ing. 

URINE.  A ferous  or  waterifh  excrement 
is  derived  from  the  blood,  which  paffes  from 
the  reins,  and  is  difeharged  through  the 
bladder. 
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Sometimes  a horfe  is  felzed  with  an  excefllve 
flux  of  crude  and  undigefted  urine,  refem- 
bling  water,  by  which  his  ftrength  is  drained 
by  degrees  : it  proceeds  from  heat  and  fharp- 
nefs  of  the  blood,  or  an  inflammation  in  the 
kidnies,  which,  like  a cupping  glafs,  fuck  in 
the  eoncodted  ferum  from  the  veins. 

The  remote  caufes,  are  the  immoderate  and 
irregular  working  of  young  horfes,  cold  rains 
in  the  beginning  of  winter,  eating  of  oats 
brought  over  by  fea,  which,  being  fpongy, 
draw  in  the  fpirits  of  the  fait  water. 

As  for  the  cure,  the  horfe  is  to  be  fed  with 
bran  inftead  of  oats;  giving  him  a cooling 
glyfter,  next  day  let  him  blood,  the  day  fol- 
lowing injedt  another  glyfter,  the  next  day 
after  that  bleed  him  again,  not  taking  away 
above  the  quantity  of  two  pounds  of  blood  at 
a time  ; this  done,  boil  two  quarts  of  water, 
and  put  it  into  a pailful  of  common  water, 
with  a large  handful  of  oriental  bole  beat  to 
powder:  mix  all  well  together,  and  let  the 
horfe  take  it  lukewarm  for  his  ordinary  drink 
morning  and  evening,  giving  him  full  liberty 
to  quench  his  thirft,  which,  in  this  difeafe,  is 
exceflive*,  for  the  more  he  drinks,  he  will  be 
the  fooner  cured. 

As  for  remedies  to  provoke  urine  in  horfes, 
which  are  often  neceflfary. 

Take  about  four  ounces  of  dried  pigeon’s 
dung  in- powder,  and  boil  in  a quart  of  white- 
wine;  after  two  or  three  walms  drain  out  the 
liquor,  give  it  th^  horfe  blood  warm,  then 
walk  him  for  half  an  hour,  and  he  will  ftale  if 
it  be  poffible. 

Another  good  remedy  for  a horfe  that  can- 
not ftale,  is  to  lead  him  into  a Iheep-cote,  and 
there  unbridle  him,  fuffering  him  to  fmell  the 
dung,  and  roll  and  wallow  in  it;  for  he  will 
infallibly  ftale  before  he  comes  forth,  if  he  be 
not  paft  cure. 

This  quick  effefl  proceeds  from  a fubtile  and 
diuretic  fait,  that  ftreams  out  from  the  (beep’s 
dung,  and  ftrikes  the  brain  ; fince  by  reaion 
of  the  correfpondence  of  that  with  the  lower 
parts,  it  obliges  the  expul  five  faculty  to  avoid 
the  urine. 

The  urinary  paflages  are  frequently  ftopt  by 
thick  phlegm,  which  will  fcarce  give  way  to 
the  above-mentioned  medicines,,  and  therefore 
recourfe  may  be  had  to  the  following  receipt : 


Take  an  ounce  of  faffafras-wood  with  the 
bark,  cut  it  fmall,  and  infufe  it  in  a quart  of 
white  wine,  in  a large  glafs  bottle  well  flopped,., 
fo  as  two-thirds  of  the  bottle  may  remain 
empty  : let  it  ftand  on  hot  afhes  for  about  fix 
hours,  then  drain  out  the  wine,  and  give  it 
the  horfe  in  a horn. 

This  remedy  will  certainly  afford  relief,  ei- 
ther by  urine  or  fweat,  the  matter  of  which  is 
known  to  be  the  fame. 

To  caufe  a horfe  to  ftale  for  his  benefit  in 
fome  cholics,  put  two  ounces  of  fugar  of  dial- 
thaea  to  a quarter  of  a pound  of  Caftile  foap, 
beat  them  well  together,  make  pretty  big  balls, 
and  diffolve  one  of  them  in  a pint  and  a half, 
of  ftrong  beer  fcalding  hot;  when  it  is  luke-- 
warm  give  it  him  in  a horn,  and  let  him  faft- 
an  hour  after. 

For  a Stoppage  of  Ur'mey  when  a Horfe  cannot 
ftale. 

Pound  half  a pound  of  arrifeeds,  and  a 
handful  of  parfley-roots ; or  if  you  have  not 
them,  half  an  ounce  of  parfley-feeds,  pound' 
them,  and  boil  them  in  a quart  of  ftrong, 
white-wine,  or  for  want  of  that,  as  much  old 
ftrong  beer ; then  ftratn  it  off,  and  add  a 
drachm  of  oyfter-lhells  finely  powdered,  give 
it  the  horfe  milk-warm. 

DRIVES.  Nets  to  catch  hawks  with. 

WALK,  is  the  floweft,  and  leaft  raifed  of 
a borfe’s  goings.  The  Duke  of  New- 
cafile  made  this  motion  to  be  two  legs  diame- 
trically  oppofite  in  the  air,  and  two  upon  the 
ground,  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  form  of  a 
St.  Andrew's  crofs,  which,  in  effect,  is  the  mo-, 
tion  of  a trot. 

But  latter  authors  agree,  that  fo  great  a maf- 
ter  was  miftaken  in  this  point:  for  in  a walk 
(as  any  one  may  obferve)  a horfe  lifts  two  legs 
of  a fide,  one  after  the  other,  beginning  with 
the  hind  leg  firft ; as  if  he  lead  with  the  legs 
of  the  right  fide,  then  the  firft  foot  he  lifteth 
is  his  far  hind  foot ; and  in  the  time  he  is  Get- 
ting it  down  (which  in  a ftep  is  always  fhort: 
of  the  tread  of  his  fore  foot  upon  the  fame 
fide)  he  lifteth  his  far  fore  foot,  and  fetteth  it 
down  before  his  near  fore  foot. 

Again,  juft  as  he  is  fetting  down  his  far  fore 
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foot,  he  lifts  up  his  near  hind  foot,  and  fets 
it  down  again,  juft  ftiortof  his  near  fore  foot, 
and.joft  as  he  is  fetting  it  down,  he  lifts  his 
riear  fore  foot,  and  fets  it  down  before  his  far 
fore  foot. 

And  thisds  the  true  motion  of  a horfe’s  legs 
upon  a walk.. 

Begin  this  leflbn  in  a walk,  and  ejid  it  with 
a- walk. 

When  you  teach  your  horfe  to  turn  to  the 
right  and  left,  or  from  one  end  to  another, 
make  him  walk  at  firft,  then  teach  him  upon 
the  trot,  and'then  upon  the  gallop. 

WALKERS.  A fort  of  foreft  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  king,  to  walk  about  a certain 
fpace  of  ground  appointed  to  their  care. 

WAR-HORSE.  In  order  to  the  cbufing 
fuch  a horfe,,  take  the  following  diredtions  ; 

Chufe  one  tall  in  ftature,  with  a comely 
head,  and  an  out  fwelling  forehead  j,  a large 
fparkling  eye,  the  white  of  which  is  covered 
with  the  eye-brows ; a fmall  thin  ear,  fhort 
and  pricking;  if  long,  well  carried,  and  mov- 
ing; a deep  neck,  a large  crell,  broad  bread, 
bending  ribs ; broad  and  ftraight  chine,  round 
and  full  buttocks ; a tail  high  and  broad, 
neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin  a full  fwelling 
thigh,  a broad,  flat,  and  lean  leg;  Ihort  paf- 
terned  and  fhort  jointed. 

As  for  ordering  him  during  the  time  of  his 
teaching,  he  muft  be  kept  high,  his  food  good 
hfay  and  clean  oats,  or  two  parts  of  oats  and 
one  part  of  beans  or  peas,  well  dried  and 
hardened ; half  a peck  in  a morning,  noon, 
and  evening,  is  enough. 

On  his  refting  days  let  him  be  drefled  be- 
tween five  and  fix  in  the  morning,  and  water 
him  at  feven  and  eight  in  the  evening. 

Drefs  him  between  three  and  four,  and  wa- 
ter him  about  four  or  five,  and  always  give 
him  provender  after  watering;  litter  him  at 
eight,  and  give  him  food  for  all  night. 

Tl>e  night  before  he  is  ridden,  about  nine 
take  away  his  hay,  and  at  four  in  the  morning 
give  him  a handful  or  two  of  oats;  and  when 
he  has  eaten  them  turn  him  upon  the  fnaffle, 
and  rub  him  all  over  with  dry  cloths,  then 
faddle  him,  and  make  him  fit  for  his  exercife  ; 
when  he  has  perfdrmed  it,  bring  him  into  the 
liable  all  fweaty  as  he  is,  and  rub  him  all 
over  with  dry  wifps ; when  this  has  been  done 


take  off  his  faddle,  and  having  rubbed  him 
thorough  with  dry  cloths,  and  put  on  his  hoof- 
ing cloth,  then  lay  the  faddle  on  again  with 
the  girth,  and  walk  him  about  gently  till  he 
is  cool ; when  fethim  up,  let  him  faft  for  two 
or  three  hours,  and  put  him  to  his  meat:  in 
the  afternoon  curb,  rub  and  drefs  him ; alfo 
water  and  order  him  as  before. 

, WARBLE.  To  chirp,  fing,  and  chatter 
as  a bird  does ; to  fing  in  a trilling  or  quaver- 
ing way. 

WARBLES  AND  Set-fasts,  [in  Farriery] 
the  fmall  hard  tumours  frequently  formed  on 
the  faddle  part  of  a horfe’s  back,  and  occa- 
fioned  by  the  heat  or  uneafy  pofition  of  the 
faddle,  are  filled  warbles;  and  if  thefe  are 
fuffered  to  remain  till  they  turn  horny,  they 
are  then  called  fet-fafls. 

The  former  may  beeafily  difperfed  by  bath- 
ing them  with  a mixture  confifting  of  two 
parts  of  camphorated  fpiri  ts  of  wine,  and  one 
part  of  fpirit  of  fal  armoniac.  But  it  will  be 
necefTary  to  rub  the  latter  with  the  mercurial 
ointment  till  they  are  foftened,  and  at  laft  dif- 
folved.  Sometimes  indeed  they  will  not  yield 
to  this  treatment,  in  which  cafe  they  muft  be 
taken  out  with  the  knife,  and  the  parts  treated 
as  a frefh  wound. 

WARRANT  A Horse.  A jockey  that 
fells  a horfe,  is  by  an  inviolable  cuftom  oblig- 
ed to  warrant  him,  that  is,  to  refund  the  mo- 
ney that  was  given  fqr  him,  and  receive  again 
the  horfe  in  nine  days  after  the  firft  delivery, 
in  cafe  he  fold  him  when  under  fuch  infirmi- 
ties as  may  efcape  the  view  of  the  buyer,  and 
: as  they  are  obvioufly  difeovered : natnely,  . 

purfinefs,  glanders,  and  unfoundnefs,  hot  and 
cold. 

But  he  does  not  warrant  him  clear  of  fuch 
infirmities,  as  may  be  feen  and  difeerned. 

And  not  only  a horfe-merchant  or  jockey j . 
but  perfor^,  ^of  what  quality  foever,  ftand  ob- 
liged by  tbe  law  of  nature,  and  will  be  con- 
ftrained  to  take  back  the  horfe,  if  he  isafFeded 
with  the  diforders  firft  mentioned,  and  to  repay 
the  money. 

WARREN.  A franchlfe,  or  place  privi- 
leged, either  by  prefeription  or  grant  from  the 
king,  to  keep  beads  and  fowls  of  warren  in. 

The  word  now  is  generally  applied  to  a 
quantity  of  ground  fet  afide  for  rabbets, 
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A warren,  as  well  as  other  things,  requires 
a proper  place  and  particulaf  fituation ; it 
fhould  be  upon  a fmall  afcent,  expofed  to  the 
eaft  or  Ibuth  •,  the  foil  that  is  moft  fuitable  to 
It,  is  that  which  is  Tandy;  for  to  make  a war- 
ren in  a ftrong  clayey  ground,  would  be  the 
way  to  hinder  the  rabbets  from  making  them- 
felves  burroughs’ ‘with' eafe ; if  the  warren 
Ihould  be  moorifh  ground,  you  would  reap  but 
little  benefit  from  them,  wet  being  injurious 
to  thefe  animals. 

A warren,  properly  fpeaking,  is  a coppice 
which  is  cut  every  ten,  twelve  or  fifteen  years, 
according  as  the  owner  thereof  thinks  fit;  and 
if  it  be  made  near  his  houfe,  it  is  the  bet- 
ter; otherwife  he  muft  be  content  to  have  it 
according  as  the  fituation  of  the  ground  will 
allow. 

He  ought  to  take  all  the  due  precautions, 
that  his  warren  be  fo  contrived,  that  the  rab- 
bets may  eafily  habituate  themfclves  to  it : 
but  how  to  fucceed  therein,  men’s  fentiments 
differ  ; ancient  authors,  who  have  wrote  upon 
this  fubjed:,  fay,  that  it  muft  be  furrounded  with 
walls:  but  others  think  this  extravagancy, 
and  that  the  expence  will  by  much  exceed  the 
profit;  and  indeed  we  find  not  many  that  are 
fo  inclofed,  but  every  one  is  at  his  own  liberty 
as  to  that. 

Mr.  Chomers  opinion  is,  that  a warren  ought 
to  be  encompafled  by  a good  ditch;  and 
though  fuch  an  inclofure  cannot  hinder  the 
rabbets  from  going  obt,  at  leaft  if  it  be  not 
filled  with  water,  yet  it  may  be  hoped  no  da- 
mage may  accrue  therefrom,  when  once  they 
are  accuftomed  to  the  place,  to  which  they 
will  keep,  though  there  be  neither  wails  or 
ditches  to  hem  them  in.  He  that  makes  a 
warren,  is  at  liberty  to  make  it  as  large  as  he 
pleafes,  the  extent  is  not  to  be  limited;  only 
this  may  be  obferved,  that  the  more  Ipacious 
it  is,  the  more  it  will  be  to  the  owner^s 
profit. 

I do  not  know,  fays  the  fame  author,  how 
thofe  who  have  wrote  before  me  upon  the  fub- 
je£t  of  warrens,  have  given  their  opinion,  that 
it  ought  to  be  furrrounded  with  ditches  full 
of  water;  they  muft  either  be  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  rabbets,  or  they  muft  not ; if 
they  were,  why,  fince  they  know  moifture  to 
be  injurious  to  thefe  animals,  they  Ihould  ad- 


; vife  a thing  that  moft  contributes  to  it,  by 
bringing  water  about  by  the  means  of  ditches  ? 
Is.  nor  this  adting  againft  the  courfe  of  nature  ?. 
and  if  they  were  hot  fenfible  of  the  matter, 
they  could  have  no  reafon  to  prefer! be  what 
muft  naturally  tend  to  the  detriment  of  a 
warren ; , and  therefore  without  troubling 
themfelves  about  what  will  become  of  the 
rabbets  that  are  put  into  a warren,  let 
them  make  one  in  fuch  a fituation  as  is  before 
deferibed,  and  furrounded  with  good  dry 
ditches,  and  it  will  be  fufficient. 

If  you  have  but  few  rabbets  to  flock  your 
warren  with,  you  muft  exercife  the  more  pa- 
tience, to  wait  for  the  pleafure  and  profit  you 
may  expedt  from  it ; fuch  things  there  are  in 
this  world,  time  is  required  before  men  can 
make  their  advantages  of  them,  therefore  you 
muft  wait;  a warren  is  of  fuch  a nature,  that 
it  cannot  too  foon  abound  with  fubjedls  that 
are  proper  for  it,  fo  as  to  be  in  a condition  to 
yield  good  profit'  to  the  owner;  thofe  who 
defire  to  have  a warren  foon,  ought  to  furniflx 
themfelves  with  a certain  number  of  does  big 
with  young : thefe  animals,  by  their  young 
ones,  will  multiply  in  time;  but  they  muft: 
nor  for  the  two  firft  years  be  hunted,  and  but 
a little  the  third:  but  thofe  who  have  moft 
knowledge  in  this  kind  of  management,  take 
care  to  flock  their  warrens,  by  the  means  of  a 
great  number  of  conies,  and  it  is  kept  up  the 
better  when  this  is  done. 

WARREN.  The  next  franchife  in  degree 
to  a park,  is  the  liberty  and  franchife  of  a free 
warren. 

The  beafts  and  fowls  whereof  are  faid  to  be 
four,  viz.  the  hare,  the  coney,  the  pheafanr, 
and  the  partridge,  and  ri*6  other,  (being  fuch 
as  may  be  taken  by  long  winged  hawks)  that, 
for  the  moft,  there  are  no  officers  in  a warren, 
but  the  mafter  of  the  game,  or  the  keeper, 
and  that  there  is  no  neceffity  of  inclofing  the 
fame,  as  there  is  of  a park. 

And  that  becaufe  a foreft,  in  dignity,  is 
both  the  higheft,  and  the  greateft  franchife; 
fo  it  doth  comprehend  in  it  a chace,  a park, 
aad  a free  warren;  for  which  reafon  the  beafts 
' of  the  chace,  and  beafts  ^nd  fowls  of  the 
warren  are  as  much  privileged  within  a foreft 
as  the  beads  of  the  forefts  arc,  every  foreft 
being  in  itfelf  a chace,  though  a chace  be  not 
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a forefl:,  but  a part  of  it ; and  the  like  may  be 
faid  of  a park  or  warren. 

For  which  reafon,  the  hunting,  hurting,,  or 
killing  any  of  the  beafts  or  fowls  of  chace, 
park,  or  warren,  within  the  limits  of  the  fo- 
reft,  is  a trefpafs  of  the  foreft,  and  to  be  pu- 
nifhed  only  by  the  laws  of  the  foreft,  and  not 
otherwife. 

Although  it  is  faid  before,  that  the  beafts 
and  fowls  of  the  warren  are  the  hare,  the  co- 
ney, the  pheafant,  and  the  partridge,  yet  my 
Lord  Coke  accounteth  all  fowls  fera  nature. 
There  be  both  beafts  and  fowls  of  the  warren, 
faith  he;  beafts,  as  hares,  conies  and  roes; 
fowls  of  two  forts,  viz,  terrejlresy  and  aquatilesy 
(i.  e.  land  fowl,  and  water  fowl) ; that  the 
ierreflres  are  of  two  forts,  fylvejlres,  i.  e.  of  the 
woods ; and  campeflres,  i.  e,  ot  the  plain  fields, 
the  firft  are  the  pheafant,  woodcock,  i^c.  the 
fecond  partridge,  quail,  tail,  ^c.  the  aqua- 
tileSy  or  water  fowl,  as  mallard,  hern,  &c. 

WART.  An  excrefcence,  or  fuperfluity 
of  fpongy  flelh  that  rifes  in  the  hinder  pafterns 
of  coach  horfes  almoft  as  big  as  a walnut. 

A wart  fuppurates  and  voids  red  ftinking 
matter,  and  is  not  cured  but  for  a time,  for  it 
returns  again. 

Wartt  or  fpongy  Excrefcence  near  the  Eye  of  a 
Horfe.  ' 

This  imperfeflion-  proceeds  from  congealed 
phlegm  lodged  there,  w^hicb  in  time  caufes 
the  eye  to  wafte,  or  to  grow  little,  if  it  be  not 
remedied. 

For  the  cure  : put  three  ounces  of  powder 
of  copperas  into  a crucible,  on  a charcoal  fire, 
keeping  the  matter  ftirring  from  time  to  time  ; 
but  take  care  to  avoid  the  fteams ; continue  a 
pretty  fmart  heat  till  the  matter  grows  fome- 
what  reddilh ; then  take  it  off  the  fire,  and 
when  it  is  cooled,  break  it,  and  beat  the  mat- 
ter to  a very  fine  powder ; then  incorporate 
four  ounces  of  this  powder  with  five  ounces  of 
album  rhafis,  and  make  an  ointment  to  be 
applied  cold  to  the  warts : anoint  them  lightly 
every  day,  and  they  will  fall  off  like  kernels 
of  nuts,  without  caufing  any  fwelling  in  the 
legs. 

But  you  muft  take  care  to  anoint  nothing 
but  the  warts,  nor  muft  you  work  or  ride 
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the  horfe  during  the  application  of  the  oint- 
ment. 

As  foon  as  the  warts  are  fallen  off,  which 
will  be  in  a month’s  time,  drefs  the  fores  with 
the  Countefs’s  ointment,  and  it  will  compleat 
the  cure  in  a month  more ; for  the  fores  are 
ufually  very  deep  where  the  warts  are  large. 

WASPS  may  be  deftroyed  by  fmoaking  the 
hatch  or  hollow  tree  with  any  ftinking  com- 
buftible  article,  or  by  fcalding  them  with 
boiling  water.  By  putting  cyder,  verjuice, 
wine,  or  any  four  or  fweet  liquor  into  a fhort- 
necked  phial,  you  may  in  ir,  lay  fwe^t  apples, 
the  entrails  of  beafts  or  fifh,  or  other  flefh,  or 
treacle,  in  an  earthen  difh,  mixed  with  a little 
water,  or  any  liquid  they  like,  and  by  that 
means  you  may  deftroy  great  numbers  of 
them. 

Thrufting  pieces  of  lighted  brimftone-rags 
into  the  nefts  of  wafps,  and  immediately  co- 
vering their  holes  with  earth,  will  deftroy 
them. 

A copper  coin  of  any  kind  held  for  a ftiort 
time  to  the  part  wounded  by  a wafp,  is  an  ex- 
cellent remedy. 

WATERS  FOR  Fish,  if  you  have  a pond 
that  is  fupplied  by  a white  fat  water,  upon 
great  rains  you  may  put  in  at  firft  three  hun- 
dred carps  per  acre,  if  there  be  three  or  four 
acres  of  pond  ; but  otherwife  you  muft  not 
put  in  fo  rnany  ; and  it  will  be  proper  to  put 
in  alfo  forty  or  fifty  tenches  for  a trial;  be- 
caufe  this  fort  of  water  is  very  proper  for 
carp,  but  being  laid  dry  fome  dme  may  do, 
well  for  tenches  alfo. 

Perches  may  be  added  to  what  number  you 
pleafe,  as  fuppofe  fix  hundred,  for  they  are 
great  breeders ; and  being  alfo  fifties  of  prey, 
they  devour  their  own  fpecies  as  much,  if  not 
more,  than  any  other  fifh.  And  thefe  are 
accounted  one  of  the  beft  forts  of  fifti. 

Take  care  how  you  put  bream  into  the.^e 
waters,  for  they  grow  up  very  flowly,  though 
they  will  at  length  become  very  large,  but  in 
the  mean  ti,me  they  breed  fo  prodigioufly,  and 
have  fuch  a filmy,  nafty  fry,  as  both  robs  and 
fouls  the  water,  which  renders  it  unfit  for  other 
fifh  ; but  when  a water  is  ten  or  twelve  acres 
in  extent,  and  fed  with  fome  brook,  winter 
ar^d  fummer,  they  will  do  well ; ptheryvife  not 
to  be  made  uft.  of, 

' ' ' As. 
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As  for  pike,  are"  dalrtgefbus  guefts  in 
' fuch  ponds,  for  if  they  are  grown  big,  fhey 
will  devbur  the  befl:  fifli,  ahd'Mepopulate  the 
water '/'but  if  you  can  get  Ohe‘ hundred  jacks 
orrce  in  two  years,  not  exceeding  nine  inches, 
you  may  put  them  together  with  the  carps, 
into  great  waters,  fo  that  your  carps  be  not 
IclTer  than  riine  or  ten  inches ; but  you  muft 
]et  them  continue  there  more  than  two  years; 
after  which  time  put  them  into  their  peculiar  , 
ponds,  where  being  duly  fed,  they  will  grov’^ 
to  be  very  large  and  fine  fi(h. 

It  is  not  expedient  to  flock  great  ftanding 
waters  with  eels,  for  they  are  but  of  flow 
growth  ; and  being  alfo  but  of  an  indifferent 
fize,  they  will  be  lean  and  dry:  but  fuch 
moats  into  which  the  finks  of  houfes  drain, 
are  places  in  which  they  will  thrive  well. 

Thefe  diredlions  relate  particularly  to  the 
firft  flocking  of  new  made  ponds ; but  after 
one,  two,  or  three  years,  (for  they  mufl  not  , 
.continue  longer  full)  when  you  come  to  re- 
ftock,  and  fo,  on  all  occafions,  you  may  put 
three  or  four  hundred  carps,  and  eight  hund- 
red tenches  (if  the  water  feeds  them)  into  an 
acre,  befides  perches. 

You  mufl  likewife  take  notice,  that  if  the 
fifh  with  which  you  flock  your  ponds,  be  taken 
out  of  over-ftocked  ponds,  which  renders 
them  lean  and  poor,  you  mufl  at  the  fame 
time  double  your  flock,  or  elfe  the  too  fudden 
plenty  of  food  at  the  firfl  will  furfeit  them,  and 
they  will  die  of  over-much  blood,  as  has  been 
found  by  experience. 

WATER  BIRD-LIME,  .yr?  Birdlime. 
WATERFOWLS,  how  to  catch  them, 

Fowls. 

WATER  PROPER  FOR  Horses.  The  pre- 
fervation  of  horfes  depends  confiderably  on  the 
W'ater  they  drink  while  they  are  travelling: 
that  which  is  leafl  quick  and  penetrating  is 
befl ; a river  being  preferable  to  a fpring,  or  a 
fountain  to  a draw-well. 

However,  if  a man  is  obliged  to  let  his  horfe 
drink  fuch  penetrating  water,  it  ought  to  be 
fet  in  the  fun,  or  fome  of  it  warmed  to  correct 
the  (harpnefs  of  the  reft  *,  or  it  may  be  a little 
mended  by  flirting  it  about  with  the  hand,  or 
throwing  hay  among  it : but  if  the  water  be 
extreme  quick  and  piercing,  rningle  warm  wa- 
ter or  wheat-bran  with  it,  and  that  will  fuffi- 
ciently  correct  the  fault. 
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WATERING  OT  Horses.  The  due  per- 
formance of  this  requires  the  obfervance  of  the 
ToHbwing  rples : 

All  the  while  you  are  upon  a journey,  let 
your  horfe  drink  of  the  firft  good  water  you 
come  to,  after  feven  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
if  it  be  in  fummer-time,  and  after  nine  or  ten 
in  winter. 

That  is  accounted  good  water,  which  is  nei- 
ther too  quick  and  piercing,  nor  too  muddy 
and  {linking. 

This  is  to  be  done,  unlefs  you  would  have 
him  gallop  a long  time  after  drinking ; for  if 
fo,  you  mufl  forbear. 

Though  it  is  the  cuftom  of  England  to  run 
and  gallop  horfes  after  drinking,  which  we 
call  watering  courfes,  to  bring  them  (as  they 
fay)  into  wind,  yet  fays  M.  de  Soleyfel,  it 
is  the  moft  pernicious  practice  that  can  be 
imagined  for  horfes,  by  which  many  are  ren- 
dered purfy. 

While  a horfe  is  drinking,  draw  up  his 
head  five  or  fix  times,  making  him  move  a 
little  between  every  draught ; and  notwith- 
ftanding  he  be  warm,  and  fweat  very  much, 
yet  if  he  is  not  quite  out  of  breath,  and  you 
have  ftill  four  or  five  miles  to  ride,  he  will  be 
better  after  drinking  a little,  than  if  he  had 
drank  none  at  all : it  is  true,  indeed,  that  if 
the  horfe  is  very  warm,  you  Ihould  at  coming 
out  of  the  water  redouble  your  pace,  to 
make  him  go  at  a gentle  trot,  to  warm  the 
water  in  his  belly. 

You  ought  to  let  him  drink  after  this  man- 
ner during  the  whole  time  of  your  journey; 
becaule  if  when  you  happen  to  bait,  he  be 
hot,  or  fweaty,  you  mufl  not  let  him  drink 
for  a long  time,  becaufe  it  would  endanger 
his  life;  and  when  his  bridle  is  taken  off,  his 
exceffive  third  will  hinder  him  from  eating,  lo 
that  he  will  not  offer  to  touch  his  meat  for 
an  hour  or  two;  which,  perhaps,  your  occa- 
fions will  not  allow  you  for  a baiting  time,  and 
not  to  have  any  food  will  render  him  unfit  for 
travel. 

If  you  meet  with  any  for^  before  you  come 
to  your  inn,  ride  the  horfe  through  it  two  or 
three  times,  but  not  up  to  his  belly;  this 
will  cleanfe  his  legs;  but  the  coldnefs  of  the 
water  will  bind  up  the  humours,  and  prevent 
them  from  defeending. 
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If  your  horfe  has  been  very  warm,  and  you 
have  not  had  the  conveniency  of  watering  him 
upon  the  road,  he  w'ill,  when  unbridled,  eat 
but  very  little,  therefore  he  fhould  have  his 
oats  given  him  wafhed  in  ale  or  beer,  or  only 
I'ome  of  them,  if  you  intend  to  feed  him  again 
after  he  has  drank. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  horfes  are  often 
fpoiled  by  giving  them  oats  before  their  water; 
becaufe  they  fay,  the  water  makes  the  oats 
pa(s  too  foon  out  of  the  ftomach  undigeft- 
ed.  But  M.  de  Solleyfel  affirms,  that  though 
it  be  the  common  cuftom  not  to  do  it  till 
after,  yet  it  is  proper  to  feed  with  oats  both 
before  and  after,  efpecially  if  the  horfe  be 
warm,  and  has  been  hard  rid,  for  they  will 
be  a great  deal  the  better  for  it,  and  in  no 
danger  of  becoming  fick. 

Green-Water  for  many  Sorrances. 

Take  an  ounce  and  half  of  Roman  vitriol, 
and  as  much  roach  allum,  an  ounce  of  verdi- 
grife,  and  two  ounces  of  copperas,  reduce 
them  all  to  a very  fine  pow'der,  and  put  them 
into  a two-quart  bottle,  into  which  pour  a 
quart  of  the  beft  and  firongefi:  white-wdne 
vinegar ; then  having  tied  fome  pieces  of  lead 
or  iron  about  the  neck  of  it,  that  fo  it  may 
fink,  put  a hard  rojl  of  hay  in  the  bottom  of 
a kettle,  that  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  may  not 
touch  the  kettle;  then'  cutting  three  notches 
in  the  Tides  of  the  cork,  led  the  bottle  ffiouid 
break,  flop  up  the  bottle,  fet  it  in  the  kettle 
upon  the  hay,  fo  that  it  may  dand  upright  ; 
then  put  fo  much  cold  water  into  the  kettle, 
that  about  two  or  three  inches  of  the  neck  of 
the  bottle  may  remain  above  the  water ; then 
hang  the  kettle  over  the  fire,  and  make  it  boil 
for  half  an  hour,  or  fo  long  till  the  vinegar 
has  dinolved  the  powders ; taking  the  bottle 
out  now  and  then,  and  flaaking  the  vinegar 
and  powders  together;  and  when  you  find  that 
they  are  well  mixed,  take  them  off  the  fire, 
and  keep  it  clofe  flopped  with  a cork  for  ufe, 

^he  Method  of  ufmg  it  is  as  follows: 

Take  an  earthen  pan  which  will  hold  about 
twelve  quarts,  fill  this  with  chamber-lee,  that 
hath  been  made  by  healthy,  found,  and  ypung 


perfons ; and  the  ftaler  the  chambcr-lee  if, 
tlie  better  it  will  be  for  ufe.  It  ougJit  to  dand 
in  the  pan  at- lead -three  weeks  before  you 
ufe  if. 

It  will  be  proper  to  have  a pailful  of  it  al- 
ways rea4y  : and  when  you  have  occafion  to 
ufe  this  medicine  for  a moderate  grief,  hail  a 
pinr,  or  better,  of  the  above  defcribed  vinegar, 
with  a quart  of  the  ftale  chamber-lee,  or  it 
you  would  have  it  dronger,  more  of  the  vine- 
gar: then  they  being  mixed  together  hot,  (or 
though  in  winter)  cold,  with  a foft  rag,  bathe 
the  legj,  heels,  or  parts  of  the  horfe  affected 
with  it,  twice  a day. 

As  to  the  virtues  of  this  water  ; it  is  the 
bed  remedy  yet  known  in  the  world,  either  for 
the  prevention  or  cure  of  many  great  and  dan- 
gerous forrances,  to  which  horfes  are  liable ; 
as  melanders,  which  it  cures  at  once  or  twice 
dreffing. 

The  mange,  either  dry  or  wet,  rat-ta’ls, 
fcratches,  gourded  or  fwelled  legs  and  heels ; 
it  alfo  prevents  and  cures  the  greafe  fallen 
into  the  legs  and  heels. 

And  it  will  alfo  cure  the  farcy,  if  to  thefc 
two  lad  named  difcafcs  you  purge  the  horle 
before,  and  once,  twice,  or  three  times  during 
the  time  of  cure. 

It  is  a noble  cleanfer  and  healer  of  all  ftub- 
born  and  foul  ulcers  and  wounds  in  a horfe ; 
preventing  the  breeding  of  worms,  and  all 
proud  flcfh  in  wounds,  as  well  as  a repeller  or 
driver  away  of  any  flux  of  humours  from  any 
part:  alfo  clifts  and  cracks  in  the  heels,  pains,  - 
prevendng  windgalls,  by  its  repellent  and 
dreng'hening  quality. 

The  green  w'ater  alone,  without  the  cham- 
ber-lee, is  the  bed  of  remedies  for  the  cure 
of  all  fidula’s,  cankers,  and  galled  backs, 
not  difpofing  fuch  forrances  to  rot,  fefter,  and 
grow  worfe,  as  all  greafy  and  oily  mediefnes 
do. 

Jn  excelknt  Eye-water* 

Reduce  lapis  calaminarls  to  a very  fine  pow- 
der ; alfo  take  powder  of  the  bed:  bole  armo- 
niac,  called  Venetian  bole,  and  the  befl  white 
vitriol,  of  each  an  ounce : put  them  into  a 
new  earthen  pipkin,  which  will  hold  four 
quarts,  and  boil  them  till  the  liquor  is  con- 
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fumed  to  three  quarters  of  a pint ; then  let  it 
fettle,  and  pour  off  the  clear  from  the  fceces; 
to  which  clear  liquor,  add  two  drachms  of 
faccharum  faturni,  commonly  called  fugar  of 
lead  ; fait  of  vitriol,  two  drachms ; camphiic 
diffolved  in  fpirit  of  wine,  better  than  a quar- 
ter of  an  ounce  i tindture  of  aloes,  better  than 
half,  but  not  quite  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  ; 
red  rofe  water,  three  quarters  of  a pint ; pre- 
pared tutty,  near,  but  not  quite,  half  an  ounce  ; 
mix  all  thefe  together  and  keep  it  in  a bottle 
for  ufe. 

It  is  one  of  the  beft  eye-waters  for  horfes 
extant,  for  all  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  as  pin  and 
web,  pearls,  clouds,  biood-lhotren,  fore  and 
running  eyes,  fait,  hot,  and  fliarp  rheums, 
ulcers,  fiftulas,  bruifes,  ftripes  (and  if  it  be 
mixed  with  a little  honey,  with  as  much  as  you 
ufe  at  the  time  of  ufing  it)j  ajfo  moon-blind, 
ftrengthening  the  fight  to  a miracle,  by  only 
fyringing  it  into  the  eyes,  a fyringe  full  two 
or  three  times  a day. 

As  to  its  extraordinary  virtues,  a certain  au- 
thor gives  the  following  inftance: 

A young  unruly  horfe  being  put  into  a cart, 
in  order  to  learn  him  to  draw,  was  fo  un- 
ruly, that  two  or  three  men  could  fcarce  go- 
vern him,  fo  that  one  of  the  men,  by  violently 
whipping  him  over  the  face,  he  happened  to 
receive  a moft  dangerous  ftroke  by  a knotted 
whipcord,  in  the  eye,  fo  that  the  cord  had 
quite  cut  through  the  firfl  coat  of  the  eye,  fo 
deep,  that  the  dent  or  wound  would  more 
than  bury  the  whip-cord  j and  that  wound  was 
all  along  the  middle  of  the  fight  of  the  eye, 
which  inflamed  the  eye  and  eye-lid  to  that 
degree,  that  the  eye  grew  as  big  as  one^s  fift: ; 
and  all  the  beft  farriers  judged  it  impoffible  to 
recover  the  fight ; but  the  eye-lid  being  bathed 
•with  a rag  dipped  in  a little  hot  beer,  in  which 
a little  butter  had  been  boiled,  and  a handful 
of  fage  leaves,  as  hot  as  the  horfe  could  en- 
dure it,  the  fwelling  was  thereby  foon  brought 
down;  and  then  two  or  three  fyringes  full  of 
the  above-faid  water  at  a time  being  injecfled 
into  the  eye,  and  that  two  or  three  times 
a-day,  made  a perfe<5l  cure  of  the  eye  in  lefs 
than  a week,  and  reftored  the  horfe  to  his  fight 
as  before. 


Water, 

This  is  a filthy  humour  iflTuing  from  any 
wound,  fore,  or  ulcer,  in  a horfe  which  fo 
long  as  it  remains  in,  does  fo  poifon  them, 
that  they  are  not  to  be  cured  till  it  is  brought 
out. 

To  effed  this,  take  the  root  of  the  herb 
called  Good  King  Henry^  or  Ail  Good^  and  boil 
it  in  water,  and  give  it  himj  or  give  him  a 
good  handful  of  muftard-feed  beaten  fmall  in 
white-wine  vinegar,  two  or  three  times  toge- 
ther, one  after  another  ; but  you  muft  be  fure 
to  keep  his  belly  rubbed  with  a good  long 
ftick  by  two  men,  one  at  one  end  and  the  other 
at  the  other  end. 

WATERS,  OR  Humours  in  Horses. 
Their  hind  legs  are  fubjedl  to  certain  white, 
ftiarp,  and  corrupt  humours  or  w'aters,  which 
happen  very  rarely  in  the  fore  legs,  and  are 
difeovered  by  fearching  the  pallerns,  if  a 
moiftnefs  be  found  beneath  the  hair,  which 
is  extremely  ftinking,  and  will  grow  all  round 
the  paftern  and  paftern-joint,  and  fometimes 
almoft  up  to  the  very  ham. 

Thefe  waters  do  frequently  caufe  the  paf- 
terns  to  fwell,  keep  the  legs  ftiff,  make  the 
horfe  lean,  and  feparate  the  fiefti  from  the  co- 
ronet, near  the  heels. 

They  may  be  eafily  put  a flop  to  in  their 
beginning,  but  after  they  have  been  of  fome 
continuance,  it  is  an  error  of  thofe  who  intend 
to  difperfe  them  ; for  although  they  may  dry 
them  up  for  a time,  yet  they  will  return  and 
break  out  again. 

As  for  the  cure;  if  it  be  begun  in  winter 
time,  they  will  occafion  a great  deal  of  trou- 
ble ; but  in  the  fummer  time,  the  white  honey 
charge  will  produce  fuch  effetfts  as  are  beyond 
expedation. 

For  Watery  Ryes; 

This  infirmity  proceeds  either  from  rheu- 
matic and  moift  humours,  or  from  fome 
ftroke  or  blow,  either  with  a whip,  ftick,  or 
fuch  like,  and  the  cure  is, 

Firft  bleed  him  in  the  eye-vein,  then  melt 
pitch,  maftich,  and  rofin,  of  each  equal  quan- 
tities together^  and  fpread  it  with  a ftick  over 
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his  temples;  then  layfome  wool  over  it,  fo  as 
to  lie  flat  to  his  head. 

Then  having  diflblved  fome  allum  in  white- 
wine,  walla  his  eyes  with*  it ; or  blow  fome 
powder  of  tutty  into  them ; or  you  may  mix 
a little  tutty  with  fine  honey,  and  touch  the 
' corner  of  the  eye  with  it,  and  you  will  find 
the  plaifter  will  loofen  and  fall  off,  as  the  hu- 
mour decreafes. 

WATERY  Sores  in  Horses.  There  is  a 
certain  ftinkingor  fretting  matter,  which  iffues 
out  of  the  pores,  and  deadens  the  fkin  of  the 
paftern,  fetlock,  and  fometimes  of  the  whole 
leg  of  a horfe,  and  is  fo  corrofive,  that  it 
Joofens  the  hoof  from  the  coronet  at  the  heel, 
appearing  on  the  fkin  in  form  of  a very  white 
and  malignant  matter,  which  fhews  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  corruption. 

The  breaking  out  of  this  matter,  is  always 
cifhered  in  by  a fweliing,  and  accompanied 
with  pain,  and  at  lafl:  acquiring  a venomous 
quality,  it  is  fucceeded  by  warts,  clefts,  and 
nodes,  which  in  procefs  of  time,  over-run  the 
whole  part,  and  render  the  cure  very  difficult. 

It  commonly  appears  at  firfl  on  the  fide  of 
the  paftern,  and  afterwards  rifes  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  leg,  peeling  off  fome  part  of 
the  hair. 

As  for  thevcure;  as  foon  as  you  perceive  a 
horfe  to  be  feized  with  this  difiemper,  let  him 
blood  fparingly,  two  pounds  of  blood  will  be 
enough  ; then  give,  him  every  morning  for 
eight  days  together,  a decodlion  of  guaiacum, 
or  of  box-wood,  and  afterwards  purge  him, 
obferving  the  fame  method  as  is  preferibed  for 
the  Farcin,  which  fee. 

In  the  mean  time  you  mufl;  fhave  away  the 
hair,  and  if  the  leg  be  not  gourded,  rub  the 
fore  places  very  hard  with  a wifp,  in  order  to 
apply  the  following  ointment  for  drying  up 
water  fores : 

Take  a pound  of  black  foap,  an  ordinary 
glafs  full  of  fpirit  of  wine,  tv/o  ounces  of 
common  fait  beaten  fmall,  and  three  ounces 
of  burnt  allum,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of 
meal;  make  an  ointment  of  thefe,  to  be  laid 
on  the  part  without  any  covering  or  bandage. 
The  next  day  waffi  the  place  very  clean  with 
new  made  urine,  and  apply  the  ointment  feveral 
times,  wafliing  it  as  before* 


Water fpaniel ; how  to  train  and  order  him  for 
the  game  in  fowling* 

The  water  dog  is  of  fuch  general  ufe,  and 
fo  common  amongfi:  us,  that  there  needs  no 
great  defeription  of  him;  but  there  are  great 
differences  amongft  them,  as  well  in  propor- 
tion as  otherwife. 

As  to  colour,  the  curious  will  make  a dif- 
ference, as  the  black  to  be  the  beff;  and  har- 
dieft  ; the  fpotted  or  pied,  quickeft  of  feent, 
and  the  liver-hewed  quickeft  in  fwiming;  but, 
in  trutn,  colour  is  not  material,  for  without 
doubt  there  are  good  and  bad  of  all  col<rur‘, 
and  that  by  experience  is  found : but  his 
breeding,  training  up,  and  coming  of  a g >od 
kind,  are  the  chiet  things;  yet  it  muft  be.  con- 
feffed,  that  as  to  handfomenefs,  the  colour  is 
to  be  regarded,  fo  is  the  proportion  as  to  the 
fhape  ; and  then  his  head  lliould  be  round, 
with  curled  hair,  his  ears  broad  and  hanging, 
his  eyes  full  and  lively,  his  nofe  ihort,  his  lips 
like  unto  an  hound’s,  his  neck  tnick  and  fhort, 
his  fiioulders  broad,  his  legs  ftraighc,  hts 
chine  fquarc,  his  ribs  with  a compafs,  his  but- 
tocks round,  his  thighs  brawny,  his  beliy 
gaunt,  his  pafterns  ftrong  and  dew-clawed,  and 
his  fore-feet  long  and  round,  with  his  hair 
in  general  long  and  curled,  not  loofe  and  fliag- 
ged ; for  the  firit  fheweth  hardinefs  and  ftreng  h 
to  endure  the  water,  and  the  other  much  ten- 
dernefs  and  weaknefs. 

Now  for  the  training  and  bringing  him  up 
you  cannot  begin  too  early,  I mean  to  teach  him 
obedience,  when  he  can  burlap,  for  that  is 
the  principal  thing  to  be  learned;  for  being 
made  to  obey,  he  is  then  ready  to  do  your 
commands,  therefore  fo  foon  as  he  can  lap, 
teach  him  to  couch  and  He  clofe,  not  daring 
to  ftir  from  that  pofture  without  your  com- 
mands; and  the  better  to  effedt  this,  always 
cheriffi  him  when  he  does  your  will,  and  cor- 
redt  him  when  he  difobeys : and  be  fure  to 
obferve,  that  in  the  firft  teaching  him  you 
never  let  him  eat  any  thing,  but  when  he  does 
fomething  to  deferve  it,  that  he  may  thereby 
know  that  food  is  a thing  that  cometh  not  by 
chance,  or  by  a liberal  hand,  but  only  fer  a 
reward  for  well  doing;  and  this  will  make 
him  not  only  willing  to  learn,  but  apt  to  re- 
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member  vvhat  he  is  taught  without  blows,  and 
to  that  end,  have  no  more  teachers  than  one, 
for  variety  breeds  confufion,  as  teaching  di- 
vers ways,  fo  that  he  can  learn  no  way  well. 

Another  thing  is,  you  muft  be  very  conftant 
to  the  words  of  direction,  by  which  you  teach 
him,  chufing  fuch  as  are  moft  pertinent  to 
tnat  purpofe,  and  thole  words  that  you  firft 
ufe,  do  not  alter,  for  dogs  take  notice  of  the 
found,  not  of  the  Englijh^  fo  that  the  lead:  al- 
teration puts  them  to  a (land  : for  example, 
if  you  teach  him  ta  couch  at  the  word  dozan^ 
this  will  be  a known  command  unto  him  ; and 
I am  of  opinion,  that  to  ufe  more  words  than 
what  is  necelTary  for  one  and  the  fame  thing, 
is  to  overload  his  memory,  and  caufe  forget- 
fulnefs  in  him. 

And  this  method  flaould  be  obferv^ed  as  to 
the  fetcing-dog. 

You  muft  teach  him  alfo  to  know  (he  wmrd 
of  correeftion,  and  reprehenfion,  for  no  lelTon 
can  be  taught  without  a fault  ; and  no  fault 
fhould  efcape  without  reprehenfion,  or  at  leaft 
of  chiding,  and  in  this  be  as  confiant  to  a 
word  j as.  Go  too  ftrrahy  rafcal,  or  the  like*, 
which  at  firfl:  fhould  be  ufed  with  a lafh  or 
jerk,  to  make  him  know,  that  it  is  a word  of 
wrath  or  anger  ; neither  muft  fuch  words  pro- 
ceed from  you  lovingly  or  gently,  but  with 
paffion  and  rougbnefs  of  voice,  together  with 
fiercenefs  of  looks,  that  the  whelp  may  trem- 
ble when  you  fpeak  thus.  You  muft  have  cer- 
tain words  of  cheriftiing  when  he  hath  done 
well,  that  he  may  be  thereby  encouraged,  as, 
7l>at’j  a good  dog^  well  dom^  or  the  like,  ufing 
therewith  chearfulnefs  of  fpeech,  nor  without 
aiftions  of  favour,  as  fpittiiig  in  his  mouth, 
clapping  him  on  the  back,  and  the  like  j you 
muft  alfo  ufe  fome  words  of  advice;  that 
when  he  is  at  his  fport,  he  may  the  better  per- 
form the  fame,  and  they  may  ferve  to  fpur  or 
put  him  forward  with  more  chearfulnefs  of 
I'pirir,  as,  Take  heed^  hem,  or  the  like. 

When  your  whelp  is  brought  to  underftacd 
ihefe  feveral  words,  viz.  of  inftrutftion,  cor- 
rection, cheriflaing,  and  advice,  and  that  he 
will  couch  and  lie  down  at  your  feet,  how, 
when,  and  as  long  as  you  pleafe,  and  that  with 
a word,  or  look  only,  then  teach  him  to  lead 
in  a line  or  collar,  and  to  follow  at  your  heels, 
without  coming  too  clofe  or  banging  backj 


the  meaning  of  this  is,  to  teach  him  to  be 
more  familiar  and  obedient  unto  you. 

Having  brought  him  to  perfect  obedience 
to  follow  you  in  a line,  the  next  thing  muft 
be,  to  make  him  follow  you  in  like  manner 
loofe,  without  a line,  and  always  to  be  at  your 
heels,  and  to  lie  down  by  you  without  your 
leave  to  the  contrary ; this^  is  as  neeeflTary  a 
leftbn  as  can  be  taught  him,  for  he  muft  be 
fo  but  upon  fpecial  occafians,  as  to  raife  up 
fowl  from  their  haunts,  and  find  out,  and 
bring  vvbatyois  have  fhot  or  killed,  unto  you. 

The  next  leffon  to  learn  him  is,  to  fetch  and 
carry  any  thing  that  you  finall  command  him; 
and  this  you  may  begin  to  teach  him  by  the 
v/ay  of  fport,  as  by  taking  your  glove,  and 
fhaking  his  head,  making  him  to  catch  at  it, 
and  to  play  with  it ; and  fometimes  let  him 
hold  it  in  his  mouth,  and  ftrive  to  pull  it  from 
you ; then  caft  it  a little  way  from  you,  and 
let  him  muzzle  it  on  the  ground  ; then  take 
it  from  him  gently,  giving  him  cherifhing,  as. 
That's  a good  dog,  well  done,  or  the  like. 

After  you  have  fpent  fome  time  in  this, 
and  that  you  find  him  to  take  it  from  the 
ground,  and  to  hold  it  in  his  mouth,  as  it 
were,  from  you,  then  begin  to  caft  it  further 
and  further,  giving  your  command,  faying. 
Fetch,  or  bring  it,finah\  and  if  he  brings  it,  then 
cherilh  and  reward  him  with  meat,  or  a cruft 
of  bread,  and  let  him  have  no  food,  but  what 
he  deferves  by  doing  his  lefTon,  and  by  your 
continual  pra6tice  he  will  fetch  your  glove,  or 
any  thing  elfe  you  throw  out  for  him. 

If  at  any  time  he  offers  to  run  away  with 
your  glove,  or  to  tofs  it  up  and  down  wan- 
tonly, not  bringing  it  to  you  orderly,  then  firft 
give  him  your  word  of  inftrudtion. 

And  if  that  will  not  do,  your  word  of  cor- 
redlion ; and  if  neither  avail,  then  proceed 
to  blows,  and  give  him  nothing  to  eat  as 
a reward,  until  he  does  as  you  command 
him. 

When  by  this  means  you  have  made  him 
perfedt,  and  that  he  will  fetch  a glove  readily 
wherever  you  throw  it,  bringing  it  to  you 
although  in  company,  and  all  call  him  to  come 
to  them ; you  muft  then  make  much  of  him, 
and  reward  him  very  well : and  having  trained 
him  to  fetch  your  glove,  then  proceed  to  teach 
him  to  fetch  whatfoever  you  throw  from  you, 

as 
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2S  balls,  flicks,  ftones,  money,  or  any  thing 
that  is  portable. 

As  alfo  teach  him  to  carry  live  or  dead 
fowl,  and  with  a tender  mouth,  that  when 
you  have  occalion  to  ufe  him  for  the  fport,  he 
may  bring  them  to  you  without  tearing,  or  fo 
much  as  bruifing  a feather. 

As  you  walk  with  him  in  the  fields,  drop 
fomething  behind  you  unknown  to  him  ; and 
being  gone  a little  way,  fend  him  back  to  fee k 
it,  by  faying  Back,  firrah,  I have  loft;  and  if 
at  firfl;  he  (land  amazed,  urge  him  ftil),  and 
ceafe  not  by  pointing  to  him  the  w'ay  you 
would  have  him  go,  until  by  fteking  out 
he  finds  that  which  you  dropped  ; which  make 
him  take  up,  by  faying,,  that's  and  to 
bring  it  after  you  •,  then  drop  it  again,  going 
twice  as  far  as  formerly,  caufing  him  , to  go 
back  to  feek  it,  net  leaving  him  till  you 
have  made  him  find  it,  and  bring  it  to  you, 
for  which  cherifh  and  reward  him  ; and  where 
he  fails,  there  chaftife  or  chide  him,  fome- 
times  with  angry  w'ords,  other  times  with 
blows,  and  fometimes  keep  him  fafting,  ac- 
cording to  his  offence;  and  thus  do  until  he 
will  hunt  the  way  back  which  you  went,  were 
it  above  a mile. 

But  if  your  dog  happen  to  bring  you  a 
wrong  thing,  you  mull  receive  it  from  him, 
and  cherifhhim;  but  fend  him  back  prefently 
^gain,  faying.  Away  again,  or  1 have  lojl  more', 
and  be  not  fatisfied  until  he  hath  brought  you 
the  right  thing;  and  if  he  return  without  any 
thing,  then  be  fure  both  to  chide  and  beat 
him  for  his  lloth  and  negligence. 

When  he  will  thus  fetch,  carry,  and  find 
out  things  thus  loft,  then  train  him  to  hunt- 
ing, beginning  firft  with  tame  fowl,  which, 
by  your  help,  (when  they  dive  or  otherwife) 
you  may,  with  little  labour  make  him  take, 
which  will  hearten  and  encourage  him  to 
the  fport. 

After  this,  make  him  ufe  all  his  cunning 
without  your  afliftance,  whether  he  gets  or 
lofes  the  game,  and  according  to  his  defert, 
reward  or  correil  him  : by  this  pradfice  he 
will  become  mafter  of  his  game,  and  be  fure 
always  that  he  bring  his  game  (when  taken) 
to  the  fliore  unto  you  without  hurting  it. 

Your  next  bufinefs  fhould  be,  to  train  him 
unto  your  fowlirg-piece,  caufing  him  to  fol- 


low, as  it  were,  fttp  by  ftep  behind  you,  and 
under  the  covert  of  your  fhadow  until  you 
have  (hot,  or  elfe  to  couch,  or  lieclofe,  where 
you  appoint  him,  by  faying,  lie  cloje,  until 
you  have  fhot ; and  then  upon  the  leaft  notice, 
or  beckoning,  fpeedily  to  come  and  do  what 
you  command. 

Some  dogs  are  fo  expert,  as  to  have  their 
eye  upon  the  game,  and  upon  a gun’s  going 
off,  immediately  run  to  fetch  it;  but  it  is  ad- 
judged not  fo  good,  for  the  piece  fhould  not 
be  a warning  to  him,  but  your  command  ; and 
if  you  give  him  this  liberty  at  your  fhooiing, 
when  you  come  amongft  your  nets  or  lime- 
twigs,  and  as  foon  as  he  Teeth  the  fowl  oi- 
tangled  and  flutter  their  wings,  he  will  pre- 
fently.  rufh  in  amongft  them,  and  will  occa- 
non  the  fpoiling  your  lime-rod,  and  the  tear- 
ing or  entangling  your  nets. 

The  fpaniel  is  of  great  ufe  in  moulting- 
time,  that  is,  when  the  wild  fowl  caft  their 
feathers,  and  cannot  fly,  but  lie  lurking  about 
in  lecret  places ; which  feafon  is  between 
fummer  and  autumn  : at  which  time  take 
your  dog  into  fuch  places  where  they  refort, 
caufing  him  to  hunt  about ; and  when  he 
finds  them,  they  are  eafily  taken,  becaufe  they 
cannot  fly. 

In  fenny  countries,  where  fowl  do  much 
.reforr,  great  quantities  may  be  fo  taken, 
driving  them  into  places  where  you  muft; 
have  nets  ready  fixed,  as  in  narrow  creeks,  or 
the  like. 

Thefe  fowl,  if  taken  and  kept  tame,  and 
fed  with  beafis  livers,  whey  curds,  barley, 
pafte,  fcalded  bran,  and  the  like,  are  excellent 
food,  far  furpafling  thofe  abfolutely  wild,  both 
for  plumpnefs,  fatnefs  of  body,  and  alfo  for 
fweetnefs  of  tafte. 

WATTLES;  the  gills  of  a cock,  or  the 
naked  red  flefia  that  hangs  under  a turkey’s 
neck. 

WEAK;  eafy  branch.  See  Banqjjet  and 
Baxqjjet-Line. 

Weaning  of  a Coll. 

When  you  have  a mind  to  wean  a foal,  take 
it  from  its,  dam  the  over-night,  and  put  it  in 
feme  empty  place  where  it  may  reft,  and  out 
of  the  hearing  of  the  mare. 
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The'  next  morning  give  the  ‘foal  fafling,  a 
fprig  or  two  of  favin,  rolled  in  butter,  and 
keep  him  fading  for  two  hours  after ; then 
give  him  a little  meat,  as  grafs,  hay,  or  chaff, 
with  fome  cle&n  water ; manage  hrm  thus  for 
three  days  one  after  another,  by  which  time 
he  will  have  forgot  the  dam  ; and  if  you  in- 
tend to  make  a gelding  of  him,  geld  him ; 
and  after  the  fwelling  is  affwaged,  put  him 
into  a pafture  with  other  colt  foals  by  them- 
felves,  and  the  fillies  into  a pafture  by  them- 
felves. 

Let  thefe  paftures  be  fpacious  pieces  of 
ground,  where  they  may  run  till  they  are  fit 
for  the  faddle. 

WEAR  ■!  a ftank  or  great  dam  in  a river, 
WARE  J contrived  for  the  taking  of  fifti, 
or  for  conveying  the  ftream  to  a milk 

Ta  dejlroy  Weafeh. 

Take  fal  armoniac,  pound  it,  and  with 
wheat-flour  and  honey  make  it  into  a pafts, 
with  the  white  of  an  egg ; lay  it  in  pellets 
where  they  come,  and  it  will  kill  them. 

To  prevent  their  fucking  hen’s  eggs,  lay 
rue  about  the  rooft,  and  they  will  not  come 
near  them. 

WHEEZING,  OR  Blowing  in  Horses, 
is  quite  different  from  purfivenefs  : for  this 
wheezing  does  not  proceed  from  any  defedt 
in  the  lungs,  but  from  the  narrownefs  of  the 
pafTages  between  the  bones  and  gri files  of 
the  nofe. 

A-nd  farther,  theXe  horfes  do  not  want 
wind  ; for  notwithftanding  they  blow  fo  ex- 
ceflively  when  exercifed,  yet  their  flanks  will 
be  but  little  moved,  and  in  their  natural  con- 
dition. 

There  are  other  horfes  that  are  thick 
winded,  that  is,  have  their  breathing  a little 
more  free  than  the  former ; but  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  are  agreeable,  or  for  any 
great  fervice. 

Yet  a perfon  may  be  liable  to  be  miftaken 
in  this  cafe,  for  when  a horfe  has  been  kept  a 
long  time  in  the  ftable  without  exercife,  he 
will,  at  the  firft  riding,  be  out  of  breath,  al- 
though he  be  neither  a blower,  nor  thick- 
winded. 

There  are  fome  wheezers  or  blowers 


that  rattle  and  make  a rvoife  through  the  nofe; 
but  this  impediment  goes  and  comes,  and  is 
only  occafioned  by  abundance  of  phlegmatic 
ftuff;  for  their  flanks  will  not  redouble,  nei- 
^ therwill  they  have  a cough  with  it,  and  there' 
" for-e  thjey  cannot  be  purfy. 

WHELPS  ; thofe  who  have  fair  hounds, 
flioulcf  chufe  fair  bitches,  and  fuch  as  are 
-flrong  ’and  well  proportioned  in  every  parr, 
with  large  ribs  and  flanks. 

The  brft  feafon  for  coupling  hounds,  is  in 
January,  February,  and  March,  for  then  they 
will  litter  in  a good  time  of  the  year  (that  is 
in  the  fpring)  fo  that  they  will  be  fit  to  enter 
in  due  courfe  without' lofs  of  time,  or  of  the 
feafon ; for  if  bitches  litter  in  the  winter,  it  is 
very  tro-ublefome  to  bring  up  their  whelps, 
and  it  will  be  difficult  to  keep  them  alive ; 
cold  being  very  injurious  to  all  young  crea- 
tures. 

The  dogs  that  line  the  bitches  muft  not  be 
above  five  years  old,  for  if  they  are  older  (it 
is  the  opinion  of  many)  the  whelps  which  they 
get  will  prove  dull  and  heavy. 

You  ought  alfo  to  be  lure  to  get  good  dogs 
for  the  bitches  at  their  firft  growing  proud, 
for  fome  perlbns  have  made  this  obfervation, 
that  if  it  be  a maftiff,  greyhound,  or  hound, 
that  firft  lines  a bitch,  in  all  the  litters  that 
llie  will  have  afterwards,  one  of  her  whelps  will 
refemble  the  dog  that  firft  lined  her. 

And  although  the  firft  litter  of  whelps  is  not 
accounted  lb  goot!  as  the  fecond  or  third,  be- 
caufe  they  are  fuppoted  to  be  both  weaker 
and  final ier,  yet  you  fliould  nor  fail  to  have 
her  lined  at  firft  with  a good  fair  hound. 

When  a bitch  has  grown  proud,  it  is  not 
good  to  cool  her  in  the  water ; for  that  con- 
geals the  blood  within  her  veins  and  arteries, 
and  caufes  the  belly-gripes,  manginefs,  and 
other  difeafes. 

When  a bitch  begins  to  grow  pretty  big 
with  whelp,  fuffer  her  not  to  hunt,  or  ufe  any 
violent  exercife,  for  they  may  caufe  her  to  caft 
her  whelps;  take  care  to  feed  her  well,  and 
provide  her  a clean  and  private  place  to  litter 
in,  and  keep  them  there  for  a few  days,  that 
they  may  be  familiarized  with  if. 

When  your  bitch  has  littered,  chufe  thofe 
you  wifli  to  keep,  drowning  the  reft ; there 
will  indeed  be  fome  difficulty  in  chufing  the 
* beft ; 
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beft  j for  according  to  the  opinion  of  fome, 
thofe  win  be  the  fwifteft  and  beft,  that  are  the 
lighted:  while  they  fuck  ; but  will  not  be  the 
ftrongeft:  others  tell  ns,  that  that  whelp  that 
fees  the  laft  is  beft ; and  others  advife  to  re- 
move the  whelps,  and  lay  them  in  feveral 
places,  watching  the  bitch,  and  that  whelp 
which  Ihe  carries  firft  to  the  kennel,  will  prove 
the  beft. 

Let  the  whelps  have  good  frelh  ftraw  to  lie 
on,  and  let  it  be  often  changed  ; nor  do  not 
let  them  be  expofed  to  fun-fbine  or  rain  ; and 
it  will  be  of  advantage  to  them  to  anoint  their 
fleins  once  or  twice  a week  with  nut  oil,  mixed 
with  faffron  pounded,  which  will  not  only 
keep  them  from  being  annoyed  with  fleas,  but 
will  kill  worms  of  all  kinds. 

When  the  whelps  are  fifteen  days  old,  let 
them  be  wormed,  and  a week  after,  cut  or 
twift  off  one  joint  of  their  fterns  : when  they 
can  fee,  give  them  milk  to  lap  j and  when 
they  are  two  months  old  wean  them,  keeping 
them  from  their  dams;  they  then  ought  to  be 
well  fed,  but  not  too  high  kept ; and  now 
and  then  put  fome  cummin-feeds  in  their 
bread,  to  expel  or  keep  wind  out  of  their 
bellies. 

Some  indeed  advife  to  let  the  whelps  fuck 
three  months,  and  afterwards  to  wean  them, 
and  then  to  put  them  to  be  kept  in  villages, 
till  they  are  ten  months  old  : giving  a ftrift 
charge  to  thofe  who  keep  them  not  to  fuffer 
them  to  eat  carrion,  and  not  to  fuffer  them 
to  frequent  warrens,  which  will  be  injurious 
to  them. 

Let  them  be  fed  with  bread  made  of  wheat, 
for  rye-bread  will  pafs  too  foon  through  them, 
and  is  fo  light  that  they  will  be  narrow- 
backed  •,  whereas  hounds  ought  to  have  broad 
ones. 

They  having  been  kept  in  this  manner  till 
ten  months  old,  take  them  up  and  put  them 
into  the  fields  amongft  others,  that  they  may 
be  inured  to  live  after  the  fame  manner;  about 
which  time  begin  by  degrees  to  couple  them 
with  others,  that  they  may  learn  to  go  a 
hunting. 

Five  or  fix  days  practice  of  this  may  do, 
and  in  order  to  make  them  tractable,  in  cafe 
they  ftiou-ld  go  aftray  or  open  unfeafonably, 
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I let  them  now  and  then  feel  the  fmart  of  your 
whip. 

WHINE.  An  hunting  term  ufed  for  the 
cry  of  an  otter. 

WHIPPING  IN  Angling.  The  faften- 
ing  a line  to  the  hook,  or  to  the  rod ; it  is 
alfo  ufed  for  the  cafting  of  the  hook,  and  draw- 
ing  it  gently  on  the  water. 

WHITE  Face  or  Blaze  ; is  a white  mark 
upon  horfes  defccnding  from  the  forehead,  al- 
mofi  to  the  nofe.  See  Chanfrin. 

WHITE  FOOT.  A white  mark  that  hap- 
pens in  the  feet  of  a great  many  horfes,  both 
before  and  behind,  from  the  fetlock  to  the 
coffin. 

The  horfes  thus  marked,  are  either  tramel- 
led,  crofs  tramelled,  or  white  of  all  four. 

Some  horfemen  place  an  unluckly  fatality 
in  thofe  white  of  the  far-foot  behind.  See 
Chausse-Trop,  EIaut,  and  Tramelled* 

WHITE  FOOTED,  [in  Farriery].  A qua- 
lity of  which  ic  is  faid  there  are  four  good 
marks  belonging  thereto,  and  feven  bad  ones. 

The  firft  good  mark  is  when  the  horfe  has 
only  his  fore-feet,  and  the  fecond  is  when  he 
has  his  near  hind-foot,  white. 

The  far  hind-foot  white  is  accounted  a bad 
mark. 

The  two  fore-feet  white,  is  accounted  a bad 
mark,  but  not  very  common. 

The  two  bind-feet  white  is  a good  mark, 
efpecially  if  he  has  a good  ftar  or  blaze  in  his 
fore-head. 

The  two  fore-feet,  and  one  hind-foot  white, 
is  fomething  better  than  the  two  fore-feet 
alone. 

Four  white  feet  are  an  indication  of  good 
nature;  but  fuch  horfes  for  the  moft  part  are 
not  very  ftrong  ; and  their  fore-feet  will  in- 
cline to  be  brittle,  by  reafon  of  the  whitenefs 
of  the  horn. 

Two  feet  on  a fide  white  is  a bad  mark, 
and  fo  likewife  when  a horfe  is  crofs  white- 
footed ; though  this  by  fome  is  accounted  a 
' good  mark,  to  have  the  far  fore-foot  and  near 
; hind-foot  white,  efpecially  if  he  have  a ftar 
‘ with  it. 

: Ermined  white  feet.  Are  fuch  as. 

arc  freckled  with  little  black  fpots  round  the 
j coronets,  an  excellent  mark. 

t 
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Lately,  higher  the  white  afoends  upon  . 
a horlc’s  legs,,  he  is  To  much  the  worfe.  • 

But  after  all  the  judgment  drawn  from 
marks  and  colour,  is  according  to  mens  fan- 
cies'; there  being  good  and  bad  of  all  marks, 
as  well  as  of  all  colours. 

WHITE  HOUND,  thofe  hounds  which 
are  all  of  one  colour  are  accounted  the  beft 
hounds:  in  like  manner,  thofe  which  ate 

Ipotted  with  red  ; but  thofe  that  are  fpotted 
with  a dun  colour  are  efteemcd  of  little  value, 
being  faint-hearted,  and  cannot  endure  much 
labour. 

But  if  they  happen  to  be  whelped  coal- 
black,  which  feldom  happens,  they  com- 
monly prove  incomparable  hounds. 

But  if  white  hounds  are  fpotted  with  black, 
experience  tells  ns  they  are  never  the  bed 
hare-hunters.  White  and  black,  and  white 
and  grey,  ttreaked  with  white,  are  alfo  the 
moll  beautiful. 

A WILD  BOAR,  is  called  the  firft  year 
a pig  of  the  founder,  the  fecond  year  a hog, 
the  third  a hog-fteer,  the  fourth  a boar;  at 
which  age,  if  not  before,  he  leaves  the  foun- 
der, and  then  he  is  called  a fingler,  or  fangler. 

'"To  take  Wild-foivl  with  Lime  Springs,  &c. 

Having  found  out  any  place  where  wild- 
fowl refort,  either  great  or  fmall,  make  ufe  of 
this  device. 

Procure  a bundle  of  flicks  about  a foot  in 
length,  fharpen  them  at  one  end,  and  let  them 
be  fuch  as  are  forked  at  the  other ; flick  thofe 
into  the  ground  flightly,  only  fo  as  to  bear  up 
the  lines  or  cords  hereafter  mentioned  ; placing 
thefe  flicks  in  ftraight  lines,  and  at  equal  dif- 
tances,  all  over  the  whole  place  where  they 
refort. 

Provide  a fufficient  quantity  of  packthread 
or  fmall  cord,  and  daub  it  all  over  with  ftrong 
bird-lime,  if  you  defign  it  for  ftrong  fowl,  or 
to  be  ufed  in  the  water ; or  otherwife  ordinary 
bird-lime  will  ferve  well  enough. 

Set  the  flicks  not  above  fix  feet  diftant  one 
from  the  other,  and  let  the  flicks  be  of  fuch 
proportions  as  will  be  able  to  bear  up  the 
lines,  which  are  to  be  laid  all  along  over  the 
forks,  fafteiiing  the  ends  of  the  lines  to  the 
lafl  flicks  with  flipping  knots,  that  when  any 
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fowl  comes  to  touch  on  any  part  of  the  line, 
the  whole  line  may  give  way  to  enfnare  it,  fo 
that  the  more  it  ftrives  to  get  away,  the  faftcr 
it  will  be  held. 

If  you  fet  againft  the  morning,  fix  the  rods 
or  flicks  over  night  ; and  lay  the  lines  on  at 
Icafl  an  hour  before  day;  for  if  they  are  not 
laid  fo  foon,  it  wdll  be  great  odds  but  the  fowls 
will  be  theie  before  you. 

But  if  you  fet  for  the  evening,  you  muft 
fet  up  flicks  and  lines  before  fun-fet,  lead  the 
fowds  reforcing  thither,  and  finding  you  there, 
be  frighted  and  avoid  the  place;  and  it  will 
alfo  be  proper  to  ftrevv  baits  for  them  to  en- 
tice them  thither. 

If  you  place  thefe  rods  in  the  water,  then 
you  mufl  fet  them  fo,  that  the  lines  be  not 
above  five  or  fix  inches  above  the  water,  that 
the  fowl  may  touch  on  them  as  they  fwim  to 
and  fro,  and  you  may  then  fix  one  end  of  the 
line,  and  only  let  the  other  end  be  with  a run- 
ning knot,  and  fo  you  may  be  aflured  of  find- 
ing what  are  caught. 

If  you  fet  over  any  water,  the  flicks  muft 
be  either  longer  or  fhorter,  according  to  the 
depth  of  the  water. 

This  device  will  not  be  fo  good  in  light 
nights  ; but  in  thick  and  dark  fogs  it  is  very 
good,  for  there  is  no  need  to  watch  them,  but 
only  to  go  to  the  place  every  morning  and 
evening,  and  w'hen  you  have  made  irial  of  one 
place,  you  may  remove  to  another  haunt,  and 
ftill  preferve  and  fupply  the  flicks,  lines,  and 
lime,  as  you  fee  occafion. 

If  you  fet  for  water-fowL,  it  will  not  be 
amifs  that  fome  of  the  lines  be  about  two 
feet  high  above  the  water,  that  they  may  en- 
fnare the  fowls  as  they  make  their  flights,  be- 
fore they  defeend  into  the  water,  it  having 
been  obferved  that  they  are  ufed  to  fly  at  about 
that  diftance  at  fuch  times. 

T 7 catch  Wild  Geefe  or  Ducks, 

Boil  white  hellebore  in  the  lees  of  wine,  and 
foak  in  it  fome  feed  or  grain,  which  muft  be 
ftrewed  on  a place  frequented  by  the  birds 
you  intenjd  to  take ; then  tie  a tame  goofe  or 
duck,  near  the  fpot,  but  not  quite  near  enough 
to  eat  the  grain,  and  the  others  coming  to  eat 
it,  will  be  foon  intoxicated  and  eafily  catched. 

WILD 
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WILD  GOAT.  An  animal  as  big  as  a 
hart,  though  not  fo  long-legged,  but  flediy  : 
they  have  wreaths  and  wringles  on  their  horns, 
by  which  you  may  know  what  age  they  are, 
for  according  to  the  number  of  them,  fo  many 
years  old  they  are. 

Thefe  wreaths  this  animal  moves  but  not 
his  beam,  which  if  it  be  an  old  goat,  it  may 
be  as  big  as  a man’s  leg ; they  have  alfo  a 
large  long  beard  ; are  of  a brownifh  grey  co- 
lour, very  fbaggy,  having  a black  lift  down 
the  ridge  of  their  back,  and  their  track  is 
larger  than  the  flot  of  an  hart. 

They  fawn  in  May  as  a hind  or  doe  does ; 
they  bring  forth  but  one,  which  they  fuckle 
and  bring  up  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  tame 
goat  does  her  kid ; but  about  fawning  time, 
the  females  feparate  from  the  males  till  rut- 
ting-time ; in  the  mean  while  they  will  run  at 
man  or  beaft,  and  fight  as  harts  do  one  againft 
another. 

They  go  to  rut  about  Allhallow-tlde,  and 
continue  therein  a month  or  five  weeks  ; when 
that  feafon  is  over  they  defcend  from  the 
mountains  and  rocks,  which  are  their  conftant 
abode  for  the  fummer  feafon,  and  herd  them- 
felves  not  only  to  avoid  the  fnow,  but  becaufe 
they  can  find  no  food  any  longer ; yet  they 
do  not  come  very  low,  but  keep  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills  till  about  £ajier;  when  they  re- 
turn again,  every  one  chufing  fome  ftrong 
hold  in  the  rocks,  as  the  harts  do  in  the 
thickets. 

The  male  when  he  goes  to  rut,  has  his 
throat  and  neck  much  bigger  than  ufual he 
has  a very  ftrong  back,  and  what  is  moft 
ftrange,  though  he  Ibould  fall  from  on  high, 
ten  poles  length,  he  will  receive  no  harm,  but 
will  walk  as  fecurely  on  thefharp  tops  of  rocks, 
as  an  hare  on  the  highway. 

In  the  laft  place,  this  beaft  feeds  like  a deer, 
only  befides  ivy  he  will  eat  mofs,  and  the 
like  ftuff  •,  in  the  fpring  they  make  their  few- 
mets  round,  and  afterwards  broad  and  flat,  as 
the  hart  does  when  he  comes  to  feed  well. 

WILD  GOAT  Hunting.  The  chief  fea- 
fon for  this  fport  is  at  Allhallow-tide but  be- 
fore you  begin  to  hunt,  you  fliould  take  great 
notice  of  the  advantage  of  the  coafts,  the  rocks 
and  places  where  the  goats  lie ; then  fet  nets 
and  toils  towards  the  rivers  and  bottoms,  for 


it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  hounds  fliould 
follow  a goat  down  every  fteep  place  on  the 
m.ountains. 

It  will  alfo  be  neceflary  for  fomebody  to 
ftand  on  the  rock  and  throw  down  ftones  as 
occaficn  requires ; and  where  the  goat  goes 
down  the  fmall  brooks  or  waters  in  the  bot- 
tom, there  you  ftiould  place  your  re-lays; 
but  let  them  never  ftay  till  the  hounds  come 
to  it  that  are  caft  off ; this  is  the  beft  help, 
for  a man  can  follow  neither  on  foot  nor  on 
horfeback. 

WILD  GOOSE-CHACE.  A method  of 
racing,  that  takes  its  name  from  the  manner 
of  the  flight  of  wild-geefe,  which  is  generally 
one  after  another;  fo  that  two  horfes,  after 
the  running  of  twelve  fcore  yards,  had  liberty, 
which  horfe  foever  could  get  the  leading,  to 
ride  what  ground  he  pleafed,  the  hindmoft 
hoife  being  bound  to  follow  him,  within  a 
certain  diftance  agreed  on  by  articles,  or  elfe 
to  be  whipt  up  by  the  triers  or  judges  who 
rode  by  ; and  which  ever  horle  could  diftance 
the  other,  won  the  match. 

But  this  chace  w'as  found  by  experience  fo 
inhuman,  'and  fo  deftrudiive  to  good  horfes, 
efpecially  when  two  good  horfes  were  match- 
ed ; for  neither  being  able  to  diftance  the 
ocher,  till  both  ready  to  fink  under  their  riders 
through  weaknefs,  oftentimes  the  match  was 
obliged  to  be  drawn,  and  left  undecided,  tho’ 
both  the  horfes  were  quite  fpoiled. 

This  brought  up  the  cuftom  of  train -fcents, 
which  afterwards  was  changed  to  three  heats 
and  a ftraight  courfe  ; and  that  the  lovers  of 
horfes  might  be  encouraged  to  keep  good 
ones,  places  have  been  erefted  in  many  grounds 
in  England^ 

WIND.  A horfe  that  carries  in  the  wind, 
is  one  that  tofles  his  nofe  as  high  as  his  ears, 
and  does  not  carry  handfomely. 

The  difference  between  carrying  in  the  wind 
and  beating  upon  the  hand,  is  that  a horfe 
who  beats  upon  the  hand,  fhakes  his  head  and 
refifts  the  bridle ; but  he  who  carries  in  the 
wind,  puts  up  his  head  without  fliaking,  and 
fometimes  bears  upon  the  hand. 

The  oppofice  to  carrying  in  the  wind,  is 
arming  and  carrying  low  ; and  even  between 
thefe  two,  there  is  a difference  in  wind.  See 
Breath. 
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"WIND  BROKEN.  Difierent  authors 
have  been  of  various  opinions,  with  regard 
to  its  caufes,  and  why  fome  horfes  fhould  be 
more  fubjett  to  it  than  others;  but  among 
ali  the  opinions  hitherto  delivered,  that  of  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Gibfon  feems  the  bed  founded 
He  thinks  that  its  fource  is  frequently  owing 
to  Injudicious  or  hafty  feeding  of  young 
horfes  for  fale,  by  which  means  the  growth  of 
the  lungs,  and  all  the  contents  within  the 
cheft,  are  fo  increafed,  and,  in  a few  years, 
fo  preternaturally  enlarged,  that  the  cavity  is 
not  capacious  enough  for  them  to  expand 
themfelves,  and  perform  their  proper  func- 
tions. Nor  is  this  opinion  founded  on  bare  con- 
jedlure;  horfes  that  have  died  broken  winded 
have  been  opened,  and  the  lungs  and  other 
parts,  found  too  large  for  the  ched. 

But  though  hady  feeding  is  often  the  caufe 
of  this  diforder,  yet  it  is  not  always  fo.  A 
narrow  ched  may  naturally  produce  it,  and 
it  has  been  obferved,  that  horfes  rifing  eight 
years  old,  are  remarkably  fubjeft  to  this  dif- 
order. 

The  reafon  why  this  diforder  becomes  mere 
apparent  at  the  above-mentioned  age,  than 
at  any  other,  may  be  becaufe  a horfe  then  ar- 
rives at  his  full  drength  and  maturity ; at 
fix  he  commonly  finifhes  his  growth  in  heighth, 
when  he  lets  down  his  belly  and  fpreads,  and 
all  his  parts  are  grown  to  their  full  extent;  fo 
that  the  preffure  on  the  lungs  and  midriff  is 
now  increafed. 

Diffedtions  of  horfes  that  have  died  broken- 
winded,  have  fufficiently  proved  what  we  have 
obferved  above,  namely,  that  not  only  their 
lungs,  together  with  the  heart  and  its  bag, 
were  preternaturally  large,  but  alfo  the  mem- 
brane, which  divides  the  ched,  and  that  the 
diaphragm,  or  midriff  was  remarkably  thin. 
In  fome  the  difproportion  has  been  found  fo 
large,  that  the  heart  and  lungs  have  been  al- 
mod  twice  their  natural  fize,  perfedly  found, 
and  without  any  ulceration  whatever,  or 
the  lead  defed  in  the  wind-pipe,  and  its 
glands. 

From  thefe  ohfervations  it  abundantly  ap- 
pears, that  the  enormous  fze  of  the  lungs, 
and  the  great  fpace  they  occupy,  by  hinder- 
ing the  free  adion  of  the  midriff,  is  the  prin- 
cipal caufe  of  this  diforder;  and  as  the  lungs 


themfelves  are  found’  much  more  fielhy  than 
ufual,  they  mud  confequently  have  lod  a 
great  part  of  their  fpring  and  tone. 

As  therefore  the  caule  of  this  didemper  pro- 
ceeds from  the  largenefs  of  the  lungs,  we  may 
conclude,  that  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes  to  which 
a horfe  is  fubjed,  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
art,  and  that  the  boadings  of  thofe  who  pre- 
tend to  cure  it,  are  built  on  a fandy  founda- 
tion, as  will  prove  in  the  end  vain  and  frivo- 
lous. They  may,  indeed,  mitigate  the  fymp- 
toms,  and  give  fome  relief  to  the  creature, 
but  an  abfolute  cure  is  not  in  the  power  of 
any  human  being.  Ali  therefore  that  we  Iball 
pretend  to  do,  is,  to  lay  down  fome  rules, 
which  will  have  a great  tendency  to  prevent 
this  diforder,  if  purfued  in  time.’  But  if  they 
diould  not  be  fufficient,  we  fhall  give  the  form, 
of  fume  remedies  that  will  mitigate  its  force, 
and  render  the  horfe  capable  of  performing 
good  drvice  notwiihftanding  his  misfortune. 

The  firlt  fymptoms  preceding  a broken- 
wind  is  an  obdinate  dry  cough,  attended  with 
neither  ficknefs  nor  lofs  of  appetite;  but  on 
the  contrary,  a difpofition  to  foul  feeding, 
eating  his  litter,  and  drinking  large  quantities 
of  water. 

When  a horfe  is  troubled  with  this  obdi- 
nate dry  cough,  and  eats  his  litter,  ^c.  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  bleed  him,  and  give  him  the 
mercurial  phyfic,  already  prelcnbed,  and  re- 
peat it  two  or  three  times.  After  which  give 
the  following  balls  for  fome  time,  which  by 
experience  have  been  found  of  the  greated 
efficacy  in  removing  obdinate  coughs  ; 

Take  of  aurum  mofaicum,  finely  powdered, 
eight  ounces ; of  myrrh  and  elecampane, 
pounded,  of  each  four  ounces;  of  anifeeds 
and  bay-berries,  of  each  an  ounce;  of  faffron, 
half  an  ounce;  make  the  whole  into  balls 
with  oxymel  of  fquills. 

Or,  as  the  aurum  mofaicum,  is  not  eafily 
procured,  give  the  following  : 

Take  of  gum  ammoniacum,  galbanum,  and 
affafoetida,  of  each  two  ounces;  of  fquills, 
four  ounces  ; of  cinnabar  of  antimony,  fix 
ounces;  of  faffron,  half  an  ounce:  make  the 
whole  into  balls  with  honey. 

One  of  thefe  balls,  about  the  fize  of  a pul- 
let’s egg,  ftiould  be  given  every  morning. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  give  proper  medi- 
cines j 
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cines ; the  diet  of  the  horfe  mutt  be  carefully 
attended  to,  if  we  would  hope  f.^r  fuccefs;  in 
order  to  this  the  horfe  ttiould  eat  very  fpa- 
ringly  of  hay,  which,  as  well  as  their  corn, 
may  be  whetted  with  chamber-ley,  or  fair 
water,  and  this  will  make  them  lefs  Craving 
after  water,  which  fhould  by  all  means  be  pre- 
vented. 

The  chamber-ky  is  befl;  for  this  purpofe, 
becaufe  the  volatile  falls  it  contains,  will  be 
a means  of  removing  their  thirtt.  P'or  the 
fame  reafon  garlick  is  found  very  efficacious 
in  this  diforder;  two  or  three  cloves  being 
given  in  each  feed  ; or  three  ounces  of  garlick 
bruifed  and  boiled  in  a quart  of  milk  and 
water,  and  given  every  other  morning  for  a 
fortnight,  have  been  found  very  fcrviceable ; 
and  therefore  fo  eafy  a remedy  fhould  never  ^ 
be  negledled  ; for  by  warming  and  ftimulating 
the  folids,  and  at  the  fame  time  diffblving  the 
tenacious  juices,  which  choak  up  the  veffels 
of  the"  lungs,  it  greatly  relieves  thefe  com- 
plaints. 

Moderate  exercife  fhould  never  be  omitted 
in  broken-winded  horfcs,  and  though  for  the 
firft  fummer  after  they  have  not  been  able  to 
endure  much  labour,  yet  many  have  been 
found  lefs  opprefTed  the  fecond,  and  fonte 
fcarce  perceptibly  affected  the  third  ; and  even 
able  to  perform  a long  journey,  or  endure 
great  fatigue.  And  were  it  poffible  to  keep  a 
horfe  conflantly  in  the  field,  and  taken  up  only 
when  ufed,  he  would  be  able  to  do  good  fer- 
vice  for  many  years. 

A difcovery  has  lately  been  made,  that 
even  old  horfes  will  be  cured  of  being  broken- 
winded,  by  giving  them  lime-water  to  drink. 

It  was  firfl;  obfcrved  on  a horfe  about  i8 
years  old,  who  was  kept  in  a field  where  he 
had  no  water  to  drink,  but  what  was  in  an 
old  lime-kiln,  which  animal  had  been  long 
unfit  for  ufe  from  the  complaint,  but  was  en- 
tirely cured  by  the  water  that  it  had  drank 
that  was  impregnated  with  the  lime. 

But  it  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve, 
that  thofe  who  hope  to  cure  a broken-winded 
horfe,  or  even  one  that  is  troubled  with  an 
dbftinate  cough,  by  putting  him  to  grafs,  will 
find  himfelf  wretchedly  miftaken  ; for  on  his 
being  taken  into  the  flable,  and  fed  with  dry 
meat,  he  will  be  much  worfe  than  before, 


for  want  of  that  open  and  moift  food  he  had 
been  acciiftomed  to;  and  fome  which  were 
only  troubled  with  a dry  cough  when  they 
were  put  to  grafs,  have  returned  broken- 
winded.  It  fhould  therefore  always  be  re- 
membered, that  if  you  have  not  the  conve- 
niency  of  keeping  your  horfe  for  a conftancy 
abroad,  not  to  put  him  to  grafs  at  all,  as 
inttead  of  curing,  it  will  tend  to  augment  the 
dllorder. 

In  fhort,  the  grand  fecret  of  managing  horfes 
of  this  kind,  confitts  in  having  a particular 
regard  to  their  diet  and  exercife ; a moderate 
quantity  only  of  hav,  corn,  or  water,  ffiould 
be  given  at  one  time,  and  the  former  con- 
ftantly  moiftened,  to  prevent  their  requiring 
too  great  a quantity  of  the  latter:  and  giving 
them  m.oderate  exercife,  but  never  any  that  is 
violent.  By  this  method,  and  giving  the  fol- 
lowing ball  once  a fortnight  or  three  weeks, 
the  horfe  will  be  able  to  do  good  fervice  for 
many  years,  provided  his  labour  be  never  too 
violent. 

Take  of  fuccotrine  aloes,  fix  drachms  *,  of 
myrrh,  galbanum  and  ammoniacum,  of  each 
two  drachms ; of  bay-berries,  half  an  ounce; 
make  the  whole  into  a ball  with  a fpoonful  of 
oil  of  amber,  and  a fufficient  quantity  of  the 
fyrup  of  buckthorn. 

This  ball  operates  fo  gently  that  there  is  no 
need  for  confinement,  except  on  the  very  day 
it  is  taken,  when  the  horfe  mutt  have  warm 
imeat  and  warm  water. 

Or,  take  mullet-leaves,  dry  them  and  re- 
duce them  to  a fine  powder,  mix  them  with 
common  honey,  make  them  up  into  balls, 
about  the  fize  of  a pigeon’s  egg  ; give  the 
horfe  three  at  a time  for  fourteen  or  fifteen 
days  together,  and  let  him  not  drink  any  cold 
water  during  the  time ; let  his  exercife  be  mo- 
derate, his  hay  fprinkled  with  water,  and  wet 
his  oats  with  good  ale  or  beer. 

Or,  peel  twenty  cloves  of  garlic,  and  bruife 
them  in  a wooden  bowl,  and  roll  the  garlic  in 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  into  four  or 
five  balls,  about  the  fize  of  a walnut,  and 
give  them  the  horfe. 

This  medicine  may  be  given  to  any  horfe 
of  what  ftate  foever,  if  he  be  affeded  either 
with  a cold,  or  pofe  in  the  head,  for  it  purges 
the  head  and  lungs. 
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This  is  ’to  be  given  in  a morning  failing, 
and  he  muft  be  rid  moderately  for  half  an 
hour  after;  and  if  you  pleafe  you  may  repeat 
this  dofe  for  three  mornings  fucceffively. 

WIND  GALLS  in  Horses.  A difeafe, 
being  bladders  full  of  a corrupt  jelly,  which 
being  let  out,  is  thick,  and  of  the  colour  of 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  ; they  are  fometimes  large, 
and  fometimes  fmall,  and  grow  on  each  fide 
of  the  fetlock  joints  upon  all  four  legs,  and 
are  often  fo  painful,  efpecially  in  the  fummer 
feafon,  when  the  weather  is  hot,  and  the  w'ays 
hard,  that  they  caufe  him  not  only  to  halt, 
but  even  to  fall. 

They  are  found  on  various  parts  of  the  body, 
where  there  are  membranous  or  tendinous  ex- 
panfions,  but  generally  their  feat  is  about  the 
back-finew's,  on  the  fore  and  hind  legs,  and 
mofi;  frequently  on  the  latter. 

When  feated  near  the  joints,  cr  upon  the 
tendons,  their  caufe  is,  for  the  mofi:  part,  a 
bruife  or  flrain,  and  their  contents  are  both  air 
and  a fort  of  jelly ; but  when  the  interftices 
between  the  mufcles  are  the  feat,  their  con- 
tents are  only  air. 

Befides  their  unfightlinefs,  in  hot  weather, 
and  on  hard  roads,  they  make  the  horfe  go* 
lame : yet  weakly  young  horfes,  as  they  get 
flrength,  generally  out  grow  them,  though 
nothing  hath  been  applied  to  deftroy  them. 

They  are  caufed,  for  the  mofi;  part,  by  ex- 
treme labour  and  heat,  whereby  the  humours 
being  diffolved,  flow  to  the  hollow  places  about 
the  nether  joints,  and  there  fettle,  which  is 
the  caufe  of  this  malady. 

Thofe  that  contain  only  air,  may  be  opened 
and  treated  as  a common  wound:  thofe  that 
contain  a quantity  of  jelly,  and  have  their  feat 
on  a tendon,  may  be  tried  with  aftringent  ap- 
j)lication  and  bandage,  fuch  as  a decodtion  of 
oak-bark,  with  allum  in  verjuice,  with  which 
the  wind-gall  may  be  frequently  walked,  and 
a flannel  rag,  dipped  in  it,  may  be  fecured 
on  the  part  with  a proper  bandage ; but  the 
befl:  method  is  the  application  of  blifters  to 
the  part.  Apply  a little  of  the  following  oint- 
ment every  other  day  for  a week,  and  a dif- 
tfiarge  will  be  brought  on,  but  cannot  eafily 
6e  continued  : when  it  ceafes,  the  horfe  may 
return  to  his  labour  a little  while,  after  which 
repeat  this  application,  once  in  a month,  un- 


til the  cure  is  affefled,  which  will  fometimes 
be  a year  or  more.  Thus  you  prevent  fears, 
which  are  a necelTary  confequence,  and  indeed, 
fometimes  a fulnefs,  or  ftiffnefs  in  the  joint, 
when  firing  is  ufed. 

Blijlering  Ointment, 

^ Take  of  cantharldes,  two  drachms : euphor- 
. bium,  one  drachm-,  Flander’s  oil  of  bays,  one 
ounce;  mix  them  well  together. 

The  ufual  method  is,  to  open  them  the 
length  of  a bean,  and  fo  prefs  out  the  jelly; 
and  then  to  apply  the  white  of  an  egg,  and 
oil  of  bays,  with  hards  pluifierwife  thereto,  or 
after  the  jelly  is  out,  wrap  a wet  woollen  cloth 
about  it,  and  with  a taylor^s  hot  preffing-iron 
rub  upon  the  cloth  till  all  the  moifture  is  dried 
up  ; then  daub  it  all  over  with  pitch,  maftich, 
and  rofin  boiled  together,  and  lay  hards  over 
all,  but  you  mull  firft  lhave  away  the  hair,  and 
open  the  forrance. 

At  the  firfi:  appearance  of  a wind-gall  the 
tumour  fhould  be  bathed  twice  a-day  with 
vinegar  or  verjuice,  and  a proper  bandage  ap- 
plied to  the  part.  Or  you  may  foment  the 
fvvelling  with  a decodion  of  oak  bark,  the 
rind  of  pomegranate,  and  allum  boiled  in 
verjuice;  and  after  the  fomentation  apply  a 
proper  bandage. 

Sometimes  neither  of  tHe  above  methods 
will  anfwer  the  intention,  and  confequently 
there  will  be  a necelfity  to  have  recourfe  to 
others,  and  accordingly  feveral  have  been 
given  by  different  authors  -,  but  the  befl  is 
mild  blifters,  which  will  never  fail  of  drawing 
off  by  degrees  both  the  air  and  the  fluid  mat- 
ter, contained  in  the  tumour,  and  confequent- 
ly of  curing  the  difeafe.  In  order  to  this,  a 
fmall  quantity  of  the  bliftering  ointment  Ihould 
be  laid  on  every  other  day  for  a week,  during 
which  a plentiful  difeharge  will  be  produced, 
and  the  fwelling  difperfed.  This  method  will 
not  only  cure  the  difeafe,  but  alfocure  it  with- 
out leaving  a fear,  or  ftiffening  the.joint ; both 
j which  are  the  common  confequences  of  firing., 
But  you  Ihould  ufe  the  milder  bliftering  oint- 
ment ; I mean  that  without  the  corrofive  fub- 
limate. 

A wind-gall  upon  the  Anew,  that  grows 
hard,  makes  a horfe  halt,  alid,  in  the  end, 
makes  him  lame.  Your 
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Your  long-jointed  horfes  are  apt  to  be  wind- 
galled,  though  they  work  never  ib  little. 

The  wind-galls  that  we  call  finewy,  happen 
commonly  in  the  hinder  legs,  and  nothing  but 
fire  can  cure  them;  nay,  fometimes  fire  itfelf 
will  not  do.  See  Vessignon. 

WITHERS  of  a Horse,  begin  where  the 
main  ends,  being  joined  to,  and  ending  at  the 
lip  of  the  Ihoulder-blades. 

Thefe  parts  ftiould  be  well  raifed  and  pretty 
firong,  becaufe  it  is  a fign  of  ftrength  and 
goodnefs ; they  keep  the  faddle  from  coming 
forward  upon  the  horfe’^s  flioulders  and  neck, 
which  immediately  galls  and  fpoils  him,  and 
a hurt  in  that  place  is  very  difficult  to  cure ; 
they  fhould  alfo  be  lean  and  not  too  fleffiy, 
for  then  they  will  be  more  fubjedt  to  be  galled. 

As  to  fores  in  the  withers  : the  origin  of 
thele  difeafes  indicate  the  cure.  If  they  are 
caufed  by  accidents,  and  rendered  formidable 
by  negledt,  care  ffiould  be  taken  not  to  let  it 
increafe  by  time ; but  as  foon  as  they  are  dif- 
covered,  attempt  the  cure,  which  may  in  ge- 
neral be  performed  by  bathing  the  part  with 
hot  vinegar  three  or  four  times  a-day.  If  this 
fhould  not  be  fufficient  to  difperfe  the  tumour, 
let  an  ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol  be  added  to  a 
quart  of  vinegar,  and  the  part  well  bathed 
with  it.  You  may  diflblve  an  ounce  of  white 
vitriol  in  a little  water,  and  add  the  folution 
of  the  mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  vinegar, 
which  will  augment  the  repellent  quality  of 
the  medicine.  If  the  fwelling  be  attended 
with  hear,  fmarting,  and  little  hot  watery  pim- 
ples, it  fhould  be  bathed  with  the  following 
mixture,  inftead  of  that  given  above  : 

Take  of  crude  fal  armoniac  two  ounces  : 
boil  it  in  a quart  of  lime-water,  or  when  lime- 
water  cannot  be  had,  in  the  fame  quantity  of 
common  water,  adding  an  handful  of  pearl- 
alhes ; take  it  from  the  fire,  and  when  fettled 
pour  oft'  the  clear  part  of  the  decodlion,  and 
add  to  it  half  its  quantity'  of  fpirits  of  wine. 
Bathe  the  part  well  with  this  mixture,  and  af- 
terwards anoint  it  with  linfeed  oil,  or  oint- 
ment of  elder,  which  will  foften  and  fmooth 
the  fkin. 

The  above  methods  will  be  fufficient  to 
cure  any  difeafe  of  the  withers  arifing  from 
external  injuries ; but  thefe  are  not  the  only 
accidents  they  are  fubjedl  toj  tumours  often 


arife  there  from  Internal  caufes,  as  the  crifis 
of  fevers  and  the  like.  Whenever  this  hap- 
pens you  muft  be  very  careful  not  to  ufe  re- 
pellents of  any  kind,  but  do  every  thing  you 
can  to  aflift  nature  in  bringing  the  fwelling  to 
maturity,  which  cannot  be  more  elfedtually 
done  than  by  a fuppling  poultice.  Nor  will 
any  thing  more  be  required  than  to  renew  it 
at  proper  intervals  till  the  tumour  breaks  of 
itfelf,  for  experience  has  abundantly  fhewn, 
that  it  is  much  better  to  let  nature  herfelf  open 
the  tumour  than  to  do  it  by  incifion.  But 
when  tne  tumour  is  broke,  it  will  be  necelTary 
to  enlarge  the  natural  orifice,  and  pare  away 
the  lips  of  the  abfcefs,  that  your  dreffing  may 
be  better  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  fore  j 
taking  particular  care  in  your  ufe  of  the  knife 
to  avoid  the  ligament  which  runs  along  the 
neck  to  the  withers ; and  if  it  fhould  dege^ 
nerate  into  a fiftula,  the  cure  muft  be  per- 
formed in  the  manner  laid  down  in  the  article 
on  ulcers. 

While  the  outward  cure  of  hurts  In  the 
withers  is  performing,  you  fhould  give  the 
horfe  a dofe  of  cinnabar  pills  for  two  days  to- 
gether, keeping  him  bridled  for  two  hours 
before  and  after  taking  of  them  ; and  the  fame 
courfe  is  to  be  repeated  after  an  interval  of 
two  days. 

WITHERS,  of  the  bow  of  a faddle.  See 
Bows. 

WITHER-BAND.  A band  or  piece  of 
iron  laid  underneath  a faddle,  about  four  fin- 
gers above  the  withers  of  the  horfe,  to  keep 
tight  the  two  pieces  of  wood  that  form  the 
bow. 

WITHER- WRUNG.  A horfe  is  faid  to 
be  wither-wrong  when  he  has  got  a hurt  in 
the  withers  ; and  that  fort  of  hurt  is  very  hard 
to  cure. 

WOLF.  A kind  of  wild  maftiff,  that  preys 
upon  all  kind  of  things,  and  will  feed  on  car- 
rion, vermin,  They  will  kill  a cow  or  a 

bullock  ; and  as  for  a ftieep,  goat,  or  good 
porker,  they  will  eafily  carry  him  off  in  their 
mouths,  without  its  touching  the  ground ; 
and  will,  notwithftanding  the  load,  run  away 
fo  faft  that  they  are  hardly  to  be  flopped  but 
by  maftiffs  or  horfemen.  There  is  no  beaft 
that  runneth  fafter  than  the  wolf,  and  holdetb 
fo  long  in  fpeed.  A dog  wolf  may  be  known 
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from  a bitch  by  the  trails  of  his  feet  : for  the 
dog-wolf  has  a greater  heel,  toe,  and  nails, 
and  a bigger  foot  •,  befides  the  bitch  commonly 
cafts  her  fiants  in  the  middle  of  the  highway  ; 
whereas  the  dogs  caft  them  either  on  one  fide 
or  other  of  the  path. 

Wh«n  any  one  would  hunt  this  creature,  he 
muft  train  him  bythefe  means : firft  let  him  find 
out  fome  open  place,  a mile  or  more  from  the 
.great  woods,  where  there  is  fome  clofe  (land- 
ing to  place  a brace  of  good  greyhounds  in, 
if  occafion  be,  which  fiiould  be  clofely  envi- 
sioned, and  fome  pond  of  water  by  it.;  there  he 
muft  firft  kill  a horfe  that  is  worth  little,  and 
-taking  the  fore-legs  thereof,  carry  them  into 
the  adjoining  woods  and  forefts;  then  let  four 
•men  take  each  of  them  a leg  of  the  horfe,  and 
drag  it  at  his  horfe’s  tail  all  along  the  paths 
and  ways  in  the  woods,  until  they  come  back 
.again  .to  the  place  where  the  carcafe  of  the  faid 
bead  lies ; there  let  them  lay  down  their  trains. 
Now  when  the  wolves  go  out  in  the  night  to 
•prey,  they  will  follow  the  feent  of  the  train, 
-till  they  come  to  the  place  where  the  carcafe 
Jies  : then  let  thofe  who  love  the  fport,  come 
.with  their  huntfmen  early  and  privately  near 
-the  place ; and  if  they  are  difcernable  as  they 
are  feeding,  firft  let  them  confider  which  way 
will  be  the  faireft  courfe  for  their  greyhounds, 
and  place  them  accordingly,  and  as  near  as 
they  can  let  them  foreftall  with  their  hounds, 
the  fame  way  that  the  wolves  did  or  are  fly- 
ing either  then  or  the  night  before ; -but  if 
.the  wolves  be  in  the  coverts  near  the  carrion 
that  was  laid  for  them  to  feed  on  ; in  fuch 
cafe,  let  there  be  hewers  fet  round  the  coverts, 
fo  make  a noife  on  every  fide,  but  not  that 
where  the  greyhounds  are  placed,  and  let  them 
ftand  thick  together,  making  what  noife  they 
can  to  force  them  to  the  hounds ; then  let  the 
huntfinan  go  with  his  learn  hound,  and  draw 
from  the  carrion  ,to  the  thicket’s  fide,  where 
the  wolves  have  gone  in  ; and  there  the  huntf- 
men is  to  caft  off  the  third  part  of  his  beft 
hounds,  for  a wolf  will  fometimes  hold  a co- 
vert a long  time  before  he  comes  out  ; the 
huntfmen  fh  >uld  keep  near  the  hounds,  and 
encourage  them  -with  their  voice.;  for  many 
hounds  will  ftrain  coairtefy  at  this  chace;  al- 
though they  are  fit  for  all  other  chaces.  This 
creature  will  ftand  up  a whole  day  before  a 


good  kennel  of  hounds,  unlefs  greyhounds  or 
wolf-dogs  courfe  him.  If  he  (land  at  a bay, 
have  a care  of  being  bit  by  him,  for  being 
then  mad,  the  wound  is  hard  to  be  cured. 

It  is  beft  entering  of  hounds  at  young 
wolves  which  are  not  above  half  a year  old, 
for  a hound  will  hunt  fuch  more  willingly, 
and  with  lefs  fear  than  an  old  wolf-,  or  they 
may  be  taken  alive  with  engines,  and  break- 
ing their  teeth,  you  may  then  enter  the  hounds 
at  them. 

When  the  wolf  comes  to  the  greyhounds, 
they  who  hold  them  ought  to  fuffer  the  wolf 
to  pafs  by  the  firft  rank,  until  he  advance  fur- 
ther, and  then  let  the  firft  rank  let  loofe  their 
greyhounds  full  in  the  face  of  the  wolf ; and 
at  the  fame  inftant  let  ail  the  other  ranks  let 
flip  alfo;  fo  that  the  firft  flaying  him  but  ever 
fo  little,  he  may  be  aflaulted  on  all  fides  at 
once,  by  which  means  they  fhall  the  more 
eafily  take  him. 

WOLF-NET,  a kind  of  net  fo  called,  be- 
caufe  it  is  a great  deftroyer  of  fi(h,  as  well  ia 
rivers  as  ponds,  and  may  not  unfitly  be  called 
the  little  rafile,  as  being  exadtly  the  fame,  ex- 
cept the  four  wings.  See  Plate  XVI. 

The  firft  figure  reprefents  it  only  with  the 
traces  or  lines,  that  the  form  and  proportion 
thereof  may  the  better  be  apprehended. 

You  muft  begin  to  work  it  upon  fixteen 
mefhes  of  lever,  and  to  caft  the  accrues  from 
four,  to  four  mefhes  to  the  firft  row  made, 
near  the  lever,  and  continue  the  other  rows 
in  the  fame  manner,  making  the  accrues  over 
againft  thofe  found  at  the  ranges  of  the  pre- 
ceding melhes,  until  the  net  comes  to  be  a 
foot  and  a half  long,  which  will  be  one  of  the 
guilds. 

When  you  are  come  to  this  length,  you 
muft  give  over  making  any  more  accrues,  and 
work  without  increafe  or  diminution  ; and 
when  you  have  brought  it  to  be  three  feet 
more  in  length,  leave  an  opening.  See  Plate 
XVL 

Inftead  of  working  all  that  you  have  hitherto 
done  to  your  net  round-ways,  return  upon 
your  work,  and  when  you  come  to  the  end, 
do  the  fan>e  again,  and  continue  this  way  of 
making  the  mefhes  till  you  have  wrought  a 
foot  in  length;  and  then  work  round-ways,  as 
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at  firft,  till  you  have  brought  it  to  be  three' 
feet  more  in  length* 

This  trunk  or  coffer  will  confift  of  feven  feet 
without  the  two  gullets ; then  make  the  fecond 
gullet,  by  taking  two  mcfhes  at  a time  at  each 
quarter  of  the  round  of  the  net,  in  order  to 
diminifh  it  to  fixteen  mefhes,  as  you  had  begun 
at  the  other  end. 

When  this  is  done,  faften  it  to  the  Hoops, 
by  putting  the  firrt  A,E,  G,S,  exadlly  upon 
the  range  of  meflies,  near  the  firft,  where  you 
have  caft  your  acciuesj  and  the  other  D, K, 
V,  F,  on  the  other  end  of  the  coffer,  that  fo 
the  other  two  hoops  between  both  ends,  de- 
noted by  the  letters,  B,  H,  C,  I,  may  be  at 
an  equal  diftance;  then  adjuft  the  gullets  like 
thole  of  the  coffer  of  the  raffle,  clofing  the 
regard  M,  the  four  hoops  which  you  ufe  to 
the  wolf,  will  be  as  big  as  thofe  of  a tun, 
which  may  be  made  ufe  of  upon  this  occafion. 

This  net  mufl  be  carried  to  the  water-fide 
near  the  place  where  you  intend  to  pitch, 
W'hich  to  do  well  fhould  be  fome  ground  full 
of  ruffles,  fedges,  and  fuch  like  water-grafs  •, 
then,  with  a paring  knifes  quarter  out  a place 
for  the  nets  by  cleanfing  away  all  the  traffl 
and  weeds  near  it,  the  larger  the  better,  efpe^ 
cially  if  you  cut  two  allies  in  a dired  line,  a 
pretty  length,  one  on  each  fide  the  net,  by 
which  the  fiffl  might  be  invited,  and^  as  it 
were,  guided  to  the  net. 

Then  you  having  ready  four  flicks  or  poles 
D,  E,  K,  U,  about  the  thicknefs  of  a man’s 
arm,  and  in  length  five  feet  and  a half,  with 
holes  and  notches  near  their  ends ; tie  them 
with  cords  round  the  hoops  to  keep  the  net 
tight,  as  is  reprefented  by  the  letters  A,  B, 
C,  D. 

Let  alfo  four  little  cords- hang  to  the  flick 
G,  H,  I,  K,  in  order  to  tie  flones  to  them, 
to  fink  the  net  to  the  bottom  of  the  water  ; 
and  alfo  fallen  a cord  L,  R,  three  fathom  in 
length,  to  the  pole  L,  for  drawing  the  net  to 
fflore,  that  you  may  not  be  obliged  to  go  into 
the  water  for  it,  though  perhaps  you  were 
forced  fo  to  do,  when  you  laid  it  there;  this 
do,  efpecially  if  you  place  the  net  in  the  mid- 
dle of  any  wide  river;  but  if  you  place  it 
within  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  the  bank,  you 
may  then  caft  in  the  net,  and  fettle  it  after- 
wards, according  to  your  mind,  by  the  help 


of  a long  pole,  or  the  like,  though  the  for- 
mer is-  the  better  way,  but  indeed  more  trou- 
blefome. 

WOLVES-TEETH,  An  inconvenience 
that  happens  to  a horfe,  being  two  fmall  teeth 
which  grow  in  his  upper  jaws,  next  the  great 
grinding  teeth,  which  are  fo  painful  to  him 
that  he  cannot  endure  to  chew  his  meat,  but 
is  forced  either  to  let  it  fall  out  of  his  mouth, 
or  to  keep  it  ftill  half  chewed. 

For  the  cure  : Tie  up  the  horfe’sfflead  to 
fome  poft  or  rafter;  open  his  mouth  with  a 
cord  as  well  as  you  can,  and  having  an  iron 
inftrument  made  like  a carpenter’s  gouge, 
with  the  left  hand  fet  the-  edge  of  the  tool  to 
the  foot  of  the  wolves' teeth  on  the  outfide  of 
the  j iw,  turning  the  hollow  fide  of  the  tool 
downwards,  and"  knock  it  our  as  fteadily  as 
you  can  with  a mallet,  and  put  fome  fait  finely 
powdered  into  the  holes. 

Now  if  the  upper  jaw  teeth  hang  over  the 
under  jaw  teeth,  and  fo  cut  the  infide  of  the 
mouth,  then  take  your  gouge  and  mallet,  and 
pare  the  teeth  fflorter  by  little  and  little,  turn- 
ing the  hollow  fide  of  the  tool  downwards  to- 
wards the  teeth  ; for,  by  fo  doing,  you  fflall 
not  cut  the  infide  of  his  cheeks ; then  file 
them  all  fmooth  with  a file,  not  leaving  any 
ruggednefs,  andwaffl.the  horfe’s  mouth  with 
fait  and  vinegar,  ■ 

WOODCOCK.  A travelling  bird,  having 
a very  long  bill,  and  fpotted  with  grey.  They 
commonly  come  into  our  and  the  neighbour- 
ins  countries  about  the  middle  of  OBobert  and 
go  away  again  mMarch.  They  do  not  flay  above 
eight  or  ten  days  in  a place  ; or  if  they  tarry 
longer,  it  is  becaufe  they  are  hurt,  and  fo  ftay. 
there  till  they  are  cured. 

They  feldom,  if  ever,  fly  in  the  day-time, 
unlefs  forced  to  it  by  man  or  bead,  and  then 
they  retire  into  thick  woods,  where  there  are 
void  fpaces  covered  on  all  fldes,  there  they 
abide  for  the  whole  day,  fearching  for  earth- 
worms under  the  leaves,  Cfc.  When  night 
comes,  they  go  out  of  the  woods  in  queft  of 
w'ater  and  meadows,  where  they  may  drink 
and  wafh  their  bills,  which  they  have  fouled 
by  thrufting  into  the  earth  ; and  having  pafTed 
the  night,  as  foon  as  the  day  begins  to  appear, 
they  take  their  flight  to  the  woods.  In  their 
flight,  they  ufe  fflady  places,  and  coaft  it  along 
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a great  way  in  fearch  of  the  talleft  woods,  fo 
that  they  may  be  the  more  concealed,  and  be 
more  under  covert  from  the  wind.  They  fly 
always  low,  till  they  find  fome  glade  to  go 
acrofs,  and  love  not  to  fly  high,  nor  dare  to 
fly  among  trees,  becagfe,  like  hares,  they  can- 
not fee  well  before  them,  and  for  which  reafon 
are  eafily  taken  with  nets  fpread  along  the 
forefl:,  or  in  glades. 

Your  draw-nets  are  very  profitable  in  fuch 
countries  as  are  very  woody,  for  you  fometimes 
take  a dozen  of  woodcocks  in  them. 

Suppofing  then  that  your  range  of  wood  be 
about  three  hundred  paces  long,  more  or  lefs, 
in  fome  place  towards  the  middle  cut  a walk 
through  it,  fo  that  there  may  be  a fpace  of  fix 
or  eight  fathoms  between  the  tree  A,  and  the 
tree  B;  the  place  mufl:  be  well  cleared,  and 
without  trees,  buflies,  under-wood,  or  {tones, 
and  fix  fathom  fquarej  then  prune,  or  cut  off 
all  the  front  boughs  of  the  two  trees.  A,  B,  to 
make  way  for  the  net  to  hang  and  play  with- 
out being  entangled.  See  Plate  XVI.  fig.  i. 

The  next  thing  is,  to  provide  two  ftrong 
logs  of  wood,  which  open  or  cleave  at  the 
biggeft  ends,  as  marked  C,  and  D ; tie  the 
middle  parts  fall  to  fome  boughs  of  the  tree, 
as  the  letter  E,  and  F,  diredV,  and  let  the  tops 
hang  over  as  G,  and  H,  reprefent,  to  the  end 
that  the  next  may  be  a little  diftanced  from 
the  trees:  you  fhould  have  always  in  readi- 
nefs  good  (lore  of  pullies  or  buckles,  made  of 
glafs,  box,  brafs,  or  the  like,  which  fhould 
be  about  the  bignefs  of  a man’s  finger,  ac- 
cording to  the  form  defigned  by  the  fecond 
figure,  and  fallen  one  at  each  end  of  the  per- 
ches or  logs  G,  and  H. 

Having  tied  on  your  pullies  about  two 
branches,  marked  3,  a certain  cord  of  the 
thicknefs  of  one’s  little  finger ; then  tie  ano- 
ther knot  in  the  faid  cord,  about  the  diftance 
of  a hand’s  breadth  from  the  knot  marked  4, 
and  fo  let  the  two  ends  of  the  cord  5 and  6, 
hang  down  about  a foot  long  each,  that  there- 
withal you  may  fallen  them  to  the  pullies, 
which  are  at  the  end  of  the  perches  or  logs, 
as  reprefented  by  the  letters  I,  and  L,  clofe  to 
the  notches  ot  the  perches  G,  and  H. 

Thefe  notches  ferve  to  hinder  the  pullies 
from  defcending  lower  than  the  place  where 
you  would  have  it  remain. 
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Then  clap  into  each  pully  a fmall  pack 
thread,  the  end  of  each  of  which  fliould  reach 
to  the  foot  of  the  trees,  that  by  the  help  of 
them  you  may  draw  up  two  ftronger  cords 
into  the  fame  pullies  where  you  hang  the  net 
and  not  always  be  forced  to  climb  up  into  the 
tree  : thefe  latter  you  may  let  always  hang, 
provided  you  live  by  honell  neighbours.  * 
The  laft  thing  to  be  provided  is  a {land, 
to  lie  concealed,  and  wait  for  the  coming  of 
the  woodcock  : it  matters  not  on  what  fide  it 
be,  provided  it  be  over  adroit,  fix  or  eight 
toifes  from  the  middle  of  the  net,  as  at  the 
place  marked  R. 

About  half  a dozen  boughs  of  about  the 
height  of  a man,  pitched  up  together,  and  in- 
terwoven, may  ferve  for  a {land  : you  may 
fit  upon  a little  hawn  or  fern,  and  at  three 
or  four  feet  diftance  from  thence  towards  the 
net,  force  a ftrong  {lake  into  the  ground,  at 
the  place  marked  whereon  fallen  the  lines 
of  the  net  when  it  is  drawn  up. 

It  is  not  neceflary  to  make  ufe  of  two  pul- 
lies, one  only  is  enough  on  a fide,  as  at  N, 
and.  the  other  at  I ; they  tie  a' long  pole  atone 
of  its  ends,  and  the  other  is  faftened  to  a tree 
a little  above  C,  by  the  means  of  a cord,  which 
gives  the  pole  liberty  to  be  raifed  up  or  lower- 
ed, as  you  would  raife  up  or  lower  the  net ; 
the  fnortfman  fiiould  have  one  cord  to  hold, 
and  place  himfelf  on  the  fide  of  the  tree  B, 
where  he  may  not  be  difcerned. 

When  a woodcock  is  taken,  the  net  muft: 
be  let  down  as  readily  as  polfible,  for  he  may 
by  ftruggling  make  his  efcape,  and  then  you 
muft  break  a wing  and  cruflr  his  head  : the 
net  muft  immediately  be  fet  up  again,  for  it 
may  happen,  the  other  woodcocks  will  come 
to  be  taken,  which  you  mifs,  if  tedious  at 
your  work. 

If  any  beaft  come  athwart  you,  you  muft 
let  them  pafs  under  your  net  about  five  or  fix 
feet ; then  make  a noife  with  a Ihout,  and  fo 
let  go;  the  beaft,  at  the  firft  noife,  will  retire 
back,  and  fo  become  enfnared  j to  be  fure, 
if  you  let  go  while  he  is  juft  under  the  net, 
he  will  either  fpring  forwards  or  backwards, 
and  not  be  taken,  but  the  moft  likely  retire 
back. 

It  often  happens,  that  a man  perceives  a 
great  thoroughfare  of  birds  between  fome 
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coppice  timber-woods  over  a certain  piece  of 
ground,  where  he  wants  the  conveniency  of 
a good  tree,  to  oppofe  fome  other  which  pof- 
fibly  Hands  according  to  his  mind ; but  w'he- 
ther  he  wants  one  or  two,  if  he  finds  the  place 
likely,  and  that,  in  probability,  it  will  quit 
his  coft;  let  him  then  take  one  or  two  trees 
fit  for  the  purpofe,  and  plant  them  deep  in 
the  ground,  that  they  may  Hand  all  weathers. 

If  you  would  take  woodcocks  by  nets  in 
high  woods,  by  driving  them  into  them  your 
net  muft  be  like  the  rabbit-hays,  but  not  fo 
ftrong,  and  about  twenty  fathoms  long,  and 
you  fhould  have  two  or  three  of  them. 

Being  provided  with  nets,  and  having  the 
alTiftance  of  five  or  fix  perfons  to  go  into  the 
wood  with  you,  which  fhould  be  at  feven  or 
eight  years  growth,  for  the  older  the  better ; 
go  into  fome  part  thereof,  about  the  middle, 
if  it  be  mot  too  large,  and  pitch  your  nets 
along  as  you  do  for  rabbits,  but  one  joining 
to  the  other,  flope-wife,  hanging  over  that 
way  which  you  ^efign  to  drive  the  cocks  ; 
your  nets  being  thus  fixed,  let  your  company 
go  to  the  end  of  the  wood,  at  about  ten  rods 
afunder,  and  having  flicks  in  their  hands, 
make  a noife ; as  alfo  ufe  their  voices,  as  if 
they  were  driving  cattle  along,  and  fo  go  for- 
ward and  forward,  till  you  come  to  the  place 
where  the  nets  are  fet,  and  you  will  not  fail 
to  catch  thofe  in  that  part  of  the  wood  ; then 
when  that  part  of  the  wood  is  thus  drove, 
turn  your  net  flope-wife  on  the  other  fide, 
and  going  to  the  other  end,  obferve  the  afore- 
faid  diredlions  : you  may,  by  this  way,  take 
them  at  any  time  of  the  day  with  great  eafe 
and  pleafure.  ^ 

To  catch  Woodcocks  in  the  Woods  hyGins,  Springs y 
or  Noofes. 

Such  as  are  wont  to  follow  this  work,  after 
they  have  fet  them,  need  not  lofe  their  time, 
but  go  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  efFedt 
will  be  much  the  fame:  they  muft  be  pro- 
vided w'ith  feveral  dozens  of  thefe  fnares  more 
or  lefs,  according  to  the  place  in  the  wood 
where  the  woodcocks  are  : thefe  noofes  are 
made  of  good  long  horfe-hair,  twilled  toge- 
ther with  a running  buckle  at  one  end,  and  a 
great  knot  at  the  other,  which  they  pafs 


through  the  middle  of  a Hick  cleft  with  the 
point  of  a knife  ; and  then  open  it,  and  put 
in  the  end  of  the  horfe-hair  noofe,  and  then 
make  knots  to  keep  it  tight,  to  hinder  it  from 
paffing  through  the  cleft : this  flick  is  about 
the  thicknefs  of  one’s  little  finger,  and  about 
a foot  long,  being  lharp-pointed  at  one  end, 
the  better  to  fix  it  in  the  ground,  to  each  of 
which  they  fallen  a noofe  or  fpring.  See  Plate 
XVI.  Fig.  2. 

Having  bundled  them  up,  you  go  into  a 
coppice,  that  has  moft  leaves,  in  order  to 
find  i^”  there  are  any  woodcocks  there ; and 
this  may  be  perceived  by  tfie  leaves  on  the 
ground,  which  are  ranged  both  on  one  fide 
and  the  other  by  the  woodcocks,  in  fearching 
for  worms  under  them,  and  by  their  dung 
which  is  of  a dark-grey  colour;  when  you 
find  there  are  woodcocks  in  that  place,  then 
take  a great  round  of  about  forty  or  fifty 
paces  off,  which  is  reprefenced  by  the  follow- 
ing figure. 

The  moft  proper  places  for  this  purpofe 
are,  amongft  bufhes  and  fmall  coppices,  and 
the  manner  is  thus ; fuppofe  the  branches 
marked  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  where  fo  many  flumps 
make  a fmall  hedge-row  of  half  a foot  high, 
of  broom,  furz,  brambles,  ^^c.  from  one  flump 
to  another,  leaving  a gap  in  the  middle  for 
the  woodcocks  to  pafs,  as  at  F,  G,  H,  I j fo 
that  the  woodcock  walking  in  the  wood  in 
fearch  of  food,  and  finding  this  hedge-row,  he 
will  follow  it  till  he  comes  at  the  gap,  for  he 
will  never  fly  ; and  therefore  you  fhould  fix 
the  firing  there,  opened  in  a round  form,  and 
laid  upon  the  flat  ground  fupported  only  by 
fome  leaves ; and  the  woodcock  entering  the 
gap,  can  fcarce  avoid  being  taken  by  the  legs; 
the  form  of  the  extended  fnares  are  reprefented 
in  Plate  XVI.  fig,  3. 

If  in  walking  in  the  woods,  you  fhould  find 
noofes,  and  the  like,  that  are  fet  five  or  fix 
inches  above  the  ground,  fuch  as  are  denoted 
by  the  letters  F and  G,  it  is  a fign  partridges 
frequent  that  place,  and  that  the  peafants 
come  to  take  them : we  often  find  partridges 
taken  in  the  fame  manner : there  are  thofe 
who  make  little  hedge-rows  of  different  lengths, 
and  in  different  numbers,  as  they  think  fit,  ac- 
cording to  the  game  they  fuppofe  the  place 
may  afford. 
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It  has  been  obferved,  that  woodcocks,  in 
the  night  time,  frequent  fprings,  and  the  like 
places,  becaufe  they  do  not  freeze,  and  thofe 
perfons  who  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  catch 
them,  will  not  forget  in  the  morning  to  walk 
along  the  fides  of  rivulets,  fprings,  marfhes, 
and  ditches,  that  are  under  the  covert  of 
woods,  in  order  to  find  out  whether  any  wood- 
cocks had  been  there  the  night  before  ; for 
they  will  not  fail  to  return  thither,  if  they 
have  been  once  there  before,  and  thereft)re 
they  mufi;  lay  fnares  foi"  them,  according  to 
the  following  figure  : 

Suppofe  the  oblong  fquare  (See^g.z.)  fhould 
be  a ditch  full  of  water,  frequented  by  wood- 
cocks, and  that  its  bank  fhould  be  that  fide 
reprefented  by  the  figures  2,  3,  4,  flop  all 
other  places,  by  which  the  woodcocks  can 
come  at  the  bank  of  the  ditch,  from  2X  as 
far  as  A Z,  with  broom  and  the  like  things, 
and  on  the  faireft  bank  make  a flmall  hedge, 
2,  Y,  P,  3,  M,  N,  about  five  or  fix  inches, 
and  about  half  a foot  difiant  from  the  water, 
but  in  this  hedge  leave  gaps,  at  the  diftance 
of  about  five  or  fix  feet  from  one  another, 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
place : thefe  palTes  are  denoted  by  the  letters 
P,  3,  M,  where  the  fnares  or  fprings  are  laid ; 
thofe  who  follow  this  fport,  fix  at  the  edge  of 
the  gap  five  inches  high,  and  not  fo  thick 
as  a man^s  little  finger,  and  within  half  a 
foot  of  the  other  fide  of  the  pafs,  a fmall 
bow  two  or  three  fingers  high,  which  forms, 
as  it  were,  a round  2;ate  or  door  facino;  the 
flick  A. 

Then  they  have  a fmall  wooden  flat  crochet, 
feven  or  eight  inches  long,  with  a notch  in  it, 
near  the  end  R,  which  is  put  into  the  flick 
A,  and  the  other  end  pafies  under  the  bow  ; 
they  alfo  take  a fwitch  of  hazel,  or  fome  wood, 
which  being  folded  will  grow  flraight  of  it- 
felf  i this  rod,  which  is  a finger  thick,  and 
about  three  feet  long,  is  fixed  in  the  fmall 
hedge  ; they  tie  to  the  end  V a packthread 
half  a foot  long,  to  the  end  of  which  pack- 
thread they  fallen  a horfe-hair  fnare  or  fpring, 
with  a fmall  flick  cut  at  both  ends,  and  made 
like  a wedge  to  cleave  wood  with  ; the  rejedl 
mull  be  folded  and  pafs  the'  letter  P under- 
neath the  bow,  and  doing  the  fame  alfo  by 
the  end  of  the  fmall  flick,  fallen  it  under  the 


edge  S of  the  bow,  and  raifing  the  bird  trap 
or  fnare,  fix  the  other  end  of  the  flick  in  the 
notch  R,  by  which  means  the  machine  will 
be  kept  light,  then  extend  the  fnare  P into  a 
round  or  over  the  trap;  but  it  mud  be  fo 
pliant,  that  as  foon  as  the  woodcock  would 
pa's  through  and  put  his  foot  upon  the  trap, 
the  rt-jedl  will  immediately  unbend,  and  catch 
him  by  the  leg. 

Others  fallen  a fmall  circle  to  the  trap, 
that  fo  the  woodcock  may  have  more  roorrr 
for  his  feet,  and  fo  make  the  rejedl  of  life  to 
you,  and  catch  him ; for  it  may  happen, 
that  as  he  crofTes  the  gap-,  he  does  not  pals- 
over  ir. 

This  fecond  device  with  the  circle,  is  re- 
prefenfed  by  the  letter  K *,  others  make  ufe  of 
fnares,  which  they  adjufl,  as  has  been  fhewn 
in  the  preceding  article,  and  which  are  fet 
forth  in  the  cut,  by  the  letters  M,  N-,  See 
Draw-Net,  Plate  V. 

To  take  IVoodcocks  zvith  Bird-lime,  &r. 

Woodcocks  and  fnipes  are  difficult  to  dif- 
cover,  they  lying  clofe,  and  not  reforting  much 
together,  efpecially  in  the  day-rime. 

The  cuftom  of  the  woodcock  is  ufually  to 
lie  on  banks  by  hedges  and  ditches  againfir 
the  fun  ; you  may  take  notice,  that  on  a day 
after  a moon-fliiny  night,  they  will  fuffer  one 
to  come  better  to  find  them  than  after  a dark 
night,  and  for  this  realon,  becaufe  they  can 
fee  to  feed  in  moon-fhiny  nights,  and  will  not 
be  fo  ftill  and  watchful  as  when  taking  their 
rdl. 

The  fnipes  _ naturally  lie  by  the  fides  of  ri- 
vers, when  all  plafhes  are  frozen,  and  always 
with  their  heads  up  or  down  the  fiream,  and 
not  athwart  it;  and  in  order  to  find  them  out 
a perfon  mull  be  expert  in  the  knowledge  of 
their  colours. 

Now  in  order  to  take  woodcocks,  with 
bird-lime,  you  tnuft  provide  yourfelf  with 
fixty  or  feventy  twigs,  which  you  mufl  daub 
with  bird-lime  neatly  and  finoothly;  and  hav- 
ing found  their  haunts,  which  you  may  dif- 
cover  by  their  dung,  which  is  generally  in 
low  piafby  places,  and  fuch  as  have  plenty  of 
weeds,  and  not  frozen  in  frofly  weather ; and 
at  fuch  places  are  the  twigs  to  be  fet,  more  or 
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lefs,  as  you  think  fit,  at  about  a yard  dlfiance 
one  from  the  other,  fetting  them  fo  as  to 
ftand  Hoping,  fome  one  way  and  fome  another. 

And  if  you  defign  to  fee  fport,  you  muft  be 
conrealed. 

And  if  there  be  any  other  open  place  near 
to  that  where  you  have  fet  your  twigs,  beat 
them  up,  or  elfe  fet  twigs  there  too. 

It  is  faid  that  thefe  birds  put  their  bills  into 
the  moift  places  of  the  earth  where  they  fre- 
quent, and  fo  jogging  and  moving  them  about, 
difturb  the  worms  and  caufe  them  to  come 
out,  and  fo  they  become  their  prey. 

WOOD-LARK.  A fine  bird,  not  much 
inferior  to  the  nightingale  in  fong;  but  of 
this  kind,  as  well  as  all  the  reft,  there  are 
fome  that  far  excel  others  in  length  and  fweet- 
nefs  of  fong. 

Though  this  is  a very  tender  bird,  yet  It 
breeds  the  fooneft  of  any  that  we  have  in  Eng- 
land-, it  is  alfo  a hot  and  mettlefome  creature, 
fo  that  if  the  wood-lark  be  not  taken  in  Ja- 
nuary, or  the  beginning  of  February,  they  grow 
extraordinary  rank,  and  pine  away  in  a Ihorc 
time,  by  reafon  of  the  ranknefs  of  their  ftones, 
which  are  found  very  much  fwelled  in  them, 
when  they  are  dead. 

They  delight  much  in  gravelly  grounds  and 
■bills,  that  lie  againft  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  and 
in  the  ftubs  of  oaks. 

The  females  couple  with  the  males,  the 
beginning  of  February,  at  which  time  they  part 
with  all  their  lafl;  year’s  brood,  and  immedi- 
ately go  to  nefl:. 

They  build  mod  commonly  in  layer  grounds, 
where  the  grafs  is  pretty  rank,  and  grown 
ruflet;  ufing  bennet-grafs,  or  fome  of  the  dead 
grafs  of  the  field;  and  always  make  it  under 
a large  tuft,  to  Ihelter  themfelves  from  the 
wind  and  weather,  which  at  that  time  of  the 
year  is  commonly  very  cold. 

As  for  their  young,  they  feed  them  with  a 
fmall  kind  of  worm ; but  they  cannot  be 
brought  up  to  any  kind  of  perfeflion  from  the 
nefl,  as  ever  yet  could  be  found. 

The  young  branchers  are  firft  taken  in  three 
months  of  the  year,  June,  July,  and  Augujl. 
The  next  feafon  of  their  taking,  is  their  ge- 
neral flight  time,  which  is  the  latter  end  of 
September,  for  then  they  rove  from  one  country 
to  another ; and  laftly,  from  the  beginning  of 


January,  to  the  latter  end  of  February,  at  which 
time  they  are  all  coupled,  and  return  to  their 
layers,  or  breeding-places. 

Thofe  that  are  taken  in  June,  July,  or  the 
beginning  of  yiugiift,  are  for  rhe  mod  part 
catched  with  a hobby,  after  the  following 
manner : 

Go  out  in  a dewy  morning  on  the  fide  of 
fome  hills,  which  lie  oppofite  to  the  rifing 
fun,  where  they  mod  ufually  frequent;  then 
furround  them  two  or  three  times  with  the 
hawk  upon  the  fid,  and  make  him  hover 
when  you  come  indifferent  near : whereupon 
they  will  lie  till  you  clap  a little  net  over 
them,  which  you  are  to  carry  upon  the  end  of 
a dick. 

Or  elfe  if  three  or  four  perfons  go  out  to- 
gether, and  take  a net  made  in  the  form  of 
thofe  ufed  for  partridges,  when,  you  go  with 
a fetting-dog,  only  the  mefhes  mud  be  fmal- 
ler;  and  then  your  hawk  to  the  lark  will  be 
like  a fetting-dog  to  partridges,  fo  that  with 
fuch  a net  you  may  take  the  whole  flock  at 
the  draught:  for  thefe  larks  keep  company 
with  their  young  ones  till  flight-time,  and  then 
they  part. 

Thofe  that  are  taken  in  June,  July,  and 
Auguft,  fing  prefently,  yet  lad  but  a little  time 
in  fong,  for  they  immediately  fall  to  moulting, 
which  if  they  withdand,  they  commonly  prove 
very  fweet  fong-birds,  but  not  fo  .lavifh  as 
thofe  that  are  taken  inthefpring;  they  arc 
alfo  commonly  very  familiar. 

Such  as  are  taken  at  flight,  ai  ^ brave,  drong, 
fprightly,  draight  birds,  but  do  not  ufually 
fing  till  after  Chrijimas. 

Thofe  taken  in  January  and  February,  fing 
within  two  or  three  days,  or  a week  at  the 
farthed,  if  good  conditioned ; and  thefe  lad 
commonly  proves  the  bed,  as  being  taken  in 
full  domach. 

As  for  the  ordering  of  wood-larks,  you  rnufl 
have  a cage  with  two  pans,  one  for  mixed 
meat,  and  another  for  oatmeal  and  hempfeed  : 
boil  an  egg  hard,  and  the  crumb  of  a half- 
penny  white  loaf,  and  as  much  hempfeed  as 
bread  ; chop  the  egg  very  fmall,  and  crumble 
the  bread  and  it  together,  and  then  pound  the 
hempfeed  likewife  very  fliarp  in  a mortar,  or 
bruife  it  with  a rolling-pin,  and  mingle  all  to- 
gether, and  keep  it  for  ufe,  • 
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Strew  fine  red  gravel  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cage,  and  renew  it  every  week  at  fartheft ; 
otherwife  the  lark  will  clog  his  feet  with  his 
dong,  and  will  not  take  half  that  delight  in 
himl'elf,  for  he  rakes  a great  deal  of  pleafure 
in  balking  himfelf  in  fand,  which  if  he  has 
not  pretty  often,  he  will  grow  loufy,  and 
if  he  does  fo,  feldom^  if  ever,  comes  to 
good. 

The  perch  alfo  In  the  cage  mult  be  lined 
with  green  bays,  unlcfs  you  make  a perch  of 
mar,  which  thefe  larks  do  take  great  de- 
light in. 

But  if  he  be  very  wild  when  firfl  taken, 
keep  him  three  or  four  days  without  com- 
pany, till  he  begins  to  eat  his  meat,  and  be- 
caufe  fometimes  they  do  not  find  the  pan  till 
near  famiflied,  drew  hempfeed  and  oatmeal 
upon  the  fand. 

How  to  know  a Cock  Wood- Lark  from  a Hen. 

1.  This  may  be  done  by  the  loudnefs  and 
length  of  his  call. 

2.  By  the  tallnefs  of  his  walking  about 
the  cage. 

3.  The  doubling  of  his  notes  in  the  even- 
ing, which  is  called  cuddling,  as  if  he  was  go- 
ing to  rood  i but  if  you  hear  him  fing  ftrong 
you  cannot  be  deceived,  for  hens  will  fing 
but  little. 

Lhe  Difeafe  incident  to  Wood-Larks. 

They- ^re  .tender  birds,  if  not  rightly  or- 
dered *,  but  when  well  managed  have  been 
kept  fix  or  Teven  years  with  much  pleafure, 
finging  better  and  better  every  year,  and  at 
laft  have  fung  real  variety  of  notes,  even  to 
admiration. 

The  particular  diftemper  wood-larks  are 
fubjedt  to,  are,  the  cramp,  giddinefs  in  the 
head,  and  to  be  very  loufy,  for  though  they 
are  not  fo  Tubjedt  to  it  when  they  are  abroad, 
in  cold  weather,  yet  they  have  a variety  of 
motion,  as  flying  and  running,  which  they 
•have  not  in  a cage. 

And  befides,  if  the  gravel  in  their  cage  be 
not  often  renewed,  their  dung  will  clog  their 
feet,  benumb  them,  and  caufe  the  cramp. 

Lo  WORK  A Horse:  is  to  exercife  him 
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at  pace,  trot,  or  gallop,  and  ride  him  at  the 
manage. 

To  work  a horfe  upon  volts,  or  head  and 
haunches  in,  or  between  two  heels,  is  to  paf- 
fage  him,  or  make  him  go  Tideways  upon  two 
parallel  lines. 

WORMS.  If  3mu  fprinkle  on  the  earth 
water,  wherein  the  feeds  and  leaves  of  hemp 
have  been  fodden,  it  will  bring  them  out. 
,The  roots  both  of  grafs  and  corn  are  eagerly 
devoured  by  worms,  efpecially  when  the  corn 
fir-ft  begins  to  ftioot.They  may  be  killed  with 
fea-water  fprinkled  on  the  ground,  or  with 
fait  and  water  made  into  brine.  Some  affirm 
that  foot  ftrewed  on  the  ground  will  kill 
them  : while  others  give  the  preference  to 
lime  and  chalk  for  that  purpofe. 

Green  walnut  hulks  rubbed  on  a brick  or 
tile,  and  held  at  the  bottom  of  a pale  of  water, 
till^  it  is  becom.e  bitter;  this  water,  being 
fprinkled  on  the  ground,  brings  the  worms 
out  in  a very  Ihort  time. 

If  your  garden  is  infefted  with  worms, 
water  your  beds  with  the  brine  of  fait  meat, 
or  with  a ftrong  lixivium  made  of  alhes.  Some 
people  lay  lime  or  alhes  about  the  plant,  and 
neither  worms  nor  fnails  will  come  near  it. 
Some  fmoke  their  holes  with  cow-dung ; or 
you  may  kill  them  by  fprinkling  mother  of  oil 
on  their  holes.  The  molt  proper  time  to  pick 
them  up  is  in  the  evening,  or  after  confider- 
able  rain.  To  get  them  out,  take  a poker 
with  two  prongs,  ftick  it  in  the  ground,  and 
lhake  it  well  j morning  and  evening  are  the 
bell  times  for  doing  this. 

To  preferve  apple-trees  from  worms,  lay 
fea-onion  about  the  roots.  If  they  come  na- 
turally, bull’s  gall,  or  horfe-dung,  mingled 
with  urine,  and  poured  to  the  roots  deftroys 
them ; but  if  they  are  hard  to  deftroy, 
dig  into  the  bark  with  a brafs  pin,  or  fuch 
kind  of  tool,  till  the  point  takes  upon  the 
worms,  and  drives  them  away ; but  where 
there  is  a place  ulcerated,  ftop  it  with  cow- 
dung.  Anoint  the  root  of  an  apple-tree  plant 
with  bull’s  gall,  and  this  will  keep  the  worms 
both  from  plant  and  fruit. 

If  you  rub  your  chefts  of  drawers,  and  other 
wooden  furniture,  with  linfeed  oil,  or  with 
wormwood,  rue,  and  other  bitter  herbs,  it 
will  preferve  them  from  the  worm  j and  all 
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•wooden  houlhold  furniture  that  is  rubbed  with 
the  lees  of  linfeed  oil,  and  polilhed,  will  make 
much  the  better  appearance. 

WORMS  IN  Dogs.  All  fpaniels  have  cer- 
tain firings  under  their  tongues,  by  moft  cal- 
led a worm  *,  this  niuft  be  taken  out  when 
they  are  about  two  months  old,  with  the  help 
of  a {harp  knife,  to  flit  it,  and  a fhoemaker’s 
awl  to  raife  it  up  *,  you  muft  be  careful  to 
take  all  our,  or  elfe  your  labour  is  to  little 
purpofe  •,  for  till  then,  he  will  be  hardly  ever 
fat  and  right,  as  the  worm  or  firing  will  grow 
foul  and  troublefome,  and  hinder  his  refi  and 
eating. 

WORMS  IN  Spaniels:  are  fometimes 
bred  in  a wound,  after  a dog  has  been  hurt; 
efpecially  if  it  be  in  a place  where  the  dog 
cannot  come  at  the  place  to  lick  it,  for  if  he 
can,  it  will  need  no  other  cure. 

For  the  cure  : take  powder  of  matrefilva 
dried  in  an  oven,  or  in  the  fun,  and  firew  it 
on  the  affedted  part,  when  little  worms  have 
been  bred  in  the  wound,  becaufe  they  will 
not  only  much  retard  the  healing  of  it,  but 
alfo  make  it  grow  wmrfe. 

To  remedy  which,  put  a little  ivy  into  the 
wound,  and  let  it  remain  in  it  a whole  day, 
then  walh  the  part  with  white-wine,  and  anoint 
it  with  an  ointment  made  of  bacon-greafe,  oil 
of  earth-worms  and  rue. 

If  a fpaniel  be  troubled  with  worms  within 
his  body,  give  him  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  with 
two  fcruples  of  faffron  in  a morning  failing, 
and  keep  him  fading  till  the  next  morning. 

Of  Worms  breeding  in  the  Hurts  and  mangy  Parts 
of  Spaniels. 

Thefe  worms  obftrudl  the  cure,  either  of 
wounds  or  mange,  and  caufe  them  either 
to  continue  at  a ilay,  or  to  grow  worfe  and 
worfe. 

To  remove  this  obftruflion,  put  the  gum 
of  ivy  into  the  wound,  and  let  it  remain  there 
a day  or  two,  walking  the  wmund  with  wine, 
and  afterwards  anoint  it  with  bacon-greafe, 
oil  of  earth-worms  and  rue. 

The  powder  of  wild  cucumbers  is  alfo  very 
good  to  kill  thefe  worms,  and  will  prove  a 
great  corrofive,  in  eating  away  the  dead  fldh, 
and  increafing  the  good. 


If  the  Worms  be  within  the  body,  you  muft 
defiroy  them  in  the  following  manner  : 

Caufe  the  fpaniel,  fading,  either  by  fair 
means  or  foul,  to  eat  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  with 
two  fcruples  of  faffron  pulverized,  and  made 
a confedion  with  the  fame  egg,  and  keep  him 
fading  afterwards  till  night. 

If  a fpaniel  be  hurt  in  a place  where  he  can 
come  to  lick  his  wound  with  his  tongue,  he 
will  need  no  other  remedy;  and  that  will  be 
his  beft  furgeon;  but  when  he  cannot  do 
that,  then  fuch  wounds  as  are  not  venomous, 
may  be  cured  with  the  powder  of  matrefilva, 
dried  either  in  an  oven  or  in  the  fun. 

, If  the  wound  be  the  bite  of  a fox,  anoint  it 
wdth  oil,  wherein  earth-worms  and  rue  have 
been  boiled  together. 

If  by  a mad-dog,  let  him  lap  twice  or 
thrice  of  the  broth  of  germander,  and  eat  the 
germander  boiled. 

Others  pierce  the  fl<in  of  his  neck  with  a 
hot  iron  jufi  betwixt  his  ears,  fo  that  the  fire 
may  touch  both  fides  of  the  hole  made ; and 
afterwards  plucking  up  the  {kin  of  the  dog’s 
Ihoulders  and  flanks,  backwards,  thruft  it 
through  with  a hot  iron  in  like  manner,  and 
by  giving  the  venom  this  vent,  is  a ready  way 
to  cure  him. 

WORMS  in  Horses;  are  produced  from 
raw  a.nd  indigefied  humours. 

^0  cure  the  Worms  in  Horfes, 

Take  antimony  in  fine  powd.r  a quarter  of 
a pound,  of  quickfilver  an  ounce  ; boil  them 
in  two  pailsful  of  water,  till  it  come  to  one 
and  an  half,  of  which  mix  half  a pailful  with 
as  much  water  as  the  horfe  will  drink,  hav- 
ing firfi  firained  it,  and  fo  continue  till  he 
drinks  the  whole.  See  Botts,  &c. 

WORMING;  or  the  taking  away  the 
nerve  from  under  the  tongue  of  a dog,  will 
prevent  him  from  ever  biting,  if  he  Ihould 
grow  mad. 

WORM-CHOLIC.  Adifiemperin  horfes, 
occafioned  by  broad,  thick,  and  {hort  worms, 
or  trunchions,  like  little  beans,  of  a reddilh 
colour,  which  fometimes  bring  violent  cholic 
pains  upon  the  poor  beafi : they  gnaw  the 
guts,  and  fometimes  eat  holes  through  the 
mav/,  which  kills  the  horfe.  The  voiding 
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red-worms  along  wuh  the  excrements,  is  a 
fign  of  this  difternper,  for  long  white  ones 
feldom  gripe  a horfe ; fo  are  h'ls  biting  his 
flanks  or  his  belly,  in  the  extremity  of  the 
pain,  or  tearing  of  his  fkin,  and  then  turning 
his  head  looking  upon  his  belly;  you  alfo  find 
him  fweat  all  over,  frequently  throw  himfelf 
•down,  and  ftart  up  again,  with  other  uncom- 
mon poflures : feveral  remedies  are  fet  down 
■for  this  diflemper,  but  that  which  follows 
being  juftly  reputed  a fpecific  for  this  and 
other  horfe  cholics,  it  is  neceflary  it  fliould  be 
•inferred. 

Take  roots  of  mafterwort,  leaves  and  roots 
of  radifhes,  great  centuary  and  tanfle,  of  each 
half  a pound,  all  dried  in  the  fummer  fun, 
or  moderate  heat  of  an  oven  in  winter;  half 
as  much  of  each  of  thefe,  v/z,  germander 
Toots,  angelica  and  elecampane,  all  dried  in 
the  fhade,  fea  mcfs  and  liver  of  aloes,  of  each 
two  ounces  ; of  galangal,  nutmeg,,  and  fal 
prunella,  one  ounce  of  each  ; they  muft  all 
be  pounded  apart,  then  mixed  and  kept  in 
a leather  bag,  or  glafs  bottle  flopped  up  clofe ; 
the  dofe,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  horfe, 
mufl  be  from  an  ounce  to  two  ounces  and  a 
half,  to  be  mixed  with  three  or  four  drachms 
of  old  treacle,  or  an  ounce  of  diatefleron  or 
mithridate,  and  given  in  a pint  of  white  wine; 
after  which  the  horfe  muft  be  walked  in  his 
cloaths. 

If  you  fufpedl  worms,  an  ounce  and  half 
of  this  fpecific  powder  mixed  with  half  an 
ounce  of  mercurius  dulcis  will  infalliby  kill 
them  ; and  therefore  an  ounce  of  fpecific  pow- 
der may  be  mixed  with  as  much  aloes,  three 
drachms  of  cohquintida,  as  much  agaric,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  turbkh,  giving  him  the  whole 
in  a quart  of  white  wine,  with  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  the  gall  of  an  ox,  covering  him  after 
it,  and  walking  him  for  a quarter  of  an  hour; 
k is  true  this  will  at  once  both  purge  and 
kill  the  worms,  though  it  is  only  fit  for  great 
eaters,  and  that  about  two  or  three  days  after 
the  cholic  fit  is  over. 

If  a horfe  is  troubled  with  worms  or  break- 
ing out,  taking  a handful  of  box  leaves,-  and 
having  dried  them  pound  them  to  powder, 
and  mixing  them  with  the  fame  quantity  of 
fulphur  in  powder,  and  after  the  horfe  comes 
in  from  hunting  or  any  hard  labour,  -rub  him 


well  and  drefs  him,  and  let  him  fland  a good 
while  upon  the  bridle,  and  let  the  firft  meat 
you  give  him  be  a handful  or  twm  of  well 
lifted  oats,  and  a good  quantity  of  this  pow- 
der fprinkled  among  them. 

But  you  muft  do  this  with  that cautioufnefs, 
that  the  horfe  may  not  take  a diftafte  to  his 
meat  on  that  account. 

Or  take  hepatic  aloes  about  five  drachms, 
reduced  to  powder^  and  make  it  up  into  pills 
with  frefh  butter,  and  give  the  horfe  in  ale- 
wort,  a horn  full  of  wort  to  every  pill : let 
him  have  three  of  them.  Or, 

Take  leaves  of  favin,  and  mix  them  well 
with  honey  and  frefli  butter,  and  making  this 
mafs  into  two  or  three  balls  or  pills,  give 
them  the  horfe  with  a horn  of  ftrong  beer  after 
each  bail. 

WORMS  FOR  Angling;  are  the  afh-grub, 
a milk-white  worm  with  a red  bead,  and  may 
be  had  at  any  time  from  Michaelmas  till  June, 
It  is  to  be  found  under  the  bark  of  an  oak, 
alh,  alder,  or  birch,  if  they  lie  a year  after 
they  have  been  cut  down.  You  may  likewife 
find  it  in  the  body  of  a rotten  alder,  if  you 
break  it  with  an  axe  ; as  alfo  under  the  bark 
of  a decayed  ftump  of  a tree.  It  is  alfo  a 
good  bait  for  a grayling,  chub,  roach,  and 
dace. 

The  brandling,  gilt-tail,  and  red-worm, 
are  all  to  be  found  in  old  dunghills,  or  the 
rotten  earth  near  them,  but  the  belt  are  found 
in  tanners  yards,  under  the  heaps  of  bark 
which  they  throw  out  after  they  have  done 
with  it ; the  brandling  is  moft  readily  met 
with  in  hog’s  dung,  Thefe  are  good  baits 
for  trout,  grayling,  falmon-fmelts,  gudgeons, 
pearch,  tench,  and  bream,  or  any  fifh  that 
takes  a worm. 

The  clap-bair,  or  bott,  is  found  under  cow- 
dung,  and  is  like  a gentle,  but  bigger.  You 
mult  feek  for  it  only  on  land  that  is  light  and 
fandy,  for  it  is  much  of  the  fame  nature  with 
the  earth-bob,  and  may,  be  kept  in  wet  mofs 
for  two  or  three  days.  It  is  an  excellent  bait 
for  a trout,  but  almoft  every  other  fllh  will 
take  it. 

The  cod-bait,  caddis-worm  and  ftraw-worm, 
are  only  different  names  for  the  fame  bair. 
They  are  found  in  pits,  ponds,  brooks,  and 
ditches,  and  are  covered  with  hulks  of  fticks, 
4 flraws. 
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f!raws,  or  rudies,  and  ftones.  Thofe  with 
flonts  or  gravel  hufks  are  peculiar  to  brooks, 
and  thofe  wiih  draw  and  rufhes  to  p nds,  and 
all  the  three  forts  may  be  found  at  one  and 
the  fame  time.  They  are  very  good  baits  for 
trouts,  grayling,  carp,  tench,  bream,  chub, 
roach,  dace,  falmon-fmelts,  and  bleak.  The 
green  fort  are  found  in  March,  the  yellow  in 
May,  and  a third  fort  in  Augujl.  Thofe  co- 
vered with  rufhes  are  always  green,  and  thofe 
with  flone-hulks  ufually  yellovv  all  thefeafon. 

About  a week  or  nine  days  in  May  cod  bait 
filhing  comes  in  feafon  ; which  is  the  firft  bait 
to  be  ufrd  in  a morning,  and  may  be  conti- 
nued to  the  middle  of  the  day. 

It  is  an^  excellent  bait  till  the  middle  of 
’June,  and  is  to  be  ufed  with  a hook  leaded  on 
the  fhank,  and  the  cod -bait  drawm  on  to  the 
top  of  it.  It  will  take  in  deep  waters  as  well  as 
in  ftreams,  by  moving  it  up  and  down  about 
nine  inches  or  a foot  from  the  bottom  •,  this 
• is  commonly  called  fink  and  daw.  There  is 
another  method  of  filhing  with  cod-bait,  at 
mid-water,  but  then  you  mufl  put  a cannon- 
fly  at  the  point  of  your  hook. 

This  bait  is  a good  bottom-bait,  if  the 
water  be  clear : and  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
worm  at  leafl  three  degrees  to  one,  becaufe 
all  forts  of  pool  fifh,  and  even  the  eel,  are 
great  lovers  of  it. 

The  earth-bob,  or  white-grub,  is  a worm 
with  a red  head,  as  big  as  two  maggots,  and 
is  foft  and  full  of  whitifh  guts ; it  is  found 
in  a fandy  light  foil,  and  may  be  gathered 
after  the  plough,  when  the  land  is  firll  broke 
up  from  grazing.  You  may  know  in  what 
ground  to  find  them  by  the  crows,  for  they 
will  follow  the  plough  very  clofe  where  thefe 
worms  are  to  be  met  with.  This  is  chiefly  a 
winter  bait,  from  the  beginning  of  biovemher  to 
the  middle  of  April,  and  is  proper  for  chub, 
roach,  dace,  bream,  tench,  carp,  trout,  and 
falmon  fmelts.  They  are  to  be  kept  in  a 
vefTei  clofe  flopped  with  a fuflicient  quantity 
of  the  earth  they  were  bred  in,  and  they  will 
be  ready  for  ufe  all  the  winter.  From  this 
bait  arifes  the  May  fly. 

The  flag-worm,  or  dock-worm,  are  found 
in  the  roots  of  flags  that  grow  on  the  brink 
of  an  old  pond.  When  you  have  pulled  up 
the  root,  you  will  find  among  the  fibres  of  it 


reddifh  or  yellowifh  cafes;  thefe  you  mufl 
open  wich  a pin,  and  you  will  find  a fmail 
worm  longer  and  flenderer  than  a gentle,  with 
a red  head,  a palifh  body,  and  rows  ( >f  feet 
all  down  the  belly.  This  is  an  exceeding 
good  bait  for  grayling,  tench,  bream,  carp, 
roach  and  dace. 

The  lob-worm,  dew-worm,  garden-worm, 
or  twatchel,  as  differently  called,  is  a proper 
bait  for  falmon,  trout,  chub,  barbel,  and  eels 
of  the  largefl  fize.  It  is  to  be  found  in  gar- 
dens, or  church-yards,  by  the  help  of  a lan- 
thern,  late  in  a fumrner’s  evening.  In  great 
droughts,  when  they  do  not  appear,  pour  the 
juice  of  walnut-tree  leaves,  mixed  with  a little 
water  and  fair,  into  their  holes,  and  it  will 
drive  them  out  of  the  ground. 

The  marfh-worm  is  got  out  of  marfh  ground 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  is  of  a bluewifli 
colour : it  is  a likely  bait  for  falmon-fmelts, 
gudgeon,  grayling,  trout,  pearch,  bream,  and 
flounders,  in  March,  April,  and  September, 
though  they  ufe  it  from  Candlemas  till  Mi^ 
chaelmas  preferable  to  any  other. 

The  tag-tail  is  of  a pale  flefh-colour,  with 
a yellow  tag  on  his  tail  almofl  half  an  inch 
long  •,  they  are  found  in  marled  land,  or  mea- 
dows, after  a fhower  of  rain,  and  are  a good 
bait  for  a trout,  if  you  angle  for  them  after 
the  water  is  difcoloured  with  rain. 

And  here  you  muff  obferve,  that  all  w^orms 
fhould  be  well  fcoured  in  mofs  that  has  been 
well  wafhed  and  cleanfed  from  all  dirt  and 
filth  ; after  it  is  wrung  very  dry,  both  the 
mofs  and  worms  fliould  be  put  into  an  earthen 
pot  clofe  flopped,  that  they  may  not  ciawl 
out.  This  pot  fhould  fland  cool  in  fummer, 
and  the  mofs  be  changed  every  fourth  day; 
but  in  winter  it  fhould  fland  warm,  and  if 
you  change  the  mofs  once  a week  it  will  be 
fufficienr. 

Befides  thefe  worms  that  are  to  be  found  in 
the  earth,  there  are  others  which  breed  upon 
different  herbs  and  trees,  which  afterwards 
become  flies.  The  principal  of  thofe  are, 
the  palmer-worm,  the  crabtrte-worm,  and  the 
caterpllar.  Thefe  are  to  be  kept  in  little 
boxes,  wich  holes  to  let  in  the  air,  and  they 
muff  be  fed  with  leaves  of  the  fame  tree  on 
which  they  were  found.  Thefe  are  good 
baits  for  trout,  chub,  grayling,  roach,  and  dace. 
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All  forts  of  worms  are  better  for  being 
kept,  except  earth-bobs,  and  in  cafe  you 
have  not  been  fo  provident,  then  the  way  to 
cleanfe  and  fcour  them  quickly,  is  to  lay 
them  all  night  in  water,  if  they  are  lob-worms, 
and  then  put  them  into  your  bag  with  fen- 
nel; but  you  muft  not  put  your  brandlings 
above  an  hour  in  water,  and  then  put  them 
into  fennel,  for  fudden  ufe ; but  if  you  have 
time,  and  propofe  to  keep  them  long,  then 
they  are  bell:  preferved  in  an  earthen  pot, 
with  good  ftore  of  mofs,  which  is  to  be  frefli 
fhified  every  three  or  four  days  in  fummer, 
and  every  week  or  eight  days  in  winter,  or  at 
leaft  the  mofs  taken  from  them,  clean  walked, 
and  wrung  between  your  hands  till  dry,  and 
then  put  it  to  them  again  ; and  when  your 
worm,  efpecially  the  brandling,  begins  to  be 
fick,  drop  about  a fpoonful  of  milk  or  cream 
upon  the  mofs  *,  and  note,  that  when  the  knot, 
which -is  near  the  middle  of  the  brandling, 
begins  to  fwell  he  is  fick,  and,  if  care  is  not 
taken,  will  die.  If  you  want  to  fcour  worms 
in  a little  time,  put  them  about  an  hour  in 
grains  and  blood ; then  put  them  into  clean 
mofs.  Gilt-tails  are  foonell  fcoured  by  put- 
ting them  in  a woollen  bag,  and  keep  them 
in  your  waiftcoat  pocket.  See  Fishing. 

WOUNDS.  Dogs  as  well  as  other  ani- 
mals, may  be  wounded  feveral  ways,  and  for 
a general  cure,  take  the  juice  of  red  colewort, 
fqueeze  it  into  the  wound,  and  it  will  cure 
the  animal  in  a few  days*,  thofe  dogs  that 
hunt  the  wild  boar  are  very  fubjedt  to  be 
wounded,  and  therefore  it  is  very  necelTary 
they  Ihould  be  readily  dreflfcd  : they  are  com- 
monly wounded  in  the  belly  ; but  provided 
the  fame  be  only  ript,  though  the  guts  come 
out,  if  unhurt,  they  are  eafily  cured  by  a 
dexterous  man,  who  is  gently  to  put  the  guts 
in  with  his  hand,  which  ought  to  be  clean 
wafhed  before,  and  anointed  with  oil  of  olives, 
or  fome  good  tender  fat  : you  fhould  put  a 
fmall  flice  of  bacon  in  the  wound,  and  few 
it  up  with  a furgeon’s  needle,  and  fine  white 
thread  twifted  and  knotted  at  the  ends,  that 
it  may  not  flip,  and  to  prevent  its  foon  rot- 
ting ; the  fame  may  alfo  be  done  by  other 
places,  and  the  wound  muft  always  be  kept 
moift,  that  the  dog  may  lick  it,  which  is  the 
beft  and  moft  fovereign  ointment  of  all : the 
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point  of  the  needle  ought  to  be  fquare,  and 
the  reft  round  ; dog-keepers  ought  always  to 
be  furniflied  with  them,  as  well  as  good  thread 
and  bacon. 

It  often  happens  that  dogs  are  hurt  by  wild 
boars,  in  running  over  their  bellies,  though 
they  have  not  injured  them  with  their  tulhes  ; 
this  animal,  which  is  heavy,  fometimes  breaks 
one  of  their  ribs,  or  at  leaft  puts  them  out ; 
in  this  cafe  take  care  to  fet  them  : but  if 
there  be  a bruife  or  hurt,  take  fimphiten  roor, 
the  plaifter  of  meliilot,  pitch,  or  gum,  oil  of 
rofes,  an  equal  quantity  of  each ; mix  all  to- 
gether, fpread  it  on  a linen  cloth,  and  when 
you  have  cut  off  the  hair  on  the  place  af- 
fefled,  apply  the  plaifter  to  it  as  hot  as  he 
can  endure  it : but  in  Savi^  and  Fiedmont 
they  prepare  a fovereign  remedy,  called  Ben- 
join^  which  they  take  from  Fie,  a plaifter  made 
of  which,  will  not  fall  off,  till  the  cure  is 
perfedted. 

WOUNDS.  Hurts,  mentioned  here  as 
they  relate  to  horfes,  which  are  fuch  fervice- 
able  creatures  to  mankind.  Horfes  receive 
hurts  feveral  ways,  and  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
body,  and  it  is  neceffary  the  methods  of  cu- 
ring them  fhould  be  here  fet  down.  If  a 
horfe  receives  a wound  with  the  Ihot  of  gun- 
powder, the  farrier,  in  order  to  cure  it,  muft 
firft  fearch  if  the  bullet  be  in  the  wound  ; if 
fo,  let  him  take  it  out  with  an  inftrument 
made  for  that  purpofe ; but  in  cafe  it  cannot 
be  got  our,  patience  muft  be  had,  for  nature 
itfelf  will  wear  it  out  of  its  own  accord  with- 
out any  impediment,  lead  being  of  that  na- 
ture, it  will  not  canker : but  to  kill  the  fire, 
let  him  drop  fome  varniih  with  a feather  to 
the  bottom,  and  ftop  up  the  mouth  of  the 
wound  with  fome  fort  of  flax  dipped  likewife 
in  the  fame,  then  charge  all  the  fwollen  place 
with  the  following  charge: 

Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  bole  armo- 
niac  beaten  into  powder,  half  a pound  of  lin- 
feed  oil,  as  much  , of  bean  flowers,  and  three 
or  four  eggs,  fhells  and  all  ; a quantity  of 
turpentine,  a quart  of  vinegar,  which  mingle 
well  together  upon  the  fire,  and  being  fome- 
what  warm,  charge  all  the  fore  place  with 
part  thereof,  and  clap  a cloth  upon  it  to  keep 
the  wound  warm  ; and  fo  continue  every  day 
for  four  or  five  days  together  i but  on  the 
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fifth,  leave  off  anointing  it,  and  tent  it  at  the 
bottom  with  a tent  dipped  in  hog’s  greafe  and 
turpentine  melted  together,  renewing  it  once 
or  twice  every  day  till  the  fire  is  killed,  which 
may  be  perceived  by  the  matter  in  the  wound, 
and  falling  down  of  the  fwelling,  for  as  long 
as  the  fire  has  the  upper  hand,  no  thick  mat- 
ter will  iffue  out,  but  only  a thin  yellowilh 
water,  neither  will  the  fwelling  alfuage ; then 
take  half  a pound  of  turpentine  waflied  in 
nine  feveral  waters,  and  put  three  yolks  of 
eggs  and  a little  faffron  to  it,  tent  it  with  this 
ointment,  renewing  it  every  day  till  the  wound 
be  whole. 

But  if  the  (hot  be  quite  through  the  wound, 
then  take  a few  weavers  linen  thrumbs  made 
very  knotty,  and  dipping  them  firft  in  vaf- 
nilh,  draw  them  through  the  wound,  running 
them  up  in  the  wound  at  leaft  twice  or  thrice 
a day,  and  charging  it  on  either  fide  upon  the 
fwollen  places  with  the  charge  aforefaid,  till 
you  perceive  the  fire  is  killed  ; then  clap  a 
comfortable  plaifter  upon  one  of  the  holes, 
and  tent  the  other  with  a tent  in  the  falve 
of  walhed  turpentine,  eggs,  and  faffron  as 
aforefaid. 

But  there  are  fome  farriers  who  are  ufed  to 
kill  the  fire  with  the  oil  of  cream,  and  to  heal 
up  the  wound  with  turpentine,  wax,  and  hog’s 
greafe,  melted  together. 

Or  they  kill  it  with  fnow  water,  and  charge 
the  fwelled  place  with  cream  and  balm  mixed 
together,  healing  up  the  wound  by  dipping 
a tent  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  honey,  and  faf- 
fron, w^ell  beaten  together. 

Others,  in  cafe  of  a wounded  horfe,  have 
recourfe  to  the  following  pills,  that  carry 
in  them  a wonderful  and  almoft  incredible 
efficacy. 

Take  the  fineft  and  cleareft  affafcetida,  bay- 
berries  of  Provence  or  Italy^  and  cinnabar,  all 
in  fine  powder,  of  each  a pound,  incorporate 
them  in  a brafs  mortar,  with  a fufficient  quan- 
tity of  aqua  vita:,  and  make  up  the  mafs  into 
pills,  each  weighing  fourteen  drachms,  which 
muff  be  laid  in  a convenient  place  to  dry  ; 
give  two  of  thefe  pills  to  the  wounded  horfe, 
once  in  two  days,  or  once  every  day,  until 
he  has  taken  eight  or  ten,  according  to  the 
greatnefs  of  the  wound,  and  let  him  ftand 
bridled  two  hours  before,  and  as  many  after. 


Thefe  pills  promote  the  cure  of  a wound 
by  purifying  the  blood,  refitting  corruption, 
and  may  be  kept  twenty  years,  without  any 
diminution  to  their  virtue. 

When  the  wound  feems  to  be  at  a ftand, 
and  yet  does  not  appear  foul,  it  requires  me- 
dicines that  are  endued  with  a power  to 
make  the  flefh  grow-,  and  the  following  pow- 
der is  recommended,  as  being  of  extraordi- 
nary ufe  in  this  cafe;  Take  true  dragon’s 
blood  and  fine  bole  armoniac,  of  each  half 
an  ounce;  maftich,  olibanum,  and  farcocolla, 
three  drachms  of  each ; aloes,  round  birth- 
wort,  and  roots  of  flower-de-lis,  of  each  a 
drachm  and  a half,  mixed  and  made  into 
powder;  but  the  effe(51:  of  it  will  be  more 
powerful  if  mixed  with  the  fyrup  of  rofes, 
turpentine,  or  juice  of  wormwood. 

This  indeed  you  will  find  will  make  the 
flefli  grow  beyond  expeflation. 

If  a detergent  or  cleanfer  be  required,  let 
the  following  water  be  ufed,  which  may  eafi- 
ly  be  prepared  thus ; and  it  is  called  by  far- 
riers, who  love  to  keep  people  in  ignorance, 
the  Phagedenical  water:  'take  two  or  three 
pounds  of  unflacked  lime  newly  made,  put 
it  into  a large  bafon  of  fine  tin,  and  by  de- 
grees pour  in  five  quarts  of  rain  water,  then 
fetting  the  bafon  in  a convenient  place  for  two 
days,  ftir  the  water  often  ; after  which  fuffer 
the  lime  to  fall  to  the  bottom,  pour  off  the 
water  by  way  of  inclination,  ftrain  it  through 
brown  paper,  and  to  two  pint  ' of  it  add  half 
a pint  of  good  fpirit  of  wine,  an  ounce  of  the 
fpirit  of  vitriol,  and  as  much  corrofive  fubli- 
mate  in  fine  powder  ; mix  and  preferve  it  for 
ufe  in  a glafs  phial. 

If  you  perceive  a great  deal  of  corruption 
in  the  wound,  or  any  appearance  of  a gan- 
grene, add  to  the  whole  quantity  of  the  wa- 
ter, an  ounce  of  arfenic,  diminilhing  the  dofe 
proportionably,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
water. 

Now  having  laid  down  feveral  ufeful  medi- 
cines for  the  cure  of  wounds,  it  will  not  be 
improper  to  propofe  fome  certain  maxims,  on 
which  the  true  way  of  proceeding  in  the  cure 
is  grounded  ; 

Firft,  then,  a horfe’s  wound  mufl:  be  prob- 
ed very  gently,  and  as  feldom  as  poffible,  by 
realon  his  flcfli  is  extremely  fut^ft  to  cor- 
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ruption,  and  to  grow  foul  on  .the  leaft  contu- 
fion  that  happens. 

Secondly,  the  wound  muft  be  kept  clean, 
and  free  from  corrupt  flcih,  which  muft  be 
confumed  with  powders. 

Thirdly,  A revulfion  muft  be  made  in  the 
beginning,  that  is,  you  muft  divert  the  courfc 
of  the  humours,  and  prevent  their  falling 
upon  the  wound  : bleeding  is  the  beft  revul- 
fion,  for  it  allays  the  heat  of  the  humours,  and 
leffens  the  redundant  quantity  of  them. 

Fourthly,  A horfe’s  tongue  being  as  preju- 
dicial to  a wound  as  poilon  itfelf,  he  muft  not 
be  fuffered  to  lick  his  wound. 

Fifthly,  Never  proceed  to  fuppuration  if 
the  humours  can  neither  be  diflblved  nor  re- 
pelled j efpecially  in  parts  that  are  full  of  li- 
gaments apd  finews,  or  near  the  bones. 

Sixthly,  If  a wound  be  accompanied  with 
a great  contufion,  or  is  round  or  circular,  in 
fuch  cafes  incifions  and  the  application  of 
cauftics  are  required. 

Seventhly,  The  wound  muft  be  carefully 
covered,  for  the  air  retards  the  cure. 

Eighthly,  The  callous  lips  of  a wound 
muft  be  cut  to  the  quick,  before  they  can  be 
re-united. 

Befides  this  general  account  of  the  wounds, 
and  the  method  of  curing  them,  fomething 
may  be  proper  to  be  Taid  concerning  tbofe 
wounds  or  hurts  received,  in  fome  particular 
parts  of  a horfe*s  body  : and  when  he  has  re- 
ceived any  fuch  in  his  back,  you  muft  apply 
oyfter-ftiells  reduced  into  a fine  powder  there- 
to, and  let  him  eat  fome  golden  comfrey,  cut 
into  fmall  pieces,  amongft  his  oats. 

The  wounds  of  the  bread,  according  to  fome 
modern  authors,  are  cured  with  tents  and  foft 
folds  of  linen  put  over  them,  fteeped  in  a 
compofition  made  of  verdigrife,  vitriol,  and 
allum,  of  each  an  ounce,  eight  ounces  of  vi- 
negar, and  a pound  of  honey,  boiled  together 
till  they  become  red. 

Wounds  in  the  belly  are  cured  in  the  fame 
manner  as  men’s  wounds  are  in  that  part,  by 
fowing  up  the  whole  peritonaeum  with  a very 
ftrong  woollen  thread,  leaving  the  extremities 
without,  and  the  Ikin  with  a ftrong  hempen 
thread  waxed,  joining  the  lips  of  the  wound 
together  in  the  form  of  a buckle,  and  apply- 
ing thereunto  the  common  ointment  proper 
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for  wounds  ; and  in  cafe  any  inflammation 
happens,  you  muft  apply  fome  chalk  diflblved 
in  vinegar  to  it. 

When  the  guts  of  a horfe  come  out,  you 
muft  not  touch  them,  but  put  them  in  with 
a fponge  fteeped  in  hot  water,  and  then 
fqueezed,  to  the  end  that  it  may  only  retain 
the  heat. 

Some,  in  putting  in  the  guts,  endeavour  to 
make  a horfe  vomit,  by  putting  a feather  into 
his  throat,  which  has  been  fteeped  in  oil. 

If  the  wound  is  not  large  enough  to  put 
them  in  through,  you  nnift  make  it  wider ; 
if  the  pannicles  come  out,  you  muft  cut  it.; 
when  the  guts  are  wounded  or  fwelled,  there 
is  no  likelihood  of  a cure  ; no  more  than  there 
is  when  a horfe  evacuates  blood  at  his  fun- 
dament. 

Thofe  that  are  wounded  near  the  groin, 
eafily  fall  into  convulfions ; and  in  fuch  cafes 
you  muft  keep  the  horfe  from  drinking,  as 
much  as  pofliblej  cover  him  well,  and  fuffer 
him  not  to  walk,  but  give  him  green  things 
to  eat. 

Wounds  in  the  knees,  according  as  Apa~ 
filtes  informs  us,  are  difficult  to  be  cured,  be- 
caufe  there  is  but  little  fleffi  and  Ikin  on  that 
part  no  more  than  on  the  legs ; and  there- 
fore thofe  medicines  are  to  be  ufed  that  are  of 
a very  drying  nature : whereas,  where  there 
is  ftore  of  flelh,  you  muft  ufe  thofe  that  arc 
moderately  drying. 

Wnen  horfes  are  wounded  with  thorns,  and 
other  things,  but  lightly  in  fome  parts  of 
their  bodies,  you  muft  apply  thereto  honey 
and  tallow  boiled  together ; and  when  the 
wound  is  confiderable,  turpentine  and  oil, 
both  hot. 

Some,  in  order  to  take  out  that  which  has 
run  into  the  foot,  and  for  pricks,  put  nothing 
upon  it  but  boiled  elder  j and  if  any  thing 
ffiould  penetrate  between  the  foot  and  the 
hoof,  it  muft  be  pulled  out,  and  afterwards 
an  ointment  applied  to  it,  made  of  verdigrife, 
and  the  like ; and  care  muft  be  taken  that  the 
wound  be  well  cleanfed. 

Or  elfe  you  may  melt  fome  turpentine,  tal- 
low, and  wax  mixed  together:  it  is  neceflfary 
the  medicines  ffiould  penetrate  the  bottom  of 
the  wound  j and  therefore  if  it  be  narrow,  it 
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muft  be  enlarged  : and  this  muft  be  obferved 
Concerning  all  wounds. 

To  fay  nothing  here  of  feveral  ointments 
that  are  proper  for  wounds,  and  well  known 
generally  ro  thofe  who  have  occafion  to  ufe 
them  : if  a nerve  happens  to  be  cut,  you 
muft  clofe  it,  and  ufe  a defenfive,  to  prevent 
a concourfe  of  humours  •,  fome  take  the  bark 
of  the  root  of  an  elm,  with  the  dregs  of  oil  of 
olives,  and  boil  them  till  a third  part  be 
w'aftrd,  fo  chat  there  be  but  one  pound-  left, 
which  you  muft  mix  with  two  ounces  of  the 
powder  of  long  ariftolochy,  and  four  of  an 
he  goat’s  greafe,  or  fat ; you  muft  boil  it  fo 
much,  that  when  you  drop  fome  of  it  upon  a 
ftone  it  will  grow  hard. 

Some  there  are  who  make  a mixture  of 
laurel,  anife,  maftich,  and  tartar,  and  incor- 
porate them  with  cheefe  and  hog’s  greafe,  to 
make  an  ointment  of  them. 

If  a nerve  has  received  an  hurt,  yon  muft 
foment  it  with  fome  oil,  wine,  and  honey  ; 
then  apply  thereunto  a plaifter  made  of 
the  root  of  elder  and  honey,  and  the  root  of 
Mthea. 

If  the  nerve  is  bruifed,  you  muft  apply  fome 
fine  flour,  myrrh  and  aloes,  mixed  with  the 
fiefti  of  a tortoife  to  it ; and  if  it  be  a little 
torn,  make  a circle  round  ^ic  with  a hot  iron,  , 
and  draw  a dozen  lines  acrofs  in  form  of  a lit- 
tle wheel. 

In  cafe  the  horfe  happens  to  be  wounded 
with  a bone,  bit  of  wood,,  or  fhord,  and  that 
the  fame  flick  in  the  ficfh  or  hoof,  you  muft 
forthwith  take  it  out ; and  after  you  have 
eleanfed  it,  apply  it  to  a medicine  made  of 
verdigrife,  or  fome  other  plaifter  proper  for 
wounds  ; put  a.  tent  into  it,  and  the  next  day 
walb  it  with  fweet  wine,  and  anoint  with 
things  proper  to  heal,  and  put  fome  barley- 
flour  and  allum  upon  it. 

Fresh  WOUND  in  a Horse.  As  foon 
as  a horfe  has  received  a wound,  apply  oil 
of  turpentine,  and  it  will  prevent  all  ill  con- 
fequences ; or,  if  you  cannot  eafily  procure 
oil  of  turpentine,  wafli  the  part  with  warm 
water  and  brandy,  or  with  common  fpirits  and 
warm  water. 

WRIST.  The  bridle  wrift,  is  the  wrift  of 
the  horfeman’s  left  hand, 

A horfeman’s  wrift  and  his  elbow  ftiould  be 


equally  raifed,  and  the  wrift  (hould  be  two 
or  three  fingers  above  the  pommel  of  the 
faddle, 

YARD-FALLEN ; a malady  in  a horfe 
which  proceeds  from  want  of  ftrength 
to  draw  it  up  within  the  flieath,  fo  that  it  hangs 
down  between  his  legs. 

This  is  caufed  either  by  the  weaknefs  of 
that  member,  or  by  means  of  fome  refolution 
in  the  mufcles  and  finews  of  it,  caufed  by  a 
violent  fl  p,  ftrain,  or  ftroke,  on  the  back,  or 
elfe  by  fome  great  wearinefs  or  tiring. 

For  the  cure : firft  wafti  the  yard  with 
white-wine  warmed,  and  then  anoint  it  with 
oil  of  rofes,  and  honey  mixed;  then  put  his 
(heath  in  a little  canvas  bolfter,  to  keep  it 
from  falling  down,  and  drefs  him  thus  on«e 
in  twenty-four  hours,  till  he  is  recovered. . 

Keep  his  back  as  warm  as  you  can,  both 
with  a cloth  and  a charge  of  plaifter,  made  of 
bole  armoniac,  eggs,  wheat-flour,  dragon’s 
blood,  turpentine,  and  vinegar ; or  elfe  lay 
wet  hay,  or  a wet  flack,  next  his  back,  and 
over  that  a dry.  cloth,  which  will  do  very 
welh 

YARD  Foul  5 if  a horfe’s  yard  is  fo  fouled 
or,  furred  without,  fo  that  he  ftales  in  his 
flieath,  melt  frefli  butter,,  with  white^wine 
vinegar,  and  having  pulled  out  his  yard,  and 
taken  out  all  the  filch,  wafli  it  with  the  liquor, 
and  alfo  injedt  fome  of  it  into  the  yard. 

YARD  lMattering  IN  a Horse,  is  moft: 
commonly  occafioned  by  his  over  freenefs 
in  fpending  upon  mares  in  covering  time  i 
and  when  the  horfe  and  mare  are  both  too 
hot,  it  burns  them,  caufing  the  running  of 
the  reins. 

The  figns  of  it  are  the  ifTuing  of  a yellow 
matter  from  his  yard,  and  a fwelling  at  the 
end  of  it,  and  when  he  ftales,  he  does  it  with 
a great  deal  of  pain,  and  cannot  eafily  draw 
upl  his  yard  again. 

For  the  cure  : boil  an  ounce  of  roach-allum, 
and  a pint  of  white-wine,  till  the  allum  be 
dilTolved.  Injedt  the  liquor  blood-warm  with 
a fyringe,  throwing  it  up  his  yard  as  far  as 
you  can,  four  or  five  times  a day.  This  will 
perfedtly  cure  him. 

YEARN,  [in  Hunting]  fignifies  to  bark  as 
beagles  properly  do  at  their  prey. 
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fhe  YELLOWS  in  a Horse.  A difeafe, 
the  fame  that  is  ufually  called  the  jaundice 
in  human  bodies,  of  which  there  are  two  forts, 
the  yellow  and  the  black. 

The  yellow  proceeds  from  the  overflowing 
of  the  gall,  caufed  by  choler : and  the  other 
from  the  overflowing  of  the  fpleen,  caufed 
by  melancholy,  and  are  both  dangerous  infir- 
mities ; but  the  black  is  the  moft  mortal. 

If  the  horfe  be  young  it  is  eafily  cured  ; 
but  in  old  ones,  where  the  liver  has  been  long 
difcafed,  it  becomes  impradlicable. 

This  diftemper  is  known  by  the  horfe's 
changing  his  natural  colour  of  white,  in  the 
ball  of  his  eyes,  to  yellow ; his  tongue,  the 
infide  of  his  lips,  and  the  outward  parts  of 
his  noftrils,  is  alfo  coloured  yellow.  The 
horfe  is  dull,  and  refufes  all  kinds  of  food  j 
a flow  fever  is  perceived,  but  it  increafes  to- 
gether with  the  yellownefs.  The  dung  is  often 
hard  and  dry,  of  a pale  yellow,  or  light  pale 
green.  His  urine  is  commonly  of  a dark, 
dirty,  brown  colour,  and  when  it  has  fettled, 
fometimes  looks  like  blood.  He  ftales  with 
pain  and  difficulty. 

The  black  is  known  by  quite  contrary  fymp- 
tomsj  for  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  mouth,  and 
lips,  will  be  of  a dufkifh  colour,  and  not  fo 
clear  and  fanguine  as  before. 

For  the  cure  : diflblve  an  ounce  of  mith- 
ridate,  in  a quart  of  ale  or  beer,  and  give  it 
the  horfe  lukewarm ; or  inftead  of  mithridate, 
two  ounces  of  Venice  treacle ; or  if  that  cannot 
be  had,  three  fpoonfuls  of  common  treacle. 

Bleed  him  plentifully,  and  as  coftivenefs 
is  a general  concomitant  of  this  diforder,  a 
clyfter  Ihould  be  given ; and  the  next  day  the 
following  purge;t 

Take  of  rhubarb,  in  powder,  one 

ounce  and  a half  i of  faffron,  two  drachms ; 
of  fuccotrinc  aloes,  fix  drachms ; and  of  fy- 
rup  of  buckthorn,  a fulficient  quantitj^  to  make 
jche  whole  into  a ball. 
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If  the  rhubarb  fhould  be  thought  too  ex- 
tenfive,  it  may  be  omitted,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  Cajiile  foap,  with  four  drachms  more  of 
aloes  added.  This  may  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times,  and  the  following  balls  and  drink 
given  immediately  after : 

Take  of  jEthiops  mineral  and  mellipedes, 
of  each  half  an  ounce  ; and  of  Cajiile  foap  one 
ounce  : make  the  whole  into  a ball,  and  re- 
peat the  fame  feveral  days  fucceflively,  wafliing 
it  down  with  a pint  of  the  following  decoction  : 
Take  of  madder  root  and  turmerick,  of  each 
four  ounces*,  of  burdock  root  fliced,  half  a 
pound;  of  monk’s  rhubarb,  four  ounces;  boil 
the  whole  in  a gallon  of  forge  water  till  it  is 
reduced  to  three  quarts  j then  ftrain  the  li- 
quor from  the  drugs,  and  fweeten  it  with 
honey. 

If  this  method  be  purfued,  the  diftemper 
will,  in  all  probability,  abate  in  a week  ; but 
if  it  Ihould  prove  too  obftinate  for  this  treat- 
ment, mercurial  purges  Ihould  be  given,  and 
afterwards  the  following  medicine : 

Take  of  fait  of  tartar,  two  ounces;  live 
millepedes  and  filings  of  fteel,  of  each  three 
ounces ; of  faffron  half  an  ounce ; of  Cajiile 
or  f^eniee  foap,  half  a pound  ; make  the  mafs 
into  balls  about  the  fize  of  a pullet’s  egg  with 
honey,  and  give  one  of  them  night  and  morn- 
ing, wafliing  it  down  with  the  above  drink. 

YERK  OR  Strike  in  the  Manage, 
is  faid  of  a horfe,  when  he  flings  and  kicks 
with  his  whole  hind  quarters,  ftriking  out  the 
two  hinder  legs  near  together,  and  even  to 
their  full  extent. 

YIELD  or  Slack  the  Hand  [with 
Horfemen]  is  to  Hack  the  bridle,  and  give 
the  horfe  head. 

ZA I N i is  a horfe  of  a dark-colour,  nei- 
ther grey  nor  white,  and  withaut  any 
white  fpot  or  mark  upon  him. 
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